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Preface to the Second Edition 


The first edition of ‘Literary Criticism in Ancient India’ 
had been out of print long back. My wife, Dr. (Mrs.) Arati 
Mukherji, had been insisting on publication of the second 
edition for a pretty long time. Sri Shyamapada Bhattacharyya, 
the Proprietor of the publishing concern also was pressing hard 
for revision of the work and making it up-to-date, so that the 
second edition could see light of the day in no time. Unfor¬ 
tunately, because of my administrative assignments, the work 
of making the book up-to-date could not be taken earlier, and 
the book had to remain out of market for several years. The 
inconvenience caused to the lovers of Sanskrit and students of 
Indian Aesthetics due to this is regretted. 

In ‘Literary Criticism in Ancient India’, the plan followed 
by Mammata in his ‘Kavya Prakasa’ had generally been 
followed, and the approach of Sanskrit Poetics to the problems 
of Poetic Expression, the relation between Language and 
Meaning, the problem of Suggestions, the Theory of Aesthetic 
Experience and the controversy between Intellect and Emotion 
had been expounded in details. While giving a second thought 
to the contents, it was noted that the relevance of Sanskrit 
Literary Theories to Modern Literature should be discussed in 
order to show to the modern mind that these literary theories 
had not become things of past, and it was possible to evaluate 
specimens of Modern Poetry even by applying the yard-stick 
of adjudication, projected by Sanskrit Theoreticians. This 
explains the incorporation of the last chapter entitled ‘Relevance 
of Sanskrit Literary Theories ‘to Modern Poetry’ in the second 
edition. 

Now that my interest has shifted from Indian Aesthetics 
to Comparative Aesthetics, I have started analysing the works 
of Indian Literary Critics in the light of the principles 
formulated by Western Aesthetics and writings of Western 
Aesthets in the light of the doctrines propounded by Indian 










Aesthetics. The result of this analysis has been fantastic, 
because the similarity between the thought-currents, projected 
by Indian Aesthetics and Western Aesthetics has appeared to 
be amazing. The last chapter incorporated in the second 
edition is likely to give an idea of this amazing similarity 
between two thought-currents. 

I am extremely grateful to the lovers of Sanskrit and general 
readers, who did receive the first edition of the book with 
affection and appreciation. I am sure the second edition, which 
contains analysis of some of the Western Theories also will 
receive the same treatment from connoisseurs and general 
readers. 

At this moment when the second edition of the book is 
going to see the light of the day I offer my respectful homage 
to the Divine Mother, whose unfailing blessings have enabled 
the second edition to see light, and put on record my appre¬ 
ciation of the encouragement received from my wife, Mrs. 
Arati Mukherji, my nephew, Sri Parthasarathi Mukherji 
and my grandson Sri Suryadip Sarkar. After all, the atmos¬ 
phere which one has in home is responsible to a great extent for 
successful literary pursuits. This was maintained throughout by 
my wife, my nephew and our domestic assistants, Sri Rajendra 
Giri, Sri Tapan Naskar and Smt. Sailabala Haider. Thanks are 
due to all of them, as also to Sri Sourendranath Banerjee, who 
provided secretarial assistance in preparing type-script of the 
new chapter. The inspiration which I drew from my students, 
Dr. Sudhisankar Bhattacharya, Dr. Amarnath Bhattacharya 
and Dr. Samir Kumar Datta, is measureless. My profound 
gratitude is due to them. 

The book is now being released for adjudication by lovers 
of Sanskrit. 


Ramaranjan Mukherji 

125/1, Santoshpur Avenue 
Calcutta-700 075 
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Chapter I 

THE IDEA OF POETRY 

I 

Introduction 

In his famous work Kavyamlmamsa, the reputed critic 
Kajasekhara incorporates an interesting story relating to the 
biith of 1 oetrv and its marriage with Criticism. The story runs 
as follows : 

The Goddess of learning was practising penance on the 
Himalayas with the desire of having a son. Pleased with her 
penance, Brahma gave her a son, who was afterwards called 
Kavyapurus- i. Immediately after his birth, this child addressed 
his mother in metrical speech and introduced his own solf as 
the supreme speecli—the Eternal Verbum, which is the material 
as well as the efficient cause of the universe, that has appearance 
only. 1 At this Sarasvati became greatly pleased and granted 
him this boon : may thou be the progenitor of metrical composi¬ 
tions . may sound and sense bo your body, Sanskrit your face, 
Prakrta your hands, Apabhramsa your thighs, Paisaca your feet 
and a mixture of different Prakrtas your breast : may chiselled 
expressions be thy speech, Basa thy soul, metres thy hair, 
riddles thy sport and figures thy instruments of decoration. 
Then as Sarasvati placing the child on a slab of stone, situated 2 
close to a tree w T ent to the heavenly Ganges to have a dip there¬ 
in, the great sage Usana approached the baby and thinking him 
to be helpless took him to his own hermitage. The baby address¬ 
ed the sage in metrical expressions, whereupon he was greatly 
astonished and praised the Goddess of learning by poetical 
composition in his turn also. He referred to Sarasvati as the 
milch cow of fine expression : though constantly milked by 
poets, her store of milk shows no sign of decline, whatsoever.^ 
As Usana was the first to compose a verse* he was regarded as 
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Kavi. Anothev Kavi was Valmlki, who conducted Sai-asvatT to 
the hermitage of Usana and effected her reunion with the miss¬ 
ing child ; he, also, cursed in a verse 4 the fowler, who pierced 
the she-bird into death of the pair of playing Krauncas, and thus 
attained fame as Adikavi. Once upon a time, while Sarasvati 
was going to the celestial assembly as a judge, this child named 
Kdvyapnriis * persisted in following her ; as he was desisted by 
raothor, because as she pointed out* the gates of Brahmaloka are 
open only to one, who holds a permit to that effect from the 
supreme creator, he became angry and left the place in a hurry. 
This conduct of Kdvyapnrvsa agitated his friend Ivumara, who 
reported the whole thing to his mother Gaurl, and she, also, in 
order to prevent him created Sdhityavidyavadhu as his bride and 
asked her to follow him. The bride had to adopt various sorts of 
dress and dramatic devices to captivate the mind of her lover, 
who was completely won over by her at the end of the journey. 
The pair was then married in Vatsagulma by Gandbarva from of 
marriage. 

The Kdvyapurvsi described in this episode is Poetry and his 
bride Sdhityavidyd is the principle of literary criticism, which 
has for its another name Alamkarasastra. While Kautilya 
recognises four branches of learning, namely the different philo 
sophical systems, the Vedas, the science of agriculture and 
Politics, Rajasekhara mentions this additional branch, namely 
Sdhityavidyd, which is claimed to be the foremost of all the 
branches. 5 The word Sdhitia seems to be derived from Sahita : 
when Poetry is defined as a combination of sound and sense, it 
is quite in the fitness of things that the science of criticism that 
propounds this definition is called Sdhitya. Bdjaselchara himself 
says that, this branch deals with the different types of relation 
existing between sabda and art ha. 6 Bhoja in his 8 rnjaraprakasa 
clearly mentions these different types of relation, which are 
denotation, intention to convey a sense, purport, restriction of 
meaning, mutual connection effected by expectancy, compatabi- 
lity and proximity, ability, combination to convey a unified 
sense, association, rejection of defects, acceptance of ^Gunas, 
insertion of figures and presentation of emotional moods. This 
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observation of Bhoja gives us a glimpse of the different topics, 
dealt with in Alarri\arasastra. The description of wedding as 
solemnized between Poetry and Criticism brings out their 
mutual interdependence and shows that neither the Art of Poetry 
goes without the Science of Poetry, nor does the latter thrive 
without the former. Criticism serves as a check to Poetry, which 
is unable to throw completely into winds the existing standards 
of criticism, and thereby helps Poetry to flourish. In fact, the 
value of a poetical com'position is determined by its appeal to 
refined critics. The statement of Rajasekhara that Kavyapurusa, 
being completely captivated by Sahityavidyavadhu blindly 
follows her gives a succint hint to the idea that the productive 
activity of an artist is subordinated to the receptive activity of 
the person for whom he produces. Anandavardhana and 
Abhinavagupta maintain that, the pleasures of Poetry are not 
for the poet, but for those who enjoy it : they assume for this 
purpose a man of sound aesthetic instincts, who by dint of his 
trained intellectual power is able to identify himself easily with 
the events and characters described in Poetry or presented on 
stage a man, to whom the final appeal of Poetry is supposed to 
be made. In a similar manner the science of criticism depends 
for its sustenance on the Art of Poetry, as there can be no 
principle of literary criticism without literature itself. For this 
reason, Dandin and Visvanatha begin their works with saluta¬ 
tions to the Goddess of learning, who showers favours on Poets, 
and Mammata proceeds to sing hallelujahs to the Poet's speech 
straightway : this poet’s speech, he says, unfolds a creation, 
which is unfettered by the rules of Providence,—is comprised of 
joy alone, is not dependent on anything else,—and is charming 
on account of presentation of nine sentiments. 8 These characte¬ 
ristic features of the creation of a poet’s speech, Mammata points 
out, goes to establish its superiority over that of the supreme 
creator. First of all, Eavursti is not governed by the laws of 
nature, that go to impose restrictions on Brahmawsti ; secondly, 
Kaviwsti is made up of unmixed bliss, inasmuch as, the apprecia- 
tor of Poetry experiences nothing but joy irrespective of the 
nature of emotion, depicted by the Poet : Brahmasrsti , on the 
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other hand, is fashioned of three Gunas— Sattva y Eajas and 
Tamasy that lead respectively to pleasure, pain and infatuation, 
and consequently pure joy is not experienced in it. Thirdly, 
Kavi rsti is not dependent on any extraneous factor for its mani¬ 
festation ; it is said that, the poet is the supreme creator, 
according to whose sweet will the entire creation changes and 
takes up fresh shapes. Thus this creation does not stand in 
need of material, non-intimate or instrumental causes. It is not 
possible for Brahmasrstiy however, to do away with these three 
types of causes : a jar is not produced without clay and pettcr, 
a piece of cloth without yarns and weaver, and so on. Fourthly, 
Kavisrsti is charming with nine Rasas or sentiments, namely the 
Erotic, the Comic, the Pathetic, the Furious, the Heroic, the 
Frightful, the Disgustful, the Quietistic and the Marvellous ; in it 
the Rasas give nothing but delight ; Brahmasrstiy on the other 
hand, is comprised of six Rasas —madhura, amla, lavana, katu, 
kasaya and tikta, that are not uniformly pleasing. Thus it is clear 
that the productive activity of an artist and the receptive activity 
of an appreciator,—these two are mutually dependent on each 
other. This is corroborated by the observation of Abhinavagupta 
made in the introductory stanza of his Locana that, the essence 
of speech, which creates a novel world without taking the help 
of causal factors and makes dry and insipid universe soft and 
tasteful through delineation of sentiments, made by poetic 
faculty of the artist is identical with the combination of a poet 
and a critic. 9 

The concept of Kavijapunisay who is supposed to be an 
embodiment of w T hole literature is developed possibily on the 
analogy of the idea of Vcdapurusay who is described as being 
possessed of four horns in the shape of four forms of speech, 
namely Par'd , Pasyantz, Madhyamd and Vaikliari, three feet in 
the shape of past, present and future tenses, two heads in the 
form of transient and permanent sound-units, seven hands in 
the form of seven case-terminations ; this supreme lord, it is 
said, fettered in breast, throat and head and fulfilling ail objects 
of desire declares that his own self is the underlying principle 
of the entire universe. This proposition is rendered all the 
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more plausible by the statement of Kdvyapurvsa that, he is noth¬ 
ing other than speech, of which the great creation is a Vivnrh 
The grammarian-philosopher Bhartrhari opens his Vakyapadtya 
with a reference to tins subtlest from of speech, that is named 
Sabdabrahman ; this supreme word, which is a highly subtle 
and metempirical principle, he says, is the supreme reality • it 
is without beginning and end and lies beyond time and space, 
and consequently, eludes all. descriptions by means of positive 
and negative predicates. It is further pointed out that the 
supreme word is the efficient, as well as the material cause of 
phenomenal^ world,—efficient, when it manifests itself in the 
form of Kalasakti, at whose dictates all other Kalas act and 
material, because it constitutes the changeless background to 
the stupendous panorama of the phenomenal world. 10 The 
very fact that critics postulate the existence of Kdvyapurvsa, 
who hears close similarity to Sabdabrahman or Vedapurvsa of 
the grammarian-philosophers goes to show the stupendous in¬ 
fluence excercised by grammarians on critics, who develop their 
Alamkarasadra solely on the authority of Vyakarc.na. 

The question whether Poetry has got any real utility or not 
is an interesting study. Mallinatha in his commentaries quotes 
an observation of ancients, in which an advice to eschew Poetry 
is tendered. 11 It is pointed out that the stock-in-trade of a 
Poet is anything other than reality : he conducts men to dream¬ 
land of fancy, and thereby renders them incompetent to face the 
grim realities of ordinary world. As against this objection, the 
adherents of Poetry argue that, a poet seeks as much after truth 
as a Scientist or a Philosopher does : but whereas the scientist 
and the philosopher depend on such valid sources of knowledge 
as perception and inference, a poet relies only on his poetic 
intuition. The purpose of the poet, they say, is not to present 
truth of facts,—truth, that is found in the world of ordinary 
experience, but to delineate truth of probability,—truth, that is 
capable of leading one to the gateway of bliss. This highest 
truth is revealed to a poet,when his mind gets fully concentrated 
on depiction of a sentiment, or in other words, his poetic faculty 
starts functioning ; and the highest Truth is nothing different 
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from the absolute reality, because Reality, Consciousness and 
Bliss are but the three aspects of the same Truth. In his 
Kavydn'iisdtana, Hemacandra maintains that, a poet is as much a 
seer as a painter, and the faculties of realisation of truth and 
description are blended harmoniously in him. 12 In support of 
his proposition, he quotes an observation of Bhattatota, accord¬ 
ing to which, though in S astra> a simple seer is regarded as a 
Ravi, in ordinary world this term is used to signify one, who is 

able to describe in suitable language things revealed to his.in¬ 
ward eye. Vision, he says, consists in an intuition, that is compe¬ 
tent to find out hidden truth in things and moods : though from 
time immemorial, the Adikavi is endowed with this vision, yet 
poetry is said to originate from him only when he starts giving 
a graphic description of truths, realised by him, as a result of 
which Ad Heavy a Bdmdyana is found. 13 Thus, as the composition 
of a poet, in whom the faculty of discovering truth combines 
with the power of describing moods, presents the highest truth 
in a charming manner, the charge that, a poet takes his stand on 
falsehood is untenable. 


II 

Benefits accruing from Poetry 

The animadversion of the opponents that Poetry is to be put 
under taboo justifies fully the attempts of most of the 
AlavHtdvileus to enumerate the benefits that accrue from compo 
sition, as w r ell as perusal of poetical works. The earliest writer 
to discuss on this topic is Bharata, according to whom the 
dramatic art brings relief and solace to minds, afflicted by 
sorrows and worries of this world, and as such is a pleasure¬ 
giving device. Bhamaha thinks that, application to good’ poetry 
leads to proficiency in religion, riches, objects of enjoyment and 
salvation, as also in fine arts, and further to pleasure and 
fame. 14 Following the footsteps of Bhamaha, Visvanatha main¬ 
tains that, through Poetry even men of slow understanding 
attain easily the group of four— Dharma , Artha , Kama and 
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MoksaA 5 Composition and recitation of verses, sung in praise 
of Lord Narayana and such other deities produce religious 
merits, and so Poetry in general is capable of being regarded as 
one leading to religious merit. Moreover, according to the 
Vedas, the objects of desire in their entirety are obtained in this 
world and the next through knowledge of one word only, and 
this happens, they say, because the subtlest form of word itself 
is the highest reality. Attainment of riches from composition as 
well as appreciation of Poetry is experienced in ordinary world, 
and wealth automatically leads to objects of enjoyment. Poetry 
is said to help attainment of salvation, as it renders rrien 
competent to grasp the real significance of the philosophical 
speculations of the Upaniskds. Visvanatha says that, the group 
of four is obtained with great difficulty by persons of mature 
intellect only through dull and insipid S dstras : but the same 
group is obtained with ease by dullards even through pleasing 
Kdvya , and this goes to establish the superiority of the latter 
over the former. 16 Vamana is of opinion that, the purpose of 
Poetry is both seen and unseen, inasmuch as, it produces both 
pleasure and fame. 17 In his Sarasvatilcanthabharani Bhoja 
makes an echo of the same observation. 18 Dhanafijaya thinks 
that Poetry does not lead to Dharvia-Artha-Kama-Moks'i nor to 
proficiency in fine arts as also to fame : what actually and 
mainly it produces is supreme bliss, consequential upon 19 
aesthetic enjoyment. Abhinavagupta subscribes to the same 
view *, the main purpose of Poetry, he says, is attainment of 
supreme bliss and this capacity differentiates it from scriptures 
and historical works : though Poetry leads to the group of four 
as also to proficiency, its chief purpose is delight. Establishing 
his opinion on this proposition of Abhinavagupta, Mammata 
proceeds to enumerate the benefits, that accrue from Poetry. 
These benefits, according to him are (a) fame, (b) acquisition of 
wealth, (c) knowledge of worldly ways, id) destruction of 
inauspicious, ( e ) instantaneous and highest delight, and 
(/) attainment of advice in the charming manner.of the beloved. 
Acquisition of fame is found in case of Kahdasa, who collected 
massive reputation by composing monumental works, and that 
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of riches in case of Dhavaka, who is supposed to have amassed a 
great fortune hy dedicating the three dramas, that are ascribed 
to king Haisa to his royal patron. In a similar manner, an 
illustration of destruction of evil through Poetry is afforded by 
the case of poet Mayura, who is said to have been cured of 
leprosy by composing a collection of hundred stanzas in eulogy 
of the Sun-God. Poetry leads further, to knowledge of appro 
priate etiquettes of royal courts, that play an important part 
in maintaining the stream of culture. It is said that, one of 
the purposes of poetry is this that, it conveys advice in 
the manner of a beloved in the following form : ‘One should 
act like Kama and never like Havana’. Word, the critics say 
is of three kinds : (a) that resembling a master’s command 

( Pi-abhusammita-vakya ) (/>) that resembling a friend’s request 
(SuJrdscwbinita-vctkya), and (c*) that resembling a lady-love’s 
speech ( Kaut&sammita-vakya ). The words of the Vedas are like 
those of a master : they tender advice, no doubt, but their 
way is the way of a master, who issues summary commands ; 
the words of the Puranas are like those of a friend : they tender 
counsel indirectly in the way of an well-wisher, who only points, 
out to the good and bad effects of different actions ; the Vedas 
give prominence to enjoining words, which are incapable of 
being replaced by synonymns or of being arranged in a different 
order, while the historical and legendary works lay stress on 
meanings. The words of Poetry, however, are like those cf the 
beloved ; just as a. lady attracts her husband first towards her 
by means of side-glance and deep embrace and then conveys th 1 
desired counsel in an ineffably sweet and indescribable manner 
and makes the husband accept it without his feeling that he is 
made to swallow something, similarly a Poetry draws, first of all, 
the minds of princes, averse to ethics towards it by depicting 
emotional moods, and then administers the medicine of instruc¬ 
tion in such a way that the bitterness of the medicine is not 
experienced. Poetry does not directly command, but it makes 
the readers and spectators experience the goodness of virtuous 
path through identification with the focus of the poetic or 
dramatic situation. In it neither the sound-element is prominent 
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as in the Vedas, nor is the expressed sense-element so, asjn the 
Puranas : here both these factors are subordinated to an un¬ 
expressed emotional mood of paramount importance, for the 
suggestion of which these two expend their energies. Mammata, 
following Abhinavagupta maintains that, these purposes are only 
of secondary importance, and the prime purpose of Poetry 
consists in attainment of instantaneous and supreme bliss, that 
springs from Rasasvala. Rasa, the critics say, is a blissful state 
of ego in which knowledge of all other knowables vanishes, a 
transcendental state, produced from perception of Poetry. At 
the time of appreciation of Poetry, a connoisseur of poetic art 
experiences nothing but pleasure, and this, according to 
Mammata, constitutes the crestmark of all benefits, accruing 
from it. Mammata describes Kavya as the creation of a poet, 
expert in drawing extra-ordinary and striking descriptions : the 
descriptions, contained in it, he says, are not of ordinary world , 
they are charming and attractive. In reply to the question as 
to bow this metamorphosis of ordinary description into an 
extraordinary one takes place, Mammata refers to the magic 
power of suggestion, that is said to work behind this transfor¬ 
mation. In a Poetry, he maintains, the process of suggestion of 
sentiment is of supreme importance, and sound and sense play 
only a subsidiary role to that suggested sentiment 20 . These 
observations establish beyond doubt the contention that, 
Mammata regards the essentiality of Rasa in Kavya . Hemacandra 
considers that, the benefits that accrue from Poetry are only 
three in number : they are supreme bliss, springing from 
Rasasva la, acquisition of fame, and attainment of a counsel in 
the ineffably charming manner of a beloved. Of these three, 
instantaneous and supreme delight is of paramount importance, 
and it is obtained equally by a poet and a connoisseur of poetic 
art, while the second and the third are achieved respectively by 
a poet and a refined appreciator. Hemacandra says that, as 
acquisition of riches, knowledge of worldly ways and destruction 
of evil are capable of being obtained from S astras and other 
factors, they are not benefits, accruing from Kavya alone, and so 
he does not include them in the list of Kcivyaprayojanas 21 . In 
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support to the contention of Mammata, that is shared by 
Hemacandra, that in a Kavya sound and sense are subordinated 
to the function of suggestion, the latter quotes a statement o! 
Bhattanayaka, who in drawing the line of demarcation between 
the scopes of the Sastras, the Puranas and the Kavyas, clearly 
mentions that, while in the first prominence belongs to word, 
and in the second that to expressed meaning, in the third promi¬ 
nence belongs only to that function, that is competent to effect 
enjoyment of Basa 22 . 

The observations of Mammata and Hemacandra that, Poetry 
produces supreme bliss and at the same time tenders counsel in 
the charming manner of the beloved bring out the supreme 
power of Poetry to establish harmony between the good (Sreyas) 
and the pleasant ( Preyas ), that are described as irreconcilable in 
the Upanisads. The conflict between the Good and the Pleasant, 
so emphasised by the seers of the Upani&ads arise only in the 
empirical plane : in the trancendental plane however they are 
identical in essence, because the Good and the Pleasant are but 
tw’o aspects of the same Absolute Reality. As Poetry removes 
the veil of ignorance of an appreciator and conducting him to a 
higher plane of consciousness induces him to realise the bliss- 
portion of his own self, that is nothing different from Good, the 
so-called conflict between S reyas and Preyas is not experienced 
by him : on the other hand, what he experiences is identity 
between the two. The power by which Poetry lifts a connoisseur 
of poetic art to the transcendental plane, the Dhvaniva Un says, 
is nothing other than the function of Vyanjana : it eliminates 
the idea of unpleasant from the Good, and at the same time, 
introduces the idea of Good into the Pleasant. 


Ill 

Poetry—what it is ? 

The question of utility of Poetry leads us to a more important 
question of formulating a correct definition of K&vya. From 
the very beginning of Alamkarascistra , attempts have been made 
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u piopouna crus detmition in clear-cut terms, but storm of 
controversy on this issue has never ceased to exist. The earliest 
critic to define Poetry from the standpoint of a spectator of 
dramatic performance is Bharata, according to whom, for a 
spectator of a dramatic performance, good poetry is that, which 
is composed of delicate and beautiful words and is easy to under¬ 
stand, which is not bereft of logic and is capable of being 
combined with dance, and in which various emotional moods 
are depicted and different dramatic unities observed. 23 This 
definition is not definition of Poetry in gener. 1, but of a parti¬ 
cular branch, namely Drsyakavya, and as such, does not merit 
consideration. The next critic Bhamaha makes the grammatical 
connection of sound and sense his starting point, and defines 
Poetry as word and meaning taken together, 2 * Later rhetori¬ 
cians point out that this definition is competent enough to 
differentiate a piece of poetic creation from the Vedic texts and 
the historical works, because while in a work of poetic art sound 
and sense are of equal importance, in the Vedas and the Itili&sas 
the sound and sense-elements are of greater importance respec¬ 
tively. Bhamaha himself introduces the view-point of those, who 
legard the sound-element as of more importance, and as such 
the figures belonging to sound as essential to the very existence 
of Ka,vya, as also of those, according to whom, the sense-element 


is of prime importance, and consequentially, the figures belon¬ 
ging to sense confer the status of Poetry upon a combination of 
sound and sense, and finally gives his own judgement that, as in 
a work of poetic art both the sound and sense-elements are of 
equal importance, figures belonging to both are covetablo in it. 25 
The decision of Bhamaha not only shows equal prominence 
given to language and meaning in his system, but at the same 
time betrays his greatest regard for the principle of embellish¬ 
ment, to signify which he uses the term VahroMi. Bhamaha’s 
Alamkara denotes the assemblage of poetic figures, like 
anuprasa, upama and the like, and Vakrokti refers to a striking¬ 
ness of expression, that underlies all figures of speech : he thinks 
that, in order to constitute a poetic expression, an ordinal- 
expression has got to deviate from its normalcy, so that it 


may 
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acquire charm, and it is this deviating strikingness of expression 
that is connoted by the term Vakrokti . Thus, Vakrokti is an 
essential principle of an Alamk&ra , and necessarily of K&vya 
itself, 

Dandin realises the difficulty of adumbrating an accurate 
definition of Poetry, because it depends as much on the psycho¬ 
logical conditions of an appreciator as on the use of refined 
expressions and presentation of charming meanings. The same 
work of Poetic Art is relished in different ways by men of 
different dispositions, and consequently, the only answer to 
the question, what is Poetry is this that, one, which is relished 
or taken interest in as Poetry is Poetry, Considering from 
this point of view, the whole of a history or a biography is 
capable of being regarded as Poetry by a person, who relishes 
it as such: In his ‘Defence of Poetry’ P.B. Shelley correctly 
remarks : ‘The parts of a composition may be poetical, without 
the composition as a whole being a poem. A single sentence 
may be considered as a whole, though it may b3 found in the 
midst of a series of unassimilated portions ; a single word even 
may be a spark of inextinguishable thought’. The definitions of 
Poetry, as found in treatises on Alamkara impart to us only the 
views of their propounders as accurately as the medium of 
language permits, and this explains the plethora of criticisms, 
levelled against the definition of one by others holding 
different views on the subject. To obviate this difficulty, 
Dandin, instead of formulating a difinition gives us only a 
description of Kdvyasarira , which, according to him, is comprised 
of well-arranged words, expressive of an intended idea. 26 He 
uses the term ista to signify this desired sense, and in explaining 
this, his commentators say that, this is a charming idea. 
Although Dandin recognises the necessity of a beautifying 
principle in Kavya , he* does not, like Bhamaha, regard the 
individual poetic figures as the sole means of beautifying a 
Kavya. In this connection, he introduces a dissertation on the 
two modes or kinds of poetic diction, that are supposed to differ 
widely from each other. It is said that, on the essentials of a 
poetic creation, the up-holders of Vaidarbha-mdrga hold a view’ 
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that is completely different from that, followed by the champions 
of Gaudiya-marga : while the former prefer grace and lucidity 
in Kavyriy the latter are much in favour of grandeur and 
verbosity. Dandin shows partiality towards Vaidarbha-marga> 
whose essence is said to consist in employment of ten Gunas y 
enumerated by him, and it is asserted that, a contrariety to 
these ten excellences is often traced in Gavdiya-marga , 27 He 
defines an Alamkara as a quality that imparts beauty to a poetic 
creation and maintains that, some of these Alamkdras are 
competent enough to differentiate these two types of poetic 
diction. 28 This observation shows that, Dandin regards a China 
and an Alamkara as identical in nature, both being means of the 
same beautifying principle ; the only difference between them 
lies in the fact that, while a Gun% is an Alamkara peculiar to 
Vaidarbha-mdrga , a poetic figure is an Alamkara common to both 
the types of diction. 

Vamava is of opinion that, a combination of sound and sense, 
beautified by Guna and Alamkara constitutes Poetry : the term 
Kavya , he says, is often used figuratively to signify the idea of a 
simple combination of language and moaning. He thinks that, 
each and every association of sound and sense is incapable of 
being regarded as Kavya , and what actually bestows the dignity 
of a poetic expression on an ordinary linguistic expression is the 
Alamkara. This Alamkara is not to be taken in its ordinary 
sense of poetic figures only : it conveys, as well, the idea of 
poetic beauty in general, and that constitutes the real connota¬ 
tion of the term 29 . A Poetry, he further maintains, is rendered 
beautiful by insertion of excellences and poetic figures and 
rejection of defects. • In this Vamana agrees with Bhamaha and 
Dandin that, a beautifying principle is of prime importance in a 
work of poetic art. But w'hile Bhamaha does not introduce the 
concept of Gunas y and Dandin does not make any difference 
between Gana and Alamkara , he attempts for the first time, to 
draw a clear-cut line of demarcation between these two elements. 
While Dandin keeps himself content w T ith furnishing a descrip¬ 
tion of Kavyasarlra only, and does not probe into the factor, 
that constitutes the soul of a poetic creation, the question as to 
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what constitutes this soul is, for the first time, posed by Vamana, 
who in answer to it declares Riti, or diction as forming the 
essence of Poetry. Riti , he says, is a particular arrangement 
of words, and the factors, that bring out this particularity in 
arrangement are the elements known as Gunas. Vamana 
speaks of three types of diction— Vaidarbht , Gau&iya and 
PdTicdli : of these three, the first one is said to be possessed of 
all the ten excellences, the second of only two— Ojas and Kduti 
and the third one of other two— Mdihurya and Sankumarya. 
The importance of diction is pointed out by comparing it to the 
lines in a painting, and by saying that, just as a picture gets 
itself established on a few lines, similarly Poetry also takes its 
stand on Riti . Vamana is in favour of adoption of Vaidarbht 
type of diction, as it is endowed with all Gunas : his advice is to 
eschew the other two types, as they are possessed of very few 
excellences. It is curious to note that, though Vamana regards 
Poetry as a combination of sound and sense, beautified by Guna 
and Alamkara, he does not recognise the essentiality of Alamkara 
in Kdvya . He thinks that, Guni produces beauty—the beauty 
that entitles a particular composition to be called Kdvya , and 
Alamkara only heightens the beauty thus produced. Thus 
while Guna is an essential means of embellishment in Poetry, 
an Alamkara is a non-essential means, going only to heighten 
the beauty thus created by the Gunas. The Guna, therefore, 
being essential for the very existence of Poetry is described as 
Xitya , implying that the Alamkara is Anitya 30 . 

Regarding his views on the definition of Poetry or on the 
factors, whose presence converts an ordinary expression into a 
poetic one, Udbhata leaves us in complete darkness, because bis 
only work that has been recovered explains merely the charac¬ 
teristic features of a few Alamkaras: In his treatment of poetic 
figures Udbhata closely iollows the tradition of Bhamalia, and 
puts much premium on a number of decorative devices, by 
which poetic expression is capable of being rendered attractive. 
Rudrata defines Poetry simply as an association of sound and 
sense, and influenced possibly by Dandin and Vamana speaks of 
four types of diction : Pdncdli , Ldtiyd. Gaudiyd and Vaidarbht. 
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Of these Paricdli is characterised by short, Ldtiyd by medium 
and Gaudiyd by long compound-vtrords, while Vaidarbht is 
marked by entire absence of compounds. The acceptance of 
compounds as the criterion of classifying Ritis betrays the view¬ 
point of Rudrata that diction belongs altogether to the province 
of words. His advice is to use such expression as is competent 
to bring out as much idea as is intended,—an expression, that 
becomes a complete unit through rejection of defects and inser¬ 
tion of decorative devices. He further maintains that, such 
words and such arrangements are to be preferred, as go to 
render a creation really charming . 81 These observations of 
Rudrata show his fondness for the principle of beauty of poetic 
expression, but it is a pity that instead of discussing this princi¬ 
ple in detail, he proceeds to give an elaborate and exhaustive 
treatment of the poetic figures, adding a good number to the old 
ones, treated by Bhamaha, Dandin, Vamana and Udbhata. 
Although these writers do not realise the truth that, poetic 
expression being a manifestation of the personality of the poet 
is bound to differ in each case, and as such poetic figures or 
modes of expression are incapable of being grouped under a few 
fixed heads or categories, and proceed to add new Alamkaras to 
the list of already existing ones, they give a good start 
to Poetics by underlining the importance of beauty in a 
poetic expression, which, they think, is added to it by Gunas 
and Alamkaras , that belong only to its outward form. 

Coming to AnandaVardhana, we find the emphasis shifted 
from the external elements of Poetry to a much more intimate 
factor,—from Gunas and Alamkaras —to Dhvani. This learned 
critic, like Dandin, realises the difficulties involved in formula¬ 
tion of a definition of Poetry, and accordingly, avoids this 
question careifully. In reply to the question as to what consti¬ 
tutes the soul of a Poetic creation, Anandavardhana points out 
to the unexpressed content and opines that, manifestation of 
this content, alone, is sufficient enough to extend recognition as 
good poetry to a combination of souna and sense r although it is 
bereft of figures of speech and charming expressions. In explain¬ 
ing his doctrine, his commentator Abhinavagupta says that, 
2 
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words and expressed meanings, being comprehended by all 
constitute the body of Poetry, and the very fact that an ordinary 
expression, though consisting in an association cf word and 
expressed meaning is not regarded as a specimen of Kavya goes 
to show that, there is a factor, other than these two, that consti¬ 
tutes the true essence of Poetry, and this factor, he says, is 
nothing other than an implicit idea. According to Anandavar- 
dhana, a suggested sense manifests itself in any one of these 
three aspects : (a) in the aspect of a fact (Vastu), (b) in the 
aspect of an imaginative mood ( Alamkara ), and (c) in the aspect 
of an emotional mood (Rasa). Although from the point of theory, 
lie considers each of these three aspects of suggested meaning 
as imparting life to Poetry, his real leaning is towards 
Rasadhvani, and it is not incorrect to draw such a conclusion 
from his observation that, practically he regards a suggested 
emotional mood as the correct secret of a Poetic Art. Seasons 
that enable one to draw such a conclusion are furnished, firstly, 
by the observation, which he makes, while giving a historical 
note on the creation of Kavya,— the observation that, history 
reveals Rasadhvani as forming the soul of a Poetic creation, in¬ 
asmuch as, the Ramayana is only an outward manifestation of 
tragic emotion, aroused in the mind of the poet, on hearing the 
lamentations of Kraunca, separated from its consort, and 
secondly, by the explanation, furnished by him of Gun is and 
AUmkaras — the explanation that, these elements are related 
not to sound and sense, but to emotional mood alone. In sharp 
contrast to the views held by writers belonging to_ pre-dbvam 
school that, Gums are dharmas of sabda and art ha, Anandavard- 
hana holds that! really, they are qualities, inhering Rasa—the 
soul of a Poetry, and when one describes them as qualities 
belonging to sound and sense, he only says so figuratively. In 
Anandavardhana, we fin! an attempt to hold a psychological 
analysis of an appreciator.; as he says, the three qualities 
Mdlhnrya, Ojas and Prasad a, postulated by him lies at the root 
of production of three types of mental states, produced from 
perception of Poetry, delineating different sentiments. Similarly, 
the poetic figures, he holds, though belonging to sabda and artha 
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go really to augment the beauty of the emotional mood, that 
creates them in its urge to manifest itself. But although, 
Anandavardhana betrays his partiality for Rasadhvani , he takes 
care to maintain his original position that, Dhvani , in general, 
constitutes the soul of Poetry, and accordingly quotes copious 
illustrations of Vastudhiani and Alamharadhvaniy alike. The 
consideration, that prompts him to take this stand is possibly to 
grant recognition as good specimens of Poetry to descriptions of 
natural objects, drawn by hosts of poets, in which the revelation 
of Rasa is not so clear. 82 His commentator Abhinavagupta, 
however, does not like to hold this double stand : he declares 
Rasadhvani , alone, as forming the soul of Poetry and maintains 
that, the suggestion of Vastu and Alamkara ultimately terminates 
in that of Rasa. This assertion gives Vastudhvani and Alamlca - 
radhvani practically the same status with that of expressive 
word and expressed meaning,—elements, that constitute only 
the means to the ultimate end— Rasadhvani , but the commenta¬ 
tor tries to justify the statement that Vastudhvani and Alamka - 
radhvani also form the essence of a Poetic Art by saying that, 
when facts and figures are comprehended through the function of 
suggestion, they acquire inexplicable charm, and consequential 
superiority to vdjyartha y that renders them fit to secure the 
status of the soul of Poetry. 88 Thus, in the view of Abhinava¬ 
gupta, although the terms Vastn-dhvani and Alamkara-dhvani 
are capable of being explained away as figurative express¬ 
ions, Dhvanitva in the strictest sense of the term belongs to 
Rasa alone. Following the footsteps of this great commentator, 
all later writers show a decided partiality for Rasadhvani . 

It is curious to note that though Abhinavaoupta declares the 
essentiality of Rasa in Poetry, without which there could be no 
Kdvya , he criticises Bhattanayaka, when the latter attempts to 
explain away the Prakrta stanza : ‘Bhama Dhammia’ etc. as an 
example of manifestation of Rasa . Bhattanayaka is of opinion 
that in the stanza under consideration, it is the realisation of 
Frightful sentiment that leads to cognition of the much- 
talked-of negation, because the religious-minded person who is 
afraid of the lion naturally keeps away from the grove, infested 
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with the mighty lion. In reply to this Abhinavagupta points 
out that, the Frightful sentiment is not realised by the religious- 
minded person, wbo becomes a victim to ifc3 basic feeling fear 
only : this Frightful sentiment, if it is realised at all, is experi¬ 
enced by a man of poetic sensibility alone. He further points 
out that, a semblance of erotic emotion is really experienced in 
the stanza, and maintains that, by affording recognition to Rasa> 
Bhattanayaka practically accepts the position of the 
Dhvanivadiii) the difference between the stands of the two lying 
in the fact that, while a Dhvanivddin recognises this that, the 
centre of gravity in a Poetic creation may lie in its material and 
its imagination, as much as in its emotional element, 
Bhattanayaka holds that it is an emotional element that is of 
prime importance in Poetry. Bhattanayaka is of opinion that, 
whereas in the S astra y S abda predominates and in the Akhyana 
Artha , in the Kavya both these elements are subordinated to the 
Vyapdra. This he says, is three-fold in nature : Abhidha , Bhdva - 
katva Vydpdra , and Bhojakatva : Abhidha presents the Vibhavas , 
Anubhdvas and Vyabhitdribhdvas,—Bhdvakatva accomplishes 
generalisation of these factors as also of others ,—Bhojakatva 
brings Sattvaguna into prominence and ultimately leads to 
manifestation of one’s pure consciousness. In explaining the 
observation of Buyyaka that although Bhattanayaka affords 
recognition to Dhvani, he does not realise its essentiality in 
Kavya, Jayaratha quotes a verse, ascribed to Bhattanayaka, 
according to which even though Dhvani is an established 
entity, it is only an element and not an essence of Poetry, 
and maintains that, the learned critic belongs to that class 
of objectors, who do not deny the existence of Dhvani, but 
declare it as lying beyond the province of words. 34 In 
commenting upon this verse, ascribed to Bhattanayaka, 
Abhinavagupta observes that, the statement of the learned 
critic that, Di.avani constitutes only an element and not 
an essence of Poetry relates only to fact and imaginative 
mood, because he himself by postulating the existence of a 
function known as Bhojakatva affords recognition to emotional 
mood or I?asft. 35 These interpretations of the views of 
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Bhattanayaka made by ancient scholars distinctly show that 
according to this great critic Rasa is of essential importance in 
Poetry. 

The importance of Rasa is recognised equally by Dhananjaya : 
he is of opinion that, everything in this world whether it is 
delightful or detestable,—high or low—gross or elegant- 
occult or deformed—entity or nonentity* when touched by the 
imagination of a poet and a man of cultivated taste becomes 
helpful towards realisation of Rasa, This Rasa , he thinks, is 
brought into comprehension through Tatparya or Purport, 
consisting in the intention of the speaker, and consequently, the 
Vibhavas , Anubhdvas and Vyabhicaribhavas stand in the same 
relation to Rasa as do the imports of individual terms to the 
import of the whole proposition. For this reason, the postula¬ 
tion of a separate function known as Vyanjana in order to 
account for manifestation of Rasa is unnecessary. Dhanika 
maintains that the relation existing between a Rasa and a 
Kavya is not that as exists between a suggestor and a suggested : 
it is one of Bhavya-Bhavakabhdva, or in other words, Poetry 
makes the emotional moods sensed. The observations of 
Dhananjaya and Dhanika are sufficient to show that both of 
them underline the importance of Rasa in Kavya. 

Rajas _-khara, influenced possibly by Vamana, describes 
Poetry as a sentence possessing literary excellences and 
embellished by Poetic figures, but at the same time, he does not 
fail to bring Rasa into prominence. He introduces a novel topic 
on maturity or Pdka in Poetry and discusses different views on 
the nature of this Pdka . Mangala is of opinion that, it is a 
literary finish, obtained through proper combination of nouns 
and verbs : other scholars fail to agree with Mangala on this 
issue ; they define Pdka as the competency of a Poet to select 
suitable words and to put them in appropriate places. 
Avantisundari ridicules both these views and maintains that, 
maturity consists in use of Ginza, Alamkara , Riti , S abda, Artha 
and Bandha in consonance with the Rasa, intended to be 
depicted by the Poet. Bajasekbara is fully in agreement with 
her so far as this doctrine is concerned,—a doctrine, that 
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reminds one of the observations of Anandavardhana that, in a 
work of poetic art, words, meanings, literary excellences, poetic 
figures and styles have no distinct status of their own,—all of 
them being dependent absolutely on Basa. The contradiction 
existing between Rajasekhara’s description of Poetry and his 
definition of maturitv is not to be taken too seriously, because 
the work is more a convenient handbook on the discipline of 
Poets than a treatise dealing with general principles of 
Poetics. 37 

The important place assigned to Basa in a poetic creation 
retains itself in the speculations of Bhoja, whose Sarasvati- 
kanthabharana is probably a compilauon based on the model of 
the earlier work Agnipurana. Although Bhoja does not give 
any indication of his awareness ot the doctrine of Dhvani, 
adumbrated by Anandavardhana, he recognises the essentiality 
of Basa in Kavya , and puts a great deal of emphasis on it. This 
is evident from the fact that, he defines Poetry as a composition, 
free from blemishes, endowed with literary excellences, 
decorated with figures of speech and overflowing with emotion. 
This definition is merely an expansion of the definition, 
propouuded by the compiler of Agnipurana, formed by addition 
of the element of Basa to the essential characteristics mentioned 
in the latter, according to which, Poetry is a sentence, shining 
with figures, possessed of excellences and bereft of blemishes. 38 
Bhoja, however, does not point out clearly the relation which 
the Gunas , Alamlcaras and Dosas bear to Basa , and Dr. S. K. De 
rightly observes that, ‘his conception of Basa bears resemblance 
to that of the utpatti-vadins'. By recognising the truth that, 
possession of literary excellences and poetic figures converts an 
ordinary expression into a poetic one, Bhoja stages a go-back to 
the old systems of Bhamaha, Dandin and Vamana, but at the 
same time by inclusion of Basa in the list of differentia of 
Poetry he betrays unknowingly the influence exercised on him 
by the critics of Kashmira tradition, the main protagonists of 
which are Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta. In Srngara- 
Prakasa Bhoja declares Srngara as the sole Basa , but his 
concept of this Srngara is completely different from its ordinary 
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notion, which mates it identical with the Erotic. *“°”* '• * 
him, Srngara is the specihc inherent „».Utyoi theJ5go. that 
forms the very basis of desire. As Rasa is a iss u 
Ego, each of its types is based on this inherent 4 ual,ty that 

renders Basdsvada possible. 39 

Ksemendra takes the essentiality of Basa for grantee an 
posits Propriety as constituting the very life of a poetic creation, 
that is known to depict emotions ; the literary excellences and 
poetic figures, he says, beautify only the external form of a 
poetry, being acquired attributes, and the principle tha en 

all these elements is that of appropriateness. In e a ora-nig 

this doctrine, ho further states that, a poetic figure augments 

the beauty of a poetic expression only when it is mser e 
properly in an appropriate place : in this respect it is sinm.u o 
an ordinary instrument of decoration, that rone ers a 
charming only when worn in proper place. ius a ” 
placed on neck, a necklace worn in waist, an anklet isp a 
arm, a bangle arranged in foot-all these make a frame allthe 
more ludicrous ; in a similar manner, valour s lown o ° 

and compassion to an enemy subject a man to criticism, game 

of acquiring praise for him. Ksemendra remarks m , 
thing happens in case of Gunas and AlamJcaras belonging t 
Poetry : Without ^ they fail to become instruments of 

embellishment- In reply to the question - . ^ certl 
tutes Propriety, he says that, that which is suited to a “rta 
thing is called proper and its abstract notion is call 
This Propriety, he continues, has application wi re 
various points, such as the word and the sentence, he import o 
the composition, the literary excellence and poetic fig “ re ’ * 
sentiment, the verb, the case, the gender, the numb r he 

adjective, the prefix, the particle, the surroundings, the fa 

the vow, the truth, the force, the purpose, the sum “ arl fc ^ 
the intuition, the stage, the thought, the °°“ enC * mh ’ ongh 
benediction and such other essentials of Poet y. ^ 

Ksemendra mentions sentiment or Basa as one o 
elements pervaded by propriety, a careful analysis 

u,-: that the test of Aucttya lies m 
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sll rt& es fcion of Rasa. Thus the principle of Propriety, based as 
it is on the contention of Anandavardhana that, there is no 
other circumstance which leads to the violation of Rasa other 
tbaii impropriety, and the supreme secret of Rasa consists in 
observing the established rules of Propriety 42 —is nothing 
original in itself, but the chief credit of the critic lies in the 
application of Aiccitya to various points in a Poem in such a 
manner that, the aspiring poet realises the importance of Rasa 
and knows what is right and proper in Poetry. As Ksemendra 
is mainly a writer on Kavisilcsci , he furnishes profuse illustra¬ 
tions of Aucitya concerning every point, and thereby brings 
home to a prospective poet his thesis that, in a Poetry, words, 
meanings, literary excellences, poetic figures and such other 
elements are to be so arranged as they go to help the manifesta¬ 
tion of Rasa . In his Kavikanthabharaiui Ksemendra expresses 
his opinion that, Camatkara constitutes the very life of Poet and 
Poetry : a composition, bereft of this element, he says, is like 
gold without any priceless gem to illumine it, and is as unattrac¬ 
tive as the youth of a lady, devoid of grace. Ksemendra speaks 
of ten kinds of Camatkara , which are enumerated as follows : 
charm, w T hich one accrues without deliberation, that for which 
one has to delib rate, that which pervades a whole composition, 
that which resides in a part of a verse, that found in words, 
that traced in meanings, that noticed in sound and sense, that 
residing in figures of speech, that existing in sentiment and that 
found in the story of a famous personality. 4 3 The concept of 
Camatkara is not a novel one ; because the learned Dhvanikara 
and Abhinavagupta use this expression several times in their 
compositions. Dr. Raghavan thinks that originally the term 
Camatkara was an onomatopoeic word referring to the clicking 
sound we make with our tongue when we taste something snappy, 
and in course of its semantic enlargements, it came to mean a 
sudden fillip relating to any feeling of a pleasurable type . 44 
Thus it refers to delight, that arises in the mind of an apprecia- 
tor on reading a poem, and as such, comprehends all the poetical 
elements— Gun% Alamkara , Riti , Vrtti , Dhvani and Rasa . By 
recognising the essentiality of Camatkara or literary delight, 
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Ksemendra makes a new approach te the problem of Poetry : 
he thinks that in order to constitute poetic expression a compo¬ 
sition has got to be relished or enjoyed, whether this enjoyment 
is due to sound-effect or to depth of meaning, or to insertion of 
poetic figures or to depiction of moods : he is of opinion that, it 
is this ability to cause artistic delight that differentiates a poetic 
expression from an ordinary linguistic one. 

Coming to Kuntaka we find the emphasis shifted from 
external appendages and even from the unexpressed content to 
the imaginative faculty of the Poet, that gives a new turn to an 
expression and enables it to bloom into the flower of Poetry : 
in the whole range of Sanskrit Alamkarikas he is the only critic 
to give the creative faculty of the Poet its due share by inclu¬ 
ding it in the definition of Kavya,—others only mentioning it, 
as one of the causal factors of poetic creation. He makes 
Bhamaha’s conception of Poetry his starting point and defines 
it as a combination of sound and sense, arranged in a composi¬ 
tion, shining with strikingness of expression, effected by the 
skill of the poet,—a composition that causes delight to the 
connoisseurs of poetic art. 45 In explaining this definition he, 
first of all, sets at rest all controversies, concerning the problem 
whether word alone constitutes Poetry or meaning alone does 
it, and maintains that, as the ability to cause delight is present 
both in language and idea, as is oil in each seed,—both are of 
equal importance in it. He further asserts that, in Kavya sound 
and sense are arranged in perfect unison,—the language going 
to render the meaning charming and the meaning trying to 
make the language attractive. A piece of poetic creation in 
which the beauty ol sound alone flatters the ear or the depth of 
import alone captivates the mind is not, for this reason, regarded 
as a specimen of good Poetry : a lofty idea, conveyed through 
an expression, not befitting it, Kuntaka says, is as good as dead, 
and in a similar manner, a beautiful expression, significant of an 
idea, not suiting the occasion is as hated as a disease. From 
this it follows that, of a number of synonymous words, the word 
used by the poet alone conveys the intended idea and the meaning 
presented by him alone causes delight by its own nature : it is 
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difficult to alter a word or the position of a word, without making 
the poet say something worse, than he does say. 46 In reply to 
the question as to what lies behind the harmonious blending of 
language and meaning, as is found in Poetry, Kuntaka points 
out to Vakrokti , which is explained as a mode of expression, 
to which charm is infused by the skill of the poet. Thus in 
the doctrine of Kuntaka, ultimate emphasis is laid on 
imaginative faculty of the Poet, that gives a new turn to 
expression and arranges language and meaning in unison. 
Taking this broad connotation of Vakrokti , Kuntaka maintains 
that, this Vakrokti constitutes the only possible embellishment 
or Alamk'dm of Poetry. 47 As this Alamkara is a part and 
parcel of Poetry, it is incapable of being removed from that ; 
embellished sound and sense constitute Kavya, and it is 
not proper to say that Alamkara belongs to Kavya, for this 
statement is likely to suggest that, it is possible for a Poetry to 
exist without it. 48 Kuntaka speaks of six different types oi 
Vakratdy created by Kavi-vyapara : these are varna-vinydsava- 
krata, pada-purvardhavakrata , pada-pardrdhavakrata , vakya- 
vakratd, praharo net-vakratd and prabandha-vakrata. Of these 
six types, the first consists in peculiar use of letters, the second 
in peculiar use of synonyms, conventional words, words used in 
their secondary meanings, attributive words, covert expressions, 
compounds and suffixes, roots, gender and verb and the third in 
peculiar use of tense, case, number, voice, person, particle and 
indeclinable. The fourth type of vakratd namely vdkya - 
vakratd consists in charming presentation of Rasa , attractive 
description of Svabhava, and pleasing introduction of Alamkara . 
it comprehends, according to Kuntaka, the concept of individual 
poetic figures. The fifth and sixth types of Vakratd relate 
respectively to "peculiarity of topic and strikingness of compo¬ 
sition. The emphasis laid by him on Vakratd, of which Rasa 
is only one aspect leads the scholars to believe that Kuntaka 
developes an altogether new system, opposed to the doctrine of 
Dhvani : in fact, Kuyyaka categorically mentions that Kuntaka, 
comprehends the concept of Dhvani under such varieties of 
Vakratd as upacdravakratd and the like, and thereby, throws 
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open the suggestion that, he belongs to that group of scholars 
opposed to the theory of Dhvani, who like to equate Dhvani 
with Lakxind. A careful analysis of Kuntaka’s work, however, 
reveals him to be an out and out Dhvanivadin, who not only 
recognises the supreme importance of Rasa and Svabhava , but 
at the same time realises the truth of Anandavardhana s 
doctrine that, propriety constitutes the secret of all composition. 
For this reason while defining varna-vinyasa-vakratd, he 
expresses his opinion that, letters appropriate to the context 
only are to be inserted and certain sounds, though unsuited to 
certain situations are capable, of helping the idea and Rasa in 
other situations. This reminds one of the observations of the 
learned Dhvanikdra that, such defects as unmelodiousness and 
the like are anityadosas , detrimental as they are to manifestation 
of the Erotic, but favourable to that of the Heroic, and testifies 
to his conviction that, such letters are to he used as are 
competent to bring Rasa into comprehension 49 . Then again 
his observation that such alliteration to create which a poet 
does not stand in need of taking recourse to a strenous effort 
and in which repeated letters are often changed creates a case 
of varna-vakratd echoes practically the doctrine oi Ananda¬ 
vardhana that a figure for the improvisation of which special 
effort is necessary on the part of the poet is not organically 
related to Poetic Art and that the same sound-effect is not to 
be continued at great length 50 . In elaborating this principle 
of varna-vinydsa-vakrata, Kuntaka further states that, though 
the poetic figure Yamaha is recognised as a case ot one such 
Vakratd, it lacks in beauty in other respect and as such, he 
refrains from discussing this element in detail : here, he 
continues, no life, other than a strikingness of expression is cog - 
nised. This observation, which is nothing but an expansion of 
Anandavardhana’s thesis that, such obscure figures as Yamaha 
and the like are incapable of being related intimately to poetic 
art, because for their improvisation a good deal of effort is 
necessary on the part of the Poet, who has. to search after 
suitable words—brings into light his idea that, other than 
strikingness of expression there is an entity that gives'the 
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very life to a poetic creation 51 . Then again -while concluding 
ms discussion on Vi$esin%-vakraia, Kuntaka maintains that 
application of adjectives, Suited to the situation render a Poetry 
charming, because it brings Rasa to a relishable state, or in 
other words, helps in the manifestation of emotional mood 52 . 

extending recognition to Samvrti-vakratd, which consists in 
concealment of an idea and its expression through another mode 
with the help of pronouns and the like in order to create charm— 
as one of the main types of VaJcrata 9 Kuntaka accepts the prin¬ 
ciple of Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta that, charm is 
associated with concealment, and consequently, while a touch of 
suggestion makes an idea charming, that of denotation makes it 
unattractive 53 . Anandavardhana mentions suggestiveness of a 
sufiix, and following him, Kuntaka, also, ennmerates Pratyaya - 
vakrata as one of the varieties of Vakrata : this vakrata , he 
says, consists in use of proper suffixes, as are competent to 
suggest the intended idea or emotion. Kuntaka things that of 
a number of synonymous words used in different gender, the 
one used in feminine is to be preferred, because the gender 
itself is charming and is able to bring Rasa into comprehension, 
even though other forms of strikingness are not there : he 
introduces, in this connection, the topic of Lihia-vakratd y which 
consists in use of a gender, that suits the occasion by means 
of its effectiveness in suggesting the intended emotion 54 . In a 
similar manner Kuntaka’s Kdlavakrata and Samkhya-vakrata 
consist respectively in propriety of tense and number or in other 
words, in their effectiveness in suggesting the idea or emotion. 
With reference to Pada-vakratd , he says that, it is indication of 
an emotional mood through prefixes and indeclinables in such a 
way that the mood manifested flashes forth as the sole life of 
the expression : this statement clearly shows that he considers 
Rasa as the main end of a poetic creation. 55 It is interesting 
to note that, a number of verses, quoted by Anandavardhana as 
examples of different types of Dhvani are cited by Kuntaka to 
illustrate different varieties of Vakrata : thus Anandavardhana’s 
own verse : ’tala jaanti guna* etc. as well as the stanza : 
snigdhasyamala’ etc. cited by Anandavardhana as instances 
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of Arthantarascmhramitavacya dhvani are given as examples of 
Rudhi-vakrata ; the expression—‘kusumasamayayugam’ etc. 
quoted as an illustration of S abiasaktimuladhvani as an instance 
of Parydyavakrata ; and the stanza : ‘gaanam ca mattameham’, 
given as an example of Atyantatiraskrtavdcya dhvani as an 
example of Upacaravakrata. This leads to the inevitable 
conclusion that Kuntaka proceeds to formulate the doctrine of 
Vakrokti after taking the existence of Dhvani for granted. In 
explaining vastuvakrata, he* describes it as the presentation of a 
charming all-important natural attribute of a thing by a suitable 
language : another form of this vakrata , he says, consists in 
drawing a new form of an object,—a form that surpasses all 
worldly limits and shines, as it receives a touch of poetic intui 
tion or that of the poet’s culture and training. In support of his 
thesis that, a poet is competent to give a new shape to a thing, 
Kuntaka quotes the well-known verse : ‘Apare Kavyasamsare’ 
etc. found in the Agnipurana and cited by Anandavardhana. As 
regards vaky a *vakrata y he maintains that, like the skill of a 
painter realised as something distinct from a board, colour and 
other ingredients, this type of vakrata also is something different 
from use of words, meanings, literary excellences and poetic 
figures, and is identical with the skill of the Poet. In explaining 
this proposition, he states that, although the skill of the Poet 
gives the very life to Rasa , Svabhdva and Alamkara , yet it is essen¬ 
tial in case of an Alamkara , because a figure not inserted skil¬ 
fully in a proper place does not cause delight to connoisseurs of 
poetic art r in conclusion, he maintains, further, that, the entire 
assemblage of Rasa t Svabhdva and Alamkara is rendered fresh 
and charming when introduced properly by a dexterous poet. 55 
This classification of an element introduced in Poetry into three 
categories betrays unmistakably the influence exercised by the 
three-fold classification of Dhvani into Vastii, Alamkara and 
Rasa , as drawn by Anandavardhana. Kuntaka speaks of three 
different types of Svabhdva pertaining to various beings and 
things, and tenders advice to* adopt different ways for their 
presentation : thus when a rational conscious being is described, 
such of his natural attributes as are competent to bring perma- 
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nenfc moods to a relishable state are to be painted ; and when 
an animal is described, such qualities as suit its own class are 
to be delineated, so that they may please the refined readers by 
causing a suspension of disbelief. 87 An insentient being, he 
says* becomes a fit object of description in Poetry only when it 
causes charm by its capacity to awaken Rasa. 59 This observa¬ 
tion reminds one of the proposition of Anandavardhana that, in 
every work of poetic art there must be some human element 
present, however predominantly descriptive it might be of 
unconscious phenomena of nature, in explaining which Abhinava- 
gupta maintains that, every thing depicted in Poetry—whether 
it is conscious or unconscious—is intimately related with human 
feeling, inasmuch as, it either excites or ensues from that. 
The important place assigned to Rasa in the system of Kuntaka 
is evident from his attitude to the figure Rasavat : he does not 
regard this as an Alamkara, because the Rasa, is awakened not 
for the purpose of embellishing expressed word and sense, but 
for its own sake, and so he maintains that, it is an Alamkarya , 69 
But Rasa plays the greatest part in what Kuntaka calls 
Prab .ndharvakrata and Prakaranci-vakrata ; it is said that such 
incidents as do not bring into light the greatness of the hero, 
and as such are not conducive to the sentiment, intended to be 
depicted are to be eschewed ; and others that are not traced in 
the source, but are favourable to manifestation of sentiment are 
to be inserted : it is also asserted that, the creation of a Poet 
lives not by matter or plot, but by beauty imparted to it by 
continuous flow of Rasa 60 These observations based on similar 
propositions of Anandavardhana point out definitely to the idea 
of Kuntaka that in Poetry Rasa is of paramount importance. 
Although this learned critic evolves a new system of Vakrokti 
and gives the skill of a Poet, that works behind a poetic creation 
its due share, it is always emphasised that Rasa is the guiding 
principle, that prompts a Poet to insert suitable expressions and 
present pleasing meanings and that the test of Vakvata lies in 
Aucitya of the various elements with reference to Rasa, the 
depiction of which constitutes the main end of the Poet. 

The problem as to whether Kuntaka accepts the essentiality 
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of Rasa in Kavya or not makes an interesting study. Although 
he draws a difference between Poetry, describing svabhavasau - 
kumarya , that delineatiug Rasa and that abounding in Alamkara 
and thus apparently maintains that, apart from Rasa , Svabhava 
and Alamkara are capable ef being presented in Poetry 61 , yet 
elsewhere he gives his opinion in favour of depiction of such 
Svabhava as is competent to bring Rasa into comprehension, 
and gives such illustrations of Poems, abounding in figures as 
are characterised by manifestation of Rasa . Thus the stanza : 
‘kim tarunyatarolp etc. cited as an example of Vakya-vakrata 
presents the Erotic, and so do the other two stanzas : ‘Asyah 
sargavidhau’ etc. and ‘Uddeso’yam sarasakadalisrenTsobhatisayl’ 
etc. These Jmake the conclusion probable that, from the point 
of view of theory Kuntaka admits three elements introduced in 
Kavya — Svabhava , Alamkara and Rasa , but his leaning is 
definitely towards the' last one. In this respect he is similar to 
Anandavardhana, who, though accepting in theory the existence 
of three types of suggested content betrays unmistakably his 
partiality towards the unexpressed emotional mood. 

The close relation existing between Dhvani , Aucitya and 
Vakrata is noticed by Mahimabhatta whose comments throw a 
new light on Kuntaka’s doctrine. Mahimabhatta accepts the 
essentiality of Rasain Kavya : he says that, Rasa constitutes the 
soul of a Poetic creation and on this score he is quite in agree¬ 
ment wit-h Anandavardhana. He differs from the learned Dhvani- 
kara only in point of its process of comprehension : while the 
latter postulates a function of suggestion in order to explain its 
cognition, he thinks that, Anumana is competent enough to 
bring Rasa into comprehension. Mahimabhatta is of opinion 
that Aucitya of Rasa and Prakrii is the greatest Guna, —most 
essential for a Kavya : absence of this Aucitya , on the other 
hand, constitutes the greatest defect and forms the basis of all 
flaws, that flow from it. In criticising the theory of Kuntaka, 
he says that, the peculiar turn given to an expression by the 
skill of the Poet, to which so much publicity is given by 
Kuntaka is capable of being resolved either into Aucitya or into 
Dhvani . To state more clearly Kuntaka’s doctrine might mean 
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that Aucitya, which figures so largely in his treatment of 
Valcrolai constitutes the soul of Poetry or it might mean that 
Dhvani forms the essence of Poetry. No third alternative is 
possible, because a specimen of Poetic Art, that conforms to the 
principles of literary criticism canilot do without these two 
elements. Of these two alternatives— Aucitya and Dhvani, the 
special mention of the first one is unnecessary, because no oppo¬ 
sition to Aucitya is ever found in real Poetry, ensouled by Rasa, 
whose secret lies in propriety. The second alternative renders 
the stand of Kuntaka identical with that of the Dhvanikara, 
and in fact, for this reason, the former quotes the same passages 
as are cited by the latter as illustrations of Dhvanikavya. 
This observation of Mahimabhatta is one of his great contri¬ 
butions to the speculations of Alamkarasastra : by asserting 
that Vakrata, is capable of being resolved into iucitya or 
Dhvani, he shows that these three are but different aspects of 
Rasa, or to quote Dr. Raghavan, ‘the more specific names for 
the Camatkara in a certain point’. 

The definition of Kavya, propounded by Mammata is one 
of the most well-known definitions. Following his predecessors 
Bhamaha, Rudrata and Kuntaka, Mammata starts with word 

and meaning and defines Poetry as a combination of sound and 

sense, free from blemishes and possessed of excellences and 
sometimes devoid also of poetic figures. In this definition, 
word and meaning conjointly form the genus of Poetry, and 
lreedom from blemishes and possession of Gums and Alcmkaras 
constitute its distinguishing features. The statement : some¬ 
times devoid also of poetic figures’ arouses the presumption 
that, in order to constitute Kavya, a combination of sound and 
sense has normally got to be endowed with Alamkaras . 6 * In 
explaining this statement, the commentator Govinda in his 
Pracliva says that, in those specimens of Poetry in which 
Rasa is not there, the presence of poetic figures is an imperative 
necessity, but in those cases, in which manifestation of Rasa 
is quite clear, the figures are capable of being dispensed with : 
thus, he maintains, one of the essentia, characteristics of 
Poetry is not possession of poetic figures, but presence of either 
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a distinct figure or a depicted emotion . 65 Mammata himself 
though not mentioning Rasa as a differentia of Kavya , proceeds 
to explain Gunis, Dosas and Alamkaras not in relation to 
Poetry in general, but in relation to Rasa. Expanding the 
dictum of Anandavardharia, Mammata defines Gwryi as a 
property of Rasa, the essence of Kavya : it is said that a 
Gum directly resides in Rasa, invariably co-exists with it and 
causes its excellence without fail : thus, he says, a Gum is 
definable in terms of its having Rasaclharmatva, Rasavyabhi- 
caristliititva and Rasopakarakatva. In this respect, he 
continues, a Kavyaytnpa is analogous to such qualities as 
bravery and the like, that belong to soul and not to the body 
of a human being. This view is in sharp contrast to that 
expressed by the writers, belonging to Pre-Dhvani school, who 
regard a Gun i as a varnidharma or an arthadharma. Mammata 
ridicules the idea of the ancients by pointing out that, through 
mistake they attribute a quality actually belonging to Rasa 

t 

to S abda and Artha : a Guna is a property of Rasa , and can 

t * _ 

never reside directly in S abda and Artha. Pradipakara points 
out that those who regard a Guna as a property of a letter 
do not adduce any decisive reason to establish their proposition : 
on the other hand, they say that a Guna does not belong 
exclusively to a varna : it belongs also to a composition. 
Thus acceptance of their proposition entails a violation to the 
law of parsimony* strict adherence to which is displayed by 
the doctrine of Anandavardhana that a Guna actually belongs 
to Rasa and it is said to reside in sound, letter, sense and 
composition only in a secondary way. 0b In a similar manner, 
Marmnata determines the place of Alavi\ara in relation to Easa : 
it is said that, like a necklace adding to excellence of the soul 
through adornment of a part of the body, the poetic figures 
indirectly embellish the Rasa by augmenting the beauty of 
sound and sense, that manifest it. An Afovikara, he maintains, 
resides directly in word and meaning and by causing excellence 
to these component factors causes excellence to Rasa , where 
it exists ; there are some cases, however, where an Alar&hcra 
does not cause any excellence to an existing Rasa , and yet 
3 
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others, in \vhich Basel is conspicuous by its absence, and a 3 
~ueh the Al vildra does not embellish Basa , but ends in mere 
strikingness of exnression. 67 In drawing the line of demarca^ 
tion between a Guni and an AUmkara , Pradipakara says: 
a Gunn is a property of Basa and as such directly resides in 
it,—it invariably causes excellence to Basa and invariably 
co-exists with it ; an Alcmkara , on the other hand, causes 
excellence to Basa , but not being its property does not 
directly reside in it, it does not cause its excellence without 
fail and does not co-exist with it invariably. Consistently 
with this view of Gunn and Alamkdra , Mammata explains 
Dosa in relation to Basa and defines it as an attribute that 
detracts the principal meaning— Basa of paramount importance, 
by standing in the way of its proper manifestation. In a 
specimtn of Poetic art the main end of the poet lies in depiction 
of sentiment, which is realised properly by a real appreciator : 
anything that obstructs proper manifestation of Basa and 
causes it to remain unrealised is regarded as* a Dosx. Thus a 
Dos t primarily appertains to Basa , but as words Vmd meanings 
suggest this emotional mood it is possible to trace it in sab la and 
«rtha, also. The division of Dos is into three classes : Basados i, 
Arthadosa and S abdadcsi is based on this consideration. 68 

The very fact that Mammata explains Gunxs, Alumhuras and 
Dcstis not in relation to Poetry' in general, but in relation to 
their capacity to awaken Basa goes to show that he recognises 
the essentiality of Basa in Kavya. The statement that 
A l o vi 1 : dr as may exist even in those cases, where Basa is absent, 
and there they end in mere uktivaicitrya is not to be taken too 
seriously, because it does not represent Mammata’s real view. 
He firmly believes that AlamJcdras are intimately related to Basa : 
in some cases they cause excellence* to it and in others stand 
neutral, neither embellishing nor tarnishing the depicted emotion. 
For this reason, lie illustrates these two cases only, and does 
not quote any such stanza in which Basa is not there and the 
poetic figures create sheer charm of expression. But still he 
ft els the necessity of mentioning such a case, in which figures 
end in mere strikingness of expression, at least from the theore- 
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tic stand-point, because poets are seen composing such specimens, 
abounding in figures of sound and sense only in order to make a 
■display of their craftsmanship, and critics also recognise these 
means of embellishment as sources of great charm. The assump¬ 
tion that Mammata considers Basa as an essential element in 
Poetry is rendered all the more strong by the fact that, while 
enumerating the benefits that accrue from Poetry, he describes 
attainment of impersonal pleasure, springing from aesthetic 
realisation as the crest-mark of all benefits It is curious to 
note that, although Mammata admits the essentiality of Basa in 
Kavya , he does not mention it in his definition of Poetry and 
accepts Citrakdvya, which is grudgingly recognised by Anandavar- 
dhana as a variety of Poetry. 69 Anandavardhana regards 
Citrakdvya as the lowest type of Poetry : it is without any 
distinct suggested content, and as its charm lies in strikingness 
of sound and sense, it is merely pictorial in word or pictorial in 
sense. Anandavardhana makes it clear that, although Citrakdvya 
is not fib to be recognised as Poetry, devoid as it is of the 
essence of a Poetic creation, yet it is admitted to tho category 
of Poetry, because poets actually go on creating such specimens 
of Poetic Art in order to make a display of literary craftsmanship. 
As regards the first point, namely, non-mention of such a vital 
element as Basa in the definition of Poetry, it is pointed out 
that Basa is knowm through implication, inasmuch as, Gunas 
and Dcsxs and in most cases Alamkdras do not exist without it : 
it is also said that, all reference to Basa is omitted, because it 
is an well-established fact in the poetical and critical world. 
As regards the second point, namely, recognition granted to 
pictorial Poetry as a type of Kavya , it is asserted that Mammata 
accepts it out of defereuce to the view of Anandavardhana, that 
he follows on many points. The inclusion of Gunas , Alovikaras 
and Dosas in the definition, as also non-mention of Basa in it 
and recognition of Citra as a variety of Kavya —all these go to 
show the attempts made by Mammata to reconcile the views of 
the learned Dhvanikara with those of the writers belonging to 
pre-dhvani schools : but for these his stand has been subjected 
to severe criticism by later thinkers. 
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This definition, however, is endorsed by Jaina writers, the 
foremost of whom is Hemacandra.. Hemacandra defines a 
Poetry as a combination of word and meaning, devoid of defects, 
possessed of literary excellences and embellished with Poetic 
figures. 70 Following Mammata *s method, he also explains 
Guncis and Dos is in relation to Basa and maintains that it is 
not possible for them to exist without their substratum Rasa, 
-showing thereby that, this essential element, though not 
clearly mentioned in w T ords, i3 obtained through implication. 
While tabooing the use of such obscure figures as Yamaha and 
.the like, that are introduced by poets only in order to exhibit 
their skill in handling of expression, ho remarks that, these 
completely defeat the very purpose of Poetry, in as much as, 
instead of attracting the tender minds of princes, averse to a 
study of Sas&ras towards Kavya, these distract them from it ; 
obscure figures smother Rasa beneath them, and so do long- 
drawn descriptions of rivers, mountains and oceans, and as such 
these are to be eschewed. In this connection he cites a 4 verse 
ascribed to Lollata : this verse decries attempts made by poets 
to describe in details rivers, hills, oceans, steeds and cities, 
because, as it says, such descriptions cause admiration and 
wonder, but does not give aesthetic delight : it also prohibits 
improvisation of obscure figures through sheer desire to display 
skill or out of deference to old tradition, because, as it puts, 
these figures stand in the way of realisation of Rasa. 71 These 
speculations show the important place assigned to Rasa in Kavya 
by Hemacandra. 

Instead of presenting Rasa through implication, Senior 
Vagbhata clearly mentions it in his definition of Kavya , which 
according to him. consists in beautiful sound and sense, embel¬ 
lished with literary excellences and figures and possessed of 
distinct diction and emotional mood. 72 This definition unmis¬ 
takably betrays the influence exercised on senior Yagbhara by 
Dandin, Bhamaha. Vamana and Anandavardhana, on the 
doctrines of whom Vagbhata rests his thesis. Junior Vagbhata 
practically quotes the definition propounded by Hemacandra, 
which, in its turn, is a modification of the one advanced by 
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Mammata and says that, Poetry is comprised of a combination 
of sound and sense, free from faults, possessed of excellences, 
and often embellished with poetic figures. 78 Elsewhere he 
maintains that, word and meaning, bereft of blemishes and 
endowed with properties and figures constitute only the body of 
Poetry, and the element that gives the very life to it is Basa of 
paramount importance. Thus, he accepts the essentiality of 
Basa in Kavya, and unlike his predecessor, who recognises 
without question the ten Gun is of Vamana, limits them to three 
following Mammata, leaving the presumption that, Guiyis are 
related to Basa, and not to sabcla and artha. Jayadeva, the 
author of Candraloka includes all the elements in his definition of 
Poetry and maintains that a Kavya is comprised of a sentence, 
devoid of dcsas and embellished with Biti, Gutya, Lak^arpa, 
Alc^idra, Basa and VrUi. 74 As Lak$ani is mentioned as a 
characteristic feature of Kavya, a separate chapter is devoted 
to treatment of these which are not mentioned by later 
writers except in connection with dramaturgy. He casts a 
sarcastic fling at that writer ( possibly Mammata ) who regards 
that, a combination of sound and sense may constitute Poetry 
even without poetic figures by pointing out that, such combina¬ 
tion is bound to be bereft of appeal, implying thereby that, 
a pcetic figure is essential to the very existence of Kavya. 

The essentiality of Basa is admitted in unambiguous 
language by Visvanatha and what remains unstated by writers 
belonging to the Dhvani school becomes stated in clear terms. 
Before stating his own definition Visvanatha makes a trenchant 
attack on the standpoint of Mammata, and challenges the 
mention of Do&bhdva, Guni and Alarrikdm as differentiae of 
Poetry. The mention of dosdbhava, he says, to start with, 
renders the definition propounded by Mammata vitiated by 
the fallacy of too narrow definition, because it is practically 
impossible to steer clear of all blemishes, and even many good 
specimens of Poetic Art are found to be possessed of minor 
defects here and there. The explanation that those stanzas 
represent specimens of good Poetry in those portions only that 
are free from defects, the other portions, stained by blemishes 
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being ordinary expressions does not lead us anywhere, because 
the very notion of a dost, marring the beauty of a portion 
of Poetry is a wrong one: the learned Dhvanikara, himself, 
maintains that, dosrs stand in the way of realisation of Basa , 
and thereby mar the charm of a whole poetic creation. Equally 
misleading is the statement that, the particle ‘nan’ in the 
adjective 'adfsau* indicates the idea of slightness, and what 
the clause actually means is that, in order to create a poetic 
expression, sound and sense have got to be endowed with 
slight defects, because such interpretation narrows down 
further the scope of Poetry, making specimens of Poetic Art, 
absolutely free from defects illustrations of ordinary linguistic 
expressions. The attempt to evade the question by pointing 
out that, the real intention of the critic lies in this that, an 
association of sound and sonse, free from blemishes normally 
constitutes poetry, but in some cases, presence of minor defects 
does not take the said association out of the purview of Poetry 
is abortive, as Visvanatha points out, the attributes that are 
grudgingly admitted are not be included in a true definition, 
which consists of essential characteristics only. The perfora¬ 
tions made by insects on a gem render it one of inferior type, 
but do not take away its generic attribute, or in other words, 
do not convert it into a non-gem : in a similar manner, presence 
of such defects as unmelodiousness and the like impairs the 
relish of a poetic expression, but does not transform it into an 
ordinary linguistic one . 75 Secondly, Visvanatha maintains, 
the adjective * Sacjunau' mentioned in relation to ‘S abddrthau' 
is a defective one. The learned Dhvanikara, and following 
him, Mammata assert that, Gunas are properties belonging to 
Basa and not to S abda and Artha : consequently, the epithet 
'sayunm ’ meaning : ‘possessed of literary excellences’ is 
applicable only to Basa , and not to sound and sense. The 
explanation, furnished to justify the use of the expression by 
showing that, Gunas, actually belonging to Basa are capable 
of being attributed to S abda and Artha through Upacdra does 
not help us in the present case. The critic, who defines a 
Poetry as a combination of sound and sense, frefe from blemishes 
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and possessed of literary excellences ana poetic figures really 
means that the said combination depicts emotion, as otherwise, 
he would not have described it as endowed with Gunas : 
and when this is the case, clear mention of Basa is proper. 
The point that Basa is obtained through implication is without 
any value : no body, indeed, Visvanatha asserts, uses the 
expression land possessed of oravery’ in order to convey the 
idea that the country is inhabited by living beings Equally 
useless # is the observation that, the expression ‘ sa(jun %u 
sabdd'thau * really refers to such sound and sense, as are 
competent to suggest literary excellences, because use of su?.h 
word and meaning augments the beauty of a Poetic creation, 
but does not constitute its differentia. The arguments, 
advanced above, Visvanatha continues, are sufficient to establish 
that similarly defective is the insertion of the epithet 
salamkarau : poetic figures enhance the charm of a poetic 
expression, but they do not infuse the very life into it. In 
support of his thesis, he cities an observation of the ancients, 
according to which, S abda and Artha constitute the body of 
Poetry and Basa forms its soul : Guna , Dosa , Btci and Alomkdra 
have their parallels respectively in bravery, blindness, arrange¬ 
ment of limbs and such instruments of decoration, as bangles 
and the like,—all belonging to a human being. Visvanatha 
criticises equally bitterly the view-points of Kuntaka and 
Anandavardhana. Vakrokti of Kuntaka, he says, is nothing 
but a figure of speech and as such, is unable, in the light of the 
above observation of the ancients to establish itself as the 
essence of Poetry. As regards the contention of Ananda¬ 
vardhana that, suggested sense in general constitutes the 
essence of a poetic creation, Visvanatha maintains that, it is 
wrong to consider suggested fact or suggested imaginative mood 
as the soul of a poetic creation, because such assumption 
reders the definition of Poetry vitiated by the fallacy of too 
wide definition, in as much as, riddles, even, are characterised 
by cognition of a suggested fact. The stanzas, cited by Ananda¬ 
vardhana, as instances of Vastn-dhvani , he maintains, are 
really illustrations of Basa-dhvani f there being a touch of 
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emotion or semblance of emotion in all of them : it is not 
that a vanjya-vastu or a vyaniva-alamkara bestows on them 
the status of Poetry. The doctrine of Vamana that, Biti 
constitutes the soul of poetic art is equally inadmissible, 
because, as has been pointed out, Biti is analogous to arrange¬ 
ment of limbs, which is definitely something different from 
soul. 

Thus as the theories of earlier theorists on the nature 
of Poetry do not stand the test of criticism, Visvanatha proceeds 
to formulate his own definition of Poetry : this Poetic creation, 
be says, consists of a sentence, having Basa for its essence . 76 
In explaining this aphorism, he maintains that, Basel is regarded 
as the soul of Poetry, because an expression that does not 
present Basa is regarded as a specimen of ordinary linguistic 
expression, and not that of poetic expression. This Basa , he 
continues, is comprehensive enough to include all such moods 
and feelings as are relished in the same way as Basa is done, 
and consequently, an expression delineating a transient feeling 
or a semblance of emotion, also, constitutes Foetry. In 
consistency with his doctrine that, Basa is essential to the 
existence of a Poetic expression, Visvanatha explains Gunas, 
Alamkaras and Dos%s not in relation to sound and sense, but in 
relation to Basa. Thus, according to him, the literary excel¬ 
lences go to heighten the beauty of the delineated mood ; 
and so do the poetic figures : although they reside directly 
in sound and sense, they go to augment the beauty of the 
emotional mood and do not end in mere strikingness of 
expression. In a similar manner, the Dosis or defects go to 
mar the charm of Basa by standing in the way of its proper 
manifestation, and thus are intimately related to Basa . 77 

Kavikarnapura, belonging to* Gaudiya Vaisnava school,, 
however fails to endorse the theory of Visvanatha. The defini¬ 
tion, propounded by Visvanatha, he says, is vitiated by both, 
the fallacies of too wide and too narrow definition. Thus, 
while it includes within the scope of Poetry, such ordinary 
expressions as : ‘Lord Hari is enjoying the company of milk¬ 
maids’, that are depictors of feelings, it denies the status of 
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Poetry to such poetic expressions as : ‘This son of a barren 
woman with his body covered with the hair of a tortoise and 
head ornamented with a sky-flower is moving, holding a bow 
made of rabbit’s horn’, that are not regarded as sentences in 
the strictest sense of the term, because of the absence of 
compatability. Equally defective are the theories, adumbrated 
by Vamana and Mammata on the nature of a Poetry. The 
thesis that a Poet is one, who is expert in drawing descriptions, 
capable of generating impersonal pleasure, and Poetic expre¬ 
ssion is his speech, similarly competent to paint such descrip¬ 
tions as produce supreme bliss is not tenable, vitiated as it 
is by the fallacy of mutual interdependence. In reply to 
the question as to what then constitutes an accurate definition 
of Kavya , Kavikarnapura maintains that, this is Kavivan iirmitih , 
or in other words, Poetry is comprised of a creation made by a 
Poet's spech. In explaining the term * Nirmitili , he observes 
that, this is a creation capable - of generating asalharana 
camatkara or super-normal pleasure, and thus connects the 
idea of Camatkara with that of Poetry—marking thereby, the 
resurrection of an old concept, already in disuse. This 

definition, he thinks, is comprehensive enough to include such 
elements as Basa , China, Alamkara as well as Dosabhava , on 
which great emphasis has been put by earlier critics . 77 In 
his eagerness to show that his own definition is not vitiated 
by the fallacy of mutual interdependence, he explains the 
term ‘Poet (Kavif as a technical one, and says that a Poet 
is possessed of a germ in the form of a mental impression,—is 
endowed with imaginative faculty and at the same time is 
well-versed in the different branches of learning. Like 

Visvanatha he explains Gunas and Alarrikaras in relation to 
Basa, displaying, thereby, his leaning towards this essential 
element. Following Kavikarnapura, Valadeva Vidyabhusana 
of the Gau<JTya Vaispava school, also, defines a Poetic' expre¬ 
ssion as a sentence created by a Poet and asserts that, Basa 
constitutes the very soul of such an expression, revealing, at the 
eame time, the great influence excercised on him by Visvanatha. 

The attempt to infuse the concept of Camatkara into Poetry 
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and to formulate its comprehensive definition on the basis of 
it is noticed more clearly in Panditaraja Jagannatha’s 
Basagangadhara. Jagannatha defines Poetry as an expression 
that presents a charming idea, and gives a beautiful analysis 
ot the idea of charmingne'ss, 7 8 That meaning, he says, is 
regarded as charming which forms the content of such a 
knowledge that generates unworldly pleasure. The generality 
of uriworldliness is an attribute belonging to a particular 
species of pleasure, capable of being realised only by connoisseurs 
of poetrc art : this unworldly or disinterested pleasure, he 
continues, is caused by concentration of the mind on the events 
and characters described in Poetry or presented on stage, 
At the time of perception of Poetry, the minds of appreciators 
become steady and free from distractions, and as a result of 
undivided application of their minds on the facts, presented in 
Poetry* they derive literary delight. Pleasure derived from 
knowledge of such ordinary expressions, as ‘A son is born to 
you or ‘I shall bestow riches unto you* is not disinterested, 
because when such pleasure is derived, the sense of personality 
of the speaker is not lulled into sleep, and consequently, such 
expressions do not constitute poetic expressions. In his 
eagerness to formulate an accurate definition of Kavya in the 
style of a Naiyayika, Jagannatha, first of all, defines a Poetry 
as a linguistic composition, which brings such an idea into 
expression, as produce disinterested pleasure, when contem 
plated. This definition, however, is not perfect, because it 
leaves room for application of the designation Poetry to ordinary 
expressions, also. This happens in those cases in which an 
idea, presented by an ordinary expression forms along with a 
sense conveyed by a poetic expression the content of a single 
contemplation, productive of disinterested pleasure. It is 
said that the focus and margin together mak° up the field of 
consciousness : when a specimen of Poetic Art is appreciated 
in a waiting room of a railway station, the ideas suggested by 
that specimen remain in the locus of consciousness and those, 
conveyed by sentences, uttered by persons, passing in and out 
and talking. a3 also other exueriences remain ir» the margin. The 
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proposition that Poetry is a linguistic composition, bringing 
into expression an idea, which when thought out generates 
unworldly pleasure—is likely to bestow the status of Poetry on 
ordinary sentences, also,—the ideas, conveyed by which remain 
in the margin of consciousness and combine along with those, 
lying in the focus to form the content of a single thought, 
leading to unworldly pleasure. For this reason Jagannatha 
proceeds to give a more accurate definition of Kavya : this, he 
says, consists in such words, the generality, lying in continued 
gontemplation of ideas, presented by which forms the determi¬ 
nant of a cau-e, productive of disinterested pleasure. The flaw 
pointed out in the first definition does not go to vitiate this one, 
because continued contemplation of meaning conveyed by ordi¬ 
nary linguistic expressions does not produce unworldly pleasure, 
and consequently, these expressions are left out of the purview 
of Poetry. This second definition is more specific and pointed, 
and as such, is a definite improvement on the first one. But a 
Naiyayika like Jagannatha is not satisfied with it, because it 
involves quantitative complexity,—an accurate definition of 
Poetry being capable of enunciation with a fewer number of 
terms. The general principle states that, between two alternative 
hypotheses,—one involving complexity and the other simplicity, 
—the former is liable to condemnation and the latter is entitled 
to preference. For this reason, in conformity to the Law of 
Parsimony, Jagannatha adumbrates the shortest definition of 
Poetry ; this, he says, consists in one, that is endowed with the 
attribute of unworldliness or disinterestedness. 79 Jagannatha 
anticipates the possible objection that, disinterestedness being a 
generality residing in disinterested pleasure, this pleasure, alone, 
is endowed with this generality, and a linguistic composition 
has nothing to do with it ; as against this, he asserts that 
Gamatkaratva ’or disinterestedness is an attribute belonging to 
a linguistic composition, as well, because the ideas, presented 
by this composition forms the determinant of a continued con¬ 
templation, that generates such pleasure, or in other words, an 
idea, presented by a poetic expression, when contemplated 
produces disinterested pleasure. Thus, the opinion of Jagannatha 
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on this issue is this that, as a poetio expression is intimately 
associated with disinterested pleasure, the attribute of dis- 
interestedness is capable of being asserted of this expression, as 
well. The third definition differs from the first two in this 
respect that, while in the latter, the relation existing between 
a linguistic composition and disinterested pleasure is clearly 
expressed in words, in the former this relation is comprehended 
automatically through natural power belonging to words,—a 
power, that remains unknown by itseLf Consequently, Jagan¬ 
natha thinks that, the definition that, Poetry is one, endowed 
with the attribute of disinterestedness is the most accurate, 
short and simple definition of Kavya. 

Dr. Raghavan quotes a verse from Camatkara-candrika of 
Vis ves vara, protege of Simhabhupala (1330 A.D.) I this work 
claims to be the first regular Poetics-treatise to make the 
Camatkdr a-approach ; in this verse, the author defines Gamatkara 
as a supermundane artistic delight, produced in the mind of a 
real appreciator on reading a poem, and maintains that, the 
factors that lead to this delight are seven in number,— Guna y 
Biti , Rasa , Vrtti , Pdka y S ay yd and Alarnkdra .* 0 This observation 
makes it clear that, the concept of Gamatkara is a comprehensive 
one, in as much as, it includes within its orbit all the elements 
of Poetry from Guni and Alomkara to Dlivani and Rasa , and 
that, the writers, who make a Gamatkara approach formulate 
a comprehensive definition instead of emphasising the one or 
other element. This is all the more true in case of Panditaraja 
Jagannatha : his definition not only gives a beautiful analysis 
of supermundane pleasure, produced from perception of Poetry, 
but includes injte comprehensiveness, all the elements recognised 
by earlier speculations. Thus the definition includes the idea of 
Rasa, because it is aesthetic realisation that generates this much- 
emphasised impersonal pleasure. Rasa , that exists in an appre¬ 
ciates mind is peculiar in its nature : it is no doubt, a state of 
one’s ego, but it is essentially universal and impersonal in charac¬ 
ter, being common to all persons of,poetic sensibility and possess¬ 
ing no significance to their personal possessions and advantages. 
At the time of enjoyment of Rasa , the sense of individuality of 
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the reader or the spectator, as the case may be, is put into sleep 
and he is taken to an elevated plane of consciousness, reaching 
which he realises the innate identity existing between a man 
and a man, and consequently, he relishes Rasa , not in his personal 
capacity, but as a member of the assemblage of connoisseurs of 
Poetic Art. For this reason, a line of demarcation is drawn 
between a natural emotion and a poetic sentiment : the experience 
of the former produces pain or pleasure, as the case may be, 
because the man who experiences this remains fully conscious of 
his individual self, while that of the latter produces nothing 
but pleasure, being disinterested in nature. It is because of 
dormancy of the inviduality of an appreciator that, normal 
emotions, which are far from pleasant in actual experience bring 
about nothing but supernormal pleasure, when presented through 
Poetry. Thus it is clear that supermundane delight or Gamatkara , 
so emphasised by Jagannatha is intimately related to Rasa y which 
is nothing but a mental condition,—its essence lying in pleasure, 
dissociated from all personal interest. The definition includes 
as well, the idea of Dhvani , because tho comprehension of an 
unexpressed content,—irrespective of the fa.ct whether it is a 
Vastu or an AlcmVdra or a Rasa —contributes towards enjoyment 
of literary relish. The importance of an implicit idea in the 
doctrine of Jagannatha is evident from the classfication of Poetry, 
drawn by him, which is made on the basis of prominence and 
charm of this idea. It is said that, a Gunot and an Alamlcara 
keep the mind of an appreciator concentrated on events and 
characters described in Poetry, and thus while, on the one hand, 
help the appearance of the excitants, ensuents and accessories 
in their generalised characters, on the other hand, lull the indi¬ 
viduality of a perceiver into sleep, leading him, thereby, to 
experience supernormal disinterested pleasure, and consequently, 
the definition that, Poetry is a linguistic composition, bringing 
into expression an idea, which when thought out causes unworld¬ 
ly pleasure fetches in through implication the concepts of Guna 
and Alamkara. Jagannatha, following the older theorists, speaks 
of ten sabdagunas and ten arthagunas of the same name, but he 
seems to be in agreement with the views of the Dhvani theorists 
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on tho issue of the number of Gun is, and lie makes it abundantly 
clear that, these are three in number. He, however,- regards 
these as constituting the essence of Rasa, and not as attributes, 
belonging to them, as they are supposed to be by critics, affiliated 
to the Dhvani school. He also, disagrees with Mammata in the 
latter’s statement that, when malhnrya is asserted of sound, 
sense or composition, it is done only in a secondary sense, 
because Gurp'is are properties belonging to Rasa alone. Jagan¬ 
natha maintains that, when the erotic or the tragic emotion is 
described as maclhura , it is meant that, this emotion is en¬ 
dowed with an ability to convert the mind into a liquid form, 
and, this is so, because there is no existence of madhurya apart 
from that of Druti. Thus as the quality of madhurya consists 
in the ability to melt the mind, and, as this capacity is present 
equally in emotion, sound, sense and composition, so this quality 
is capable of being asserted of all these poetical elements, and 
consequently, the question of referring to sabda, artha, and 
bandha as madhura by an extended use of the term does not 
arise. And such is the case with other two Gunas : Ojas and 
Prasdla. Jagannatha refers to Ahmlcaras as the sources of 
charm, belonging to the unexpressed content, that forms the 
essence of Poetry 81 , showing, thereby the part played by them 
in rendering an idea charming, and as such, capable of producing 
disinterested pleasure, because, the charming in Poetry is that, 
which gives its appreciators impersonal pleasure. Although 
Jagaunatha gives a comprehensive definition of Kdvya, he puts 
great emphasis on Rasa : this is evident from his description 
of Rasadhvani as extremely beautiful— Paramaramanlya a 
description, that betrays his practical stand that Rasa is an 

essential element in Poetry. ^ 

After adumbrating an accurate difinition of Kavya, 
Jagannatha proceeds to launch an attack against the definitions, 
•propounded by Mammata and Visanatha Poetry, according to 
Mammata, consists of a combination of sound and sense, bereft 

of Dos is and endowed with Gunas and Alonkar'as. In criticising 
this definition, Jagannatha points out that, sound and Sense 
do not form tho connotation of the term ‘Poetry’, as there is no 
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evidence that can lead U3 to that conclusion On the other hand, 
from such uses, as ‘The Poetry’ is being read aloud’, ‘the sense 
of the Poetry is being comprehended’, ‘The Poetry has been 
.read, but the sense has not been grasped’, and the like, it is 
clear that, expression alone forms the connotation of the term 
Poetry’. The question of trying to justify those uses by taking 
recourse to Laksand does not arise, because there is no direct 
pointer to establish conclusively the proposition that, a com¬ 
bination of sound and sense forms'the conventional meaning of 
the term ‘Poetry’. The observations of Bhamaha, Budrata and 
such other critics are incapable of being regarded as such 
pointers, since those observations themselves form the subject 
of dispute. Thus the thesis of the ancients that, due to absence 
of any decisive proof to show whether Poetry consists of sound 
or of sense alone, it is proper to regard Poetry as comprised of 
a combination of sound and sense—is untenable. The argument 
that, the essence of Poetiy lies in its ablity to produce aesthetic 
delight and as this ability is present both in word and meaning, 
both these elements are to be regarded as forming Poetry-lands 
us into fresh troubles, because this wide view is likely to bring 
musical tones and theatrical gestures,—all endowed with this 
capability of conducting a mood to a relishablo state—within the 
purview of Kdvya. Morever, the proposition that, a combination 
■of sound and sense forms Poetry leads us to a position, leaving 
only a choice between two equal evils. Do sound and sense 
conjointly form the connotation of the term ‘Poetry’ or do they 
constitute it severally ? Or in other words, is the generality 
Kdvyatva— a characteristic residing in a group of sabda and artha 
or is it an attribute inhering in sabda and artha separately ? 
The universal element of twoness’ is a group-characteristic : 
two things conjointly form tho number ‘two’, and it is not 
possible to single out one of those two objects and call it two. 
Thus in the case of ‘twoness’, wo are free to use such expression 
as : ‘This is one, and not two’. The thesis that, the universal 
element of Poetryness, also, is a group-characteristic allows us 
■similar freedom to use such expressions as : ‘This, is a sentence 
of a verse, and not Poetry proper’ and the like. In reality, 
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however, expressions of verses are identified with Poetry, and 
no line of demarcation is drawn between poetic expression and 
Poetry itself. This shows that the generality Poetryness does 
not meet on a common platform with the attribute twoness , 
and consequently, is not a characteristic inhering in a group. 
The contention that, sabda and artha severally constitute Kavya 
is equally untenable, because it allows us liberty to regard a 
single verse as a specimen of two poetic creations,-the sound- 
element forming one Poetry and the sense-element constituting 
another These considerations impel Jagannatha to regard an 
expression alone as the genus of Poetry,-the sense going, only, 
to qualify it: and this procedure, he says, is to be followed in 
formulating definitions of the Vedas and the Puranas, also. . 

Like Visvanatlia, Jagannatha, too, regards the mention o 
Gunxs and AU.rnkams in the definition of Poetry improper, 
because, as he says, this mention renders the definition v.tated 
by the fallacy of two narrow definition. Such expressions as . 
‘The orb of the moon is visible’, ‘The Sun has set and the like, 
when uttered by messengers of heron es, pining in separation 
from their consorts convey a number of implicit ideas, an 
consequently, are regarded as specimens of best Poetry. e 
proposition that, possession of Guna and AlarrAara is an essen¬ 
tial characteristic of Poetry, however, makes these expressions 

samples of ordinary linguistic composition, and not those of 
poetic one, because there is neither any literary excelled nor 
any poetic figure in them. But to declare these as specimens of 
ordinary expression tantamounts to sheer denial of truth,, mnce 
charmingness, that constitutes the essenee of Poetry ^con¬ 
spicuously present in them. Secondly, neither Gunn _nor 
iU,,n\aras are marked by respective common attributes, there 
being divergence of opinion among Alainkarikas as to their 

nature , and the exact part played by them in poetic creatiou 

While D and in regards Gums as attributes belonging to letters. 
Vaniana considers them as qualities residing in both sound and 
cense, and Anandavardhana recognises them as properties o 
jl (Sft • in a similar manner while the earlier theorists describe 
■Ut.vAcioras simply as elements going to beautify aPoetic creation 
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the liters affiliate d to the Dhvani school speak of their irrfcirtmfce 
relation with Rasa . The number of Gmias and Alamkdrasr. 
again, is not fixed : according to some, literary excellences are 
ten in number, while in the view of others, these are three $ 
while some speaks of lour poetic figures, another defines sixty 
of them The elements, whose nature and number have yet 
to be ascertained are incapable of being regarded, Jagannatha 
thinks as the differentia of Poetry. Moreover, literary 
excellences, having their parallels in bravery and compassion 
are properties of soul, and in a similar manner, thje poetic figures* 
bearing close resemblance to necklace and bangles are instru¬ 
ments of decoration : and as such, it is not proper fcc regard 
them as constituent parts of Kavya . 

The introduction of Dcsabhava, Jagannatha continues, as 
one of the characteristic features of Poetry is another serious 
defect of Mammata’s theory, in as much as, it renders absurd 
the use of the expression : defective Poetry ( Dustnm Kavtjam} y 
because if the combination of sound and sense, said to constitute 
Kavya is possessed of blemishes it is not Poetry, and if it is 
Poetry in the strictest sense of the term, it is certainly free 
from blemishes. The question of justifying the use of the 
expression by taking recourse to Laksaim does not arise, because 
the conditions, necessary for operation of this process, of which 
incompatibility of the primary meaning with the rest of the sen¬ 
tence is one,—are not fully satisfied. The attempt to justify the 
expression : ‘defective Poetry* by saying that, a single specimen 
of Poetic Art is capable of being regarded as an illustration of 
real Poetry with reference to that portion, in which blemishes are 
completely absent, as also as an example of charmless Poetry 
with reference to that portion, in which defects are there—is 
misleading, because a desa mars the beauty of an entire Poetic 
creation and renders the whole of it defective. In this respect, 
a <iosa offers a sharp contrast to the quality of samyoefa : with 
reference to the latter, it is possible to have such expression as ; 
‘The tree is united with a bird on the top, but it has no 
conjunction with that, so far as its branches are concerned\ but 
with reference to the former no such assertion as : ‘The 
4 
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Poefcry possesses defeots in the first half, but is completely free 
from these in the second half’ is capable of being made. And 
this is so, hecauee, while samyoya is an avydpyavrtti dharma , 
dosa is a vydpyavrlti one : or in other words, the quality of 
conjunction resides only in a part of the qualified, but the 
attribute dosa inheres in all the parts of Poetry : the former is 
a non-pervasive attribute,—the latter is a pervasive one. For 
this reason, we never experience a single linguistic composition 
as an illustration of ordinary expression in one portion and that 
of poetic one in another. 

After criticising the definition of Poetry, as propounded by 
Mammata, Jagannatha takes up the definition, as put forward 
by Visvanatha and rejects it also. Visvanatha thinks that a 
Kavya is comprised of a sentence, having for its essence Rasa . 
Jagannatha, however, is of opinion that this thesis is vitiated 
by the fallacy of too narrow definition, since it leaves aside 
those types of Poetry, in which the centre of gravity lies in 
facts or imaginative moods. The argument that this is what 
is intended is unassuring, since the proposition goes against the 
views of earlier theorists and the tradition, established by Poets, 
who describe waterfalls and the like and narrate travels and 
others, in which there is no Rasa , but which are purely descrip¬ 
tive and ornamental. An accurate definition of Kavya is to 
take note of cases of Vastu-dhvani and Alamkara-dhvani , as 
well : it should not remain confined within the limits of 
Rasa alone. As regards the explanation, furnished by Visva¬ 
natha himself that stanzas marked by manifestation of a 
suggested fact or an'imaginative mood are regarded as specimens 
of poetic creations, because there exists a touch of emotion or 
semblance of emotion in them and this touch reveals itself to a 
discerning mind, Jagannatha points out that, this is not, in 
the least, convincing : a touch of emotion or semblance of 
emotion is incapable of being- considered as the differentiating 
factor of Poetry, since it is possible to trace such touches in 
the expressions : ‘The cow moves’ and ‘The deer leapes* also. 
And this is so, because any and every content of Poetry can 
be resolved into a Vibhdva or an Anubhava or a Vyabhicdribhava 
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of Rasa . These observations betray the reluctance of Jagannatha 
to recognise Rasa as the only element of Poetry : although 
he admits its paramount importance, he finds it necessary to 
accept Vastudhvani and Alamkaradhvani from the point of 
theory, at least, showing thereby, his agreement with the 
learned Dhvanikara in point of theoretic attitude. 

The ancients who regard Poetry as a combination of sound 
and sense find a staunch supporter in Nagesa, who in his 
commentary on ttasagangadhara refutes the charges levelled 
against the definition of Mammata by Jagannatha and establishes 
their standpoint. He points out that, just as such expressions 
as : ‘The Poetry has been heard*, ‘The Poetry is being read 
aloud’ go to prove the contention that, Poetry consists of a 
linguistic composition, similarly such sentences as ‘The Poetry 
has been grasped* go to establish another opposite proposition 
that, Poetry is comprised of a combination of meanings. For 
this reason, he says, it is proper to define Poetry as an 
association of language and meaning, and neither as sound nor 
as sense, alone. The objection of Jagannatha that, acceptance 
of this proposition presents a dilemma, because the generality 
‘Poetryness’ is neither a group-characteristic, nor does it inhere 
in sound and sense separately has no legs to stand upon : 
Nagesa maintains that, this is a group-characteristic, and such 
expressions as : ‘The Poetry has been heard’, ‘The Poetry 
has been grasped* are to be justified by taking the help of 
Laksana based on usage,—this function conveying the idea of 
sound in the first sentence and that of sense in the second, 
This process, he continues, is to be followed in the case of defini¬ 
tion of the Vedas, as well. The Vedas consist of a combination of 
sound and sense, which forms the actual connotation of the 
term : in some expressions, however, through Laks na it 
brings out the idea of sound alone, and in others that of sheer 
sense. That this assumption is fortunate to receive the approval 
of the great grammarian Panini is known from the aphorism : 
4 Tadadhite tadveda\ formulated by him. Moreover, Nag< sa 
points out, the capability to produce poetic relish is equally 
present in sabda and artha , and as such, a combination of both 
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is to be regarded as Kavya , showing thereby, that aesthetic 
relish or rasasvada is of prime importance in it. This analysis of 
the-speculations of Alamkarika3 on the nature of Poetry reveals 
the Important place assigned to Rasa in their theories by all 
waiters, belonging to post-Dhvani school. Whether emphasis 
is placed on Dhvani or on Aucitya or on Vakrokti , it is always 
asserted that Rasa is the main guiding principle of a Poet and 
that, no Poetic Art, worth the name can do without this essen 
tial element. 


IV 

Causal factors of Poetry 

The first Alamkarika to probe into the cause of Poetry 
is Bhamaha. He thinks that, the most important equipment 
necessary for a Poet in order to compose Poetry is Praiib'hd 
or Poetic Intuition : the other factors that contribute to such 
composition are sound knowledge of language and meaning, 
guidance given by persons who know what is Poetry and how 
to*compose it and thorough acquaintance with poetical works 
of great artists. The next Alamkarika to introduce this topic 
i3 Darrin, whose information, however, is as meagre as 
that, supplied by Bhamaha. Dandin is of opinion that, 
inborn genius, vast and clear learning and constant practice, 
these three conjointly constitute the cause of Poetic creation. 
At the same breath he remarks that, in some cases, absence of 
inborn genius is amply compensated by intense study and 
polishing. 85 For this reason, his advice to an intending Poet 
is to cultivate speech with study and effort. Rudrata mentions 
sakti, vyutpatti and abhydsa as the causes conjointly working 
behind the creation of a charming specimen of Poetic art. 
In explaining the nature of sakti , he says that, it is that power, 
whereby fresh idea and appropriate language are supplied in 
various ways to a concentrated mind : it is because of this 
faculty that, a poet does not feel any difficulty in presenting 
ideas through suitable expressions. This faculty, he continues, 
is two-fold in nature : one is natural and the other is created ; 
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of these two, the first one is better, being congenital, and 
the second one is inferior, being acquired subsequently through 
scholarship. Vyutpatti 4 Rudrata. thinks, is the capacity to 
discriminate between suitable and unsuitable, acquired through 
knowledge ol metre, grammar, arts* w T ays of the world* word 
and meaning. As every w T ord and every meaning are capable 
of being introduced in Poetry, so a Poet is to take great care 
in selecting such words, as are appropriate to the occasion and 
are most suitable to bring the intended idea into expression, 
and thus Vyutpatti is virtually but another name for all-round 
knowledge. In support of Rudiata’s diesis that all words can 
be used and ideas presented in a Kavya , Namisadhu, his 
commentator cites a verse, which brings borne the-heaviness 
of burdeq, imposed on a Poet, because,, at it says, there is no 
such expression* no thought, no logic, no art, as can no f form an 
element of Poetry. 86 These observations unmistakably point 
out to the belief, prevalent at the time of these critics that no 
expression o~ thought is tabooed in Poetry : only a Poet is to 
use them carefully. Rudrata does net define Abhydsa , but undert¬ 
imes its importance by tendering advice to poets of posterity 
to practice as much possible under the guidance of good poets 
and able critics, after acquiring all-round knowledge. 87 Vamana 
handles the subject at greater length : he speaks of two types 
of Poets : the disapproving ( arocakinaJi ) and the ail-approving 
( satrndbhyavaharinah) ; of these two, the poets belonging to the 
first type are endowed with the power of discrimination, and as 
such, are capable of being corrected, while the poets of second 
type are undiscriminating ones, and consequently, are incapable 
of being converted into real Poets. Vamana mentions three ele¬ 
ments or constituents of Kavya , which according to him, are the 
'w*ys of the world, different branches of learning and miscellane¬ 
ous. The different branches of learning, Vamana continues, include 
the science of language, lexicons, metrics, fine arts, erotics and 
politics. A knowledge of all these is a necessary equipment 
ior a Poet ; the science of language helps him to determine the 
.chaste form of words, as also to discriminate chaste words from 
unchaste ones : the lexicons remove his doubts concerning the 
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exact meanings of terms—doubts, that constitute great hindrance 
to composition of Poetry, and thereby help him to derive correct 
knowledge of imports of terms. In a similar manner, the 
science of metres dispells doubts of an intending Poet concerning 
the nature of different metres. The science concerning fuch fine 
arts as music, dance, painting etc. leads to a knowledge of 
these and thereby renders a poet competent to incorporate 
these into his creations. The subject-matter of a Poetry 
abounds in descriptions of passions and emotions and a know¬ 
ledge of these passions and feelings, so essential to composition 
of Poetry is derived from the science of Erotics. 88 Similarly 
the plot of a Poetic Art is made knotty and attractive through 
application of the principles of Politics and Economics to it, 
and, accordingly, knowledge of these principles is an imperative 
necessity on the part of an intending Poet. Vamana’s miscell¬ 
aneous constitutes acquaintance with poetic creations of other 
artists, practice to compose Poetry, attendance upon seniors, 
insertion and rejection of terms, Poetic faculty and concentra¬ 
tion Perception of poetic creations of others leads to proficiency, 
constant practice leads to its excellence and attendance upon 
scholars, well-versed in the art and science of Poetry leads to a 
thorough knowledge of this art of creation. In this connection, 
Vamana introduces the question of Pdka or literary finish, and 
maintains that, it consists in an unshakable placing of words : 
so long as the mind vacillates, words are inserted or taken 
out ; but when the Goddess of Learning actually showers favour, 
they become firmly placed. He defines Poetic faculty as an 
impression, inherited from previous births,—an impression, 
that serves as the very germ of Poetry : without this Poetry is 
either not produced at all or ii produced per force becomes 
ridiculous. Concentration, he says, is complete cessation of 
thoughts relating to worldly objects : this mental faculty of 
exclusive attention is an essential equipment of a Poet, because 
the objects of description are revealed only to his contempla* 
tive mind. Concentration, Vamana continues, is secured by two 
factors—time and place i the place is solitude and the time is 
the fourth quarter of the night. 89 
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Rajasekhara gives a fuller treatment of the subject. Before 
introducing his own view on the causal factor of Poetry, he 
quotes the opinions of Syamadeva and Mangala, two ancient 
authorities on the issue. Syamadeva considers that the equip¬ 
ment necessary for creation of Poetry is concentration, while 
Mangala thinks that this is uninterrupted practice. Rajasekhara, 
however, is of opinion that, Samadhi and Abhyasa , which are 
outward and inward faculties respectively go to strengthen the 
literary power or sakti , which alone lies at the root of creation 
of Poetry. This literary power, he says, generates Pratib'ia and 
Vyutpattiy showing thereby that Pratiohd is something different 
from sakti, inasmuchas, the former is effected by the latter. 90 
A man, endowed with literary power becomes possessed of 
poetic intuition, and, at the same time learns to discriminate 
between proper and improper elements in Poetry. Rajasekhara 
defines Pratibha as a faculty, that manifests to the mind sound, 
sense, figure, expression and other elements, necessary for 
application to Poetry : through it things that are not even 
perceived by poets are easily conceived and expressed. 91 Pra- 
tibha , he continues, is of two kinds : Karayitri or creative and 
Bhavciyitri or appreciative. The creative faculty benefits the 
poet, in as much as, it presents word, meaning, language, 
metre and figure, necessary for composition of Poetry to the 
Poet. 

The creative faculty, in its turn, admits of classification into 
three sub-types : inborn, acquired and resulting from incanta¬ 
tion or instruction. Accordingly, Poets, also, are of three kinds : 
Sdrasvata , Abhydsika and Aupadesikci 9 * * A Sarasvata Poet is a 
favourite of the Goddess of learning : he is free to compose at 
his sweet will ; an Abhydsika is a poet by practice and is limited 
in his ability and output ; an Aupadesika is a poet by instruction 
and prattles some sweet nonsense. Different types of creative 
faculty are traced in different kinds of Poets, and so it is said 
that, the Poetry of one remains within his house only,—that of 
another moves upto the residence of his friends,—and that of a 
fortunate tramples upon the faces of the uncultured and cultured 
alike with its foot-steps in the shape of words, as if, eager to 
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traverse the whole universe 9 *; While dthers prefer a Sarasvata 
poet to others; Yayavarlya maintainsvthat, eminence is always 
preferable and that the combination of several qualities brings 
forth eminence. The appreciative faculty do6? good to the 
critic : it helps him to discern the effort and intention of the 
Poet. Thereby the tree 6f a Poet’s creatiofi bears fruit : other¬ 
wise, it would be barren. 94 - Kalidasa is of opinion that, the 
creative and critical faculties are quite distinct, and are foilnd 
rarely combined in one and the same person. In support of 
this thesis of Kalidasa, Bajasekhara quotes a verse, which 
■states that, while one is capable of composing, another i 3 capable 
of listening only : a combination of excellent qualities is very 
rare : one type of stone produces gold —another is competent 
to test it only. Mangla speaks of two types of critics : the 
disapproving and the all-approving To these Bajasekhara adds 
another two types : the jealous ones and the truth-seekers. The 
faculty to discriminate is natural to some . toothers it is the 
outcome of profound knowledge. The quality of all-approving* 
ness (mtrnabhyavaliarita) is common to all in the beginning, but 
it disappears when one begins to discriminate the best from the 
worst by virtue of deeper study. The jealous critics are silent 
over the merits of others. Scholarship without jealousy is a 
truism. In support of this principle* Bajasekhara cites a verse 
that records an imaginary conversation between a Poet and his 
friend, in which the Poet expresses his deep sense of disappoint¬ 
ment for dearth of real appreciators : there is no critic, be says, 
who is not competent to distinguish merit and demerit, and 
at the same time time, is himself a good Poet . and. luckily, if 
there is one such critic, lie is not free from jealousy. 96 But a 
truth-seeker is very rare : he is found perhaps one in a thousand. 
It is said that through great fortune, a Poet comes across an 
appreciator competent, to enjoy juxtaposition of words and 
expressions and experience emotional moods, presented in his 
creation : a specimen of Poetic art that remains confined in the 
mind of its creator is useless *, in order to prove its worth, it has 
got to be proclaimed in ten quarter by the learned critics. 
There exist a good number of Poetic creations, but of them only 
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a fetv get an opportunity of receiving a firm footing in the minds 
of critics. 9 e 

After describing the different types of Pratibh(i y Bajasekhara 
proceeds to explain. Vyutpatti . His predecessors define It as all- 
embracing knowledge, and point out that, stich knowledge is 
imperative on the part of a Poet, who makes an attempt at 
writing Poetry. Bajasekhara, however, is of opinion that, it 
consists in the capacity to discriminate between the proper and 
the mproper. In reply to the question as to which among tne 
two factors —Pratibha and Vyutpatti is superior, Anandavadha.na 
says' that, Ptatibha is more important to a Poet than Vyutpatti 
and proves his contention by citing an instance from the 
Kumanisambhavam, where Kalidasa describes the dalliance of 
Parvatl and Siva. This description is improper and betrays lack 
of Vyutpatti on the part of Poet, hut nevertheless, the propriety 
of this portion is maintained admirably by the Poet’s Pratibha . 
Mahgala, however, records a different view on -this question : 
he maintains that, for a Poet Vyutpatti is more important than 
Pratibha, and it amply compensates the weakness of a Poetic 
creation, springing from the creator's lack of Pratibha. Baia4e- 
khara attempts to effect a harmony between these two divergent 
doctrine^ and argues that., a combination of both these faculties 
is the best the one without the other is as undesirable and in¬ 
complete as grace without beauty or charm without loveliness. 97 

It is interesting to note that, elsewhere in his work, Baja¬ 
sekhara makes mention of eight factors, that are regarded as 
mothers or sources of Poetry : these art peace of mind, poetic 
intuition, practice, devotion participation in learned assembly, all* 
embracing knowledge, strong memory and courage 98 The practi- 
cal hints given by him to an aspiring Poet, as also his description 
of his house and daily routine reveal his partiality towards 
practice : he tenders advice to a poet-aspirant to compose 
stanzas daily in the second quarter of the day and examine those 
stanzas in the fourth quarter. It is said that a Poet’s para¬ 
phernalia consist in a board with a piece of chalk, a casket, pen 
amd ipk, palm leaves on birch bark, leaves of palmyra, iron nails 
and clean .mats ; Bajasekhara however, think* that, these are 
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mere accessories,—the real requisite for the composition of 
Poetry being Pratibha alone. 

In bis work Rajasekhara introduces an interesting discussion 
on different shades of borrowing or plagiarism. In this connec¬ 
tion he cites a verse, which states that there is no Poet, 
who is not a thief,—no merchant that does not steal, but he 
who knows how to conceal his theft flourishes without reproach. 
Great care, therefore, is to be taken to earn literary borrowing 
skilfully to one’s advantage. Rajasekhara speaks of two kinds 
of plagiarism : one that is to be avoided and one that is to be 
adopted. In his opinion, a Poet is either a creator or an 
adopter or a coverer up or a collector. He thinks that, the 
greatness of a Poet depends on his capacity to discover some¬ 
thing new in old expressions and ideas, as also in his ability to 
restate what is old". On the exact nature of literary 
borrowing, that is to be encouraged, Rajasekhara records the 
view-points of his ancients, and thereafter explain^, with 
illustrations his own opinions. 

Ksemendra bases his Kavikanthabharana on the model of 
Rajasekhara’s Kavyamimamsa, which is more a work on instruc¬ 
tion of the aspiring Poet in the devices of the craft rather than 
a treatise on the principles of literary criticism. Ksemendra 
speakes of two factors, that are helpful to attainment of Poetic 
capacity : these are divine favour and human effort. 100 He 
advises an aspiring Poet to propitiate Sarasvatl, who showers 
nectar in the form of learning, as also to contemplate upon the 
unchanging and formless mystic power, which is higher than 
the highest. Co ning to the topic of human effort, he classifies 
scholars, intending to be initiated into the art of Poetry into 
three types : Pupils who can accomplish the work with little 
effort,—those who can be trained with difficulty,—and those 
who are incapable of being trained. 101 A pupil of the first type 
is advised to receive instruction from a man of literature, and 
not from a dry logician or an insipid grammarian, because it 
hampers the blossoming of good poetry : he is further advised to 
study the science of language, metrics and specimens of poetic 
art, pleasant to the ear as also to cultivate a taste for discover¬ 
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ing new ideas in delightful compositions. Thus when his mind 
becomes fully absorbed in the emotional moods and captivated by 
literary excellences, it naturally gives rise to poetic capacity 
like a sprout. 102 A pupil of the second type is instructed to 
peruse the works of master artists keeping an eye on historical 
development : he is to wait upon a great Poet and is to fill in 
the gaps in a verse or in a foot or in a part thereof or is to 
compose in metre such sentences, as do not convey ideas or is 
to change the words of an already composed stanza maintaining 
the same meaning, and all these for the sake of practice. 103 An 
effort to induce poetic capacity into a pupil of the third type is 
fruitless ; as he is like a stone by nature and at the same time, 
is spoiled by tedious grammar or dry logic, eloquence is unable 
to dawn upon him even through well-employed instructions : in 
this respect he is comparable to an ass, that does not sing 
though trained, as also to a blind, who does not see the Sun 
though shown. 104 This classification of trainees into three 
types reveals the attitude of Ksemendra that, a poet is not born, 
bub is primarily made and consequently, practice is the most 
important causal factor of Poetry. This emphasis placed by 
him on practice is further corroborated by his observations or 
plagiarism and a Poet’s code of conduct. It is said that a Poet 
thrives by imitating the general colour of a Poet’s idea or by 
borrowing a word, a metrical line or even an entire composition 
or through his own faculty, acquired by effort : these means 
render a beginner ultimately into a feeder to the whole poet- 
world. 105 To one who has acquired the gift of Poetry, 
Ksemendra delivers a number of good counsels. Such a person 
should possess discernment, be devoted to practice, be interested 
in searching new expressions and ideas and should never get 
tired of work. He should read the auxiliary sciences of Poetry 
and a number of great poems and historical works and should 
study paintings and leaf-cuttings. He should be persistent in 
the composition of Poems and should try to create something 
new. As regards the extent of knowledge, which a Poet is expec¬ 
ted to possess, Ksemendra gives a long list of the arts and 
Udiences, which include logic, grammar, dramaturgy, politics, ero- 
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tics, the Mahahharata, fche Ramayan.a, means of emancipation, 
spiritual science, metallurgy, science of jewels, medicine, astro¬ 
nomy, archery, science concerning'elephants, horses and men, art 
of gambling and magic and other miscellaneous arts 105 The mis¬ 
cellaneous, he continues includes painting, geography, botany, 
zoology, familiarity with magnanimity, the usage of attributing 
consciousness to insentient beings, intimacy with asceticism, 
.discernment, restraint, and the like. Ksarnendra maintains that, 
proficiency of a Poet in these arts and sciences indicates his 
sovereignty over the kingdom of Poetry : one, who is not fami¬ 
liar with these brandies of learning Comes at his wit’s end 
when questioned in an assembly of the wise, although he labours 
in the art of versification, and becomes comparable to a clown, 
entering a city for the first time 107 . So what Ks jmendra wants 
is wide reading and constant practice on the part of an aspiring 
Poet. 

Unlike Ksemendra Mammata puts equal emphasis on poetic 
genius, superior type of proficiency, arising from a close study 
of the world, scriptures and poetical compositions and constant 
practice under the guidance of the knowers of Poetry, and main¬ 
tains that, these three conjointly constitute the causal factor 
of Poetic creation 108 . He uses the term Sahti to signify the idea 
of imagination, thus making it equivalent to Pratibha of other 
Alamkankas and explains it as an inborn mental impression, 
that serves as the very germ of Poetic faculty : it is said that, 
without it Kavija is not produced at all, and if attempted to be 
produced per force becomes ridiculous. 109 Most.of the Sanskrit 
Alamkarikas describe Pratibha* as a power, whereby a Poet .sees 
the subjects of his poem as steeped in beauty and gives to his 
readers in apt language a vivid picture of the beauty he has 
seen : through it he presents ever new, wonderful and charm¬ 
ing combinations and relations of things, never before 
experienced or thought of by ordinary men : it is further 
asserted that, Pratibfid or imagination takes a Poet to the 
dreamland of fancy, full of eternal joy and peace and reveals to 
him the real nature of things, never known before by men of 
ordinary life. Mammata uses the terms Nipunata and Vyutpatti 
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to convey the concept of proficiency or culture, and observes 
that, this proficiency or culture,arising from a close study of the 
ways of the world, consisting of the immovable and the movable, 
of the treatises dealing with metres, grammar, lexicons, fine 
arts, four aims of human existence, elephants horses, swords and 
the like, of poetical compositions of mas r artists and of his- 
torical works and different sciences is as much necessary for 

creation of Poetry as is Imagination 110 . It is believed that, a 

certain modicum of culture is necessary for a Poet if ho is to 
infuse polish into his creation, and in order to be really great. 
Poetry not only requires spark, but also polish. As regards 
constant practice or Abhyaia, Mammata opines that, repeated 
practice in composition and criticism of Poetry under the 
guidance of those, who know howto compose and appreciate it — 
is as much necessary for the creation of Poetry as are the othor 
two elements of Poetry—genius and culture : he further states 
that, an aspiring Poet is to take guidance not only from those 
who can compose Poetry, i.e., who know the art of Poetry, but 
also from those who can criticise Kaoya, i.e., who are well- 
versed in the science of Poetry 111 . With all emphasis at his 
command, Mammata asserts that, these three conjointly, and 
not separately constitute the cause, and not the causes in the 
production and excellence of Kacya. It is interesting to note that, 
although Mammata regards Imagination as the first equipment 
necessary for a Poet, he declares that, erudition, arising from a 
close study of world and worldly life is another essential 
equipment, thereby revealing his conviction that, a Poet is not 
to be carried too far by Imagination, saying good-bye to Reason, 
because Imagination and Reason both are equally necessary 
for production of really great Poetry. Reason is to Imagination 

as the instrument to the agent,—as tho body to the spirit,-_as 

the shadow to the substance. Mammata’s dissertations on 
Kavyahetu indicate that he belongs to that school of critics, who 
think that, a Poet is partly born and partly made : as Sakti is 
an inborn facutly, a Poet is a horn genius: as Vyutpatti and 
Abhyasa are acquired through effort, so far as these are concern¬ 
ed, a Poet is made. 
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Hemacandra, however, thinks that, a Poet is born, and not 
made. He describes Pratibha as the only cause of Poetry and 
explains it as an intellect, competent to find out freshness in old 
things and thereafter to draw ever-new descriptions of familiar 
objects. This Pratibha , he continues, is two-fold in nature : 
natural and acquired. Natural faculty manifests itself as 
ignorance shrouding it vanishes, and in this respect is com* 
parable to the splendour of the Sun, that expresses itself in its 
undimmed glory, as the row of clouds, covering it disappears \ 
acquired faculty, on the other hand, is caused by factors 
as incantation and favour of Gods : although its manifestation 
like that of the natural one is consequential upon removal or 
waning of ignorance, yet it is differentiated from Sahaja r 
Pratibha, and is called Aupaihiki because its revelation depends 
on such seen factors as application of magical formulae, propi¬ 
tiation of Gods and others 112 . Both these types of Pratibha , 
Hemacandra continues, are polished by Vyutpatti and Abhyasa : 
these two go only to sharpen Poetic Intuition and are incapable 
of being regarded as causes of Poetic creations directly, inasmuch 
as, they do not bear any fruit whatsoever in case of persons, 
completely bereft of Pratibha 113 . Following Mammata closely, 
Hemcandra explain Vyutpatti as proficiency in the ways of the 
world, consisting of the immovable and the movable,, in the 
different branches of learning such as Grammar, Metrics, 
Lexicons, the Vedas Legendary and Historical works, Logic, 
Dramaturgy and Erotics, as also in the poetic creations of master 
artists ; he says that, imagination, which is rendered elegant by 
this proficiency creates Poetry, incorporating such descriptions 
as do conform to the ways of the world and the principles, 
enumerated in different branches of Sciences, showing thereby 
that, as a poet is allowed to handle any and every subject in his 
Poetry, it is better for him to possess certain amount of 
proficiency in the ways of the world, as also in the different 
branches of learning 114 . In explaining Abhyasa, he maintains 
that, it consists in repeated application to Poetry on the part of 
one, who is trained by writers as well as connoisseurs of Poetic 
art : imagination, rendered elegant by this repeated practice, 
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he says, provides like an wish-fulfilling cow an inexhaustible 
stock of emotional mood 115 . As regards the training of a Poet, he 
observes that, it comprehends such practices as non-mention of 
even the actual, mention of even the non-actual, the process of 
shadow-borrowing, use of borrowed phraseology, filling up the 
gaps and similar other methods, revealing thereby clearly the 
influence exercised on him by Ksemendra 115 

Vagbhata describes Imagination as the cause of Poetry : he 
thinks that culture ornaments, while practice polishes it. Like 
Ksemendra he advices an aspiring Poet to undergo carefully 
a course of training, which includes among others composition 
of even unmeaning stanzas and verse-filling. Following Raja- 
sekhara, he describes early hours, acquaintance with the 
different branches of learning and company of Poets as the 
sources of inspiration. Vagbhata, thus, in his conclusions on 
this point is indebted to Hemacandra, Ksemendra and 
Rajasekhara and there is hardly anything original in his own 
treatment. 

The tendency to regard Imagination, Culture and Practice 
as conjointly constituting the causal factor of Poetry manifests 
itself after a brief interval in the speculations of Jayadeya, who 
believes that, Pratibha , attended with S ruta and Abhyasa gives 
rise to Poetry in the same way as a seed, coming in 
contact with earth and water gives rise to a creeper 117 . 
Kavikarnapura expresses the same idea in a veiled way. He 
defines a Poet as one endowed with Vija and maintains that, 
this Vija consists in an impression implanted in previous 
births,—an impression, without which it is possible neither 
to compose nor to appreciate Poetry : at the same breath 
he observes that, it is necessary for a Poet to possess 
Pratibha , responsiveness and proficiency in the different branches 
of learning, and following the ancients, explains Pratibha as an 
intellect, competent to present ever-fresh ideas. While Dandin 
and Mammata clearly mention Pratibha, Vyutpatti and Abhyasa 
as conjointly forming the cause of Poetry, Kavikarnapura points 
out that, the equipments necessary for a Poet are Pratibha and 
Sarvayamakovidatva , but at the same time he defines a Poet as 
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one endowed with an impression, that- leads to sprouting of 
Kavya , and thereby, cleveriy recognises the importance of 
repeated practice, that owes its existence to this impression 118 . 

The Kavya-kalpalata-vrtii of Arisimha and Amaracandra is a 
tre tise on Kavisikfifl and naturally, it emphasises the 
importance of Practice in production of Poetry. It furnishes 
hints on construction of different metres, conversion of one 
metre into another, use of particles for filling up the verse, 
subjects for descriptive Poetry, the display of word-skill of 
various kinds, tricks of producing double-meaning verses and 
riddles, construction of similies and such other figures and uses 
of appropriate parallelisms. In this connection it gives a long 
list of conventions observed by the Poets and states what to 
describe and how to describe. The authors, whose main 
intention is to write a guide-book for a student-poet indulge 
in too much of spoon-feeding and by formulating a set of stereo¬ 
typed rules narrow down the field of an aspiring poet s 
activity. 

The doctrine that Pratibha constitutes the sole cause of 
Poetry finds a staunch supporter in Panditaraja Jagannatlia, 
who refutes the contentions of earlier theorists on the subject 
and establishes his own proposition with irrefutable logic. 
Jagannatha mentions poetic genius or imagination as the sole 
causal factor in creation of Poetry, and explains it as an intellect 
of the Poet, absorbed in selecting sound and sense, appropriate 
to an emotional mood, intended to be depicted in a specimen 
of Poetic.Art. The Dhvanivadin believes that, at the time of 
composition of Poetry, not only do ideas come out from the 
Ik art of the Poet : expressions, too, gush forth spontaneously in 
ceaseless succession from the fountain-head of his imagination, 
as he* remains completely absorbed in contemplation of the 
emotion concerned. It is said that, a Poet, who has to search 
for suitable words and meanings cannot compose real Kavya of 
high merit, as in doing so his mind becomes distracted from the 
final aim, which is nothing other than depiction of sentiment, 
i'ui’ this reason, while laying down the principles of using poetic 
figures, Anandavardhana remarks that, only that figure for the 
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improvisation of which no additional effort is necessary on the 
part of a Poet is regarded as intimately related to Poetic 
Art 119 . 

Jagannatha thinks that the attribute Iraaginationness, or 
Pratibhatva constitutes the determinant of the cause of Poetry 
and is capable of being explained either as a universal 
element or as an unanalysable ultimate concept. 120 The 
question of furnishing two different explanations arises, because 
there is divergence of opinion on the exact nature of Pratibha. 
The Mlmamsaka regards Prutibiia as an unseen power, capable 
of being inferred only from its effects ; this power, he says, is 
something different from substance, quality or action, and con¬ 
sequently, Pratibhatva is not a gent-rality or jdti> because an 
attribute, that inheres in a species of substance or quality or 
action, and not in others is accepted as a jau, provided if is not 
vitiated by the fallacy of cross division. The acceptance of the 
Mlmamsaka doctrine renders Pratibhatva a specimen of non -jati, 
but nevertheless, it is an attribute, incapable of being analysed 
into component parts, as also of being defined in clear-cut terms ; 
and so, Jagannatha describes it as an ultimate concept (akhunda 
upadh). The view of Anandavardhana on the nature of Pratiuhd , 
however, presents a completely different picture. Ananda¬ 
vardhana and following him, many others define Pratibha as a 
faculty of knowing, which the Vaisesikas describe as a quality, 
belonging to the soul ; as Pratibndtva is an attribute inhering 
in a quality, these scholars think that, it is possible to grant the 
status of jati to it ; this, they continue, is a species belonging 
to the genus Ouna. 

While earlier writ rs accept Pratibha as a natural (sahaja) 
faculty, being the outcome of impressions made on the soul in 
countless births, Jagannatha regards it as a cultivated (utpadya) 
one : in some cases, this poetic faculty, he says, is produced by 
good fortune, caused through grace of God and great men, and in 
others is generated by a special type of proficiency and repeated 
practice in creation of Poetry. 121 Pratibha , that is caused 
through different sets of cause, thus, bears analogy to the fire, 
generated from grass, stick and stone, acting separately, and not 
5 
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to the jar, produced by potter, his rod and wheel, working con¬ 
jointly. It is wrong to assert that good fortune, special type of 
proficiency and repeated practice conjointly constitute the cause 
of poetic faculty, because this genius is noticed even in children, 
who have never before studied the ways of the world and poetical 
compositions or have never attempted to write specimens of 
Poetry. The argument that, in case of such children, culture 
and practice, acqired in previous births contribute towards the 
production of Pratibha is unacceptable, because, firstly, such 
presumption leads to complexity ; secondly, there is no evidence 
to show that, these three factors conjointly constitute the cause 
of poetic intuition ; and thirdly, there is no logical necessity of 
postulating such a theory—the effect being accountable other¬ 
wise. 322 It is equally wrong to maintain that, religious merit 
is the sole cause of poetic faculty, because, men, who in earlier 
years could not compose Poems are found to do so in later years 
after attainment of superior culture and undertaking of constant 
practice. The arfument that, in these cases, also, religious 
merit plays its o^ \ part in production of the desired effect is 
untenable, since it i nders inexplicable non-manifestation of 
Pratibha in such person.. in their earlier years before acquisition 
of proficiency and practice. The counter-argument that, another 
merit impedes d waning of poetic faculty in those persons in 
their early life is equally unacceptable, because it entails a 
violation to the law of parsimony : presumption of two conflic¬ 
ting merits is a complex process,—the postulation of culture and 
practice as the cause of Poetic creation being a simpler one. 123 
Thus Jagannatha refutes the contentions of rival theorists, and 
asserts, with all emphasis at his command that, firstly, Pratibha, 
Vyutpatti and Abhyasa do not conjointly constitute the cause 
of Kaoya, which has Pratibha for its sole causal factor, and 
secondly, this Pratibha , also, is not caused by religious merit, 
culture and practice, acting conjointly, but in some cases by 
religious merit alone and in others by proficiency and practice 
acting independently. In his eagerness to show that, the causal 
connection postulated by him is not vitiated by the fallacy of 
Plurality of Causes, Jagannatha observes that, the effects 
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'produced kj the two sets otf causes are different i® their mature, 
or in other wards, religious merit generates one type off poetic 
faculty, and culture and practice produce that of a different; type : 
and thus, as corresponding to two sets of causes -there are two 
«ets of effects, the question of the fallacy of violation, vitiating 
the relation of causality does not arise. Now Poetic faculty 
being of two different types,—one caused by merit, and the 
other by proficiency and practice—the same fallacy is likely to 
vitiate the causal connection between Kavya and Pratibha . 
How can two different causes lead to one and the same effect ? 
Jagannatha puts forward two solutions to this problem. The 
first alternative, he says, is to point out that, Pratibha in 
general,—without any such qualification as caused by merit or 
culture-cum-practice is the cause of Poetry ; the second one, he 
continues, is to state that, Praublia , caused by merit leads to 
one type of Poetry, while that, created by culture and practice 
leads to Poetry of a different type : in short, either the cause 
of Kavya is to be posited as unitary in character or the effect of 
Pratibha is to be described as multiple in nature 124 In reply 
to the point of the opponents that, as dwaning of Pratibha is 
not found in all persons, acquiring proficiency in the different 
branches of learning and undertaking practice to compose Poetry 
under the guidance of writers and connoisseurs, so the relation 
of causality existing between Vyutpatti and Abhyasa on the one 
hand and Pratibha on the other is likly to be vitiated by the 
fallacy of violation, Jagannatha observes that, such cases of 
violation are capable of being explained away in two different 
ways. The first alternative is to say that, those persons did not 
acquire special type of proficiency, and the cause of Pratibha is 
is not each and every combination ol Vyutpatti and Abhyasa , 
but that of a special type only : the second alternative, he 
answers, is to state’that, in those cases expected dawning of 
Pratibha is obstructed by a great demerit. The conclusion of 
absence of impediment; in the category of causes, he includes, 
a necessary evil not only in his own doctrine, but also in that 
iof Mammata and others, according to whom, S akti, Vyutpatti 
♦and Abhyasa conjointly ^constitute <the causal factor of Poetic 
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creation. 195 And this is necessary in order to account for non¬ 
composition of Poetry on the part of a Poet, who has to his 
credit a number of fine specimens of poetic art at a particular 
period, when emanation of his expressions and ideas is hampered 
through magical formula, applied by his opponent, as also to 
explain away similar other cases of violation. 

Y 

Classification of Poetry. 

Consistently with his doctrine that, Dhvani or suggested 
sense forms the soul or essence of Poetry, Anandavardhana. 
classifies Poetry into three types, according to the place occupied 
by this implicit idea in a poetic creation. It is said that in a 
Dhvam-kavya or a best type of Poetry, the expressed word and 
sense, subordinating themselves, manifest the suggested content 
of paramount importance. 196 Mammata, following Anandavar¬ 
dhana defines it as a type of Poetry in which the implicit idea 
is more charming and consequently of more importance than the 
explicit one. 127 As an illustration of this suggestive specimen, 
of Poetic Art, Mammata cites the verse : 

Nihsesacyutacandanam stanatatam nirmrstarago ’dharo 
Netre duramananjane pulakita. tanvl taveyam tanuh/ 
Mithyavadini duti bandhavajanasyajnatapldagame 
Yaplm snatumito gatasi na punastasyadhamasyantikam// 
which means this : ‘The slopes of breasts have their sandal- 
paste completely washed off,—the lower lip has its red colour 
rubbed off,—the eyes have lost their collyrium at the corners,— 
and this slender form has put on horripilation. O ye messenger L 
liar ! unaware of the agony suffered by your friend > You had 
gone indeed to the lake to have a dip, and not to the vicinity 
of that wretch’. It is pointed out that, here the idea of dalliance 
is conveyed through suggestion by the expressed sense, 
constituted of a number of changes, appearing in the limbs of 
the messenger, and the implicit idea is comprehended by a refined 
appreciator, who is thoroughly acquainted with the speciality 
of the speaker, person spoken to and context : it is further 
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■asserted that, in the matter of suggestion of the implicit, the 
expression adhama’, meaning ‘wretched’ plays a prominent role. 
Mammata is of opinion that, in the verse under consideration, the 
unexpressed is more attractive, and as such, is of more importance 
than the expressed, because the semblance of love-in-union, which 
is the dominant emotional mood here depends for its emergence 
more on the former than on the latter. Anandavardhana 
attempts to connect the concept of Dhvani with the somewhat 
mystical speculations of the Vaiyakarnas on Sphota and asserts 
that, the designation Dhvani , applied to this species of Poetry 
is based on an analogy of use of the same expression by the 
Yaiyakaranas. The Vaiyakaranas use the term ‘ Dhvani ' to 
signify momentary and isolated sounds, pronounced by our 
speech-organs,—sounds, that go to suggest the eternal indi¬ 
visible word-essence called ‘ Sphota\ which alone is the real 
significant entity ; taking cue from them the Alarpkarikas also 
use the term Dhvani to signify a piece of poetic creation, that 
goes to bring into light an inexplicably charming unexpressed 
idea, which alone constitutes the secret of Poetry. 128 

The second class of Poetry in which the suggested sense is 
not predominant but subordinate is called Gunibhutavyahgya 
Kdvya or Poe'ry of subordinated suggestion : in it the suggested 
plays a subordinate part, in so far as it serves to emphasise or 
embellish the expressed 129 . Anandavardhana cites a number of 
cases in which the unexpressed renders itself subordinate to the 
expressed : it does so (l) in such figures as Samasokti, Aparastuta- 
prasamw and the like, in which suggested matter goes to 
embellish the expressed, (2) in the poetic figure Dipaka , in which 
suggested figure goes to emphasise the expressed Alamkara and 
(3) in the poetic figure Basavat , in which the suggested emotional 
mood goes to heighten the beauty of another suggested mood or 
expressed sense. His Gunibhubavyangya comprehends such 
cases also in which the implicit idea itself or the fact that, 
the expression conveys an implied meaning is expressed through 
the function of denotation and thereby, the unexpressed looses 
its charm, springing from concealment,—a charm that constitutes 
the essence of Dhvanikavya . The verse : 
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£kn*ketakalamanasam vitam jnatva vidagdhaya / 

Hasar>i>etfirpifeakubam iilipadmam nyamllayafc //, meaning : 
‘Knowing that the profligate person is eager to hare an idea 
of the time of union, the intelligent lady, repealing her desire by 
blooming eyes contracted her pleasure-lotus’ serves as an 
illustration to the point r here the expressed meaning of the 
first half of the stanza itself shows that, the contraction of the 
pleasure-lotus is intended to give a hint 18<) , Following 
Anandavardhana^ Mammata, also, defines Gunibhutavyangya as 
a type of Poetry, in which the unexpressed does not excel the 
expressed in point of charm and asserts that this is Poetry of 
mediocre class 131 . His commentators says that, this subordi¬ 
nation of the unexpressed consists in its being either of equal 
or inferior prominence. They are of opinion that, this variety 
occurs when the suggested sende in a Kavya does not acquire 
prominence by itself, but plays a second fiddle to the expressed, 
which is more striking on account of some peculiar mode of 
expressi m. As an example of this type of Poetry, Mammalia 
cites the verse : 

‘GramatarufLaffi tarunya navavaSjulamanjarlsanathakaram / 

Pasyanta bhavati muhurnitaram malina mukhacchaya//, 
which means this : ‘the complexion of the young girl, as she 
repeatedly looks at the village-youth, holding a cluster of fresh 
Asoka blossoms in his hand is becoming extremely pale’. He 
points out that, in this verse, the explicit idea is the paleness of 
the complexion of the young girl and the implicit one is her 
failure to keep appointment with the village-youth in the bower 
of Asoka ; of these two ideas the explicit one is more attractive, 
and as such, of more importance than the implicit one, because 
the manifestation of the emotional mood, which is a semblance 
of love-in-separation depends on the former,—the paleness of 
complexion being its effect ( anubhava ), and not on the 
latter. Anandavardhana maintains that, in the matter of 
determining whether the expressed or the unexpressed is 
principal or subordinate, the sole criterion is charm 183 : in 
Dhijani, the suggested is more attractive f "in GuiythlaUavi'angya, 
the expressed is more chafming. 
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Anandavardhana is of opinion that Dhvani and Guvtibhma* 
vyaiigya types of Poetry are specimens of Poetic art in the 
strictest sense of the term, because both contain suggestive 
elements, and suggested idea constitutes the essence of Poetry. 
A type of Poetry that is completely devoid of suggested element 
and is merely ‘pictorial in word’ or ‘pictorial in sense* is 
regarded as Gitrakavya or the lowest class of Poetry : this. 
Anandavardhana says, is two fold in nature : sabda/ntra and 
arthacitra. A S abdacitra kavya abounds in figures of sound and 
flatter the ear by sound-effect, while an Arthacitra-kdvya 
abounds in figures of sense and consequently, evokes admiration 
through pictorial representation. 138 In this Poetry, the 
intention of the Poet does not lie in depiction of sentiment, and 
as such, it is not competent to bring an emotional mood into 
light : the beauty of this Kavya , that is devoid of a suggested 
element lies in mere strikingness of sound and sense. This 
Poetry, Anandavardhana continues, is not real Poetic creation, 
but an imitation thereof, as is evident from the very 
nomenclature given to it. Abhinavagupta endorses this view 
and observes that, Gitrakavya does not contain a suggested 
element, that forms the essence of Poetry and is only a copy of 
a true Poetic creation. 

The question as to how is it possible for a Kavya to be devoid 
of a suggested sense arises in the mind of Anandavardhana and 
lie himself discusses it threadbare, [t is possible for a Poetry, he 
says, to be bereft of suggested fact and figure ; but there is no 
such Kavya that is devoid of suggested emotion. And this is so, 
because each and every subject-matter of Poetry is intimately 
related to Rasa , being either a Vibhava or an Anubhava : there 
is no such thing on earth that does not evoke one or other 
feeling. In reply to this question, Anandavardhana maintains 
that, though it is not possible for a Kavya to be devoid of a 
suggested emotion, yet a Citra-kavya is regarded as such theore¬ 
tically, because iu it there is no intention of developing an 
emotion and it is taken up only with the object of bringing 
about a strikingness of sound and sense : this is called Nirasa, 
as the apprehension of Rasa> that is smothered beneath poetic 
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figures is weak in it. 184 This Citra , he continues, is admitted 
to the category of Poetry, because poets are seen producing 
this type of poetic creation, the end of which is not delineation 
of emotion, but an ostentatio is display of the creator’s literary 
craftsmanship. Anandavardhana is of opinion that, a Poetry, 
in which the intention of the poet is to develop an emotion is 
bound to be a Dhvanikavya , because even insentient beings 
described by him b< come instrumental in depiction of emotion. 
Great poets do not want to make a parade of their skill in 
improvisation of poetic figures, nor do they handle such things 
as are not related to Rasa : and the result is that, their 
creations always turn out to be specimens of Dhvanikavya. In 
support of his contention that, the things incorporated by a 
poet, whose intention is to develop an emotion become helpful 
towards the suggestion of the desired emotion, Anandavardhana 
quotes a verse of the ancients, according to which, the universe, 
as described by a Poet whose object is to delineate an erotic 
emotion becomes full of flavour, while the same, as presented 
by one, averse to worldly affairs appears dry and insipid : it is 
further pointed out that, a master artist presents even inanimate 
beings as animate ones, attributing consciousness to them and 
even insentient beings as sentient ones, and consequently is 
comparable only to the supreme creator. Thus, Anandavardhana 
concludes, for a master artist there is only one type of Kavya , 
and that is Dhvani : Citra is for a beginner only. 185 

Although Mammata recognises the essentiality of Rasa in 
Kavya. he, in deference to Anandavardhana, regards Citra as a 
variety of Poetry, and d« fines this lowest type of Poetry as one 
striking in word and sense and devoid of suggested idea 
( avyi'Wjya ). In explaining the term ‘ avyangya ’, he, following 
his great master Anandavardhana says that, this Poetry is not 
characterised by any distinct suggested element, or in other 
words, comprehension of implicit idea is not quite clear iq it, 
and this is so because the poet takes it up only with the object 
of bringing about a strikingness of sound and sense. As an 
illustration of S 'bdaciirakavya. he cites the stanza : 

Svacchandocchaladacchakacchakuharacchatetarambucchata 
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Murcchanmohamaharsiharsavihitasnanahnikahnaya vab / 
Bhidyadudyadudaradarduradar! dlrghadaridradruma- 
Drohcdrekamahormimeduramada mandakinl mandatam // 
meaning : ‘May the Ganges quickly remove your dullness,— 
wherein bath and daily rites are performed with delight by 
great sages, whose infatuation is destroyed by masses of swift 
and clear waters, surging up at will in the crevices of the banks, 
—the Ganges, which has valleys containing large jumping frogs 
and whose currents gain momentum due to long waves that rise 
high on account of falling in of tall and rich trees’. The 
commentators point out that, cognition of love of the poet for 
the Ganges is feeble here, because that feeling is completely 
suppressed by the huge mass of Anuprasa , on the improvisation 
of which, the mind of the creator is completely absorbed : his 
purpose is to make a display of his literary craftsmanship,— 
and not to develop the feeling referred to. As an illustration of 
Arthacitrakavya, Mammata cites the verse : 

Vinirgatam manadamatmamandirat 

Bhavatyupasrutya yadrcchayapi yam / 
Sasambhramendradrutapatitargala 

Nimllitakslva bhiyamaravatl //. meaning : ‘King 
Hayagrlva destroyed the pride of his enemies and bestowed 
honour on his friends : hearing of this king as having gone out 
of his palace even casually, the City of Gods, with gates being 
quickly bolted by Indra in a flurry remained, as if, closing her 
eyes through fear’. In explaining this verse, his commentators 
observe that, though it contains a suggested element in the 
shape of Heroic Sentiment, with heroism of Hayagrlva as its 
basic mood, yet as that implicit idea is completely suppressed 
by the poetic figure Utpreksa , on the improvisation of which the 
whole effort of the poet is concentrated, the stanza is, as if, 
devoid of suggested element. 168 

Although Mammata, in defe rence to Anandavardhana speaks 
of Citra as the lowest variety of Kavya , Visvanatha rejects its 
claim as Poetry altogether \ ai d this he does in consistency with 
his own definition that, a sentence, capable of giving Rasa 
into expression is Poetry. He is of opinion thajj, there are 
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two divisions of Poetry only : Dhvani and Gunibhutavyangya ; 
in the first, the Rasa involved is primarily suggested, in the 
second it is collateral. Criticising the definition of Citra- 
Kcivya, as furnished by Mammata, he observes that, the very 
term avyangyam’ used in the definition rejects the claim of 
this type of composition to be regarded as Poetry, because in 
order to constitute a specimen o* poetic expression, a sentence 
is to present Rasa either essentially or collaterally. The argu¬ 
ment that, by avyangyam’, complete absence of suggested 
element is not meant, but what actually is meant is presence of 
slight or feeble implicit idea does not solve the difficulty. The 
so-called indistinct implicit meaning is either capable of being 
relished or incapable of being so experienced : in case Rasa , 
presented in the linguistic expression is relished, the composition 
is either Dhvani or Ounzbhutavyanjya ; in case it is not relished, 
the composition does not constitute Poetry at all. 137 In order 
to establish his own proposition, Visvanatha seeks the protec¬ 
tion of an observation of Anandavardhana, according to which, 
the criterion of Poetry is revelation of suggested element— 
whether circumstantial or essential—and an expression, that 
is devoid of this element is not real Poetry, but only a copy 
thereof. 

Kavikarnapura, to start with, classifies Poetry into three 
types: Uttama , Madhyami and Avara. In Uttamakdvya , the 
suggested meaning is prominent, in Madhyamakavya it is of 
secondary importance and in Avarakavya , it is totally bereft of 
charm and as such, is lifeless, so to say. In continuation, 
Kavikarnapura points out, the capacity of the implicit idea to 
another subtle sense as also strikingness of sound and 
sense infuse additional beauty into Uttamakavya and converts 
it into one of Uttamottama type. He thinks it improper to group 
a Poetry, containing a single suggested element with this under 
the same head. In a similar mariner, Kavikarnapura observes, 
a Madhyamakavya, characterised by strikingness of sound and 
sense is converted into Uttamakavya and an Avarakavya , or¬ 
namented by charm of language and meaning is transformed 
into Poetry of Madhyama type. 138 The speculations of 
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Kavikarnapura reveal a more rational approach to the problem 
of classification of Poetry, in as much as, he arranges it in 
different categories according to the difference in charm, 
inherent in the composition, as a whole, and not in any one of 
its elements, or in other words, according to difference in 
appeal of respective Kavyas . Although by recognising the 
importance of strikingness of sound and sense he takes a retro¬ 
grade step, his observations are of great consequence, at least, 
from the histroical point of view, because they serve the founda¬ 
tion of Panditaraja Jagannatha’e theory on the issue. 

Jagannatha classifies Poetry into four types and names them 
as Uitamottama, Uttama , Madhyama and Adhama . In his first 
type of Poetry, it is said, the expressive word and the expressed 
meaning, rendering themselves subservient, go to suggest an 
inexplicably charming unexpressed idea. 139 The n anifestation 
of a sense that remains concealed in such a manner, that even 
men of refined taste fail to catch it does not render a specimen 
of Poetic Art a Poetry of Uttamottama type : and such is the 
case with revelation of an implicit idea, that is ch arly cognised 
even by persons, devoid of poetic sensibility. It is admitted by 
the Dhvani Theorists that, in order to constitute a true 
Dhvanikavya , the word and expressed meaning must make 
themselves subordinate to the prominent suggested idea ; this 
peculiar feature of the best type of poetic creation is referred 
to by Anandavardhana through the expression ‘ UpasarjonV rta - 
svarthau and by Jagannatha through ‘ G'lnibhdvitdtvodiuiu. 
Thus it is clear, Jagannatha’s Uttamottumakavya corresponds 
exactly to Dhvanikavya of Anandavardhana and Mammata. As 
in Aparanya and Vd^yasiddhyahya varieties of Kavya, Jagannatha 
continues, the implicit idea is of secondary importance, tin y 
are incapable of being regarded as specimens of the hest type 
of Poetic creation. As an example of this type of Poetry 
Jagannatha cites the verse : 

Sayita savidhe’ pyanlsvara. saphalikartumaho manorathan/ 

Dayita dayitanana nbujam daramllannayana niiiksate// 
meaning ; ‘the girl, though lying by the side of her beloved, 
yet utf&ble to fulfill her desi»es is looking at his face with her 
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eyes slightly closed’ Jagannatha is of opinion that, the sugges¬ 
tion of erotic emotion extends to this stanza the status of 
Uttamottama Kavya j here the lover being the person, with 
reference to whom love is generated is the alambanacibhava, 
lying in seclusion being the excitant cause is the uddtpanavi - 
bkava , gazing at the face of the beloved being an ensuent of 
love is the anubhava and bashfulness and anxiety of the girl 
being accessories to love are vyabhicdribhavas : these, it is said, 
go to suggest the feeling of love of the heroine for the man, 
which being developed turns into &rngararasa and is relished 
by the appreciators at the time of perception of Poetry. Thus 
according to Jagannatha, the stanza furnishes an illustration 
of Rasadhvani , and not of Bhavadhvani , an example of which 
is afforded by the verse ; 

Gurumadhyagata maya, natangl nihata nirajakorakena 

mandam/ 

Darakun4adatandavam natabhrulatikam mamavalokya 

ghurnitaslt//, 

meaning : ‘as the slim-figured lady sitting in the midst of her 
superiors was struck by me with a lotus-bud, she stared at me 
and then turned her face away in such a manner that, her ear¬ 
rings went slightly upwards and eye-brows moved downwards* ; 
it is the indignation of the lady, that is principally experienced 
by refined readers, and so prominence belongs to it and not to 
its c.ause—the feeling of love. In this connection, Jagannatha 
quotes a verse, which is said to constitute an example of 
Rasadhvani of Scmlaksyakramavyangya type ; it runs as : 
Talpagatapi ca sutanub svasasangam na ya sehe/ 
Samprati sa hrdayagatam priyapanim mandamaksipati//, 
and means : ‘the fine-figured girl, who could not bear the touch 
of her husband’s breath even when reclining on bed is now (on 
the night prior to the departure of the husband) mildly repelling 
his hand placed on her breasts’. In pointing out the difference 
between this stanza and the first one, Jagannatha observes that, 
whereas in the first verse, the sequence between cognition of 
the expressed and that of the unexpressed is imperceptible, in 
this one, this sequence is perceptible, or in other words, the 
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first one is a case of Asamlaksyakramavyangyadhvani, while this 
one is a case of Sami aksyakramavy any yadhvani. 

The question as to whether the expressed meaning bears any 
definite relation to the unexpressed one or not forms the sub¬ 
ject-matter of a hot controversy, as is evident from Jagannatha’s 
animadversion of the explanation of the stock illustration of 
Dhvani : Nihsesacyutacandanam stanatatam* etc., as furnished 
by Appayadlksita. Appayadlksita thinks that, the expressed 
meanings, presented in the verse,namely the changes appearing 
in the limbs of the messenger are capable of being caused only 
through dalliance, and consequently, this idea of dalliance is 
brought into light through the function of suggestion ; he is of 
opinion that, the primary meanings of the different expressions, 
used in the verse preclude all doubts, concerning the cause of 
such changes, as complete disappearance of sandal-paste from 
the slopes of the breasts and the like : they point out clearly and 
unhesitatingly to embraces and kisses,—all of which are sub¬ 
servient to enjoyment, and thereby, help the revelation of the 
principal suggested content, namely, dalliance. 

In criticising the doctrine of Appayadlksita, Jagannatha 
observes that, first of all, the explanation of the verse in 
question, as presented by his opponent is not in agreement with 
that furnished by Mammata, and other ancient critics of repute. 
According to Mammata, neither the wiping away of sandal-paste 
applied to the slopes of the breasts nor the complete disappea¬ 
rance of redness from the lower lip bears the relation of 
universal concomitance to dalliance, and as these are capable of 
being produced both by bath and enjoyment, the sense of 
dalliance is not comprehended through Atmmdna : the changes, 
appearing in the limbs of the messenger being inconclusive 
reasons do not, he says, lead to a valid inference of the idea of 
enjoyment. Secondly, Jagannatha continues,the proposition of 
Appaya is opposed to all logic, in as much as, nothing is gained 
by establishing the fact that, the disappearance of sandal-paste 
and redness is not caused by bath : this fading away is capable 
of being produced by a number of factors, of which bath and 
enj.oyment are some. Moreover, the attempt of Appayadlksita 
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to show that, the changes described in the limbs of the lady are 
definite and conclusive pointers to enjoyment lands Vyanjana 
itself in jeopardy. The Dhvani Theorists maintain that, 
uncommonness of the suggestive expressed meaning instead of 
being helpful to operation of Vyanjana is detrimental to it, as 
in that case Anumana steps in to replace it, or in other words- 
uncommonness, which is but another name of universal con¬ 
comitance is harmful to suggestion being favourable to 
inference. 140 Thirdly, in the body of the unexpressed sense, 
Jagannatha points out, there are two portions, of which the first 
one is the idea of approaching the lover and the second one is 
the motive of coming up to him, which is enjoyment. The 
acceptance of the explanation of the verse , as furnished by 
Appaya renders the first part of the suggested sense an indicated 
one, because, as he says, it is not possible to establish logical 
connection of disappearance of sandal-paste from slopes of the 
brea-ts and fading away of redness from the lower lip with a dip 
in the lake, and consequently, Laksana is bound in this case to 
come to our rescue by presenting such meanings as are compe¬ 
tent to remove this incompatibility : and these meanings here 
are quite contrary to the primary ones, or in other words, 
through Viparitalaksana the expressions ‘Gala' and ‘Na Gatd' 
convey respectively the idea of ‘not-approaching’ and ‘approach¬ 
ing’. Thus as the sense of approaching the lover on the part 
of the messenger is conveyed through Laksana , it can not be 
regarded as the suggested content ; no sense can be brought 
into light through the functions of Indication and Suggestion at 
the same time. The argument that, the second portion of the 
unexpressed content, namely the idea of enjoyment is quite 
competent to bestow the status of Uttamottamakdvya on this 
stanza does not hold good, because Appaya himself regards 
that idea as being comprehended through logical postulation, 
and a sense that is arrived at through arthapatti does not 
constitute a sabdartha, since such presumption entails a 
violation to the maxim : ‘ananyalabhyah sabdarthafy*. Moreover, 
Jagannatha continues, the explanation offered by bis opponent 
renders the stanza a specimen of Vdcyasiddhyanya {variety ©f 
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Gunibhutavyangya , in which the expressed meaning depends for 
its establishment on the unexpressed, instead of making it an 
instance of Dhvanikdvya , as it actually is. As the explanation 
of the stanza, offered by Appaya is vitiated by all these defects, 
Jagannatha rejects it outright and maintains that, the primary 
meanings of the expressions, used by the intelligent lady are, 
and as should be, equally applicable to both the explicit idea 
a dip in the lake and the implicit one-—enjoyment : and the 
suggested content, that does not naturally follow from the 
expressed cne is cognised by a connoisseur of Poetic Art, 
thoroughly conversant with the speciality of the speaker, the 
person spoken to, context and such other factors. Thus while 
in the view of Appaya the suggestive expressed sense bears 
some definite relation to the unexpressed idea and is an unfailing 
pointer to it, in the view of Jagannatha, the explicit meaning 
bears no relation whatsoever to the implicit one : it is, he says, 
the transcendental function of suggestion, that brings into 
comprehension a suggested content not related in any way to 
the expressed one. 

Jagannatha regards a specimen of Poetic creation, in which 
the suggested content, though always subordinate in relation to 
all meanings becomes the source of charm as a Kdvya of Uttama 
type. He thinks that, a specimen of Poetry, in which a 
suggested sense is prominent in relation to the expressed 
meaning, but subservient in relation to another implicit idea 
constitutes Uttamottama Kdvya , and not Uttama one, because in 
order to form Kavya of this variety, it is necessary for the 
unexpressed content to remain subordinate under all circums¬ 
tances. An example of this type of Poetry is furnished by the 
stanza : 

Raghavavirahajvalasantapitasahyasailasikharesu / 

Sisire sukham Sayanab kapayab kupyanti pavanatanayaya//, 
meaning : ‘the monkeys sleeping snugly in winter on the peaks 
of the Sahya mountain, heated by Rama’s anguish of separation 
are showing anger towards Hanuman’. It is pointed out that, 
here the expressed meaning is the sudden indignation of the 
monkeys, and the suggested sense is the idea that, Rama has 
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been comforted by him through delivery of the message of Site I 
this suggested matter is the cause of establishment of the 
expressed idea and as such justifies it, in as much as, the 

cognition and acceptance without question of the explicit idea 

depends on a knowledge of the implicit one. For this reason, 
the suggested sense renders itself subordinate to the expressed 
one, but nevertheless, in the verse under consideration, it 
becomes a source of inexplicable charm. It is interesting to 
note that, while Anandavardhana is of opinion that, the sole 
criterion of determing prominence of a meaning is charm and 
consequently, identifies Pradhanya with Carutva, Jagannatha 
makes a difference between the two and observes that, Pradhanya 
does not necessarily co-exist with Carutva, and consequently, it 
is possible for a suggested sense to render itself subordinate to 
another idea and still retain its beauty. Another interesting 
study is the point whether the verse : 

Ayam sa rasanotkarsl plnastanavimardanal) / 

Nabhyurujghanasparsl nlvivisranasanah karah//, meaning : 
‘this is the hand, that pulled our girdles, handled our breasts, 
touched our naval and thighs and untied the knots of our 
garments’ constitutes a specimen of Uttamottama or Uttama 
Kavya. Some critics point out that, though the erotic emotion 
is subordinated to the tragic one, whose beauty it heightens, 
yet it is prominent in relation to the expressed meaning ; and so 
the verse is an illustration of Uttamottamakavya. Nagesa 
challenges this observation and maintains that, the erotic 
emotion, whose apprehension is momentary is not more 
prominent than the expressed meaning : and this is so, because 
the hero being dead, the Erotic is unable to manifest itself in its 
full splendour due to absence of its Vibhava : consequently, 
Nagi-sa observes, the stanza furnishes an illustration of UUama 
or Gumbhutavycmya variety of Poetry, as maintained by 

Mammata and Visvanatha . 1 * 1 

Jagannatha’s Madhyama or mediocre variety of Poetry is that 
Poetry in which the charm of the expressed meaning excels that 
of the unexpressed : here the beauty of the unexpressed is, as if, 
swallowed up by that of the expressed. 1 * 1 The expression : 
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‘Tanayamainakagavesanalamblkrtajaladhijatharapravista-himagi- 

ribhujayamanaya bhagavatya bhaglpathyah sakl’u’, mean¬ 
ing : A friend of the Ganges, which is, as if, an arm of the 
mount Himalaya sent to the fathoms of the Ocean in search of 
his son Mainaka furnishes an illustration of this variety of 
Poetry. This Poetry, Jagannatha points out, is, no doubt, 
characterised by revelation of a suggested content in the form of 
whiteness and depth of the river, because no such expressed, as 
is untouched by an unexpressed is competent to generate 
impersonal pleasure : but the charm of this content is swallowed 
up by that of the expressed imaginative mood Utpreksd in the 
same way as the complexion of a village-girl is engulfed by 
cosmetics and paints. The above discussion makes it clear that, 
in both Uttama and Madhyama types of Poetry, the suggested 
sense is subordinate, but whereas in the first variety, this is a 
source of great charm, in the second, this is not so. Jaganndtha 
observes that, all poetic creations, abounding in figures of sense 
are capable of being comprehended under either of these two 
types. Thus in the pootic figure Samdsokti, the unexpressed 
goes to embellish the expressed and as such, is subordinated to 
it, but nevertheless appears as a source of great charm, and 
consequently a Poetry, possessed of this alavikara belongs to 
Kavya of Uttama variety : in the poetic figure Dlpaka, on the 
other hand, the expressed imaginative mood excels the subordi¬ 
nate suggested Upanta in charm, and hence a Poetry, endowed 
with this alamkara belongs to Edvya of madhyama variety. 

Jagannatha’s fourth or the lowest variety of Poetry is that in 
which the charm of sound, embellished by that of sense is of 
more importance : in it the beauty of sound completely 
swallows up that of meaning. An example of this type of Poetry 
is afforded by the verse : 

Mitrafcriputranefcraya traylsafcravasafcrave / 
Gotrarigofcrajafcraya gofcrafcre te namo namab //, meaning : 
‘Our obeisance is to Lord Visnu,—a protector of the Gods, 
springing in the family of Indra,—a foe of the demons, inimical 
to the Vedas,—Visnu, who has the Sun and the Moon for his 
eyes’. Here, Jagannatha points out, the beauty of sense is 
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totally engulfed by that of sound, on the improvisation of figures, 
belonging to which the whole energy of the poet is expended 
He further maintains that, though it is possible to count a fifth 
type of Poetry, which abounds in strikingness of sound and is 
totally devoid of charm of sense, as are such obscure figures and 
conundrums as Yamaha, Padmabandha and the like, that are 
accepted as Poetry by established practice of the Poets yet it is 
ignored here, because it does not conform to the definition of 
Poetry, adumbrated before : riddles and obscure figures do not 
bring a charming idea into expression,^ and, accordingly, do not 

constitute specimens of Kavya, at all. 143 , 

The scheme of classification of Poetry, followed y 

Jagannatha differs in many respects from that, adopted y 

Anandavardhana and Mammata. .Tagannatha’s Ultamottama type 

of Poetry corresponds exactly to Dhvanikavya of Anandavardhana, 

-the essential trait of this Poetry being prominence and 

exquisite charm of the unexpressed. In his treatment e 

Gunlbhuiavyahgya and Gilra t.yoes of Poetry of the ancien s are 

, PnAtrv in which the suggested 

split up into three cases : U) Poetry, in wm 

content, though rendered subordinate is the cause of charm, (2) 

Poetry, in which the beauty of the subordinate unexpressed is 

excelled by that of the expressed, and (3) Poetry, in which the 
charm of sound, attended with the beauty of sense is of more 

im portance, being the chief object of relish I is Pomted out 

that Poetry, abounding in figures of sense falls under either 
first’or second of these cases, or in other words, under Poetry of 
Ultama or of Madhyama type, and that, abounding in figures of 
sound comes under the third case, or in other words, Po 
Adhama type. Jagannatha asserts that, it is improper to group 
Poetry, abounding in figures of sense and sound under the same 
head because appreciable difference in charm, and appeal, 
»,»» ^ is traceable in them.”* The attempt to 
i fhem under one head inspite of this difference in 
charm as is experienced by connoisseurs of Poetic Art cuts 
at the very root of the problem of classification o 
Poetry, and sounds ridiculous. The observations of the 
ancients, who place sabdacitra and arthacztra on the same 
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footing, Jagannatha says, bespeak lack of critical acumen and 
sense of originality on their part. Secondly, the divisions of 
Inandavarahana and Mammata are not mutually exclusive, in as 
much as, such poetic figures as Sanuisokti, Aprastutaprasamsa 
and the like are capable of being comprehended under both 
Gunibhuiavyahiya and Gitra types of Poetry—under mediocre 
Poetry, because the unexpressed is of lesser attraction and 
importance than the expressed, and under Poetry of the lowest 
variety, because its illustrations abound in figures of sense And 
this happens, because, according to the learned Dhvanikara. the 
criterion of judging whether a Kavya belongs to the second or 
third category is to see whether the intention of the Poet is to 
•develop an emotional mood or not : if the poet aims at develop¬ 
ing a suggested sentiment, the Kavya is of second variety and if 
he aims at makings displayofhis skill in improvisation of figures 
•of speech, the Kavya is of third variety. This intention of the 
Poet, that forms the cardinal point in discussion does not admit 
of easy ascertainment, and consequently, much room for confusion 
is left. For this reason, Jagannatha sets forth a new scheme of 
classification, in which no consideration is given to the intention 
of the Poet : he splits up Gunibhuiavyangya and Citrakavya 
of the ancients into three cases, and observes that whereas 
figures, characterised by revelation of a charming subservient 
suggested content belong to the first case ( Uttamakavya ), those 
marked by manifestation of an unexpressed of lesser charm 
belong to the second case {Madhyama), and those, in which the 
beauty of sound is of more importance come under the third 
category (Adhama). This splitting up is advantageous in another 
respect also : it dispenses with the necessity of subdividing 
Gunlbhutavyahgya type of Poetry into eight sub-types, as is 
done by Mammata and Visvanatha. Thus JagannStha’s scheme 
of classification is animprovement on that adopted by his learned 
predecessors . it places sabdacitva and avthacitTa varieties of 
Kavya under different heads,—removes the possibility of the 
division being an over-lapping one, and dispenses with the 
necessity of subdividing Gunlbhutavyahgya class of Poetry. 










CHAPTER II 

SOUND AND SENSE 

I 

Nature of word and meaning 

The problem of an accurate definition of Poetry leads us to a- 
more intricate problem of determining the exact nature of word 
and meaning. The question that confronts us is whether a. 
significant word is not different from the letters that constitute 
it or is it something different from the sounds that go only to- 
reveal it. The Naiyayika believes in the transitoriness of 
words and consequently, holds that, these words do admit of 
production and annihilation : he thinks that, they -are not. 
different from the letters that go to constitute them. The 
objectors argue that, letters individually are not significant, 
entities, in as much as. such presumption renders letters other 
than the first one unnecessary ; nor does a group of letters fare, 
better, because no such group is possible since the previous, 
letter ceases to exist when the succeeding letter is heard, and 
an assemblage is possible only between entities that co-exist. 
And a letter, they point out, ceases to exist the next moment it 
is pronounced. In reply to this, the Naiyayika says that, 
although it is not possible to have an assemblage of letters, 
that are transitory units and last only for a moment, yet a 
word as comprised of them is capable of being perceived in these 
three ways : (l) each succeeding letter is regarded as being 

united with each preceding letter through the impression left 
behind by it and this process continues till the cognition of the 
last letter, (2) sounds produced bv the preceding letters give 
rise to new sounds, which in their turn give rise to fresh sounds 
and this process continues till Cbe cognition of the last letter 
and thus nothing stands in the way of comprehension of the 
whole word-unit by the auditory organ, (3) letters apprehended. 

in succession leave behind abiding impressions, which together 
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wifeh the comprehension of the last letter go to deliver the 
meaning, or in other words, the cognition of the last letter 
being reinforced by simultaneous re-collections of the preceding 
ones goes to convey the particular concept. Consequently, he 
argues, a significant word is nothing different from the letters 
constituting it, and the unitary conception of a word in spite of 
multiplicity of letters is only illusory in character. 

The Vaiyakarana, however, fails to see eye to eye with the 
Naiyayika on this issue. Nagesa records the observations of the 
Naiyayika and maintains that, none of the explanations furnished 
by him, concerning the comprehension of the w T hole word-unit as 
also verbal cognition of the concept signified by it is acceptable. 
The first explanation does not help us, because an existent 
letter is not competent to unite with a letter that has ceased to 
•exist, in as much as, an assemblage is possible only between 
entities that co-exist and secondly, of letters that last only for 
the moment they are pronounced, the question of sequence does 
not arise. Equally unhelpful is the second explanation, that 
takes recourse to sabclajasabda-nyaya and thus attempts to 
account for comprehension of the whole word-unit : no doubt, it 
explains cognition of a word, hut does not go to establish 
the existence of a significant word as comprised of constituent 
letters. The argument that, even a non-existent word is en¬ 
dowed with expressiveness lanils us into further troubles, because 
by applying the same logic it is possible to suate that a destroyed 
jar contains water, which, however, sounds absurd. The third 
alternative also, that seeks to explain verbal knowledge as 
ensuing from cognition of the last letter, along with the impres¬ 
sions left by the preceding ones is not free from incongruencies. 
As there is no hard and fast rule about the existence of impres¬ 
sions of letters in the same order in which they are realised, 
the word nadi ois likely to convey the idea signified by the word 
dina , both being constituted of the same component letters. 1 
As against the theory of the Naiyayika that a word is nothing 
but a multitude of letters, the Grammarian points out that, this 
doctrine renders difference in meanings of such Sanskrit words 
as Saro and Baso , Nadi and Dina , Jard and Baja unaccountable, 
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—pairs, in which the constituent letters are the same. The 
difference in order does not make any difference to the multitude : 
a forest is seen as such, whether it is viewed from this side or 
that,—a textile is cognised as such, whether it is seen from this 
end or that ; and this rule is likely to apply in case of a word 
also, which, according to the Naiyayika, is nothing but multi¬ 
tude of letters. Our experience, however, reveals that such 
pairs as Nadi and Dina present different ideas and in a word, 
not only the constituent letters, but also the order of arrange¬ 
ment is of importance. This leads the Vaiyakarana to reject- 
the Naiyayika doctrine and postulate the existence of an eternal 
word-unit as something different from the multitude of letters 
forming it. 

The grammarian contends that meanings are not signified 
by momentary sounds, pronounced by our speech-organs, hut by 
an indivisible and eternal word-unit known as Sphota y that is 
revealed by such transient sounds : scrupulously he makes a 
distinction between momentary and isolated sounds on the one 
hand and eternal word-essence on the other, between unmean- 
ning and significant sounds. Bhartrhari speaks of these two 
types of words— Ndla and Sphota : the first, he says, reveals the 
latter and the second alone signifies the concept ; this doctrine, 
he continues, proves the unity of word in spite of multiplicity of 
letters,—a fact, which is directly perceived and consequently, is 
incapable of being repudiated. 2 The Sphota, Bhartrhari conti¬ 
nues, is permanent and indivisible and is devoid of any idea of 
sequence : the different forms of this Sphota, which is unitary 
in character are asserted in relation to the momentary sounds, 
only, that go to bring it into light. Like the same crystal 
appearing as red or yellow, when present by the side of a red or 
an yellow object and like the same face appearing as long or 
round, when reflected in a sword or a mirror, the same word- 
essence appears as varna-sphota, pada-sphota or vdkya-sphota, as 
the case may be, when revealed by sounds, taking the shape of 
letters, words and sentences. Although Sphota is devoid of 
physical structure and sequence, the structure and sequence, 
belonging to the Ndda that manifests it are attributed to it and 
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accordingly it appears as one endowed with form and sequence. 
In order to explain this characteristic feature of Sphota y 
Bhartrbari introduces the parallelism of the orb of the moon, 
which though fixed appears as quivering when seen through the 
ripples of a river : just as the motion of the waves, he says, is 
attributed to the moon itself, similarly, the peculiar traits of 
Ndda are attributed to Sphota . 

The grammarian thinks that, the difference between the 
physical structures of two sounds— ka and kha is unreal, being 
the result of an illusion and the ultimate germ giving rise to 
both the sounds is one and the same. He believes in the exist¬ 
ence of a reservoir of air in some part of our body and asserts 
that, in the evolution of sound, air plays a great part. The subt¬ 
lest form of speech, which is nothing other than S abdahrahman, 
he maintains, remains in the Mulddhara or the seat of eternal 
consciousness from which all active impulses come out. The 
next gross manifestation of this Para Vak is Pasyantl, which is 
brought into light by air, reaching up to the navel region : this 
Pasyantl is grasped only by our mental apparatus, and not by the 
auditory organ. It is said that these two subtle forms of speech 
form the content of indeterminate and determinate types of know¬ 
ledge respectively of a Yogin , who gets a glimpse of the Eternal 
Yerbum in moments of deep meditation. The next gross manL 
festation of Pasyantl is Madhyama, which is brought into light 
by the same air, as it reaches, the region of our heart : it is 
mental in constitution and is apprehended only by our internal 
sense-organ—the mind, and not by an external sense-organ. 
The grammarian says that this less gross manifestation of speech 
is cognised when one shuts up his ears or goes on contemplating 
on mantras . The grossest manifestation of speech, he continues, 
is Vaikharl, which is brought into light by the same air, as it 
reaches the cavity of our mouth, strikes the palate, and then, 
turning back touches the different places of articulation : this 
speech is endowed with a physical form and is apprehended by 
the external auditory organ, 3 He thinks that, the Vaikharl 
form of speech is incompetent to signify concepts ; the 
momentary sounds o. Nadaa comprehended by our auditory 
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organs signify meanings, because they possess both the elements 
of Madhyama and Vaikhari , and it is the former alone that 
brings ideas into light, the latter being as nonsensical as a sounc 
emanating from a drum and otherinstruments. The grammarian 
regards the Madhyama form of speech as identical with Sphota, 
which, as the name suggests, is the only significant entity, and, 
in its turn, is capable of being equated with ^abdabrahman or 
the Eternal Verbum. 

The concept of S abdabrahman is the greatest contribution oi 
Bhartrhari to the field of the philosophy of Sanskrit Grammar. 
He declares that, the word-essence or the subtlest form of 
speech is the only transcendental reality, which lies beyond time 
and space and eludes all descriptions by means of positive and 
negative predicates : this ultimate principle of being, bliss and 
consciousness manifests itself in the line of word, as also that of 
meaning as the cosmic process starts, and consequently, though 
in the empirical plane, words and meanings are distinct from 
each other, in the transcendental plane, they are identical in 
essence. Bhartrhari is of opinion that, the universe is a vivarta 
-of this S abda,brahman , which is without beginning and end. 
The term vivarta , which Bhartrhari uses does not convey the 
technical sense to connote which it is used in later Vedanta 
works. So while some of his commentators explain the universe 
as an unreal representation of this supreme principle, others 
point out that, this is nothing but material transformation of 
the Absolute Reality. Milk changing into curd illustrates the 
doctrine of material transformation ( Parindma) : here the curd 
is as much real as the milk ; a string appearing as a snake or a 
mother-o’-pearl appearing as a piece of silver, on the other hand, 
illustrates the doctrine of formal appearance ( Vivarta.) : here the 
string is not actually transformed into snake, there being only 
a case of error of ordinary perception . 4 Bhartrhari describes 
the Eternal Verbum as the underlying principle of the universe 
and thereby attempts to bring out the supreme importance of 
the word-element. This importance, he continues, is realised 
from our ordinary experience also. A reality, to denote which 
there is no term does not form the content of our knowledge : 
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a fiction, on the other hand, such as a rabbit’s horn or a sky- 
flower, when conjured up by a verbal expression appears to have 
existence and bocomos amenable to logical predication . 6 For 
this reason, the Eternal Verbum is described as the supreme 
light, that illuminates all objects—realities and fictions alike. 
It is interesting to note that, while Bhartrhari himself regards 
Posyanti as the Eternal Verbum itself and not as its first 
n anifestation in the direction of word, his commentator 
Punyaraja, influenced possibly by Saiva philosophers describes 
'Para as the Eternal Verbum find Pasyanti as its first manifesta¬ 
tion in the line of word, the other two subsequent manifestations 
being Madhyama and Vaikhari . 6 Bhartrhari maintains that a 
consummate study of the science of grammar leads the devotee, 
first of all, to draw a line of demarcation between Sddhusabda 
and Apasabda and through religious merit, accrued from constant 
use of Sad.hnsabda prompts him to leave the plane, of articulate 
speech and reach step by step to the plane of Pasyanti or Para , 
coming to which he becomes blessed with the vision of 
S abdabrahman . This is the highest spiritual plane — the summurn 
bonum of all dovotees. And so Bhartrhari describes the science 
of language as the doorway to emancipation,— the straight King’s 
Highway leading to salvation . 7 

The doctrine of the Vaiyakarani is this that, a word is not 
an assemblage of letters : it is a separate indivisible unit 
revealed by momentary sounds, pronounced by our speech- 
organs. As regards the process of comprehension of this 
significant unit cilled Sphota , that does not admit of division 
into component parts, Bhartrhari maintains that, each sound 
of a simple word reveals the same Sphota t and not different 
ones, because Sphota is unitary in character. Thus in the case 
of the simple word ‘ GauJ}\ which is comprised of three sounds 
ya y au and h, he points out, each of the three sounds manifests 
the same sphota. In reply to the objection that, in case of 
manifestation of the same word-unit by each and every sound, 
the succeeding sounds become superfluous units, Bhartrhaii 
says that, although each sound reveals the whole word, there 
is a qualitative difference in each act of revelation. The first 
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revelation ig indistinct and so subsequent revelations by 
succeeding sounds are necessary in order to make the compre¬ 
hension of Sphota distinct and clear. As each revelation leaves- 
behind an impression of Sphota on the mind, it gradually 
acquires greater and greater aptitude for comprehending the 
word-essence, and when the last sound is heard and manifesta¬ 
tion of Sphota consequential upon it is made, the word-essence 
is apprehended in its undimmed glory . 8 A close parallel to this 
process of comprehension, Bhartrhari points out, is to be seer 
in the case of understanding the import of a section of the 
Vedas or a verse. Each time a particular section or a particular 
verse is read, we do not have the idea that we are reading new 
sections or verses, presenting different meanings : rather with 
each reading the same sense is comprehended, and conse¬ 
quentially, the notion of distinction disappears yielding place 
to that of identity. Although each reading presents the same 
idea, the first cognition is not so clear as the second one,— 
the second one is not so distinct as the third one, and so on. 
Each subsequent recitation presents clearer and clearer idea, 
because the preceding readings leave behind their impressions* 
on the mind, and reinforced by these impressions, the mind 
acquires greater and greater aptitude for comprehending the 
sense distinctly. Oui mind, Bhartrhari isserts, is such an 
apparatus that, it requires successive rubbings and polishings in 
order to have a glimpse of Sphota . 9 

The above discussion makes it clear that, while in the view 
of the Naiyayika, a word is an assemblage of momentary 
sounds, in the view of the Vaiyakarana, it is an indivisible 
eternal and significant word-essence, that is brought into light 
by the momentary sounds, pronounced by our speech-organs. 
Although the Mimamsaka believes in the eternality of sounds, 
he does not favour the Sphota —theory of ‘die Vaiyakarana. 
He does not regard a sound as a momentary phenomenon, a 
the Naiyayika thinks, but considers it to be an eternal and 
omnipresent entity. Thus as it is noG impossible for eternal 
ana omnipresent sounds to form into an assemblage, the 
Mimamsaka does not feel the necessity of falling in line with 
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the Vaiyakarana and of postulating the entity of Sphota . In 
reply to the possible objection that all the sound-units, conveyed 
by individual letters being equally permanent and omnipresent, 
it is difficult to determine which of them would form a group 
to convey a particular concept, and in case of such non-deter¬ 
mination, verbal cognition would become an absurd proposition, 
he points out that, in order to form into a word and convey a 
definite idea, the eternal and omnipresent sounds stand in need 
of manifestation by our speech-organs : it is not possible for 
unuttered and unmanifested sounds to form inte a group called 
'word' and thus to signify a particular concept. This assertion 
of the Mimamsaka refutes, at the same time, the contention of 
the opponents that, sounds being permanent and present every¬ 
where, the idea of sequence does not arise with reference to 
them, because the Mimamsaka doctrine clearly states that, 
words are formed not by unuttered sounds, but by manifested 
ones only, and it is qjuite possible to attribute sequence to 
manifestation of sounds. For this reason, the Mimamsaka 
maintains, the sequence of sounds is of great importance in a 
word and a change in this sequence results—as is evident from 
the words Sarali ( Lake ) and Basalt ( flavour )—in a change 
of ideas, as well. He argues that, although manifestations of 
sounds are momentary actions, and consequently, it is not 
possible for the manifested sounds to form into a group, yet 
recollection of all the sound-units simultaneously in the same 
order in which they were manifested takes place, as the last 
sound of a word manifests itself, and this happens, because the 
last manifestation is aided by impressions left on the mind by 
earlier manifestations, and as recollection of all the sound-units 
occurs at a time, the particular idea is comprehended. He 
contends that, the sounds, conveyed by letters apprehended 
in succession leave behind abiding impressions, which together 
with the comprehension of the final sound delivers the meaning, 
and thereby, attributes to memory-impressions an unbelievable 
capacity, namely, that of delivering the meaning. In reply to 
the charge that, the Mimamsaka Theory fails to explain the 
unity of a word, in as much as, it renders it a combination of 
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sounds, conveyed by letters and thereby invests it with the 
attribute of multiplicity and thus postulates something opposed 
to our experience, he states that, in reality, word is nothing 
but a group having for component parts sounds, conveyed 
by letters, that form the content of a single cognition, and 
when one explains a word as a unity, he only transfers the 
unity of cognition to the content of that cognition, or in other 
words, the sense of unity of a word is nothing but an illusion. 
It is interesting to note that though the MImamsaka standpoint 
on the nature of a word finds expression in the writings of 
Kumarilabhatta, his disciple Mandanamisra upholds enthusias¬ 
tically the reality of the Sphota as a metaphysical entity and, 
thus, lends his full support to the doctrine of the Vaiyakarana. 

The Alamkarika, as is evident from his express statement 
that, the theory of Dhvani is based on the doctrine of Sphota 
follows the viewpoint of the Vaiyakarana on the nature of a 
word. He classifies a word-unit into three types : vacaka, 
laksaka and vyanjaka and maintains that, this classification 
relates merely to designations and not to the things designated : 
to state more clearly, there is no separate list of vacaka , laksaka 
and vyanjaka words,—the same word being used as each of these 
three units uncher different circumstances. 10 A word that 
conveys a sense through the function of denotation is called 
vacaka , one that signifies a meaning through the function of 
Indication is called Laksaka, and one that brings an implicit 
idea into expression through the function of suggestion is named 
vyanjaka. Corresponding to these three types of words, there 

are, he asserts* three types ot meaning : vacya , laksya and 

vyaivjya , that are brought into light respectively through the 
functions of Abhidha , Laksana and Vyanjana . And thi3 he does, 
because the relation between a word and its corresponding 
meaning is by no means such as one can deny. Bhartrhan 
maintains that, the existence of this relation is sufficiently borne 
out by the very nature of a word and its meaning : the simple 

fact that a word is called vacaka ( one that denotes the sense ) 

and the thing is termed vacya ( the thing that is denoted ) is in 
itself a strong evidence as to their mutual connection. When it 
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is said that, ‘this thing is denoted by this word’ and ‘this word 
denotes this thing’, it is necessarily understood that, there is- 
some kind of connection between vacaka and vdcya. lx The 
ascertainment of exact nature of relation existing between a 
word and its corresponding idea forms an interesting study*, 
because the different schools of Indian thought seek to explain 
it in different ways. 


II 

Abhidha—the primary denotative Power 

The Vaisesikadoes not regard verbal cognition as a separate 
valid source of knowledge, which, in his opinion, is two-fold in 
nature : perception and inference. 12 He thinks that, inference 
comprehends the case of verbal knowledge, or in other words, 
conceptual cognitions are cases of inference : the word stands in 
the same relation to its corresponding idea as does a Probans to 
a Probandum 12 ( a ). The opponents may here retort that, in 
order to have a genuine case of Inference, he continues, it is. 
necessary for the Probans and the Probandum to have a fixed 
and invariable relation between each other, such as conjunc- 

t 

tion, inherence, causality, identity etc. S abda, however, 
does not possess conjunction with artha , because it is a quality 
of ether, and a quality does not possess another quality.. 
Secondly, things that are formless and inactive by nature are 
incapable of making themselves mutually related to one another 
without the intervention of any external force. Thirdly, the 
term ‘cow* in such expression as : ‘the cow does not exist’ does 
not convey the idea of conjunction between the term itself and 
the thing signified by it, of which nothing but negation is predi¬ 
cated. The same line of argument, the opponent continues, is 
competent enough to set iside the question of relation of inhe¬ 
rence existing between a term and its import. 18 Nor is the 
relation of identity capable of being established between a word, 
and its meaning. 

In reply to the question as to what then is the relation 
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existing between a word and its corresponding idea, the 
Vaisesika points out that, this is a conventional relation 
and consequently owes its existence to the convention of a 
particular community : accordingly, this, he says, is artificial 
and not natural. Thus in the view of the Vaisesika, a word, 
which is a Probans in inference leads to knowledge of an obiect, 
that does not form the content of perception and as such is 
regarded as a Probandum in the same way, as smoke leads to 
knowledge of fire, that does not form the object of perception. 14 
The Vaisesika points out that, in the case of inference, first 
of all, the person, who has already known the invariable relation 
between the probans and the probandum perceives the probans 
(in the subject) ; next he remembers the universal concomitance 
subsisting between the probans and the probandum. Then 
arises the synthetic judgement (paramarsa) in the form of ‘the 
subject-as-determined-by the-probans-as-pervaded by the pro¬ 
bandum.* Thereafter, the probandum is inferred in the subject. 
Likewise in the case of verbal knowledge, the Vaisesika asserts, 
one must beforehand cognise the denotation of particular words. 
Thereafter he hears those words and at once remembers the 
denotation, i.e. the conventional relation subsisting between 
the words and their corresponding meanings. Then and then 
only, he understands the meaning of the entire sentence, i.e. to 
say, his knowledge is verbal in character. The inference may 
be presented thus : These words possess conventional relation 
with their respective denotations, which have already been re¬ 
membered, for the simple reason that, they form a group of words, 
possessing mutual expectancy, compatibility and proximity. 

The Philosophers belonging to the Mimamsa and Nyaya 
schools, however, do not accept this Vaisesika stand-point as 
the correct one. They point out that, verbal knowledge does 
not fit in with the scheme of syllogistic reasoning, as it is said 
to be by the Vaisesika. The word, no doubt, represents the 
Probans and the meaning the Probandum, but the subject, which 
is represented by the hill in the syllogism : Parvato vahniman 
dhnmat is conspicuous by its absence. The meaning is incapable 
of being regarded as the subject, because it does not form the 
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object of perception, while the subject in all cases is a known 
and perceived entity. The argument that, the word itself repre¬ 
sents the Probans and the subject both involves the fallacy 
of Petitio principii. Secondly, in case of a genuine inference, 
the Probans and the Probandum remain spatio-temporally 
associated, but it is not possible to assert this association of sabda 
and artha , because while the former resides in the ear-drum, the 
latter remains in the outside world and the two do not go hand 
in hand. Thirdly, they point out that, in case of a genuine 
inference, the Probans invariably and unfailingly leads to the 
knowledge of the particular Probandum under all circumstances *, 
for' example, smoke always leads to cognition of fire and never 
to that of water. This characteristic feature of inference, 
however, is absent in case of our conceptual cognition, in 
which different ideas are signified by the same word in diffe¬ 
rent countries. Verbal knowledge, therefore, the Naiyayikas 
conclude, is something different from inferential cognition, and 
consequently, the Vaisesika doctrine has no legs to stand 
upon. The Naiyayikas further contend that, Inference 
presupposes an unconditional relation (svabhavikab sambandhab) 
between the Probans and the Probandum, i.e. to say, the 
knowledge of the Probans unconditionally without the inter¬ 
ference of any external factor leads to the knowledge of the 
Probandum. But the situation appears totally different in case 
of verbal knowledge, where the knowledge of denotation 
(Samketagraha) is invariably a determinant factor. Unless and 
until it is already known, the cognition of word does in no way 
lead us to the understanding of its meaning. 

Although the MImamsaka joins hand with the Naiyayika in 
controverting the Vaisesika doctrine, he differs from the-logician 
on a vital point, in as much as, while the latter regards the 
relation existing between w^ord and meaning as the product of 
divine volition, he declares it to be eternal and natural. 
The words and their corresponding ideas, he says, are not first 
produced and then get themselves connected with one another : 
their reciprocal association, he affirms, is fixed by nature. 15 
Amd this he does in his eagerness to maintain the unquestion- 
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able trustworthiness of the Vedas. According to the MImamsaka 
the property of expressiveness inheres eternally in words in 
the same way as the property of burning inheres in fire. In 
reply to the question as to why the meanings of words are 
not grasped by all, ho points out that, the power of expressive- 
ness of a particular word with reference to the particular object 
signified by it, though eternal and natural, stands in need of 
the knowledge of the conventional relation, prevalent in a 
particular community in order to generate conceptual cognition. 
A parallel is to be found in case of sense-organs : though 
endowed with eternal power of comprehending respective 
objects, they stand in need of establishing contact with those, 
if they are to reveal them. 16 As regards the charge that, the 
use of the same word to convey different meanings in different 
regions goes to refute the MImamsaka thesis of inherent eternal 
power of expressiveness with regard to words, he points out 
that, though the property of expressiveness is natural and 
unchangeable, yet conventional relation, knowledge of which 
goes to make it operative is changeable, and this variation of 
moaning is due to variation of conventional relation in differnt 
countries and communities. Thus the. MImamsaka maintains 
with all emphasis at his command the thesis of eternal inherent 
power of expressiveness with regard to words and asserts 
that, the entity of conventional relation is necessary in order 
to make this inherent power effective and operative, thereby 
showing that, the power of expressiveness or S akti or Abhidha 
is to be distinguished from conventional relation or Samaya or 
Somketa. 

The Naiyayika fails to see eye to eye with the MImamsaka 
in ascribing the eternal potency of expressiveness to words. 
This power, he argues, does not stand on a same footing with 
that of burning inherent in fire, because while the power of 
burning does not stand in need of its knowledge in order to 
make it operative, the power of expressiveness depends for its 
operation on a knowledge of conventional relation, existing 
between a term and its idea. Thus when it is an imperative 
necessity to posit conventional relation as an auxiliary factor 
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in generating verbal cognition in addition to the inherent 
potency of expressiveness, the MImamsaka doctrine, the 
Naiyayika says, entails a violation to the law of simplicity, and 
as such is to be controverted. The Naiyayika contention that, 
the Will of God represents the relation between word and 
meaning, and there is no such thing as the power of expressive¬ 
ness, as separate from it, on the other hand, he maintains, is in 
conformity to the law of parsimony. 

The Naiyayika like the Vaisesika takes care to show the 
hollowness of the stand-point which explains the relation between 
a word and its meaning as an eternal one. He denies the exis¬ 
tence of any natural relation linking the two, because, as he 
says, no evidence—either perception or inference—is available 
in support of this contention. 17 This relation, he continues, is 
incapable of being explained as conjunction or inherence, 
because language and meaning does not remain in the same 
locality : the former originates in the vocal apparatus of the 
speaker, while the latter lies on earth. But at the same time, 
it is not possible to assert that, there is no relation, whatsoever, 
between a term and its corresponding idea. What than is the 
relation existing between the two ? In reply to this query, 
the Naiyayika maintains that, the cognition of meaning is not 
due to any natural connection, but it issues forth from the 
Will of God, which expresses itself in the following form : ‘Let 
this meaning be comprehended from this word’ or ‘Let this 
word signify this meaning’. This Will of God, he says, is the 
connection that exists between a word and an object symbolised 
by it, and is identical with the real denotative power of word 
or Sakti Although the Will of God expresses itself with 
reference to three factors— sabda, artha and bodha , yet the sound 
alone is regarded as vdcalca , because it produces cognition of 
meaning, and in a similar manner the sense, alone, is regarded 
as ydcya, becuase it forms the content of such cognition, and 
consequently, there is no possibility of the cognition itself 
being designated vazalca or vdcya. The Naiyayika regards a 
sentence as the only significant unit of speech and points out 
that, verbal testimony or sabdabodha is produced by words 
7 
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only when they are related to one another in such a way as 
to constitute a logically significant sentence. 19 Of this verbal 
testimony, he says, the primary cause is constituted by know¬ 
ledge concerning words and the function by recollection of 
meanings, caused by such words : the knowledge concerning 
S akti, he adds, is auxiliary to conceptual cognition, in as much 
as, a man, bereft of this knowledge fails to recollect objects, 
even w r hen words are comprehended by him. 20 The Naiyayika 
contends that, hearing of a particular term leads to recollection 
of its corresponding idea, with >vhich it is linked on the basis 
of conventional relation, superimposed by Divine Volition. 
And this it does, because knowledge of one of the two related 
things invariably brings in through association of ideas the 
recollection of the second related entity. Thus the Naiyayika 
identifies S alcti or Abhidha with S a mice t a or conventional relation 
which, he says, is wholly artificial, improvised as it is by Divine 
Will, and his doctrine differs from that of the Mlmamsaka in 
this respect that, while the Mlmamsaka differentiates S alcti or 
power of expressiveness, pertaining to words from Samketa or 
convential usage, he equates Samketa with S akti and remarks 
that conventional relation, superimposed by the Will of God 
alone constitutes the sole cause of conceptual cognition. As to 
the exact denotation of the term i samketa\ the Naiyayikas 
differ among themselves : while ancient logicians refer to the 
Will of God as the true interpretation of samketa, the neo¬ 
logicians maintain that the term refers to convention of human 
origin, as well ; thus, according to the neo-logicians, any will 
—be it human or divine—that expresses itself in the following 
form : ‘Lot this meaning be comprehended from this word’ 
constitutes sainketa. 21 

The Vaiyakarana challenges the doctrine of the Naiyayika 
and asserts that, the Will of God is incompetent to link suhda 
with artha. A relation, he maintains, is different from the 
related things and at the same time is responsible for such 
qualified cognition as the relata are endowed with the particular 
relation. Thus in case of conjunction of jar with the earth, the 
relation of conjunction itself, which is different from both the 
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jar and the earth leads to such knowledge as the earth is posses¬ 
sed of conjunction with the jar. In case of Divine Will, however, 
which, is said to constitute the relation between word and 
meaning, we do not have such idea, as this particular word is 
possessed of Divine Volition or this particular idea is endowed 
with it. Consequently, the Vaiyakarana concludes, the volition 
on the part of God does not represent the relation, existing 
between a word and an object, symbolised by it. 22 And this 
lie says, because, according to him, relations always lead to 
qualified cognition, or in other words, to cognition of the related 
entities, as possessed of those particular relations, and in his 
scheme there is no place for such relations, as do not lead to 
this qualified cognition. The first type of relation is technically 
known as Vrttiniyamaka and the second type as Vrttyaniyamaka . 
The Naiyayika, however, grants recognition to botli these 
types of relation, and this difference in their epistemologi¬ 
cal schemes accounts for difference of opinion, concerning the 
role of Divine Volition between the Naiyayika and the 
Vaiyakarana. 

Following the footsteps of the Mlmamsaka, the Vaiyakarana, 
also, describes the relation between word and meaning as natural 
and eternal. This relation, he says, bears analogy to the rela¬ 
tion, existing between the sense-organs and the objective world : 
both are without beginning and end. 28 If words were, he 
argues, naturally unconnected with their meanings, nobody could 
have associated the one with the other in any possible way. 
For this reason, Patahjali, with all emphasis at his command, 
declares a word, its corresponding idea and the relation existing 
between the two as eternal entities. 24 The Vaiyakarana agrees 
with the Mlmamsaka in another point also. Like the latter, he, 

t 

too, differentiates S akti or denotative power from Sambandha or 
the relation existing between the two and maintains that, this 
Sambandha is auxiliary to comprehension of the eternal denota¬ 
tive pow r er, pertaining to words. Following the Mimamsaka’s 
line of argument, he says that, the eternal denotative power of 
a word stands in need of ascertainment of relation, existing 
between that particular word and the meaning signified by it 
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in order to make itself effective and operative. A close parallel 
is to be found in the illuminative power of a lamp : though this 
power is inherent in a lamp, yet it operates and illuminates 
objects, only when connection of lamp with the objects con- 

f 

cerned is established. In a similar manner, he says, S akti be¬ 
comes operative and produces conceptual cognitions, only when 
the relation of a word with the object symbolised by it is 
ascertained. S akti, he continues, is to be scrupulously dis¬ 
tinguished from Sambandha or Samketa , and in support of his 
contention refers to such expressions as : ‘This idea constitutes 
the conventional meaning of this word’, ‘This meaning is signified 
by the denotative power of this word* and the like, showing, 
thereby, the distinction of denotative power from conventional 
usage or relation. 

t 

As regards the nature of actual relation linking S abda and 
Artha , reference is to be made to the S abdddhydsavada of the 
Vaiyakarana. The Vaiyakarana maintains that, although 
in the empirical plane sound and sense are totally dissimilar and 
discrete, in popular usage they are completely identified, as is 
evident from sucli expressions : ‘Om stands for Brahman’, ‘The 
two-syllabled word Rama vanquishes the pride of archers’ and 
the like. To state more clearly, in popular usage the term 
'Rama' not only stands for an assemblage of four sounds, namely 
— R , A y M and Ay but also for the man designated by the term. 
This identity between two distinct entities— *sabda and artha, 
the Vaiyakarana asserts, is not real : but is caused by an illusory 
superimposition of the former on the latter. Thus the Vaiya¬ 
karana doctrine states that, our popular usage presupposes the 
complete identity of sabda and artha , which, however, is unreal 
being caused by illusory superimposition of one on the other. 
Now as superimposition takes for granted the real difference: 
between the thing superimposed and the object of superimposi¬ 
tion, it is clear that, the Vaiyakarana accepts the thesis that, 
sabda and artha are entirely different from each other, but at 
the same time he affirms that in popular usage identity of sabda 
is superimposed on artha through illusion, or in other words, 
according to him, the relation existing between sound and sense* 
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is difference-cum-identity. 26 This explanation of the Vaiya¬ 
karana is competent enough to controvert the counter-argument 
of the Naiyayika and the MImamsaka that, if word and concept 
were identical, then the utterance of the sound aqni (fire) would 
have been accompanied by burning sensation, because, according 
to him, the difference between word and concept is real and 
their identity is unreal, being a product of illusory superimposi¬ 
tion (adhyasa). But there are other defects in the Vaiyakarana 
thesis that stand in the way of its acceptance wnthout question. 
Kumarila points these out and asserts that S abdddhydsavada 
has no legs to stand upon. It is said that, the peculiar doctrine 
is likely to render all objects signified by homonymous words 
identical, since things that are equal to the same thing are equal 
to one another : conversly again, it is likely to convert synony¬ 
mous words into those expressive of different ideas, because 
such words differ in respect of their constituent letters. 26 It 
is further pointed out that, the basis of superimposition of sabda 
-on artha is absolutely absent in the present case : neither the 
two are similar to each other, nor are they spatio-temporally 
associated in such a way that, the quality of one is capable of 
being transferred to the other. 27 

These objections seem to emanate from an insufficient or 
distorted understanding of the logical character of the meaning- 
relation. The logic of language demands that meaning as an 
epistemic relation should primarily belong to the conceptual 
plane. A very illuminating passage of Helaraja’s commentary 
on the second verse of Sambandha-samuddesa in the third 
book of Vakyapadlya leaves no doubt about what the Vaiya¬ 
karana really means to say. Even the opponents should admit 
that, for the sake of the logical possibility, the apprehension of 
meaning must move hand in hand with the universalisation of 
both the w’ord and its meaning. The w r ord as a purely physical 
■existence is not ‘a word’, but differs from man to man and from 
utterance to utterance. If we would take the word as a physical 
sound-series, obviously the speaker and the hearer could not 
have participated in the apprehension of the same w T ord nor 
could have a man understood the same thing by the same word 
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for the second time. Yet the very possibility of communication, 
between man and man depends on the incontestable fact, that 
different individuals must understand the same thing by the- 
same word ; otherwise the society would have lost its social 
character and the individual man would have been exiled into a 
non-communicative insularity of impervious existence. Hence 
a word to be the same must transcend its particularity as a 
physical instance of articulation, and be sublimaoed to a 
universal in the realm of conceptual understanding. The 
meaning too must pass through the same process of purification 
When we seem to understand the same ‘thing’ dog by the 
•word ‘dog’, we are not supposed to have had perceived the 
same instance of the canine quadruped barking, hopping and 
running. Our retained impressions of the past percepts are 
individually peculiar to each individual. Different impressions 
of the different individuals are isolated psychic factors carrying, 
an insular existence in the individual minds. Yet we understand 
each other well enough in linguistic communication to be able 
to say that we mean the same thing by the same word. More¬ 
over, words are not meant for reference to a thing in its 
physical presence. They are used for reference to a common 
meaning when the things are absent. Thus we can communicate 
with one another only in so far as we can participate in a 
common fund of meaning. That shows that the thing dog must 
he universalised into a conceptual understanding before meaning 
becomes possible. 

In the realm of Concepts, the word and its meaning pass 
into each other and coalesce into a single and monolithic exis¬ 
tence. This coalescence is so complete that one can only try 
to separate the two by violating the very character of the 
word as the meaningful expression and that of the meaning as 
the meant referent. Hence Helaraja carefully explains that in 
the word as the carrier of . meaning there is no place for the 
acoustic sequence of an articulated series. The terms Vacya 
and Vacaka are categories of iogical analysis. As real categories 
of conceptual existence they are not two, but one inseparable 
whole. The meaning is so much fully interpenetrated by the 
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word that the referential function is also an act of self-referenc 
at the same time. This is the famous doctrine of Svarup 
vacyata or Grahya sakti of a word, as it has been propounded y 
Bhartrhari and interpreted by Punyaraja and Helaraja. If t 
meaning-relation is a conceptual relation and if the meaning 
cannot stand in consciousness without being sustained by the 
word that means, it logically follows that the referential function 
of a word is impossible without its self*reference. In other 
words, the word turning on its meaning is the word turning on 
itself, that is, we cannot take the meaning in consciousness 
without taking in the word that means, since the two bear a 
monolithically inseparable existence. 

Now it we accept the fundamental position of the Sabdad- 
vaita Philosophy, it is only meet to say that, the word passing 

into its meaning ( arthapaksaniksipta ) is the same as the word 

appearing as its meaning. The meaning then is a superimposi- 
tion on the word as its sustaining substratum, just as in the 
rope-snake illusion, the snake is a superimposition on the rope. 
In the realm of conceptual consciousness, the word appearing 
as the meaning is the reflection of the metaphysical process in 
which the one Sabda-Brahman appears as the phenomenal 
world. The word passes into the meaning-consciousness and 
the meaning-consciousness passes into the objective world. 
Thus the word is the final substratum sustaining consciousness 
and the object. These three are at last united in One. Nagesa, 
while showing the meaning-relation as the universal mode of 
conceptual relation gives a succint summary of Bhartrhari and 
Helaraja on this point. 2 7 ( a ) 

In order to fortify the thesis of the Vaiyakarana, Nagesa 
advances a number of arguments, of which the most 
important is the reference made to the use of such expres¬ 
sions as: ‘The Jar exists ( Ghato'sti)' and ‘The Jar does not 
exist (Ghato riasti)\ 28 In the first expression, in which existence 
is predicated of the jar, the term ‘ asti\ denotative of existence is 
used in addition to the term i Ghota\ which is not sufficient to 
signify existence of the jar in outside world : in the second 
expression, in which negation is predicated of the jar, the term 
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'nasti*, denotative of non-existence is used side by side with the 
term ‘Gliatii, which does not refer to a jar, that has existence in 
the objective world. The argument that words signify things 
as they reside in outside world renders use of the term 'asti in 
the first sentence superfluous and that of the term * nasti ’ in the 
second one absurd, because in that case the term ‘ Ghota ’ alone 
becomes sufficient to denote an existent jar in the first expres¬ 
sion ; and in the second one it becomes impossible to predicate 
the negation of an existent entity. Nagesa’s doctrine, however, 
explains away these difficulties, in as much as, it maintains 
that the word ‘ Gkata’ denotes a jar, residing in the realm of 
our intellect and consequently, the use of the terms * asti ’ or 
‘ nasti 9 is necessary in order to refer to its existence or non¬ 
existence in the outside world. In support of his own doctrine, 
Nagesa quotes the observations of his predecessors, though in 
some cases he gives them a little twist in order to suit his purpose. 
Thus, he refers to the detection of reciprocality of casual 
connection between word and meaning by Bhartrhari, and 
maintains that, this is a definite pointer to his own doctrine of 
identity between Sphota and Baziddhartha. Word, Bhartrhari 
holds, is an immediate antecedent from which the intended 
meaning is generally understood and a word, again, is com¬ 
prehended through the instrumentality of meaning, that is 
previously ascertained by intellect. 29 This observation pre¬ 
supposes the fact that, spatio-temporal association exists 
between sabda and artha , because the relation of cause and effect 
does not exist between entities residing in different times and 
regions, and as spatial association is incapable of being asserted 
of word and object, symbolised by it, as residing in the external 
world, what a word signifies is an object, remaining in the realm 
of our intellect. In course of explaining the rule i 'iipadese’ 
janund>sik(ih\ Patafijali raises a question as to the identity of 
Devadatta, and himself answers saying that, the one wearing 
bangles and earrings and having broad chest and round aims, 
such is Devadatta. The proposition that, words signify objects 
as they exist in the outside world renders the use of the expres¬ 
sion ‘such is’ superfluous, in as much as, all the terms used in 
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the sentence refer to the same object. The contention that, 
Bauddhartha is signified by a word, however, saves the situation, 
because the expression—‘such is’ seeks to establish identity 
between Devadatta, residing in the outside w r orld and the 
wearer of bangles and the like, residing in the realm of our 
intellect. In a similar manner, in course of explaining the rule 
4 Hetumati ca\ he cites such illustrations as, causes to slay Kamsa, 
causes to bind down Bali, and himself raises the question of 
propriety of use of verbs in present tense in the sentences 
quoted : to our common sense it seems that, such use of verbs is 
improper, because the slaying of Kanisa or binding down of Bali 
is not an incident of present times, but nevertheless to our dis¬ 
cerning mind it seems perfectly proper, in as much as, Kamsa 
and his death are capable of remaining present in the realm 
of one’s intellect. 81 Kaiyata, also, expresses the same opinion 
in bis exposition on the observations of Patanjali under 
Matupsutra. With the help of a number of illustrations, 
be makes it perfectly clear that, words signify objects, as 
they reside in our understanding and not in the outside 
world of our experience : when existence in the outside 
world is sought to be predicated, such terms as 'asti\ ‘ jdyate* 
etc. are used in addition to those, denotative of objects them¬ 
selves. Nagesa claims that, his doctrine enjoys the support of the 
speculations of thinkers, affiliated to different philosophical 
schools. Thus he quotes the observation of Gautama, according 
to w r hich, as something cannot grow out of nothing and nothing 
out of something, an effect, though non-existent in the world of 
our experience prior to its production and after its destruction 
resides in the realm of understanding *, similarly, he cites the 
theory of Vacaspati, which states that, the conscious, first of all, 
gives a stamp of name and form to each and every object of 
thought and thereafter creates the tangible object in the outside 
world by bestowing upon it the said name and form : this theory 
justifies the use of the second case-ending, which is usually 
added to Karmakaraka after Ghata in the expression —‘Ghatam 
karoti\ since though the jar is in the process of creation in the 
world outside, in the realm of our understanding it is an accom- 
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plished entity. Reference is also made to the Sinrti texts, which 
assert that, all objects from the universe down to the smallest 
atom reside in the domain of our intellect and not in outside 
world : as an evidence for this conclusion, they point out to 
realisation of objects in dreams, errors and states of infatuation, 
in which the sense-organs do not establish connections with 
their respective objects of enjoyment. 82 Nagesa claims further 
that his doctrine is in conformity to the thesis of Patahjali, 
according to which Vikalpajhana consists in the cognition of an 
object, which though an unreal entity appears as real, being 
conjured up by a mere verbal expression : such an object, though 
a fiction, it is said, appears in the domain of our understanding 
following solely the comprehension of a word, significant of it. 
Bhartrhari takes note of this magical power of a sound-unit, and 
maintains that, existential status is conferred by a small verbal 
form on an object, whose existence is denied by perceptive or 
inferential knowledge. The doctrine that words signify such 
objects as are purely intellectual in character, Nagesa concludes, 
justifies the use of such sentences as 'This barren woman’s son 
is going, holding on his head a chaplet of sky-flowers : he has 
bathed himself in tortoise-milk and is holding a bow of hare’s 
horn’. If the meanings of words were objects residing in the 
outside world, then such terms as ‘ Bandhyasuta* and the like 
would not have been used with inflections added therein, in 
as much as, the case-terminations are added only to Pratipadikas 
and an unmeaning assemblage of letters is not treated as a 
Prdtipadika . As, however, meanings of words are objects 
residing in the realm of our intellect, such terms become 
significant entities and consequently, capable of being treated 
as Pratipadikas , even though the objects signified by them have 
nothing to correspond to in the outside world of reality. Thus 
wdth irrefutable logic Nagesa establishes his own thesis that, 
sabda and artha remain identical in our intellect prior to out¬ 
ward manifes'ation. 83 This indicates him to be an out and out 
monist, in as much as, it is from the standpoint of all-devouring 
non-dualism, wherein all distinctions fade away, that the word 
and its corresponding idea are viewed as identical—as two 
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undifferentiated aspects of one and the same thing i.e., Supreme 
Consciousness. This is an extension of Bhartrhari’s doctrine 
that, the Eternal Yerbum is the only Absolute Reality, which 
manifests itself in the line of name as also of form, as the 
process of creation goes on. Consequently, in the transcendental 
plane they are one and the same, though in the empirical plane 
their manifestations appear to be distinct from one another. 
Bhartrhari himself declares sound and sense to be essentially 
the same, and commenting on this observation. Punyaraja 
maintains that, there is no fundamental, difference between word 
and concept, and they appear to be distinct from each other only 
in popular usage. 

It is interesting to note that, though the Vaiyakarana differs 
from the Naiyayika on many vital points, he agrees with him at 
least once, in as much as, he too, regards a sentence as the only 
significant unit of speech. But while the Naiyayika recognises 
the reality of words and concepts signified by them, even though 
they be isolated from a sentence, the Vaiyakarana defends with 
a marvellous tenacity the indivisibility of a sentence and 
repudiates completely the reality of word-units. Gifted with a 
true Vedantic insight as he is, Bhartrhari voices the opinion of 
the ancient seers that, it is the indivisible alone, which is real 
and it is the divisible, which is unreal. He asserts that, just as 
letters do not admit of division into component parts, similarly 
words do not admit of division into component units, and 
words, again, have no existence of their own apart from the 
sentence. Punyaraja describes in unequivocal language the 
unreality of word-units and maintains that, this is quite in 
keeping with the views of both Panini and Patanjali. Both of 
them take note of the analytical method adopted in the science 
of language in breaking up a sentence and its component words 
into units and sub-units and opine that, this artificial method is 
useful for the understanding of unintelligent people : this, 
they assert, is a necessary evil, because it helps one to arrive at 
the supreme truth. In consistency to his doctrine of indivisibi¬ 
lity of a sentence, the Vaiyakarana attempts to maintain the 
indivisibility of the meaning, also, signified by it, 34 He says 
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that;, just as in the expression— Brdhmanalcambilam , meaning a 
blanket for a Brahmin, the meaning of the word 4 Brahman* 
has no separate existence of its own apart from the idea 
conveyed by the whole expression, similarly, the meaning of 
each individual word looses its separate existence and merges 
itself absolutely in the complete unit of thought—the meaning 
of the whole sentence. 35 Thus, according to the Vaiyakarana, 
the idea of each individual word looses itself entirely in the 
concept;, expressed by the proposition in its harmonious unity, 
or in other words, words isolated from a sentence do not 
actually convey separate meanings. The Naiyayika challenges 
this doctrine of the Vaiyakarana, and says that the very fact 
that change of words in a sentence is followed by a resultant 
change in the import of the whole sentence goes to establish 

the capacity of individual words to signify meanings of their 
8 6 

own. 

The Naiyayika describes knowledge of words as the cause 
of verbal testimony and comprehension of denotative power or 
salcti as auxiliary to it : the Vaiyakarana, however, opines that, 
knowledge of words, as endowed with the power of signification 
constitutes the cause of verbal cognition. Thus while the Naiya¬ 
yika mentions the cognition of word and that of its denotative 
power separately as the causes of verbal cognition,—the first 
being the primary one and the second being secondary—the 
Vaiyakarana asserts that, the comprehension of words, as 
possessed of its power of signification alone constitutes the 
primary cause of verbal cognition. In order to ensure that, 
his statement does not lead to complexity, he says that, verbal 
cognition concerning a particular object is caused by a know¬ 
ledge, qualified by the power of signification, ascertained with 
reference to that particular object, and commenting on it asserts 
that, the concept of word is understood automatically through 
Sommrga. Thus, this knowledge qualified by the power of 
signification, that is put forward as the cause of verbal testimony, 
he continues, co-inheres in the same substratum with the excit¬ 
ed impression of the power of signification and embraces for its 
content the word, that forms the resort of this power. For this 
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reason, verbal cognition, it is said, does not accrue to one, who 
has not ascertained the denotative power of a word or to one, 
who lias lost the memory of such power or to one, who is not 
conversant with the particular word itself. It is interesting to 
note that, though the Naiyayika mentions the knowledge of the 
primary function of denotation ( salcti) as a second ary cause of 
verbal cognition, the Vaiyakarana regards knowledge, qualified 
by function in general ( Vrtti ) as its cause, and in continuation of 
his assertion states that, power of signification in general or 
Vrtti appears either in the aspect of denotation {Salcti) or 
in that of Indication [Laicsaria) or in that of Suggestion 
[Vyanjana). Although the Vaiyakarana primarily deals with the 
formation of words and analysis of sentences, and as such does 
not stand in need of granting recognition to Vyanjana as a sepa¬ 
rate Vrtti , yet he does so in conformity to his doctrine of Sphcta 
in order to account for revelation of the eternal word- 
essence. Thus in the scheme of the Vaiyakarana, Vyanjana 
exists in mere name, and as regards Lalcsana , he maintains 
that, this is nothing but an unfamiliar Salcti , whose opera¬ 
tion, is marked by mature intellects only. Consequently, the 
Vaiyakarana’s use of the term ‘Vrtti’, denotative of the function 
of signification in general in place of the Naiyayika’s * salcti \ 
denotative of the primary function of denotation does not 
change the position much, though in other vital points the views 
of the two are wide apart from each other. 37 

On major points the Alamkarika follows the Vaiyakarana : 
as the latter posits the existence of the function of denotation 
[salcti) as something distinct from conventional relation, existing 
between word and its corresponding concept, so the former, too, 
scrupulously makes a distinction between denotation and conven¬ 
tional relation, and asserts that, the function of denotation is 
something different from this relation. Thus both Mamraata 
and Visvanatha formulate the definition of Abhidha as the 
primary function capable of bringing the conventional idea 
(smVcetito'rtha) into expression,—a definition, that presupposes 
the absolute distinction of Abhidha from Sanketa. se 

A 8 the writers, affiliated to different philosophical schools 
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differ among themselves on the nature of relation — 
between word and meaning, as also on the justifiabih y 

recognising the power of denotation as something distinct from 

this relation, so, they differ, also, on the exact nature of conven¬ 
tional meaning, signified through Abhidha. What does a word 
actually connote? Does it connote the dass-eiement or t , 
individual or the quality and action associated with it . Does 

the word ‘Cow’ refer to the generality Cowness or to an in m- 
dual cow or to qualities and actions, belonging to 1 ‘ ' 1 ' 

m0 st pertinent question, in furnishing replies to which most of 
the philosophical sects have expended their substantial energies 
It the first sight it seems plausible that, words connote 
individuals only and neither generalities nor qualities inherent 

the word -Cow’ r.iers to cow- 

individual, and neither to the universal element of cowness nor 

to such qualities as whiteness or blackness, belonging to t 
how-individual. This theory is more adoptable to our experience 
as it is the individual alone that is capable of being engage 
H or of being dissuaded from it on account of 
capacity of performing purposive action. A close examination 
of the doctrine, however, reveals that it is vitiated by a number 
of fallacies, and as such, is unacceptable. The contention that 
words refer to individuals only places before us two alternatives, 

rlt'cy o because it is not possible to W, 

a! the Iw-iudiv,duals of past, pseseut and tatoe .me 
11 H onslv Equally fallacious is the argument that, the 

Z- W^aMn'L much as, such us. enlail, . 

- in 

e„cc to tvl.icb then »•!« „f„ to a parti- 

o, dinar, use however, a term belong to the 

covvund ivtdual, but to • ». 

r a^m^ a particular — is 
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present before our visual organ, yet all the cow-individuals 
orm the content of extra-ordinary perception through 
samanyalalcsana-vratyasatti, in which the universal element itself 
serves as the link between the sense-organ and its object of 
perception, and consequently it is not impossible to ascertain 
convention of the term *Cow’ witli reference to all cow-indivi¬ 
duals,-argument, introduced in order to avoid the two fallacies, 
referred to above does not help us in any way, because, first of 
all, the existence of Samanyalaksana-pratydsatli itself is open to 
great controversy and secondly, the contention that the term 
Cow’ connotes all cow-individuals, which is based on the 
correctness of this argument leads to complexity. 39 Moreover, 
the theory that, individuals alone are connoted by words 
prompts us to treat all the terms in the expression : ‘A white 
moving cow Dittha’ (Gout suklascalo ditthab) as synonymous 
units, in as much as, all of them refer to the same cow-individual 
and thus renders all attempt to draw the line of demarcation 

amongst the scopes of different words unreasonable and 
ridiculous. 40 

As this theory, concerning the connotation of words is 
untenable, the Vaiyakarana adumbrates anew doctrine, according 
to which, words connote attributes, belonging to the individual 
and not the individual itself. In the first instance, he classi¬ 
fies an attribute ( upadhi ) into two types : an attribute inherent 
in a thing (vastudharma) and an attribute, superimposed accord¬ 
ing to the sweet will of the speaker ( vaklryadrcchasannivesita). 
An attribute inherent in a thing is grouped under two heads : 
that which is an accomplished entity Uiddha) and that which is 
in the process of accomplishment (sddhya). An accomplished 
attribute is further classified into two sub-types : the class- 
element (7 ati) and quality ( gvna ). A jati is an eternal attribute, 
which inheres in all individuals, belonging to a particular class. 
The Vaiyakarana refers to this attribute as that, which gives 
the very life to an entity : he says that, by means of its connec¬ 
tion with a thing, it renders the thing a proper content of 
thought and object of expression. Mammata quotes an observa¬ 
tion, ascribed to Bbartrhari, according to which, a cow- 
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individual by itself is neither affirmahle as a cow nor is disting, 
uishable from non-cows : its positive character of being a cow, 
as also the negative character of being different from other: 
entities is not intrinsic, but is derived from the inherence of 
the universal element of eowness in it. 1J In explaining this 
observation, Jagannatha points out that, the very fact that, a 
cow is neither recognised as a cow nor is differentiated from 
non-cows so long as the universal element of eowness remains 
uncognised and is so recognised and differentiated as soonjta 
the universal element is comprehended goes to show that jati 
alone forms the basis of all affirmative, as well as negative cogni¬ 
tions. 12 The Vaiyakarana thinks that, such class-names as cow, 
horse and the like connote the universal elements of eowness, 
horse-ness etc. as the case may be, and not tho cow-individuals, 
horse-individuals and the like, as they are supposed to bo. Illus¬ 
trations of words signifying qualities are afforded by such terms 
as ‘red’ and ‘white’, that connote the qualities of redness and 
whiteness respectively. Patanjali explains a quality as some¬ 
thing different from generality, action and substance, and 
describes it as an eternal or transitory attribute, distinct from a 
substance and appearing in and disappearing from it and found 
to inhere in individuals, belonging to different species. Thus 

mahattva, belonging to space is eternal: redness belonging to 
jar i fl transitory, being capable of production and destruction : 
both are regarded as qualities. This description of »«*«, as 

drawn by Patanjali enables us to draw the line of demarcation 

between a jati and a guna : while a jati is never found disso¬ 
ciated from the individual in which it resides and distinguishes 
One class from another, a guna is capable of being dissociated 
from an individual and distinguishes a thing from others, 
belonging to the same class or to a different one. 13 In drawing 
the distinction between jati and guna, Mammata succinctly 
states that, the universal imparts life to an individual and as 
such forms its very essence, but a quality is not of the same 
nature : it is merely a differentiating factor, serving on y o 
mark an individual off from others belonging to the same genus 
or to a different one. Illustrations of words, signifying actions 
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are afforded by such terms as ‘Gacchati’ and ‘Pacati’, that 
connole the actions of going and cooking respectively. Although 
an action, also, serves to mark off an individual from others and 
consequently, becomes a differentiating factor, yet the distinc¬ 
tion between Guna and Eriya is so palpable that it does not 
stand in need of categorical assertion, in as much as, while Jati 
and Gunn are accomplished entities, Eriya is in tho process of 
accomplishment : possibly for this reason, Mammata does not 
proceed to draw the lino of demarcation amongst these. An 
action, it is said, is comprised of a number of sub-actions, 
amongst which there is a definite sequence : thus, for example^ 
tho action-unit of cooking does not refer to a single act, but to 
a series of movements,-each of which occupy a successive 
portion of time,—beginning from the lighting of the stove to 
putting it off. The word ‘Pacati’, the Vaiyakarana says, 
connotes all these events taken together, showing, thereby, that 
an action has temporal and sequential significance . 11 

A word, significant of a Samjnd, the Vaiyakarana says, is 
different from other categories of words, in this respect that, 
while others connote attributes inherent in things, this word 
connotes an attribute, that owes its origin to the caprice of the 
speaker. As regards the exact nature of this attribute, super¬ 
imposed on such entities as ‘Dittha’, ‘ Davittha ’ and the like 
according to the sweet will of the speaker, he asserts that,"it 
consists not in the assemblage of sounds, perceived by our 
auditory organ, but in the eternal word-essence or S phot a, which 
' ■ d ci all i h a of sequenci and is revealed by the transi 
tory sounds, pronounced by our places of articulation. Thus 
according to tho Vaiyiikarana, tho eternal pada-sphota, as reveled 
by a particular proper name is connoted by that name, and not 
the individual on which it isisuporimposed . 15 Jagannatha points 
out that, though spnota, in reality, constitutes an attribute of 
space, yet it is attributed to the individual according to tho 
whim of the speaker and as. such rests on the individual i„di- 
recUy. Mammata faithfully represents tho stanef-point of the 
Vaiyakarana, but other scholars differ among themsdv. s in 
tneir interpretation of the Vaiyakarana thesis. Jagannatha 
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records a few of these observations : while some scholars, he 

says, assert that the connotation of a proper name consists m 

the assemblage of sounds, conveyed by letters and endowed with 
a definite sequence, others maintain that, it is comprised of a 
substance, as devoid of all objective attributes like the 
universal, the quality or the action. The second group o 
scholars, of which Visvanatha is one, refers to a Si.mjna-sabda 
as a dravya-iabda, because, in their opinion such a sabcla refers 
to the substance itself,-shorn of all attributes that remain 
unexpressed. Writers who regard the eternal pada-sphota or the 
transitory assemblage of sounds as the connotation of a proper 
name are of opinion that, the knowledge of the individual follows 
from the knowledge of the attribute, while those, who regard a 

substance, that constitutes the substratum of all unexpressed 

attributes as the connotation of a proper name think that, the 
cognition of the individual, as divested of all qualities appears 
straightway : thus while according to the former, the m m ua 
forms the content of a determinate cognition, according to the 
latter, it constitutes the content of an indeterminate one 

Th e Vaiyakarana thus, speaks of four-fold connotation of 
terms, which, as he points out, are illustrated by the words, 
used in the expression : 'A white moving cow Dittha , wherein 
the words ‘cow’, ‘white’, ‘moving’ and ‘Dittha’ connote respect¬ 
ively the universal, the quality, the action and the eternal 
word-essence. The thesis that, words, signifying qualities and 
actions connote qualities and actions respectively is expo 

to the fallacies of endlessness and violation, that go o> vi lae 

the vyaM-vada, in as much as. qualities and actions differ from 
individual to individual : thus the whiteness of snow is different 

from that of conch-shell, which again is different from that of 

mUk —the process of cooking molasses is different from that 
of preparing rice, and this being the case, it is possible to accept 

the convention of the word ‘whiteness’ neither with reference 

to all patches of whiteness, inhering in all white-individuals nor 
to some patches of whiteness, residing in some white individuals. 
In reply to this animadversion, the Vaiyakarana argues that, 
the data on which the opponent bases his conclusion are wrong, 
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and as such his criticism of his own doctrine is unsound. The 
quality of whiteness, he continues, is always one and the same • 

Presents an appearance of difference on account of difference 
in substrata only : and such is the case with the act of cooking. 

parallel to these is to bo found in the face, which though one 
and the same, appears to be of differing types, when reflected 
m sword, mirror or oil : it looks long, when reflected in a 
swoid, round, when reproduced in a mirror and graceful, when 

eaug it in oil. Thus, the Vaiyakarana concludes, the unity of 

the quality and the action is real, their diversity being apparent 

only and consequently, the question of vitiation of his theory 

by the fallacies of vyabhicara and anantya does not arise at 

The question whether the word ‘ Paramant ’, meaning an 
atom signifies the universal element of atomness or the quality 
of a particular measurement forms an interesting study The 
Vaisesika regards measure as a quality, of which atomness 
-shortness or length are but different types and so he is of 
opinion that, the word Paramanu signifies a quality. He does 
not find it possible for him to regard this word as connotativo 
of the universal atomness, because, in his scheme atomness is 
not _a universal element at all. Following a section of the 
Naiyayika, the Vaisesika recognises cross-division as an impedi¬ 
ment, standing in the way of an attribute receiving the status 
of a universal. It is said that in those cases, where more than 
one universal elements co-inhere in the same substratum a 
cose examination reveals the universal to hi associated 
through the relation of comprehensive and comprehended • if 
this relation does not exist between them and yet they are 
found to co-inhere in the same substratum, they are not capable 
of being regarded as universal in the strictest sense of the 
term. Thus the attribute of substancenc ss ( Dravyatva ), which 
comprehends within its scope that of earthness ( Prthivllvn ) 
which, again, includes within its domain that of ^ 

( Ghatatva ) is found to inhere in the same jar along wit), the 
attributes comprehended under it, and accordingly, ail the*. 
attributes are competent to receive recognition as universals. 
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Of BhTUatva and Mnrtalva, however, the case is d 

though both these attributes co-inhere in earth, water, fire a 

air yet the relation of comprehensive and comprehended d.es 

-.i- 7 t «?Z 

«»».« to «P*», M**~ *■»“ ««* “ 4 J“ t t0 

reason the Vaisesika denies the status of universal element to 

both these attributes. The attribute atomness ( 

the Vaisesika thinks, stands on the same footing u-i ^ 

and Uurtatva, because while in an atom of earth it co-mher^ 

with earthness, the relation of comprehensive and comprehended 

does not exist between the two: this is evx.cn ^ 

? . that ...bile in an earthen jar, the attribute of earthness, 

7 of the two is present, in an atom of water, the attribute 

ofTtomness alone resides. This consideration leads the 
Vaisesika to deny the status of JHU to Parana, ^ho 

Swm- th » »• “ s “ rii,,e °'T nr 

r %i = tallowing *> V—to »a . section of the 

Mvivikas, ho challenges the „ro,.riety of dome so beeanse, as 
he atgnes. a strict application of this principle ,» hltc.y to denv 
the atoms of universal element to all attributes of widerJ*ope. 
su 1 as PrtOmtlva and the like, in as much as, though such 
attributes are found to reside in the same substrata » some 
cases atag with the attributes oi lesser scope, in other oases, 
they inhere in substances alone. He thinks t mt, a >so u 
sameness of cognition itself is competent to extend the status of 
Jati to an attribute : as with reference to atoms, we have Klenti- 
cal cognitions, nothing stands in the way of I 

being reckoned as a universal. For this reason, he regards the 

term ‘Paramann' as one significant of universal element. 
rhinavacakatva, he continues, is purely technical. 

In consistency to his own thesis that, objects are eterna 
related to eternal words, the MImamsaka holds that, meanings, 
are eternal entities and accordingly, all terms are connota- 
tive" of universals. He challenges the propriety of regai dm 
individual qualities, actions and substances as the connotation o. 
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terms, as the Vaiyakarana thinks, because, as he points out, 
these are susceptible to change and destruction, and as such, 
incapable of being brought into permanent relation with eternal 
words. The MImamsaka holds that, all words, without fail 
connote the universal or class-element. Thus the term ‘cow’ 
signifies the universal cowness, the term ‘white’ the universal 
whiteness and the term ‘cooking’ the universal cookingness. In 
contradiction to the position advocated by the Vaiyakarana that, 
the unity of qualities, actions and substances is real and their 
diversity is only apparent, the MImamsaka asserts that, these are 
actually of diverse types and the identical recognition of all of 
them is a definite pointer to the inherence of universals in them. 
Thus, he argues, though the quality of whiteness differs from 
individual to individual, yet due to the presence of the universal 
element of whiteness in the different patches of the same colour, 
the term white is used to denote all of them, and consequently, 
what constitutes the connotation of the terra ‘white’ is the 
universal whiteness : and the same is the case with the term 
‘cooking’/ 8 The MImamsaka goes so far as to declare that 
even proper names connote universals and he establishes his 
position in this way. The substance, signified by the proper 
name ‘ Dittha ’ constantly changes its form and colour, yet the 
same term ‘ Dittha ’ is used to denote all these different subs¬ 
tances because the objective universal Ditthatva is present in all 
of them : this universal, the MImamsaka points out, constitutes 
the connotation of proper names. He further points out that, 
even if the substance, denoted by the term ‘ Dittha 9 be taken as 
always remaining one and the same, a sabdagata-jdti is capable 
of being put forward as the connotation of the term. Thus, 
though the sound Dittha , as pronounced by an octogenenan is 
different from that uttered by a child, which again is distinct 
from that chattered by a parrot, yet we recognise these three 
sound-groups as being essentially identical : and this recognition 
points out to the existence of a universal element ‘Ditthatva , 
common to all utterances of the sound-group. The MImamsaka 
asserts that, the proper name * Dittha7 connotes either the uni¬ 
versal element, common to all forms of the substance or the 
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generality, common to all utterances of the sound group. 

Thus, with strongest arguments, he establishes his own thesis 
that all words primarily signify the universal. In order to 
accqunt for comprehension of the individual, which is certainly 
understood in such expressions as. V cow is to be slaughtered 

the Mimamsaka relies on Laksand : thus; according to him, the 
individual, that forms the substratum of the universal is broug 
into light through Laksond, while the latter is denoted through 
Abhidha . 5 0 

The Naiyayika does not agree with the Mimamsaka on 
issue also. The Mimamsaka doctrine, first of all, he points out, 

does not enable us to relate the sense of the case-endings^ with 

that of the stem, to which they are added.' A Vibhakti, 
according to the Vaiyakarana signifies three ideas taken joint y 

vocable, number and gender, and these ideas, are incapable of 

being asserted of a universal, which is essentially shapeless and 
unitary in character. The attempt to save the situation by ta mg 
recourse to the argument that, the individual, which is compre¬ 
hended through Laksand is capable of being construed with 
Kdraka, lingo, and samkhyd and as such the difficulty rtferre 

above does not arise proves futile. This argument states that, 

the universal is first cognised through Abhtdha , then the 

individual is apprehended through Laksand ^ subsequent , 

cender and number are construed with the individual. T YP 
of conceptual cognition, however, does not conform to our ex^ 
perience, in as much as, gender and number are always construe 
with the conventional meaning, signified through Abhidha and 
the intervention of Laksand seems absurd. Moreover, Lakscna 
presupposes temporal sequence, which, however is not raced 
between comprehension of the universal and that the 

individual : our experience reveals that the individual is cognised 
simultaneously with tho universal, which does not remain 
without a substratum. 52 Secondly, the Naiyayika armies, the 
Mimamsaka doctrine renders the words Go and Gotva 

synonymous units-both signifying the sense of the universal 
element of cowness, and thus converts the suffix * 

non-entity, 'having no special significance of its own. Th y. 
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he points out, it is not in conformity to the thesis that, the 
contents of perceptual and conceptual cognitions are identical. 
When a cow is seen, not only the universal cowness is perceived 
but the qualities and actions, as also the physical arrangement 
of the^eow is known through perception : similarly, when the 
word cow is heard, not only the universal cowness is compre¬ 
hended, but the universal, the quality, the action, the substance, 
all these taken together are cognised. 53 The Mimamsaka 
doctrine, he argues, does not take notice of our ordinary 
experience and thus is not rational from the empirical point of 
view. As the Mimamsaka thesis does not stand the test of 
criticism, the Naiyayika, the most rational of all the philoso¬ 
phers puts forward his own thesis, according to which, the 
connotation a term consists in the universal, the individual and 
the configuration taken together, or in other words, a word 
connotes the individual, as characterised by the universal and 
possessed of a physical arrangement. 54 The Naiyayika maintains 
that, though the connotation of terms is cumulative in character 
and as such, all the three constituents of it, namely, the 
universal, the individual and the physical arrangement are 
equally present in ail cases, yet the emphasis placed on one of 
these elements, varies from place to place : in some instances, 
the universal is in the fore front,—in others, the individual is 
principally connoted, and in yet others, the configuration or 
physical arrangement is the main content ; thus., in the 
proposition : ‘A cow is not to be touched by feet’, the emphasis 
is on the universal,—in the proposition : ‘Tether the cow’ it is 
on the individual, and in tlie sentence : ‘Draw the picture of 
a cow’ it is on the configuration. 55 The Naiyayika takes care 
to show that though his doctrine includes the individual with- 
m the connotation of terms, yet it is not exposed to the fallacies 
of A nantya and Vyabhitara , because, as he says, a particular 
individual, possessing a particular colour or a particular action 
is not connoted by a term,—but what actually is connoted is the 
individual that forms the substratum of the universal : thus, 
as the universal constitutes one of the constituents of connota¬ 
tion, the possibility of vitiation of the theory by the fallacies, 
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referred to above does not exist. As the individual is compre- 
heeded through Abhidha in his theory, the Naiyayika does not 
feel the necessity of taking the help of LakfW in order to 
account for its cognition; his theory, he says, explains the 
simultaneous comprehension of the universal and the individual, 
and thereby shows that, no temporal sequence exists between 
tin, cognition of jati and that of vyahti. It enjoys another 
advantage over the doctrine of the Mimamsaka, in as much as, 
it renders construction of gender and number with the conno¬ 
tation of a term possible, because though the universal is 
amorphous, the individual is not so. The Naiyayika advances 
another purely scholastic argument in order to show that 
his doctrine is more in conformity to the law of par^mony 
than that of the Mimamsaka. Thus the proposition that the 
term connotes the individual, as the substratum of the umversa 
renders the universal itself a determinant of connotation . th 
theory that the term connotes the universal, alone, however, 
renders the attribute universalhood a determinant of connotation. 
Of the two concepts : the universal and the universalhood,-to 
put it more clearly, of Golva and Gotvatva,- the latter is muc i 
more complex than the former, because while Golva, san attnbu e 
common to a.l cows, Gotvatva is an attribute that -heres m the 
universal, residing in all cow-individuals and serves to difleren 
tiate cows from non-cows. Thus as the body of the aete— 
of connotation (sahyatavacohedaka) is much more Jong n the 
second instance, than in the first one, the Naiyayika asserts, the 

first is to be preferred to the second. 5 „ , 

In conformity to his metaphysical doctrine, the Buddhi 

fails to accept any one of the views, adumbrated or hod 

philosophers on the issue of connotation of terms Nothing is 

he contends, constant and lasting in the continuous flux of 
changes, and accordingly, the individual entity is a momen ary 
one. * As regards the universal, he points out that, its existence 

as a positive entity itself is open to great controversy , nei 

floes it subsist eternally nor is it shared by all individuals 
who are really discrete and as such, unable to share it i 
common. But, nevertheless, we comprehend all cow-ind.viduals 
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as cows and use the same term ‘cow’ to signify all of them. 

In reply to the question as to what leads to this identity of 
cognition and verbal usage, the Buddhist points out to the 
property of being different from non-cows, and asserts that this 
property is shared equally by all cow-individuals. Thus though 
the Buddhist denies the existence of the universal as a 
synthesising principle, he recognises the power of the negative 
concept of negation of the contrary to synthesise things m the 
same way as is done by tho positive concept of the universal. 
The universal, it is said, presents itself in two aspects : positive 
and negative ; in its positive aspect it creates similar or identi¬ 
cal cognitions, and in negative aspect differentiates, a thing 
from others, belonging to other class : to quote an illustration, 
differentiates a cow from not-cows. The Buddhist takes note 
of this negative aspoct only and asserts that the term cow 
connotes the negativo concept of being not not-cow, or to put it 
in a more general way, the connotation of a term consists iu 
■ negation of the contrary’. The doctrine that a word signifies 
negative concept, having no objective reality helps the Buddhist 
to establish the falseness of verbal cognition. 57 

Mammata records these conflicting doctrines, but true to 
the tradition of an Alamkarika, who follows the Vaiyakarana 
on vital points endorses the Vaiyakarana stand-point on this 
issue. Thus in his Snbdavyaparavicara he makes express 
mention of four-fold connotation of terms and in his treatment 
of VirodhalamWua speaks of ten possible cases of this figure, 
resulting from conflict between any two of the four ontological 
categories-the universal, the quality, the action and the 
substance. Vi^vanatha follows the footsteps of Mammata, and 

Jagannatha, too, asserts that the causes of application of words 

to signify particular objects to the exclusion of other words 
are four, showing, thereby, that the whole cognisable universe 
is capable of being grouped under any one of the four a. love- 
mentioned categories. 58 It is interesting to note that, thoug 
Mammata and Jaganndtha are in agreement with the doctrine 
of tho Vaiyakarana, they lend their support to JakisMivada, 
« as is evident from fuller treatment given to this 
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doctrine in their respective works. And this they do, because 
this theory enjoys the support of the great grammarian-philo¬ 
sopher Bhartrhari. In his speculations on the exact nature of 
Padartha , he introduces the concept of the great universal, 
that permeates the entire universe and manifests itself in 
different forms and individuals. A word whether connotative 
of the universal or the individual, Bhartrhari points out, 
ultimately connotes this great universal, that gives the loftiest 
notion of a class one can conceive of : and this, he asserts, is 
true of stems, verbal roots and suffixes. 69 This makes it clear 
that Mammata and Jagannatha extend recognition to Jatisakti- 
vdda, not so much out of respect for the MImamsaka as in 
deference to the peculiar doctrine of Bhartrhari. 

According to the Vaiyakarana and the Alamkarika, Abhidha 
or the power of expressiveness is of three different types : 
Bud hi, Yoga and Yogaoudhi . The first type of expressiveness 
is determined simply by convention, the second type merely by 
derivation and the third both by convention and derivation. 
Corresponding to these three types of the power of expressive¬ 
ness, there are three distinct groups of words : Budha , Yaugika 
and Yogarudha . The first group is comprised of such words 
as 4 Gauh' and the like, whose derivative or analytical meaning 
does not correspond with their innate signification ; thus the 
analytical meaning of the term Go' is a moving being, but its 
popular signification, to convey which it is used, is the cow- 
individual, not affected in any way by the derivative meaning, 
referred to above. The second group is comprised of such 
words as i Pdcaka\ ‘Pathaka * and the like, which denote the 
same meanings as are conveyed by component parts into w^hich 
such words are capable of being grammatically analysed. Thus 
while a Budha word denotes its innate idea alone, a Yaugika 
simply signifies its derivative meaning. The third group of 
Yogarudha w'ords is comprised of such words as 'Punkoja' and 
the like, which combine in themselves twofold signification— 
conventional as well as derivative : of these words, the derivative 
meaning, qualifies the conventional one, and> thus, the word 
4 Puhkaja * denotes neither a lotus alone, nor anything grown in 
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mud, but it refers to a lotus,.that grows in mud. Quoting the 
authority of Patanjali, Nagesa states that, in some cases 
Yogarudha w*ords denote simply the idea assigned to them by 
convention and in others convey merely the derivative 
meaning ; in such cases, he continues, either the Yoga-sakti or 
the Samudaya-sakti is restricted by intention of the speaker. 
Others, however, fail to agree with Nagesa on this point. They 
maintain that such words are to be recognised as belonging to a 
different group, known as Yaugikarudha words. Illustration 
of this group, it is said, is afforded by the word mandapa , 
which conveys two distinct meanings—house’ and one who 
takes gruel’—one following from the word as a whole, and 
other from its etymological interpretation. The Yaugika-iudha 
is incapable of being equated with the Yogarudha , because 
there is considerable difference between the two. Thus while 
of a Yoga-rudha sobda the conventional and derivative meanings 
emanate at the same time, of a Yougika-ruc&ha sabda the conven¬ 
tional alone is comprehended in one case, and the derivative 
alone in another : secondly, while the two meanings, denoted 
by the former mutually correspond with each other, the ideas 
denoted by the lattter are quite distinct, that is to say, the 
meaning conveyed by samuddya-sakli seems to be altogether 
different from that conveyed by avayava-sakti. 

Another problem that deserves mention is the question 
whether an apasabda is endowed with expressiveness or not. 
Patanjali uses the two terms ajmbhramsa and apasabda as 
synonyms, and says that, a single Sanskrit word ‘{/o’ gives rise 
to a number of apasabd&s as Gavl, GonI etc. Apasabda , he says, 
represents any corrupt form of speech, that has lost its pristine 
sanctity. Thus, while, on one hand, it comprehends words that 
do not conform to the rules of Sanskrit Grammar, on the other 
hand, it includes all forms of PrdWta, because they are nothing 
but corruption in relation to Sanskrit. Bhartrhari mentions two 
divergent views as regards the expressiveness of an apasabda : 
according to one view, an apasabda is not significant by itself, 
hut its apparent expressiveness depends upon inference of the 
correct word, which alone is the significant unit : according to 
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another view, an apasabda is equally endowed with the power of 
denotation, the only difference between a correct and corrupt 
form of speech lying in the fact that, while use of the former 
leads to religious merits, the use of the latter produces 
demerits/- 1 The first view, recorded by Bhartrhari represents 
the Naiyayika thesis and the second the Vaiyakarana one. The 
Naiyayika denies expressiveness to an apasabda : he says that, 
when a corrupt word is comprehended, its corresponding correct 
word is recalled and the sense is conveyed through the power of 
denotation belonging to this correct word. This proposition, 
however, seems unacceptable, because the meaning of a corrupt 
word is cognised even without recalling its corresponding correct 
form : moreover,' sense is comprehended even by uneducated 
people who are blissfully ignorant of Sanskrit. 62 To obviate 
this difficulty, Gangesa suggests another process : he maintains 
that,the power of denotation of an apasabda is the result of false 
attribution, or in other w T ords, sense is comprehended from such 
a word, because it is erroneously regarded to be endowed with 
expressiveness. 6 3 Thus in a most ludicrous manner the 
Naiyayika attempts to explain away the cognition of a meaning 
from a corrupt word, because his peculiar doctrine that, words 
owe their expressiveness to Divine volition compels him to 
deny denotative power to such words. The process suggested 
by Gangesa, however, does not take us out of the woods, 
because conceptual cognition resulting from comprehension of a 
corrupt word is experienced as a right notion, and is not sublated 
by other notions, gathered later. The very fact that when an 
uneducated man fails to grasp the exact meaning of a Sanskrit 
term, to signify which precisely, its corresponding corrupt form 
is used goes to show that, an apasabia is as much endowed with 
the power of denotation as is & sab la.* 4 * So the Vaiyakarana 
does not deny expressiveness to an apasabda : he thinks that the 
meaning is as regularly denoted by it as by the so-called correct 
word. But, nevertheless, he asserts, a line of demarcation is 
capable of being drawn between them : while use of a correct 
word leads to religious merit, that of a corrupt word leads to 
demerit, and consequently, the first is to be preferred to the 
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second. This theory, he further maintains, justifies the attempt 
on the part of the Mimamsaka and the Vaiyakarana to distin¬ 
guish between two meanings of the same word—one used among 
the Aryans and the other among the Mlecohas. Thus the word 
Yava is used among the Aryans to denote barley-corn : among 
the Mlecchas, however, it is used to denote long-pepper. In 
reply to the question as to which of these two meanings is more 
authoritative and acceptable, the Mimamsaka answers that, the 
sense to signify which the word is used in the Vedas is to bo 
regarded as more authoritative than that in which it is used 
among the Mlecchas : and following him, the Vaiyakarana akc 
says that, the meaning supported by the sist is is to be \ r< ferred 
to that, backed by the Mlecchas. 65 He further asserts that, 
constant use of correct words leads to religious merit as well as 
an intellectual training, and thereby helps us to have a vh ion of 
the Absolute Reality. Bor this reason, he tenders advice to 
study reverentially the science of language, which, as he f:iys, is 
the treatment, capable of curing the impurities of speech,-—the 
open gateway to liberation. These linguistic speculations and 
assertions point out to eagerness of ancient teachers to preserve 
the pristine sanctity of Sanskrit, by checking the infiltration of 
loan-words into its vocabulary. 


Ill 

Lafesana—the secondary power of signification 

Just, as a great controversy rages over the role of Abhidha 
and exact connotation of terms, similarly the nature of Laksand 
also forms the subject-matter of an animated discussion. The 
Alamkarika defines it as a function that brings into comprehen¬ 
sion a meaning, connected with the primary one : this function, 
he says, starts to operate relying either on usage or on some 
• motive when the primary m signified through the function 

of denotation becomes incompatible with the rest of the 
■ •sentence. 66 This definition gives us an idea of the three 
things needed for operation of Laksana, which are (I; inappii- 
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cability of the primary meaning in the given context, (2) exis¬ 
tence of some definite relation between the primary and secon, 
dary ideas, and (3) usage or purpose. Of these three requisites, 
the first supplies the reason for operation of Laksina , in as much 
as, it says that, the help of this function is sought, when it 
becomes impossible to establish logical connection of the 
primary meaning of a particular word with concepts of other 
words, used in a sentence ; the second gives us a clue to the 
acceptance of a particular meaning, other than the conventional 
one to the exclusion of other ideas : it says that, Laks ina 
conveys only that sense, which is related in some form or other 
to the explicit one ; the third presents the justification for taking 
recourse to this round-about process, by showing that it serves 
a definite purpose : it asserts that, in those cases where Laksana 
is not based on usage it brings home a motive and thus bears 
fruit. Thus according to the Alamkarika, Laksana is a function 
capable of bringing a secondary sense into light : just as he does 
not equate Abhidha with Samketa or the conventional relation, 
existing between word and its corresponding concept and says 
that, the power of expressiveness is something different from 
this conventional relation, similarly he does not define Laksana 
in terms of a relation existing between the primary and secon¬ 
dary ideas, but, on the other hand, mentions this relation as a 
factor necessary for operation of this function, and thereby 
shows that the function itself is something different from 
lelation. 

As an illustration of Laksana based on usage, Mammata 
quotes the expression : ‘ Karmani kusalah\ in explaining which 
he says that, as the primary meaning of the term ‘Kusala'i which 
‘a cutter of kusa grass’ is inapplicable in the present context, 
what actually is comprehended through Laksana is the idea of 
an expert, who is similar to the cutter of Kusa grass in point 
of discrimination : this Laksandy he points out,is based on usage, 
because the term ‘ Kusala ’ itself has gained currency to convey 
the idea of the expert. Visvanatha criticises this observation of 
Mammata and maintains that, the idea of the expert itself cons¬ 
titutes the conventional meaning of the term ‘ Kusala' y and 
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consequently, it does not stand in need of taking the help of 
Indication for its expression. As redards the sense of the cutter 
of Kusa grass, he is of opinion that, it merely forms the etymolo¬ 
gical meaning of the term, which is not identical, in all cases, 
with its conventional meaning : and this happens, because, while 
etymology is regulated by the convenience of grammarians, 
convention is regulated by usage and practice. The expression : 

* Guhgdyam (ihosih\ meaning ‘a herd-station on the Ganges’, 
Mammata adds, furnishes an example of Laksana based on 
motive. In explaining it, he'says that, as logical connection of 
a flowing mass of water, which constitutes the primary meaning 
of the term ‘ Gahgd ’ is incapable of being established with a 
herd-station, Laksana brings the idea of the bank of the Ganges 
into light : this function, he continues, leads us to think of the 
excess of coolness and purity,—an idea, which is not likely to be 
comprehended from such simple expression : ‘A herd-station on 
the bank of the Ganges’. Visvanatha, also, cites it as an illus¬ 
tration of indication based on purpose : in fact, this stock- 
example is quoted by all later writers on the subject. As 
regards an accurate example of Indication based on usage, 
Visvanatha puts forward the expression : "Kalihgah sdhasikah\ 
meaning ‘the Kaliiiga is brave’, in which, the term i Kalihga ’ is 
said to signify through Laksina the idea of an inhabitant of the 
land named Kalihga. Here the relation linking the primary 
meaning with the secondary one is that of container and the 
thing contained, and the particular term is used in the secondary 
sense because it is the usual practice of men to use that parti¬ 
cular term to convey that particular idea. Indication based on 
usage is similar to the function of denotation, in as much as, 
both bring such ideas into light as are handed over by tradition. 
For this reason, Mahimabhatta denies the status of a separate 
Vrtti to Indication based on usage : he says that Nirudhi - 
Laksina is identical with Abhidha . 

According to the Alamkarika, Abhidha is a power belonging 
to words, while Laksina is a function belonging actually to the 
primary meaning, and not to the word-unit. He says that, 
when the explicit idea of a term becomes incompatible with the 
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concepts of other terms used in the proposition, the explicit idea 
itself conveys the secondary sense through the function of Indi¬ 
cation, belonging to it : this function, however, is attributed to 
the word, significant of that explicit idea and the word-unit, 
also, is said to be possessed of it through transference of epithet. 
Thus Mammata describes Laksana as Sdntararthanisthadi 
kabilavyaiarah\ which clearly indicates his view that, though 
Indication is commonly regarded as belonging to a word-unit, it 
actually belongs to the primary meaning, whose comprehension 
intervenes cognition of word and that of the secondary sense . 
and Visvanatha more clearly expresses his opinion that, though 
Lcihsana docs hot belong naturally to a word, it is attributed to 
it, showing, thereby, that a word-unit is said to be possessed of 
Indication only through courtesy. 07 The Alamkarika thinks 
that, this function pertains not only to the explicit meaning of a 
term, but to the import of a whole proposition, as well. Thus 
he cites the sentence : ‘O friend, by doing great good to me you 
have shown your goodness ; behaving in this fashion may thou 
live for hundred autumns’ ! as an illustration of Dhvani based 
on Indication and says that, in the sentence under considera¬ 
tion, the import of the whole proposition conveys through 
Laic Sana the idea that, great harm has been done to the speaker 
by the person spoken to. 08 

Like the Alamkarika the MImamsaka also considers Laksand 
as a function belonging to the primary meaning, conveyed 
through the function of denotation. He is of opinion that, in 
all cases, Abhidha connotes the universal, and thereafter ceases 
to function : it is Laksand that brings the idea of the individual 
into comprehension, and subsequently signifies the import of the 
proposition. Kumarilabhatta makes it abundantly clear 0 u and 
following him Mukulabhatta cites the expiession . C roni 

anubandhyah\ meaning : a cow is to be immolated u.s an 
example of Laksand. In explaining this, he says that, as 
establishment of logical connection between immolation and the 
universal cow-hood is an absurd proposition, the universal being 
an eternal entity, what actually is understood is that the 
cow-individual is io be sacrificed, and this idea of the individual 
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is signified through Indication. Mammata challenges this 
observation of the MIm*amsaka, and asserts that, Laksand is 
incompetent to signify the idea of the individual, because all 
the factors necessary for its operation are not present,—the 
so-called Indication being based neither on usage nor on 
purpose. In reply to the question as to what then brings the 
idea of the individual into light, he points out to Presumption 
or Artliapatti , which though recognised as a separate source of 
Knowledge by the MImamsaka is comprehended under Anumana 
by the Naiyayika. This Presumption, it is said, consists in 
postulation of a cause, competent to explain the known effect 
which is to be accounted for : in its stock-example : l Pino 
Dcvaclatto diva na bhunkte\ meaning : ‘Pat Devadatta does 
not eat during day-time’, the taking of nocturnal meal by 
Devadatta is posited in order to account for the fatness of 
Devadatta. Mamat.a thinks that,in the expression : ‘a cow is to 
be sacrifiecT, the sense of the individual is capable of being 
cognised through Arthapatti , because, the universal does not 
reside without its substratum—the individual, and consequently, 
the existence of the universal necessarily implies that of the 
individual.' ) This theory of the Alamkarika, however, is open 
to serious objection, in as much as, it entails a violation to the 
maxim that an object, known through conceptual cognition 
alone is capable of being brought into harmonious relation with 
other such objects, forming the content of verbal knowledge 
or in other words, an expectancy, raised by a sabddrtha is to 
be fulfilled by a habldrtha alone. And a sabddrtha is an object, 
that is cognised from a word through any one of the functions 
of Abhidha and Laksand merely : a meaning that is known 
through implication or inference is not regarded as a sabddrtha . 
The proposition that, a meaning known through implication or 
inference, also, constitutes a sabddrtha gives it a wide scope, 
so as to include the concepts of an able-bodied sacrifieer and a 
sharp weapon within the import of the proposition : i A cow 
is to be sacrificed’, which, however, seems absurd. Thus, it is 
possible to point out that, if the Alamkarika doctrine concerning 
the comprehension of the individual were accepted, it would not 
9 
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Lave been proper to enter it into verbal concordance with 
others, since such action would have thrown to winds the 
principle ' '^>abdi hi akahksa sabd&?iaiva puryatB • For this 
reason, the Naiyayika, whose approach to most of the problems 
is very rational from the empirical point of view, instead of 
depending either on Arthapatti or on Laksana for the cognition 
of the individual, simply states that,the universal, the individual 
and the configuration conjointly constitute the connotation 
of terms. 

While most of the Alamkarikas posit the existence of two 
types of Laksana — one based on usage and the other on purpose, 
the MImamsaka, though granting recognition to the first type, 
namely, Indication based on usage asserts that, this is as good 
as Abhidhd, because like the latter conveying an idea fixed by 
convention, this, too signifies a sense, assigned to the word by 
tradition. 71 This observation, possibly, supplies a clue to 
Mahimabhatta to declare the absolute identity of Nirudhi - 
Laksana with Abhidha. 

In his eagerness to establish the correctness of an Arthavada , 
which merely extols the Vidhi and, thereby, indicates in a 
round-about manner the advisability of following the injunction, 
the MImamsaka feels the necessity of describing Laksand as a 
function pertaining, as well, to the import of a proposition, 
and accordingly explains it as a power, competent to bring into 
comprehension an idea, related in some form or other to a 
complete thought-unit, presented by a significant entity.*" 
This explanation renders an Arthavdla a proper field of its 
operation, in as much as, such a sentence merely praises a 
Vedic rite and the idea that, performance of such a rite is 
beneficial is brought into light through Indication alone. The 
MImamsaka takes every care to establish his proposition and 
shows that in the expression : * Gabhirayarn Nadyam GhosiJi , 

meaning ‘a herd-station on the deep river’, the concept of the 
bank of the fathomless river is signified through Indication 
neither by the term, ‘ Gabhird’ alone, nor by the word 'Nadi 9 
singly nor by both the words severally : this concept, he 
asserts, i3 conveyed through Indication by both the terms 
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conjointly. Thus, the word * Gabhird 9 does not convey the idea 
of the bank, because such an eventuality renders its connection 
with the sense of the word 'Nadi 9 hopelessly difficult, in a 3 
much as, the bank is not identical with the river itself : nor 
does the word Nadi’ signify the sense of the bank, since it is 
•equally difficult to establish connection of bank with depth, 
in as much as, the bank itself is not fathomless. Nor do both 
the words convey their respective secondary meanings 
separately,—the one signifying ‘deep bank’ and the other ‘the 
bank of the river 1 ,—because what is actually cognised is the 
idea of the bank of the fathomless river and a total of these two 
concepts— deep bank’ and ‘the bank of the river’ does not make 
up the sense of the bank of the fathomless river. The argument 
that either the word ‘ Gabhird * alone signifies the sense of the 
bank of the fathomless river and the word * Nadi’ helps us to 
ascertain the intention of the speaker and fix up the exact 
secondary meaning or the term 4 Nadi ’ alone conveys the afore¬ 
said idea and the term 1 Gabhird ’ helps us in the same manner 
to determine the desire of the speaker proves futile, because 
lor want of decisive evidence it is very difficult to choose 
between the two alternatives ; the point that the term * Nadi' 
is denotative of a tangible object, whose connection with the 
bank is more intimate and real and consequently, the second of 
these two alternatives is acceptable leads us nowhere, because 
■equally forceful is the point that the word 4 Gabhird 9 is 
connotative of a quality, whose connection with the bank is 
more intimate, in as much as, a quality does not reside without 
a substratum and hence the first alternative is the better of 
the tw T o. Thus as none of these alternatives stand the test of 
reason, the MImamsaka concludes, the intended idea of the bank 
of the fathomless river is conveyed through Indication by a 
collection of two mutually related words— 'Gabhird' and 'Nadi 9 
•conjointly. 

The Naiyayika doctrine, however, presents a completely 
different picture of Laks end. In c msistency with his doctrine 
that, S akti is identical with the relation, existing between a 
word and its corresponding concept, as is fixed by Divine 
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Volition, the Naiyayika defines Laksana also in terms of a 
relation and asserts that it consists in the relation linking a 
secondary sense with the primary one. Here also he relies upon 
the principle that, of two related things, cognition of one leads, 
to recollection of the other, and asserts that just as in case of 
comprehension through sakti> the knowledge of tha word-unit 
causes remembrance of its conventional meaning, similarly in 
case of apprehension through LakSaiia also, the knowledge of 
that conventional meaning causes recollection of the secondary 
sense and from such recollection ensues conceptual cognition. 

As regards the exact nature of relation existing between an 
object primarily denoted by a term and that, secondarily signi¬ 
fied by it, he maintains that, it presents itself in any of the 
following five forms : (a) in the form of a connection existing, 
between a container and the thing contained, (b) in the form of 
that lying between imitator and imitated, (c) in the form of 
proximity, (d) in the form of association, and (e) in the form of 
relation existing between benefactor and beneficiary. Of these 
different types of connection, illustrations are furnished respec¬ 
tively by the expressions : ‘The cradles are laughing*, ‘The boy 
is a lion*, ‘The hamlet on the Ganges*, Admit the sticks and 
‘The stakes are IndraV* The Naiyayika does not accept the* 
proposition that, incompatibility of the primary meaning with 
the concepts of other terms used in the sentence paves the path 
for operation of Indication ; this proposition, he points out, 
leaves out of the ‘scope of Lakqana such expressions as ‘Admit 
the sticks' or ‘Protect the curd from crows’, because there is no. 
inapplicability of the concept signified primarily by any one of 
the terms used in these. Moreover, as the in smpatibility 
under consideration is capable of being removed in other ways, 
also, the same sentence is likely to give rise to a number of 
meanings,—different terms presenting different ideas through- 
Indication. Thus parallel to the argument that, as logical 
connection of a herd-station can be established with the bank, so 
the term ‘the Ganges’ conveys through Indication the sense of 
the bank in the expression : ‘A herd-station on the Ganges' 
runs the counter*reasoning that as logical connection of a row r of 
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fish can be established with the flowing mass of w'ater, so the 
term herd-station* conveys through Indication the idea of fish. 
These arguments and counter-arguments result in a deadlock and 
render it extremely difficult to ascertain the exact meaning of 
the proposition. And this is true of all sentences, that constitute 
the fields for operation of Laksana. In order to obviate these 
•difficulties, the Naiyayika says, the reason that paves the path 
for operation of this function is not inconsistency of the conven¬ 
tional meaning, but rather its inability to bring out the intention 
of the speaker. 75 This view, he points out, justifies the work' 
ing of Laksana in such expressions as : ‘Admit the sticks' and 
Protect the curd from crows’ ; the intention of the speaker of 
the first sentence is to allow the holders of sticks to enter and 
that of the speaker of the second is to protect the curd from all 
destroyers : as these two ideas are incapable of being expressed 
through the primary meanings of the terms ‘sticks* and ‘crows' 
respectively, what these two words bring into light through 
Indication are the concepts of the holders of sticks and the 
destroyers of curds. Moreover, it explains comprehension of a 
definite meaning from a single expression, in as much as, the 
intention of the speaker is always the same in a particular 
sentence and it is asserted that a meaning, which brings out this 
intention,—the primary meaning failing to do so—constitutes 
the indicated meaning. The argument that the cause which 
gives rise to operation of Laksana is furnished in some cases by 
inconsistency of primary meaning and in others by inability of 
this sense to bring out the intention of the speaker leads to 
complexity and consequently is unacceptable. Thus the 
Naiyayika suggests a modification in.one of the three requisites 
necessary for working of Indication : in place of Anvayanu'papatti 
as described by others, he incorporates Taiparyannyayatti , and 
asserts that this paves the path for operation of this function. 
As regards the third necessary factor, namely usage or motive, 
he rejects the first alternative, namely traditional usage and 
maintains that Indication based on it is nothing but another 
name of sakti. 

In conformity to his thesis that Laksana is comprised of a 
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relation wbich the secondary idea bears to the primary one and 
that the recollection of the conventional meaning is caused by 
comprehension of the word, with which alone its relation la 
fixed by the Will of God, the Naiyayika maintains that, & 
sentence or a collection of words mutually related to one 
another does not constitute the field of its operation. And 
this is so because no idea is assigned to a sentence as a whole 
by Divine Volition and consequently, the question of existence 
of a type of connexion of the secondary concept with this idea 
does not arise. In reply to the question as to how then the 
sense of a herd-station on the bank of the fathomless river is 
cognised from the sentence : ‘ Gabhnayarri Nadyam Ghosah', 

the Naiyayika answers that, the term l NadV conveys through 
Indication the idea of the bank of the river and the concept 
signified by the term ‘ Gabhira ’ becomes connected with the 
river through the relation of identity. The objection that an 
idea cannot establish its connection with only a portion of a 
complete sense-unit, he points out. does not hold good, because 
such connection is traced in such expressions as: ‘Sarailp 
katitapatrah ’, 'Gaitrasya Gurukulam’ and the like. In view of 
the possibility of this objection being carried too far, the 
Naiyayika suggests another solution to the problem, as well : 
he says, the term ‘ Nadi ’ alone brings out through Laksarpa the 
sense of the bank of a deep river, and the term 'GaMara' helps 
us merely to ascertain the intention of the speaker, and, thereby, 
determine the exact form of the indicated meaning. 70 This 
line of argument, he further maintains, explains comprehension 
of idea from a compound-word, which as a whole is possessed 
neither of &akti nor of Laksana, because no conventional meaning 
is assigned to it as a whole by the Will of God : nevertheless, 
a sense is cognised from it and this cogmtion, he says, is effected 
either through &a,Ui or through LaTcqana of its members. Thus 
in the compound Raj apurusalh which forms an illustration of 
Sasthitatpurnsa, the first member conveys through Indication 
the idea of one belonging to the king, and subsequently, this 
idea gets connected with the sense of the second member 
through the relation existing between qualification and the thing 
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qualified. In the compound Citragu , which is an example of 
Bahuvrihi , either the second member conveys through 
Indication the sense of owner of the cows and the idea of the 
first member qualifies merely that of the cows, which constitutes 
only a portion of the complete indicated meaning or the second 
member alone indicates the sense of owner of variegated cows, 
the first member helping us merely to ascertain the intention of 
the speaker. Similarly in the compound Upakumbhain, which 
is an example of Avyayibhdva , the second member signifies 
through Indication the idea of one, related to a jar and the 
meaning of the first member goes subsequently to identify itself 
with that idea in such a manner that its prominence is retained, 
or in other words, the resultant conceptual cognition embraces 
for its content the idea of proximity, identical with one, related 
to the jar. In Iiarc.taradvandva and Karmadhdraya , Laksand does 

r * * 

not operate,—S akti of component members being competent to 
bring their respective ideas into light. In Samdhdradvandva , 
however, which refers to the aggregate of two members, the 
second member alone conveys through Indication the idea of 
the whole compound,—the first member serving merely as a 
pointer to the exact intention of the speaker : in Ekasesa , in a 
similar manner, the only word left brings out through Indication 
the meanings of other words, as well, and hence from Pitarau 
the idea of parents is cognised. Thus unlike the MTmamsaka, the 
Naiyayika denies both Sakti and Laksana to a collection of words, 
mutually related to one another : and this he does in conformity 
to his metaphysical scheme, which is essentially theistic. 77 

It is interesting to note that, though himself an Alamkarika 
Panditaraja Jagannatha follows the Naiyayika stand closely 
and explains both Abhidhd and Laksand in terms of relation 
in the manner of a true Naiyayika. Thus his Abhidhd consists 
in a relation which sabda bears to artha and artha bears to 
sabda *, and Laksana is comprised of a relation which the 
secondary idea bears to the primary one. These descriptions 
are not in consistency with the tradition of an Alamkarika and 
point out to the great influence exercised by Navyanyaya on 
scholarly world at the time of Jagannatha. 78 
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The Vaiyakarana does not regard Laksana as a power abso¬ 
lutely distinct from S alcki : he thinks that when S alcti or the 
function of denotation brings into comprehension as the primary 
meaning of a word to which it belongs an unfamiliar object, 
with the nature of the familiar object superimposed on it, it is 
designated Laksana. Thus, according to the Vaiyakarana in the 
stock-example : ‘A herd-station on the Ganges’, the function 
of Indication presents the idea of bank with the state of flowing 
stream attributed to it. While the Naiyayika thinks that the 
bank is cognised as bank, the Vaiyakarana is of opinion that the 
bank is comprehended as the flowing stream itself, or in other 
words while the Naiyayika makes a difference between the 
determinants of primary and indicated meanings, the Vaiya- 
karana maintains that, these two are identical. Thus in the 
expression : ‘Protect the curd from the Crows’, the term ‘Crow’ 
signifies any animal that destroys curd, which is taken as 
identical with the crow itself and to this power of signification, 
the Vaiyakarana gives the name Laksina. Here the Naiyayika 
points out, the term ‘Crow’ conveys through Indication any 
destroyer of curd, which bears similitude to a crow in respect of 
eating the curd up. This difference in explanation shows that 
whereas* according to the Naiyayika, a line of demarcation is 
drawn between a sakyartha and a laksyurtha in the realm of our 
intellect, according to the Vaiyakarana, as the identity of the 
former is superimposed on the latter, no difference, whatsoever, 
is cognised between the two. 79 

The Vaiyakarana explains that in the expression : ‘A hamlet 
on the Ganges’, the bank is comprehended as the flowing 
stream itself. This knowledge of one thing as another, however, 
constitutes an erroneous notion as is exemplified by knowledge 
of a mother-o’-pearl as a piece of silver. For this reason, the 
opponents point out, the comprehension of bank as identical 
with the flowing stream itself* which is a wrong notion is not 
likely to lead to cognition of coolness and purity,*that are 
attributes bilonging to the stream alone. In reply to this 
criticism, the Vaiyakarana maintains, the sense of identity of 
the bank with the flowing mass of water is comprehended 
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through Vyanjana and the validity of a knowledge, caused 
through Vyanjana is incapable of being challenged or rejected by 
an idea of incompatibility ; thu3 though the cognition of the 
bank as identical with the flowing stream is the result of an 
illusory superimposition, yet as the idea of identity between 
the two is brought into light through the function of suggestion, 
tna, does not follow the path of reason, the soundness of the 
cognition is unshakable. 80 

The Vaiyakarana doctrine that Laksana leads to cognition 
of an object, with the identity of the object, primarily signified 
by the term, to which it pertains superimposed on it claims 
to enjoy the support of some of the great thinkers, affiliated to 
different Philosophical schools. Thus, Patanjali, it is said, in 
course of furnishing an explanation of the sutra : Pumyoyd - 
dakhydyam , points out that, the superimposition of identity 
of one on the other is caused by any one of the relations 
existing between the two : (a) that of container and the thing 

contained, (b) that of imitator and the imitated, (c) that of 
proximity and (d) that of association : in illustrating these four 
types of superimposition, caused by four different kinds of 
relation, he cites the expressions : ‘The cradles laugh’, ‘The 
boy is a lion’, ‘A herd-station on the Ganges', and ‘Admit the 
sticks . In commenting on these observations, Kaiyata remarks, 
the use of the term ‘laugh’ in the expression ‘The cradles laugh’ 
shows that the identity of cradles is superimposed on children, 
leclining on them and this superimposition furnishes a clue 
to the use of the word ‘cradles’ in order to signify children 
resting on them. Gautama, the Nyayasutrakara, also, takes 
note of this factor of superimposition, which consists in attribu¬ 
tion of the state of one thing to another and is caused by 
numerous types of relation existing between the thing super¬ 
imposed and the substratum of superimposition : stickness, he 
says, is attributed to a Brahmin who is associated with the 
stick and consequently such expression as : ‘Admit the sticks’ 
is used : in a similar manner, the state of the God of death is 
superimposed on the king, who imitates him, the state of life 
is attributed to rice, which sustains it, the universal scaleness 
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to sandal-wood, which is weighed by the balance and so on. 
In commenting on this, the Varttikakara remarks, the universal 
stickness, which constitutes the cause of application of the term 
‘stick’ to denote it to the exclusion of other words resides 
primarily in the stick : this universal, which inheres in the 
stick associated with the Brahmin is subsequently transferred 
to the Brahmin himself and as a result of this attribution, the 
Brahmin is called stick . 81 The Vaiyakarana doctrine claims 
another advantage over the Naiyayika thesis, in as much as, 
it justifies the expression : ‘To the Ganges belong both fish and 
hamlet’ ( Gangaijam Minac/hcsau stall ), which is much in vogue 
in popular use. The use of the Dvandva compound in Mina - 
(jhoSau, which demands existence of fish and hamlet in the same 
substratum puts the Naiyayika in a difficulty, because, according 
to him, Indication presents the bank as the bank, on which 
exists the hamlet but not fish, residing in the flowing stream 
alone. The Vaiyakarana however, does not face this difficulty : 
he is of opinion that, Laksantl presents the bank as the flowing 
stream itself, or in other words, simultaneous comprehension 
of water and land as identical with the flowing stream arises ; 
of these two objects that constitute the content of simultaneous 
cognition—water and land,—the first forms the resort of fish 
and the second that of hamlet ; and thus, as fish and hamlet 
reside in a substratum, determined by the same attribute, 
nothing stands in the way of formation of the Dvandva 
compound . 82 

The Vaiyakarana doctrine finds a more clear expression in 
the Paramalaghumanjusa of Nagesa : basing his theory on the 
speculations of earlier thinkers, affiliated to his own school, here, 
he denies in unambiguous language the status of a separate 
Vrtti to Laksand . The Naiyayika thesis, which grants recogni¬ 
tion to Indication as a separate function states that, this relation 
leads to recollection of an object, connected in some form or 
other with the thing, primarily signified by a term and thus 
posits the existence of two different attributes, one determining 
the object primarily signified by a term and the other determin¬ 
ing the object indicated by it. The Vaiyakarana thesis, how¬ 
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ever, maintains that the so-called Daksancl leads to cognition of 
an unfamiliar object, as determined by the attribute of the object 
primarily signified by a term and thus recognises the existence 
of only one determinant. Consequently, Nagesa points out, the 
Vaiyakarana stand is more in conformity to the law of parsimony 
than the Naiyayika one, and this is all the more simple, because 
while the Naiyayika feels the necessity of postulating two 
separate Vrttis in order to account for comprehension of the 
secondary sense, the Vaiyakarana explains this cognition away 
with the help of one Vrtti only. Moreover, it is not proper, he 
continues, to extend recognition to Laksrina as a separate Vrtti 
in the manner of the Naiyayika and the Alamkarika, who think 
that it operates only after the operation of Abhidha and conse¬ 
quently, as the name" ‘ jaghanya ;* given to it suggests, treat it 
with contempt ,* they opine that help of this function is to be 
sought only when S akti or Abhidha fails to bring out the inten¬ 
tion of the speaker and that much help is to be taken as is 
competent to bring this intention out by removing all incom¬ 
patibilities. A function, that is despised and yet accepted 
should rather, he affirms, be rejected, particularly when an 
unfamiliar power of denotation is competent to remove all in¬ 
consistencies and, thereafter, bring tlie intention of the speaker 
into light. Accordingly, Nagesa speaks of two types of the power 
of expressiveness, pertaining to words : one common or familiar 
and the other uncommon or unfamiliar. The first is ascertained 
by dullards and intelligents alike, while the second is deter¬ 
mined only by men of mature intellect. Thus, the term ‘the 
Ganges’, Nagesa points out, signifies through its usual S akti the 
idea of the flowing stream and that of the bank through its 
unusual S akti, showing, thereby that Lalsand of othersis capable 
of being equated with uncommon denotation or aprisddlia-sakti . 
This theory, he claims, is based on the principle enunciated, by 
Patanjali himself,—the principle, that each and every word is 
competent to signify any and every sense, if the intention of the 
user to convey that particular idea by that particular word is 
there . 83 In reply to the question as to why then the idea oba 
jar is not conveyed by the term 'Kata', he answers that the 
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wanted intention is not there : as regards this intention, he says, 
that it pertains actually to God and is handed over to us through 
tradition. In support of his theory, Nagesa cites the observations 
of Bhartrhari, according to whom, although a word signifies both 
& primary and a secondary meaning, yet both the ideas are not 
apprehended simultaneously, because such factors as context 
and the like, that are auxiliary to comprehension of ideas differ 
in each case : when a factor, conducive to cognition of the 
primary meaning is there, this meaning is comprehended : when 
a factor, conducive to cognition of the secondary one is there, 
that idea is apprehended. Bhartrhari himself applies this 
principle to the term ‘Go’ and shows that it is competent to 
convey the ideas of both a cow and a carrier : of these two 
concepts, the idea of cow, as signified by the usual power of 
denotation of the term constitutes the primary meaning and the 
idea of carrier, as signified by the uncommon power of denota¬ 
tion forms the secondary meaning. Thus Bhartrhari ascribes 
unrestricted power to words and asserts that all possible 
meaning is capable of being signified by the same term ; and this 
he does in conformity to his metaphysical scheme, according to 
which, as the cosmic process starts, the same S ab.labrahman 
manifests itself in the line of word as also of concept : when all 
words and meanings are nothing but evolutions of the same 
Eternal Verbum, and in the transcendental plane they remain 
one with that eternal entity, the power to signify any and every 
concept is inherent in a word, and consequently, it is but 
natural for it to denote anything under the Sun. Against this 
assumption that, words are endowed with a capacity to denote 
any and every object, Bhartrhari himself anticipates an objection 
that, the proposition is likely to nullify the doctrine of eternality 
of relation, linking the word with its corresponding idea. If the 
term ‘cow* denotes both the cow-individual and the dull carrier, 
how can it be described, he asks, as bearing natural and eternal 
relation to its corresponding concept. In reply to this, he points 
out that, the terra ‘cow’ actually connotes the universal cow- 
hood : as this universal resides primarily in the cow-individual 
and secondarily through superimposition in the carrier, the term 
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cow is used to denote both the objects and consequently, the 
question of negation of eternality of relation existing between 
word and meaning does not arise. 84 The problem can be solved 
in another way, as well Some thinkers maintain that, the form 
of the word itself constitutes its connotation ; this they say* 
because every knowledge is associated with a verbal expression 
and no object, that has no corresponding significant unit ta 
denote it forms the content of our cognition. Thus the self of the 
word cow which constitutes the true connotatiou of the term* 
these thinkers observe, is associated primarily with the cow- 
individual and secondarily with the carrier and hence, the use 
of the same term to denote two objects does not make invalid 
the theory of eternality of kabdartha-sambandha. In this 
manner, with irrefutable logic and astounding polemics, Nagtsa 
establishes his proposition that Tjaksond is but an unfamiliar 
power of denotation and consequently does not deserve recogni¬ 
tion as a separate Vrtti. 

Contrary to the Naiyayika thesis that, the pow y er oi denota¬ 
tion does not belong to a compound-word as a whole, and it is 
Bakti or Laksand , pertaining to component members, that brings 
idea from such word into expression, the Vaiyakarana thesis 
asserts that, the power of expressiveness belongs to a compound- 
word a3 a whole and S akti of component members is unable to 
bring the unified idea of a compound into light. The Naiyayika 
doctrine, Nagesa points out, fails to explain addition of case- 
endings to a compound-word, in as much as, these suffixes are 
attached only to a Prdtipadika , the status of which is extended 
only to an expressive word-unit. The argument that, as the 
component members are significant units, the whole compound 
also is bound to be a highly expressive entity is misleading, 
because a collection of two or more significant words does nob 
make up an expressive unit : this is made abundantly clear by 
Pataiijali in his exposition on the rule, formulating the definition 
oi a Prdtipadika, Nagesa challenges the contention of the 
Naiyayika that, in the compound-word ‘ Rajapurusa ’, the first 
member conveys through Indication the idea of one related to 
the king : this explanation, he says, is improper, since it does. 
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not tally with the meaning of Vigrahavakya , in which the sixth 
case-ending is added to the first member (Rajnali purusaJi), 
showing thereby, that the first word signifies the idea of relation 
with the king and not that of the related. The contention that, 
the first member of the compound signifies through Indication 
the sense of mere relation is equally unacceptable, because the 
identity of an employee, who is conveyed by the second member 
is incapable of being established with the relation itself. Hence, 
Nagesa concludes, a compound-word is as much endowed with 
the power of expressiveness as any other word, and through 
this power it conveys a unified sense, which is different from 
the individual meanings of component members, as also from a 
collection of them. 80 Thinkers who deny expressiveness to a 
compound-word as a whole feel the necessity of formulating a 
number of rules in order to put under taboo the use of such 
adjectives as qualify only a component member, as also the use 
of gender and number in accordance with that of an object, 
conveyed by one of the component members. The Vaiyakarana, 
who recognises the function of denotation as pertaining to a 
compound-word as a whole, in the same manner as it belongs to 
a Yogarudha sabla , however, does not stand in need of formula¬ 
ting such rules, because, according to him, a compound-word 
signifies a unified meaning, in which the ideas of component 
members completely merge their separate existence, and conse¬ 
quently, the qualification of any one of such members by adjec¬ 
tives or determination of number and gender of the compound 
according to those of any one of the members does not arise. 
Thus, the Vaiyakarana thesis, Nagesa points out, is more in 
conformity to the law r of simplicity than the Naiyayika one and 
as such is to be perferred to the latter. All this, he says, in 
accordance with the observations of Bhartrliari, who ascribes, 
with irrefutable logic, expressiveness to a compound-word as a 
whole, which he asserts, signifies a unified idea. 87 

Broadly speaking Laksand ■ admits of classification into tw T o 
types : Suddha and Gaunt ,—the principle of classification being 
the nature of relation, linking the primary and the secondary 
concepts. Through Gauni-Laks irid is comprehended an object, 
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winch is similar to that conveyed primarily by the term, while 
through S addha-Laksina is apprehended an object, which is 
connected with that, denoted primarily by the term through a 
relation other than that of similarity: thus while Ganni-laksmd 
brings into comprehension an object similar to that signified by 
Abhtdha , S uddha-laksand brings into light a thing connected to 
that denoted by Abhidhd through any relation other than that 
of similitude. The expression : ‘A hamlet on the Ganges 
(Ganiayam ghosahY furnishes an example of Suddhd type of 
Indication, because here the function leads to cognition of the 
bank of the Ganges, wdiich is connected with the flowing stream 
through the relation of proximity : of Gaunt type, the stock- 
illustration is afforded by the expression ; ‘The carrier is a bull’ 
(GourvdhtJcaJi\ in which the function of Indication leads to 
comprehension of the idea of the man, who is similar to the bull 
in point of laziness and dullness. 88 

On the proper explanation of the expression : ‘ Gourvahikali' 
and the exact nature of the indicated meaning in it, scholars 
differ among themselves. Both Hammata and Visvanatha record 
three theories on the issue, all of which seek in their own 
way to explaiu the exact nature of conceptual cognition, 
resulting from comprehension of the proposition. The first 
theory regards the qualities of dullness and laziness, associated 
with the universal cow-hood, that is conveyed through denotation 
as the indicated meaning of the term ‘cow’ in the expression : 
The carrier is a cow* : subsequently, these attributes, 
belonging to the cow individual loads the function of denotation 
to operate for a second time and cause comprehension of the 
idea of the man, or in other words, presence of similar indicated 
attributes in the man prompts one to use the term ‘cow’ to 
denote him to the exclusion of other words. Thus, according 
to this view, the term ‘cow’ first of all, signifies the idea of 
cowness through Abhidhd : then it conveys the idea of 
sluggishness and stupidity, belonging to the cow-individual 
through Laksind and subsequently brings out the idea of th 9 
individual carrier through Abhidhd again. In criticising this 
theory, Visvanatha points out that, it envisages the signification 
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of the sense of the individual carrier through the function of 

denotation from the term‘cow’ and therein lies its weakness. 

Abhidha, or S aUi of the term ‘cow’ is unable to bring the idea 
of individual carrier into light, because with reference to this, 
its power is not ascertained through convention. Nor is it 
possible for Abhidha, that looses its potency after connoting 
the universal cow-hood to revive for a second time and convey 
the idea of the man, because, as the theorists say, Denotation 
knows no resurrection. This inherent weakness of the theory 
makes it unacceptable and allows an opportunity to the second 
theory to offer its own explanation. The second theory main¬ 
tains that, the qualities of sluggishness and stupidity, pertaining 
to the individual carrier, which are taken as identical with 
similar attributes, belonging to the cow-individual are conveyed 
through the function of Indication. As regards the comprehen¬ 
sion of the sense of the individual carrier, this theory does not 
depend, as the previous one does, on the efficacy of Abhidha, 
which is said to be revive and operate for a second time; but 
explains it as being cognised through logical postulation or 
inference. The apprehension of attributes, belonging to the 
individual carrier, it states, necessarily leads to knowledge of 
the man, since qualities are inseparably associated with him, 
and the existence of attributes necessarily presupposes that 01 
its substratum. Thus, while the first theory describes the idea 
of attributes belonging to the cow-individual as the laksyartha, 
the second theory states that the idea of such attributes, belong¬ 
ing to the individual carrier,—now taken as identical, on 
account of excess of similitude with those, pertaining to the 
cow-individual—constitutes the indicated meaning : then again, 
while the first theory depends for the cognition of the sense of 
individual carrier on Abhidha, the second theory puts forward 
logical postulation or inference as the means of such under¬ 
standing. As the second theory does not ascribe a capacity 
to revive to Abhidha, it is .an improvement on the first one, 
but nevertheless, it has its own weakness, which renders it, 
also, untenable. Visvanatha points out this defect and says that, 
it is not possible for the sense of the individual carrier, implied 
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by invariable association to determine the concordance of words, 
because such attempt leads to violation of the well-known 
maxim that, an expectancy, raised by a word is to be fulfilled 
cmly by a word and not by a sense, cognised from contemplation 
of inseparable association. This defect prompts both Mammata 
and Visvanatha to reject it and formulate a new theory on 
conceptual cognition of the expression under discussion. 
According to this theory, neither the idea of attributes, belong¬ 
ing to the cow-individual, nor the sense of qualities, belonging 
to the individual labourer is presented through Indication : 
what actually is conveyed through Laksana is the sense of the 
individual carrier, who bears similarity to the individual cow, 
in as much as, both of them share in common the attributes of 
sluggishness and stupidity. The motive of taking recourse to 
Laksana in the present case is to bring home an idea of excessive 
laziness and stupendous stupidity of the man concerned. This 
theory seeks to explain the relation existing between the 
primary and secondary meanings by pointing out that, the 
attributes belonging to the cow-individual are invariably 
associated with the universal cow-hood, that constitutes the 
conventional meaning of the term ‘cow’ : these attribute 
resemble similar attributes, pertaining to the individual 
labourer : these attributes, in their turn, are related to the 
man through the relation of container and the thing contained. 
Thus it shows the existence of a connection, however, remote 
it may be, between the universal cow-hood and the individual 
labourer, which represent the primary and the se condary ideas 
respectively, revealing, thereby, the intention of its adherents 
that, existence of such a remote connection does not stand in 
the way of operation of Laksana. On this point the Naiyayika 
meets on a common platform with the Alamkarika, in as much 
as, he too, believes that the function of Indication is competent 
to biing into light even an object, that bears remote connection 
wdth the thing, signified by denotation : this is evident 
from the explanation of the terra i dvirepha’, furnished 
by him : this term, it is said, primarily refers to the word 
bhramara which denotes a beo, and consequently, the term 
10 
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‘ dvirepha’ is said to convey through Indication the sense of 
the bee. 

• It is interesting to note that though the Alamkanka and 
the Naiyayika accept Gauni as only a type of Laksana, the 
MImamsaka extends recognition to it as a separate \rlti. And 
this he does, because, he thinks that, Indication is competent 
to bring only that object into light, which bears an intimate 
connection with the thing, signified through denotation. Thus 
Kumarilabbatta says, when the acceptance of a primary 
Meaning becomes impossible being opposed to our ordinary 
sources of knowledge, such as perception and the like, then that 
function, which brings into comprehension an idea, associated 
with the expressed one is regarded as Laksana, and the other 
function, which conveys the sense of an object, associated with 
the attributes, signified through Laksina is regarded as Gauni- 
Vrltir In explaining Ganni-Vrtti, he quotes the expression 
‘The boy is fire’ (Bahnirmianivakah) and points out that the 
term ‘fire’ connotes the universal fire-hood through Abhidha : 
and conveys the idea of individual fire through Laksana •, 
subsequently Ganni-vritti brings out the sense of the boy, who 
resembles the individual-fire in points of colour and splendour. 
Thus Kumarila draws a line of demarcation between Laksana 
and Gauni, and maintains that the latter conveys an object 
that is similar to a thing, signified by the former, revealing, 
thereby, that the meanings presented by these two functions 
differ in point of time of their congnition. Nage^a gives his 
tacit consent to this difference, as is evident from his assertion 
that, Gauni is more inferior to S uddha he maintains that, m 
the expression : ‘A hamlet on the Ganges’ the state of a flowing 
stream is falsely superimposed on the bank, which is close to 
the stream, while in the proposition ‘This man is a bull , t e 
universal cow-hood is superimposed on the man, who possesses 
attributes similar to those, possessed by the cow-individual, 
and consequently, the apprehension of the exact secondary sense 
is more delayed in the latter than in the former. This leads 
Nagesa to arrive at the conclusion that Gauni, coming in the 
trail of S uddha Laksana is much more inferior to it, or in 
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other words, is atijaghanyd in comparison to Suddha, which is 
jaghanya 90 The MImamsaka thinks that, when recognition as 
a separate Vrtti is extended to Laksana on the ground of its 
operation being preceded by that of Abhidha and consequential 
inferiority to the latter, recognition as a separate Vrtti is also 
to be extended to Gauni> which works even after the working 
of Laksana and as such is inferior to that also. The Aiamkarika, 
however, thinks that, Gauni is only a type of Laksana , and is 
called qualitative, because, in it is traceable connection through 
qualities, the thing indicated being understood to possess 
qualities of that by which it is indicated. This, he says, is 
mixed up with upacara , which consists in concealment of 
apprehension of difference between two things, which are 
altogether distinct on the strength of extreme liken* 
two, as that of fire and a boy, who is so liery-tempered that v. • 
call him a perfect fire. Thus, while the Naiyayika and the 
Aiamkarika declare Gauni as merely a type of 

laqisaka maintains that it is to bo posited as something 
separate from Indication,—as a tertium quid. 

According to another principle of classification, the Alam- 
karika classifies Laksana into two types : Upadana-laks md 
and Laksana-lak$aw. 9x In the first type, the primary meaning 
implies another meaning in order to establish itself ; in it, the 
object signified through Abhidha hints at something else, which 
is required in addition for establishment of its logical connection 
with other concepts, presented in the sentence ; in the second 
type, on the other hand, the primary meaning surrenders itself 
completely for the sake of the secondary sense : in it, the 
object, denoted through Abhidha completely giv.es it up in order 
to faciliate establishment of logical connection amongst the 
indicated thing and other objects, conveyed by other term: 
used in the sentence. Of Updddna-laksmh the stock-example i 
‘The lances are entering’ ( Kuntah pravisanti) : here indication 
brings out the idea of lancers, which comprehends within it the 
concept of lances, in as much as, it is not possible to know the 
lancers without cognising the lances ; of Laksana-laks ina, the 
stock-illustration is A hamlet on the Ganges’ {GanadydTii Glicsa/j.)'. 
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here Indication brings out the sense of the bank, which does not. 
comprehend within its scope the concept of the flowing water. 
Thus while in Updddna-laksnnd the primary meaning finds a 
place in the body of the indicated idea, in Laksana-laksatjd it does 
not find such a place, or in other words, it is left completely out 
of the purview of the indicated meaning. For this reason, the 
Naiyayika designates these two types as Ajahatsvartha and 
Jahatsvartlia respectively. In explaining the characteristic 
feature of Jahatsvarthd-laksana, some of the Naiyayikas point 
out that, in it, the primary meaning does not enter into connec¬ 
tion with those, with which the secondary idea effects its 
connection. This principle makes the expression^ ‘Feed the 
lances’ ( Knntdn bhojaya) an illustration of Jahatsvartlia, since 
the lances themselves, that constitute the primary meaning do 
not enter into connection with the act of eating, with which the 
holders of lances effect their connection. This view, however, 
is opposed to tradition; in as much as, the Naiyayikas them¬ 
selves quote the expression as an illustration of Aj ahatsvartha, 
and not of Jahatsvartlia. In his Bhasapariccheda, Visvanatha 
introduces an interesting discussion on the exact type of 
Lahsana, exemplified by the expression : ‘A hamlet on the 
Ganges’ : he remarks that, if the relation of flowing stream is 
ascertained with sheer bank, then this idea of bank alone is sure 
to be conveyed through Indication ; if on the other hand, the 
relation of the stream is ascertained with the bank of the 
Ganges, then the concept of bank of the river is sure to be 
indicated. Commenting on this, Dinakarabliatta observes 
that, the acceptance of the first alternative makes the sentence a 
specimen of Jahatsvartlia, while that of the^second ono renders 
it an example of Aj ahatsvartha . 9 2 The Alamkanka, however, 
cites the expression as an illustration of Jjaksar^a-laksa^a : he 
thinks that, the relation which the bank bears to the flowing 
stream is capable of being known through implication, in as 
much as, Indication brings only that idea into light, which 
bears a relation to the primary one, and consequently, the 
entry of this relation into the body of the indicated meaning as 
its determinant is superfluous and at the same time, opposed to 
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all logic, since it entails a violation to the maxim, which states 
that an idea, not known through any other source of knowledge 
alone constitutes the content of conceptual cognition. 

Mammalia thinks that the classification of Laksand into 
Upadana and Laksan i varieties relates only to Suddha type of 
Indication, and is incapable of being assorted of Gauni type. 
The reason is quite clear. In Gaitni-laksand the thing, second¬ 
arily signified boars similitude to that primarily signified, or in 
other words, the two meanings are mutually related through 
the relation of sddrsya.■ This sddrsya. writers point out, consists 
in possession of a number of attributes, pertaining to one by 
another, which is absolutely distinct from the former. Thus 
Gauni-laksina presupposes the existence of sddrsya between the 
primary and indicated meanings and sddrsya, in its turn, pre¬ 
supposes absolute distinction of one idea from other : conse¬ 
quently, the primary meaning never finds a place in the body of 
the indicated sense in such type of Indication. Visvanatha, 
however, takes note of Gauni-updddna-laksana, an illustration 
of which is furnished by the expression : ‘These oils, extracted 
from sesame-seeds are pleasant in the winter ( Etdni taildni 
hemante snhliani). In explaining this expression, he points out 
that, the term 'taila' primarily refers to tila-oil, but secondarily 
conveys the idea of any oil, that resembles tila-oil,—both being 
liquids pressed from kinds of vegetables. Visvanatha says, the 
concept of any oil includes within its scope the idea of tila-oil, 
and hence the sentence constitutes an illustration of updddna- 
lakscind. This view of Visvanatha does not stand the test of 
reason, because the indicated meaning in the present case, 
which is any liquid pressed from anything, that resembles tila- 
oil does not comprehend the idea of tila-oil itself, since the 
assertion that, one resembles the other presupposes absolute 
distinction between the two and thus rules out the possibility of 
such comprehension. For this reason, Jagannatha does no 
classify Gauni into Jahatsvartlia and A jahatsvartlia sub-types : 
Gauni-laksma is necesarily one of Jahatsvartlia or Laksmci- 
laksnna type. The opponents might contend that, in ordinary 
expressions the term ‘taila’ is used to signify the idea of any oil, 
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that resembles tila-oil, including that oil itself and hence, recog¬ 
nition is to be given to Gauni-upadana-laksana in deference to 
such expressions. In reply to this, it may be pointed out that, 
in such cases the term ‘taila conveys the idea of tila-oil through 
Abhidha, and that of any liquid, pressed from anything, that 
resembles tila-oil through Gauni-laksana The objection that 
two functions, pertaining to a single word cannot operate simul¬ 
taneously does not cut much ice, because such operation of two 
functions is seen in such expression as : ‘Fish and hamlet 
relating to the Ganges (Gangayam ghosah matsyasca stab) also . 
here the idea of the flowing stream, as also that of the bank is 
cognised—denotation and indication bringing respectively the 
two ideas into light. The argument that, the term 1 taila' conveys 
through indication the sense of oil, associated with tila-oil, and 
as such, the Laksana is of Updddna variety renders the Laksana 
one of huddlia type, in which the relation existing between the 
primary and secondary meanings is anything other than the 
relation of similarity and thus instead of saving the situation, 
lands Gauni-laksana, into jeopardy. 

Mukulabhatta draws the line of distinction between S uddha 
and Gauni types of Indication in a novel way. He says that, in 
Qualitative Indication, the identity of expressed and indie ted 
meanings is apprehended, while in Pure one, the difference 
between these two ideas is realised : thus the former is charac¬ 
terised by a sense of identity between the primary and secondary 

meanings, while in the latter, the second stands aloof from the 

first without being tinged by it in any way. Mammata challenges 
this observation and asserts that, neither Gaum nor S uddha is 
characterised by aloofness amounting to distinction, i.e. to say 
in none of these varieties there is a clear cognition of distinction 
between the objects, primarily denoted and secondarily signified. 
Thus in the expression : ‘A hamlet on the Ganges , he points 
out, the bank is cognised as identical with the stream itself and 
this apprehension is caused by Vyanjana. As the bank is taken 
as identical with the flowing mass of water, the idea of excess of 
coolness and purity, which are attributes pertaining to 
stream alone, he continues, is comprehended through Vyanjana 
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as pervading the hamlet. The point of Mukulabhatta that the 
bank is cognised as absolutely distinct from the flowing stream 
places the indicative expression, under consideration on a same 
footing with the expressive unit : ‘A hamlet on the bank of the 
Ganges’, in which, also, the bank is understood as something 
different from the river and, thus, fails to explain the compre¬ 
hension of the idea of excess of coolness and purity. 

According to another principle of classification, Laksana is 
arranged into two classes : Saropa and Sadhyavasana . In 
the first of these two classes, the object of superimposition, as 
also its substratum, botli are mentioned in words, in such a 
way that their peculiar traits are revealed : in it, the thing 
superimposed and the object whereon it is placed are expressed 
in words, having the same case-ending, that is to say, are 
stated in grammatical co-ordination with their distinction non- 
concealed. In the second class, on the other hand, only the 
thing superimposed is mentioned in words and this swallows 
up completely the substratum of superimposition, which is left 
unmentioned. 9 8 The expression: ‘The carrier is a buir 
( Gourvahikafy ) furnishes an illustration of Saropa , while the 
proposition : ‘The bull prattles ( Gourjalpati ) affords an 
example of Sadhyavasana. As both the bull and the carrier are 
clearly stated in words in the first expression, the cognition 
of identity between the two is preceded by an apprehension of 
difference between them, in as much as, the peculiar trait of 
the man remains non-concealed : in the second expression, 
however, this trait is concealed and so what is cognised is 
sheer identity between the man and the bull. Thus while in 
Saropa , the comprehension of identity between the thing super¬ 
imposed and the substratum of superimposition is preceded by 
a cognition of distinction between the two, in Sadhyavasana , 
the apprehension of identity between these two is not preceded 
by any such knowledge of difference between them. Jagannatha 
records a number of views, which attempt to explain the exact 
nature of conceptual cognition in cases of Saropa and Sadhya- 
vasana Laksana , and, thereby, draw a line of demarcation 
between the two. As an illustration of Sadhyavasana type of 
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Indication, he cites the expression : ‘On the palace-tops of 
this city there shine rows of moons’ ( Pure smin saudhasikhare 
Candrardji virdjate ), in which Laksana makes one think of the 
identity with moon of the face, which is completely swallowed 
up by the former. According to one theory, the term ‘moon’ 
conveys through Indication the idea of face, as endowed with its 
peculiar attribute the universal faceness, but at the time of 
conceptual cognition, the idea of moon, as endowed with its 
special characteristic appears and its identity with the face 
is comprehended. This theory believes in the capacity of 
Laksana to present two different meanings : one at the initial 
stage and the other at the time of deriving verbal knowledge, 
•and thus asserts that, the attributes of faceness and moonhood 
both are comprehended as belonging to the same entity at the 
time when conceptual cognition occurs. Another theory does 
not believe in this great power of Laksana : it states that 
Indication presents the idea of face, as possessed of the 
universal faceness, and the resultant conceptual cognition 
occurs in the corresponding way ; it is only at a late stage 
that, Vyanjand brings out the^ idea that the face is identical 
with the moon. Like the first theory, this theory, also, main¬ 
tains that, the attributes of faceness and moonhood both are 
cognised as belonging to the same entity, but this knowledge 
does not occur when conceptual cognition takes place : the 
sense that the attribute moonhood qualifies the face is effected 
by Vyanjand , which operates later. These two theories 
try to draw the line of demarcation between Saropa and 
Sddliyavasdna by pointing out that, while in the latter the 
attributes of moonhood and faceness are cognised straightway 
as residing in the same substratum, in the former such compre¬ 
hension of both the attributes, as pertaining to the same thing 
does not arise. A third theory approaches the problem in a 
different way. It states that, in Sddhyavasdnd the face is 
cognised as the moon itself and not as the face, and explains 
that, it is this non-comprehension of the idea of faceness that 
differentiates this type of Indication from that of Saropa type. 
As an illustration to the point, the adherents of this theory 
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cite the parallelism of cognition of a piece of silver on a 
mother-o’-pearl : when the mother-o’-pearl is known as a piece 
of silver, its comprehension as a.nacre does not arise, because 
the two knowledges are mutually opposed to each other. In 
a similar way, they point out, the knowledge of face as the 
face and that of it as the moon are mutually opposed to each 
other, and consequently, when the face is known as the moon, 
apprehension of its real nature does not arise. 94 Commenting on 
this theory Jagannatha remarks that, if experience of connois¬ 
seurs of poetic art reveals that the peculiar trait of the 
substratum of superiraposition is cognised in Sadhyavasana 
Laksana , then the statement that the knowledge of Visaya and 
that of Visayi stand in the relation of cognition concerning 
nacre and that concerning silver is unnecessary •, if, on the 
other hand, his experience indicates that, the peculiar trait 
of the Visaya is not comprehended in such cases, then concep¬ 
tion of such a relation becomes an imperative necessity. Thus 
Jagannatha leaves the correctness of the third theory entirely 
to the expedience of refined readers, revealing thereby, his 
agreement with the first and second views. 

The exact form of conceptual cognition, as derived from 
cases of Sdropd-laksrna poses a more difficult problem, because 
on a correct determination of this rests the existence of the 
poetic figure Rupaka as something distinct from Upamd . The 
Alamkarika maintains that, Saropa-laksana forms the basis of 
Rupaka, as is exemplified by the expresssion : ‘The face is 
the moon* ( mukhawi candrah ) ; here, he points out, the term 
‘moon’ conveys through Indication the idea of. one, which is 
similar to the moon and the resultant verbal cognition takes 
the f.orm that, the face is identical with one, which resembles 
the moon itself. Against this Jagannatha raises a possible 
objection. If in the expression : ‘The face is the moon , the 
term ‘moon’ is explained as signifying the sense of one similar 
to the moon, then, wherein does lie its difference with the 
proposition : ‘The face is similar to the moon* ? And what 
then is the necessity of recognising the poetic figure Rupaka 
as something distinct from Upamd ? The argument that in the 
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expression : ‘The face is the moon’, the conceptual cognition 
takes the form that, the face is identical with one which 
resembles the moon (Candrasadrsdbhinnam muhham ), whereas 
in the sentence : ‘The face resembles the moon’, this knowledge 
takes the shape that, the face is identical with one, which 
constitutes the substratum of similitude determined by the moon 
(Gandranirupitasadrsyasrayabhinnam muhham )—the difference 
being caused by use of one word ‘ Candra ’ in the first expression 
and that of two different words ‘ Candra 9 and ‘sadrsa’ in the 
second one—and consequently, there is considerable difference 
between the scopes of Rupaka and Upama does not take us out 
of the woods, because such slight difference in the form of 
verbal knowledge, as is caused by cognition of association in 
diverse ways does not lead to postulation of separate figures. 
This is evident from the fact that recognition as a separate 
figure is not extended to the expression : ‘The face is like the 
moon’ ( Mukharn Candra iva ), which differs from the proposition : 
‘The face resembles the moon’ ( Gandrasadrsam muhham) in point 
of form of conceptual cognition, in as much as, in the first 
expression, no such idea as this that, the moon determines the 
similitude, as is gathered from the second one is comprehended. 
What then differentiates a case of Rupaka from that of Upama ? 
In reply to this, Jagannatha records four theories which offer 
different solutions to the problem. 

The first theory states that though the form of conceptual 
cognition is the same in both cases, yet a difference is capable of 
being drawn between them on the basis of cognition and non-cog¬ 
nition of identity between the thing superimposed and the subs¬ 
tratum ofsuperimposition. Thus,although knowledge derived from 
both the expressions : 'Muhham Candrali and ‘ Gandrasadrsam 
muhham appears in the same form, namely the shape that, the 
face is identical with one, which resembles the moon, yet while 
in the first one the sense of identity of face with the moon it¬ 
self, as conveyed through the function of suggestion is compre¬ 
hended, no such cognition occurs in the second proposition. And 
this happens, because while the first expression is marked by 
operation of Lahsana , the motive of taking the help of which is 
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to bring home this idea of complete identity of moon and face, 
the second one is not characterised by working of Indication, 
and resultant operation of suggestion, as well. The objection 
that, suggestion brings into light the sense of identity of moon 
and one that resembles the moon, (which constitutes the indi¬ 
cated meaning of the term ‘moon’), but not that of absolute 
sameness of the moon and the face does not stand, because this 
idea is cognised automatically. First of all, Lahsana presents the 
concept of one, which resembles the moon and the conceptual 
cognition, consequential upon it is that, the face is identical with 
one which resembles the moon : subsequently, Vyanjana conveys 
the idea of absolute sameness of a thing that resembles the 
moon and the moon itself and as a natural corollary to it the 
sense that the face is identical with the moon is comprehended, 
because two things that are identical with the same thing are 
identical with one another. 95 

The second theory asserts that, Rupaka differs from Upama 
not only in point of comprehension of identity between the thing 
superimposed and the substratum of superimposition, which 
constitutes the motive of taking recourse to Indication, but in 
point of form of conceptual cognition, as well. It states that 
though the term Candra initially conveys through Lahsana the 
idea of one which resembles the moon, yet when verbal cogni¬ 
tion occurs, the sense of identity of the face with the moon 
itself is apprehended, or in other words, the resultant concep¬ 
tual cognition takes the form that, the face is identical with the 
moon, which, in its turn is absolutely the same as the thing 
resembling it ( Gandrasadrsabhinnacandrabhinnam muhham). The 
rule that verbal knowledge corresponds exactly to the presence 
of concepts through functions does not hold good in case of 
cognition caused by Lahsana : for this reason, though Indication 
conveys the idea of bank as endowed with its universal bank- 
hood from the term ‘Ganges’, used in the expression : ‘A hamlet 
on the Ganges’, yet when verbal knowledge is derived, the bank 
is taken as the flowing stream itself, as a result of which the 
excess of coolness and purity pervading the hamlet is understood. 
In addition to thi 3 difference in point of form of conceptual 
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cognition, Rupaka , based on Saropa-laksana differs from Upama 
in point of cognition of the purpose, for the signification of 
which Indication is resorted to, as well, in as much as, while in 
Rupaka the peculiar traits, pertaining to the moon are cognised 
as belonging to the face, in Upama no such comprehension 
arises. 9 6 

The third theory seeks to differentiate, the scopes of two 
poetic figures under consideration by pointing out to the differ¬ 
ence in the nature of similarity, that forms the very foundation 
of them. The similarity, that forms the basis of Upama , it says, 
is an analysable concept, comprehending within its scope the 
idea of difference, as well ; while the similarity that forms the 
basis of Rupaka is an unanalysable attribute, which does not 
presuppose the existence of absolute distinction between things 
in which it inheres. Thus the idea that the face, though 
different from the moon is endowed with attributes belonging to 
it—is cognised from the expression : ‘The face is similar to the 
moon*. whereas, the idea that the face is possessed of qualities, 
pertaining to the moon—is known from the sentence : ‘The face 
is the rnoon\ This theory claims to enjoy another advantage 
over the first two theories, because, as it says, it does not stand 
in need of advancing arguments in order to remove the apparent 
contradiction between initial cognition of difference between the 
moon and the face and the ultimate comprehension of identity 
between them. 97 

The neo-alamka.rikas adumbrate an altogether new theory 
on the issue ; they seek to explain conceptual cognition ensuing 
from such propositions as : ‘The moon is the face’, ‘The carrier 
is a bull’ and the like without resorting to Indication. They 
think that, in such' cases identity is established between primary 
concepts, i.e., to say, between the face and the moon in the 
first expression and between the carrier and the bull in the 
second one. The point that the sense of incompatibility stands 
in the way of production of such knowledge, in as much as, no 
identity can be established between the face and the moon in 
the world of experience is without any value, because this 
sense of incongruity does not obstruct verbal cognition in the 
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same way as it does not an artificial knowledge. A passionate 
lover regards the face of his fiancee as the moon, even though 
his knowledge of it as the face persists, and this happens 
because his strong desire serves as an excitant. An impediment 
is one which hampers the production of an effect in spite of the 
presence of its causal factors and an excitant or a stimulant is 
one which takes away the obstructing power of the impeding 
factor and allows the causes to produce the desired effect. An 
impediment is illustrated by a moon-stone which does not 
allow the fire to consume, while a stimulant is exemplified 
by a sun-stone, which stakes away the power from the 
moon-stone and allows the fire to produce its desired result. 
The adherents of this theory assert that, although no conceptual 
cognition ensues from the expression : ‘Sprinkles with fire’, 
yet it follows from the proposition : ‘The moon is the face’* 
because, while in the first case there is no stimulant, competent 
to take away the power of the impeding factor, in the second 
case an excitant in the shape of strong desire of the speaker 
exists and this does not allow the impeding factor to hamper 
the production of verbal knowledge. They claim that their 
doctrine is in conformity to the principle enunciated by the 
ancients, wdiich states that, a verbal expression is competent to 
produce knowledge, concerning those objects even, that do not 
exist in the outside world. 98 In support of their contention 
that in Rupaka actual identity is established between two 
vacydrthas and as such, Laksand plays no part whatsoever there, 
these theorists cite a number of expressions and show that in 
each of them absolute sameness is established not between 
Visaya and Visayisadrsa , but between Visaya and Vi say i 
themselves. Thus in the expression : ‘The Goddess of fortune 
is embracing you—a Rdjanardyana\ what is cognised is not 
the idea that the king resembles Lord Narayana, but the sense 
that he is identical with the Lord himself. In criticising the 
view-point of the ancients that in the expression : ‘The face is 
• the moon’, the term ‘moon’ conveys through Indication the 
sense of one, which resembles the moon, the Neo-alamkarikas 
maintain that, such a stand renders the scopes of Upama and 
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Bupaka identical. Moreover, such a theory considers similarity 
as the determinant of the indicated sense, which is the idea of 
one, which is similar to the moon in the present case. This 
similarity, which consists in sameness of attributes refers 
neither to resemblance in point of certain specific qualities nor 
to that in point of attributes in general. And this is so, because 
the acceptance of the first alternative vitiates such expressions 
as : ‘The beautiful face is the moon' and the like by the 
defect of tautology and the acceptance of the second one renders 
such a proposition as ‘The face is the moon’ an instance of 
XJpama , in as much as, the idea of possession of same attributes 
in general is conveyed through Indication. Hence, these 
theorists conclude, in Bupaka identity is established between 
two primary concepts and Laksana plays no part there > in 
Upama, on the other hand, no such identity is established and 
this differentiates a case of the poetic figure Bupaka from that 
of Upama . 

Jagannatha challenges this contention of the neo-alamkarikas: 
the strikingness of a Bupaka , he points out, depends not merely 
on cognition of sheer identity between two objects, but on 
comprehension of such identity, as is caused by possession of 
similar attributes and consequently, the proposition of the 
Navya that, in Bupaka sheer identity is established and cognised 
takes away from this figure charm, which constitutes the very 
essence of an Alamkara. The point that, the strikingness of a 
Bupaka lies in cognition of identity, caused through possession 
of similar attributes is established by the fact that, the 
expression : ‘The Mahabharata is veritable Heaven* is not 
regarded as an instance of this figure, although in it identity 
of the Heaven is established on the Great Epic ; it is recognised 
as an instance of Bupaka only when the sense of the expressions, 
denotative of similar attributes such as ‘ suparvalarnkrbam' ( The 
Heaven is embellished by Court of the Gods and the Maha¬ 
bharata by chapters ) and the like is apprehended: The same 
thing, Jagannatha continues, happens in the case of the 
expression : ‘The face is Moon', which furnishes a stock- 
illustration of this poetic figure there, also, the absolute same¬ 
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ness of the moon and the face, as caused through possession of 
such similar attributes as the capacity to please and the like is 
understood : the difference between the two expressions lies in 
the fact that, whereas in the stock-illustration, the common 
attribute being very familiar does not stand in need of expres¬ 
sion through words, in the unfamiliar instance, it stands in 
need of being categorically stated in terms. The argument that, 
identity presupposes possession of common attributes and as 
such, though in an expression absolute sameness of two objects 
is merely established, the fact that they are endowed with 
common attributes is understood automatically does not help the 
Navya much, in as much as, the wrongness of the proposition 
is established by the sentence : Rama may deviate from the 
path of truth only when fire looses its heat and water its cold 
touch, in which mere sense of identity of fire and heatless, as 
also that of water and coldless is cognised, and no comprehension 
of common attributes, whatsoever, occurs. 9 " Equally unhelpful 
is the argument that, the expression ‘The King does not 
resemble a lion, but is lion himself’ proves the contention of the 
Navya that, the poetic figure Rupaka consists in sheer super- 
imposition of identity of one on another, without any reference 
to the existence of similarity between them,—an argument, 
advanced in order to substantiate the position that, compre¬ 
hension of identity in Rupaka is not preceded by that of 
similarity and as such, in illustrations of this figure Lakscnpi 
does not step in to convey the idea of Visayi-sadrsa. Those 
thinkers, who maintain that Rupaka is based on Laksana, also, 
assert that, in it, the sense of identity between two objects 
is comprehended through Vyanjana and this explains the 
necessity ol taking recourse to Indication : these thinkers 
further maintain that in this figure an idea of identity, as 
caused through similarity is apprehended. In reply to the 
objection as to how, then, can the similarity of the King and 
the lion be negated and absolute sameness botween them be 
established in the same expression, it is possible for these 
thinkers to point out that, what is intended in the expression 
is to deny the difference between the King and the lion and 
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thereafter, to establish their absolute identity. And this is 
so, because while the similarity, that constitutes the essence 
of Upama comprehends the concept of difference, that which 
forms the basis of Rupaka is an unanalysable concept, having 
no association with any idea of distinction. With these argu¬ 
ments Jagannatha rejects the theory of the Navya, which denies 
the operation of Laksana in the expression : The face is the 
moon’, which constitutes an instance of the poetic figure 
Rupaka. He agrees with the ancients on this issue and main¬ 
tains that in the expression under consideration, the term moon’ 
conveys through Indication the idea of one, which resemoles 
the moon, but, nevertheless, it is differentiated from the 
sentence 'The face resembles the moon\ which constitutes an 
illustration of Upama , in as much as, while the idea of identity 
between the two objects is cognised in the former, no compre¬ 
hension of such sense occurs in the latter *. and this is so, 
because while Laksana operates in the first, it does not in the 
second. Moreover, Jagannatha points out, the theory that 
Laksana, operates in instances of Rupaka is in agreement with 
the views expressed by such great thinkers as Patanjali and 
Kaiyata, who extend recognition to this secondary power of 
signification and as such, is to be accepted in preference to 
that, adumbrated by the Navya, which is not backed hy any 
authority. 100 

Mammata classifies Laksana into six varieties, which, he 
arranges in the following order : 


Laksana 

i 


, I _ 

Suddha 


GaunI 


i i i i_ _ j _ _ J _ 

Upa lana Laksana Saropa Sadhyavasana Saropa Sadhyavasana 


This classification is not scientific, in as much as, it is 
vitiated by the fallacy of overlapping division *, thus the expre¬ 
ssion : ‘The carrier is a bull’ not only illustrates Saropa , but 
Laksana laksana , as well, because the primary meaning of the 
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term ‘bull' completely gives it up in favour of another meaning : 
in a similar manner, the sentence : ‘A hamlet on the Ganges’ 
exemplifies not merely Laksana-lak^m, but Sadhyavasana, as 
well. For this reason, the commentators of Mammata propose 
another scheme of classification, which is capable of being tabled 
in the following form : 


Laksana 


r • _ | 

Suddha GaunI 


TT 4- 1 I 7 

Upadana Jbaksana SaropS Sadhyavasana 


Saropa Sadhyavasani Saropa SadhyavasanS 

Jagannatha, first of all, classifies Laksana into two broad 
types: Nimdhi and Prayojanavalt. The second of these two 
types is further split up into two sub-types: GaunI and 
Suddha. Of these two sub-types, Gaunt is again classified into 
two sub-classes : Saropa and Sadhyavasana and Suddha, in its 
turn, into four ^varieties : Jahatsvdrthd, Ajahatsvdrthd, Saropa 
and Sadhyavasana. Thus Jagannatha accepts the scheme of 
classification, drawn by Mammata and so his classification also 
is not ^scientific. Visvanatha gives a scientific division of 
Laksana, which, according to him, has eighty varieties. First 
of all, Laksana. he says, is of two types: Budhimuld and 
Prayojanamula. Each of these types has two sub-types : 
Upadana and Laksana. Each of these varieties, again, admits 
of classification into two sub-varieties : Saropa and Sadhya- 
vasana. Each of these eight types of Laksana, Visvanatha 
continues, may either be of Suddha or of Gaunt variety, the 
total sub-divisions of Laksana being sixteen, of which eight 
are based on usage and the other eight on motive. This 
Prayojanamula-laksand is two-fold on account of the abstruse¬ 
ness or obviousness of the suggested sense and consequently, 
may be said to possess sixteen varieties. Then again, this' 
type of Laksatid admits of a further division through the fact 
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that, the fruit pertains either to the thing indicated or to 
one of its qualities. Thus there are thirty-two varieties of 
Prayojanaiuula-laksana, and these, along with eight varieties 
of BTidhi-viula-laltsma bring the total number of sub-types 
of Laksana to forty. In view of Visvanatha, each of these types 
admits of a further division according as the power of Indication 
is exercised by the import of a proposition or by that of a 
term, and so the total number of varieties of Laksana come up 
to eighty. 


IV 

Vyanjana—the function of paramount importance 

Although the MImamsaka and the Naiyayika differ f om 
each othor on such vital issues as the nature of relation existing 
between sound and sense, the exact connotation of terms and 
the like, both of them agree in denying the status of a separate 
Vrlti to Vyanjana. The MImamsaka makes no mention of it 
and the NaiySyika equates it with Laksana the secondary 
power of signification. Jagadl4a cities the expression : The 
face displays smiles in full blossom’ ( mukhatn vikasitasmitam ), 
in which the term ‘vikasita is said to convey through suggestion 
the idea of fragrance and attractiveness of the face according 
to the Alamkarika. The Alamkarika thinks that, Ablndha or 
Sakii of the term is unable to bring the sense of fragrance into 
light, because that does not constitute the conventional meaning 
cf the word: nor is Laksmd competent to bring this sense 
into comprehension, because, inability to establish connection, 
that forms one of the three factors necessary for operation of 
this function is absent. In criticising this view Jagadlsa points 
out, inability to establish connection amongst the primary 
concepts does not produce Laksana, which is defined in term of 
a relation, which a secondary concept bears to the primary one : 
nor does it indicate its operation, since the fact that, the 
orm Ganges’ conveys through Indication the idea of the bank 
comprehended through inference : nor does it to lead to 


Laksl 10 ~ °!i aSSOClatlon am ong concepts signified through 
aksava, and consequently; constitute a causal factor of such 

«ogaztion since from the expression : ‘Admit the sticks’-the 
sense of aUowing the hoJders of sticks to enter is understood, 

n ou § 1 the so-called cause, namely inability to establish 

ec ion among the primary concepts is conspicuous by its 
a sance. Thus, Jagadisa asserts, inability to establish logical 
connection among the concepts signified through Abhidha is 
not a necessary requisite of Laksana, and when this is so, the 
view of the Alatpkarika that, due to the absence of this necessary 
factor Laksana is unable to operate and bring out the idea of 
ragrance and attractiveness of the face falls through. With 
a 1 emphasis at his command, he maintains that, the sense, 
under discussion is comprehended through Indication and as 
such, the postulation of a separate function of suggestion in 
or er to account for its cognition is unnecessary. As an 
•additional proof of existence of Vyanjana the Alaipkarika cites 
sue i expressions as : ‘Ayam gaurayito mahdn', in which the 
contextual sense, namely the idea that, this great man is 
venerable, indeed, is signified through Abhidha and the non- 
contextual sense, namely the idea that this cow is better than 
■this sheep is conveyed through Vyanjana. The Alamkarika 
thinks that, as the function of denotation is restricted to the 
contextual meaning, it is not possible for it to bring the non- 
contextual idea into comprehension, as well, and so postulation 
of the function of suggestion, competent to bring out this idea 
becomes an imperative necessity. Jagadhla challenges the 
proposition of the Alamkarika and asserts that in such cases 
•cognition of the non-contextual idea does not occur at all, since 
the knowledge that there is no intention of the speaker to 
signify this non-contextual stands in the way of its production. 
If cognition of the non-contextual occurs at all, he continues, 
such cognition is not verbal, but mental, effected somehow. 
The argument that, verbal cognition, effected through Vyanjana 
alone produces transcendental bliss carries no weight, since 
a knowledge that occurs in mind automatically without the 
help of other factors and cognitions, also, produces supreme 
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delight. Thus as comprehension of Basa as well, which lead* 
to supreme bliss is capable of being explained as one effected 
in mind automatically without the help of visayendnyasannikarsa, 
paramarsa or saktijnana, the postulation of V yam ana to account 
for cognition of this element is unnecessary. 101 

With irrefutable logic and astounding polemics, the Alarn- 
karika meets this challenge of the Naiyayika. The idea of 
fragrance and attractiveness of the face, as IS gathered from 
the expression ‘The face bears smiles in blossom’ is not compre¬ 
hended, he asserts, through Laksana : and this is so, because 
all the factors necessary for operation of this function are 
absent. The argument that cognition of the non-contextual 
does not occur in those cases, where multi-meaninged words are 
used, since in such instances the idea that, the non-contextua 
is not intended to be conveyed hampers such cognition is not 
sound. The mere use of multi-meaninged words to the exclusion 
of others by the poet goes to show that his intention is to 
convey both the contextual and the non-contextual. Equally 
unsound is the argument that, the cognition of the non- 
contextual is not verbal, but mental, being effected automatically 
in the mind. A verbal expression, the AlamkSrika points out, 
does not cease to function after signifying the primary meaning 
alone: the Naiyayika himself maintains that, it conveys 
through Laksana the secondary idea, as well, in soms cases. 
Thus when the status of a verbal cognition is granted to the 
comprehension of the indicated meaning, brought into hgh 
through the function of Indication, there is no reason to deny 
this status to apprehension of the suggested content, which 
ensues in the manner of the indicated idea from cogmcion of 
word. The point that although this cognition follows from 
comprehension of word, yet it is regarded as mental in character, 
because mind thinks out the idea under consideration is 
dangerous, because its application is likely to withdraw the 
status of separate sources of knowledge to perception and infer¬ 
ence, in as much as, these being types of cognition are caused 
by common cause-the mind. Thus the Alamkarika controverts 
the Naiyayika thesis that, the understanding of the implied 
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meaning being nianaszpvat'iti does not fall within the purview 
of conceptual cognition : he firmly maintains that, compre¬ 
hension of this sense is caused by a new sabdavydpara , which 
he names Vyanjana. 

In extending recognition to the function of Vyanjam y the 
Alamkarika claims to enjoy the support of the Vaiyakarana, 
whom he follows closely on many vital problems concerning 
•sound and sense. The Vaiyakarana defines Vyanjana as an 
impression, which when called into play by such factors as 
knowledge of speciality of the speaker, the person spoken to 
«»nd the like, as also, by an appreciative genius brings into light 
an ide&, other than the conventional one : in order to differen¬ 
tiate it from Lahsandy he points out that, Vyanjana does not 
depend on incompatibility of the primary meaning for its 
operation : nor does it convey a meaning, that is related 
in some well-known form with the primary one ; Vyanjandy he 
asserts, is competent to signify a sense, which bears direct 
or remote or even no connection with the primary one. Eor 
the Vaiyakarana, the acceptance of Vyanjana should follow as a 
corollary from the fundamental philosophical position according 
to which the S abdabrahman reveals itself as the phenomenal 
world. This inverted revelation is the play of Avidydsakti 
which leads the common man to accept the revealed empirical 
world as a reality over and above the consciousness. The 
common man labours under this illusion due to eternal Vdsana 
or Samtkdra. Thus Vyanjana or appearance of the phenomenal 
world is the concrete expression of the force of an eternally 
inverted pre-disposition, which is instilled in man by Maya 
or Avidya. Thus when the Vaiyakarana takes Vyanjana as a 
form of Samskara or pre-disposition, it has a logical link with 
the metaphysical position. On the conceptual plane of meaning- 
relation, too, we have seen how the word as the substratum 
and sustainer reveals itself as the meaning. In this fundamental 
sense, it should have been said that, every meaning is vyanyya 
or revealed, being superimposed on tho word that means. 
But on the purely empirical plane, as a mark of concession to 
logico-epistemic analysis, the Vaiyakarana, too, has distingui- 
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shed among different dimensions of meaning and accepted 
Vyanjana, as the tertiary dimension. Yet here, too, he has not. 
forgotten to emphasise the importance of Vdsana or Somshara 
as the force, the resurgence of which, he has equated with 
Vyanjana. When the grammarian for the sake of empirical 
logic, has restricted the term Vyanjana to its technical sense, 
he has noted the importance of pre-disposition and the law 
of association in resurrecting the suggested meaning. When a 
burglar hears the statement ‘the Sun has set’ uttered by some¬ 
one in some other context and remembers that it is time to go 
for burglary, he does not remember any previously cognised 
meaning-relation between the statement and the sense suggested 
to him. His habit of life has formed an association between 
the nocturnal darkness and the act of burglary. The act formed 
into a habit lies silent as a disposition in his mind. The 
statement directly asserting the fact of the Sun going down 
stimulates’ his pre-disposition into the remembrance of his 
task at hand. The suggestion of the task as the sense of the 
statement is nothing but the stimulated resurgence of^ his 
slumbering pre-disposition. Hence Vyanjana is called sarnskarod- 
bidhaka by Nagesa. Though in the direct meaning-relation or 
Abhidha-sakti, too, Samskdra plays a part, yet here conscious 
knowledge of the relation between the word and the meaning 
( iaktuiraha ) is necessary for apprehending the meaning directly 
by the corresponding word, i.e. 8 aktipiana is necessary in that 
case. But in Vyanjana, VyanjanajTuma is not necessary, since 
the pre-requisite of suggestion is not the fact that the burg¬ 
lar should have previously grasped in consciousness a meaning- 
relation between the statement ‘the Sun has set’ and the act of 
burglary ahead. The very existence of the pre-disposition is 
enough, the statement acting only as a stimulus in response to 
which the samskara emerges as the suggested sense. Hence it 
i s said —Vyanjana svarnpasatz hetuh. 

Moreover, according to the doctrine of Sphcta, the one 
monolithic werd is gradually manifested by the succession of 
sound-series. The gradual manifestation is nothing but resur¬ 
gence of the previously formed flowing impressions printed on 
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the mind by evanescent auditory perceptions. By describing 
Vyanjana, as an impression, the Vaiyakarana makes it clear 
;hat, while saklz ascertained with reference to a particular 
meaning in this birth conveys an idea, this function, ognised 
in previous birtn, as well, signifies the implied aning and 
consequently, one is different from the other. He feels the 
necessity of postulating this function, because as Nagesa points 
out, this is necessary in order to explain revelation of the 
eternal sound-unit Sphota , which according to him, is the only 
significant entity. The Vaiyakarana thinks that, the momentary 
sounds pronounced by our speech-organs do not signify an idea : 
what they do is that, they reveal the eternal sound-unit, which 
because of its expressive character is regarded as Sphota : 
the revelation of this Sphota , he believes, is effected through 
the function of suggestion. Moreover, Nagesa continues, the 
Vaiyakarana thesis that Vyanjana exists is in conformity to 
the doctrine of Bhartrhari, which regards a nipata as a dyotaka y 
drawing, thereby, a line of demarcation between vacaka and 
dyotaka units. Thus in the term 'Prajapatz y meaning : performs 
an excellent penance, the prefix ‘ Pra* conveys no meaning of 
its own : it only indicates that the verb ‘ japati* itself conveys 
the idea of performance of an excellent penance. When the 
prefix 4 Pra conveys no primary meaning of its own, it is unable 
to signify any sense through Laksana as well, because Laksana 
brings out only such a meaning, as is connected with the 
primary one, and as such is regarded as an extended power of 
denotation or aprasiddhd-sakli : it only suggests the capacity 
of the verb lying near it to convey the particular sense. 102 
This observation is competent to distinguish Vyanjana from 
Laksandy also, because while the latter is only an extended 
power of denotation, the former is not so. As regards the 
substratum of this function, the Vaiyakarana says that, it 
resides in word, sentence, meaning, portion of a word, letter, 
style, movements and such other numerous entities, thus making 
it clear that, word, letter, meaning and even unmeaning sound 
and movement—all these are able to bring out an implicit idea 
through thd function of suggestion. The Alamkarika endorses 
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this view of the Vaiyakarana, as is evident from the observation 
of Mammata that, the function of Vyanjana pertains to all 
types of meanings, as well and that the conveying agents of a 
Vyangydrtha are words, their fragments, meanings, letters, 
compositions and even such units as gestures and side glances, 
that do not come under the purview of kdbda. The\aiya- 
karana thinks that, the knowledge of speciality of the speaker, 
person spoken to and such other things is only auxiliary to 
comprehension of a particular implicit idea and as such, is not 
indispensable in all cases. 

Visvanatha defines Vyanjana as a function that brings the 
implicit idea into comprehension when the three well-known 
functions of Abhidhd, Laksand and Tdtparya cease to operate 
after conveying their respective ideas. It is not possible for 
any one of these functions to signify its special meaning and 
in addition to it bring out the implicit sense, because the 
function pertaining to a word operates only once. In support 
of this contention, Visvanatha quotes an observation of the 
MImamsaka, which states that a function, pertaining to a word, 
a valid source of knowledge, such as perception and the like 
and a sacrificial act intended to fulfil a particular aim operate 
only once and know no resurrection : thus the term Ghata 
once pronounced causes cognition of the jar only once,—percep¬ 
tion of smoke in hill once derived leads to inference of fire only 
once, and performance of Asvamedha for one time only leads 
to Heaven only once. This function of suggestion, he continues, 
belongs to sabda, artha, prakrti, pratyaya and other elements 
and is referred to by such terms as vyanjana, dhvanana, gamana 
and pratydyana . 104 

The Alamkarika classifies Vyanjana into two types : S abdi 
and Art hi, according to the part played by the souncl or sense- 
element in the suggestion of the implicit sense. The Alamkarika 
thinks that both sabda and cirtha play their part in bringing 
the suggested content into light : this, he points out, is evident 
from the fact that, no implicit idea, whatsoever, is compre¬ 
hended from an expression, whose explicit sense is not under¬ 
stood, as also from the fact that, an idea, not expressed through 
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words, does not bring a relishable suggested sense into light. 10 ' 
Thus, though in all cases, the sound and the sense-elements 
go to convey through Vyanjana, the implied meaning, yet in 
some cases, the sound-element plays a prominent role,—the 
sense-element being auxiliary to it and in othors, the case 
is just the opposite. The Alamkarika says that those cases 
of suggestion w’here sabda plays a greater part are regarded as 
instances of Sabdi-Vyanj ana and those, where artha plays a 
greater part are regarded as instances of Arthi-Yyanjana. As 
regards the criterion of determining whether the sound plays a 
prominent or subordinate part, he says that, prominence belongs 
to sabda in those instances where the words actually used do 
not admit of replacement,—the manifestation of the implicit 
idea being hampered in case of such substitution and prominence 
belongs to artha in those instances, where the words admit of 
replacement,—the revelation of the unexpressed not being 
impeded in any way by snch substitution, or in other words, 

t _ 

in Sabdi-Vyanjana, the sound-olement is par ivr tty as aha while 
in Arthz-Vyanjand , this is parivrtti-saha. Against the view 
of the Alamkarika that, both sabda and artha go to suggest the 
implicit in all cases, an objection that, the cognition of sound 
and that of expressed sense being not simultaneous, it is not 
possible for both these elements to combine and perform the 
same function is likely to be raised. It is quite natural to point 
out that, at the time of comprehension of sound, that of sense 
does not occur and at the time of apprehension of the explicit, 
that of sound disappears, and as such, simultaneous existence 
of the sound and sense-elements is a myth. In reply to this 
objection, it is possible for the Alamkarika to assert that, 
this is not so, because the connotation of a word comprehends 
the form of the word itself and consequently, at the time of 
apprehension of primary meaning, the sound-element, which, 
also, is included within it is understood. Hence when the 
simultaneous cognition of the sound and the sense-elements 
arises, the objection that, it is not possible for both these 
units to combine and bring out the implicit does not stand. 
The stand of the Alamkarika that the form of the word itself 
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constitutes the primary meaning of a word is based on the 
doctrine of Bhartrhari that, every possible cognition is determi¬ 
nate, the determining factor being an articulate form, as also 
on the observation of the grammarian that, a difference in 
sound-element leads to a corresponding difference in sense- 
element. 106 For this reason, Jagannatha points out, in the 
expression : ‘The Sun rises red and sets red : the great remain 
the same in prosperity and adversity’, the term ‘red’ does 
not admit of substitution by any synonym, since such replace¬ 
ment makes a difference in meaning, as well, and endangers the 
very existence of the poetic figure Arthdntaranyasa, which con¬ 
sists in corroborating a particular statement by a general one 

or the vice versa. 107 / 

The Alamkarika classifies a Sdbdi-Vyanjand into two types, 
according to the function that constitutes its basis : of these, 
Lahsandmuld-Vyanjand, as the name suggests, is based ^ 
Indication and Abhidhdmuld-Vyan.ia.nd is based on denotation. 108 
In contradiction to the Naiyayika thesis that, a simple mental 
cognition of the unexpressed occurs, the Alamkarika maintains 
that, verbal knowledge of the motive, for the signification of 
which Laksana is taken recourse to appears, as is evident from 
the fact that, comprehension of the idea of excess of coolness 
and purity from the expression : ‘A hamlet on the Ganges 
ensues from cognition of word : he, further maintains that, the 
word brings this idea into light through the function of sugges¬ 
tion. Abhidhd is unable to convey the idea of excess of coolness 
and purity, because that does not constitute ttm conventional 
meaning of the term ‘Ganges’. Nor is Laksana competent to 
do so, because help of this inferior function-this necessary 

evil_i 3 sought only to remove the obstacle standing in the 

way of establishment of logical connection among the concepts ; 
and this is done only when Abhidha fails to bring out such 
concepts among which logical connection is capable of being 
effected. Thus Laksana conveys only that meaning, as is 
absolutely necessary in order to remove the inconsistency, and 
does nothing more. In the stock-illustration, accordingly, it 
signifies merely the idea of the bank of the Ganges,—a concept. 
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that is indispensable in order to establish its logical connection 
with development of a diary-form and does not proceed further 
to convey the idea of excess of coolness and purity, as well. 
To an obstinate opponent the Alamkarika points out, Laksana 
is unable to bring the idea of excess of coolness and purity into 
comprehension, because the factors necessary for its operation 
are absent. First of all, the sense of the bank neither forms 
the primary meaning of the term ‘Ganges*, nor is it incongruous 
in the present context, that is to say, logical connection can 
very well be established of the bank with the herd-station. 
Thus the first condition—the inapplicability of the primary 
meaning remains unsatisfied. Secondly, the bank bears no 
direct connection with the properties of coolness and purity, 
which are associated only with the flowing stream of water 
and naturally, the second condition, also, is not satisfied. 
Thirdly, if the motive also is said to be conveyed through 
Indication, then the necessity for positing another motive 
arises : in reality however, no such second purpose is traced. 
So none of the conditions necessary for operation of Laksana 
is satisfied. The argument that the motive is not understood 
at all—is without any value, since it is opposed to the experience 
of all appreciators. For this reason, Anandavardhana, and 
following him, Mammata assert that, the capacity of a word to 
bring out the purpose for the signification of which Laksanco 
is resorted to is not impeded by such hindrances as incompatibi¬ 
lity of the primary meaning and the like and consequently, it 
conveys the said purpose straightway, showing, thereby, that 
the motive is not brought into light through the function of 
Laksana itself. 109 

Mammata says that, if for arguments’ sake, it is contended 
that, the motive is nothing but an indicated meaning and in 
order to explain the operation of this Indication, a second motivo 
is posited, then a serious fallacy vitiating the whole system 
is expected to crop in : if the prayojana of the first Laksana 
is supposed to be conveyed through another Laksana , and the 
prayoj ana of that subsequent one is said to be communicated 
through a third Laksanra by positing another prayojana , then the 
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fallacy of Regressus-ad-infinitum is likely to arise and land even 
the basic Laksana in jeopardy ; to state clearly, as in such case, 
the minds of readers are likely to remain absorbed in search for 
a series of motives, it is not possible for them to apprehend 
even the first indicated meaning. 

Indian thinkers speak of different varieties of reasoning, 
which include self-dependence ( atmasraya ), mutual dependence 
(any ony as ray a) vicious circle (cakralca) and the vicious infinite 
(anavastha). The reasoning of self-dependence consists in the 
situation when a thing directly and immediately presupposes its 
ownself in respect of genesis, subsistence and cognition. - If it 
were contended that A was the cause of- A, that is, its ownself, 
then A would be split up into two entities which are not identi¬ 
cal and as such the reasoning would be defective : in a similar 
manner if it were contended that a man existed in his ownself, or 
in other words, were his own container and contained, then the 
man would be split up into two entities which are never identi¬ 
cal and the reasoning would be invalid. These cases of self- 
dependence are defective, because they stand in the way of pro¬ 
duction, subsistence or cognition of the thing concerned. The 
reasoning of mutual dependence arises when between two terms 
the first term presupposes the second term and vice versa 
immediately and directly for its genesis, subsistence or cogni¬ 
tion. The argument that a seed produces a sprout and a sprout 
a seed, or that the man is sustained by earth and the earth by 
man, or that the cognition of the jar requires that of the picture 
and the knowledge of the picture requires that of the jar furni¬ 
shes an illustration of this type of reasoning. The resoning of 
vicious circle arises when between two terms the first requires 
the second, and the second requires the first through the inter¬ 
vention of third or the fourth. The argument that a seed pro¬ 
duces a spiout, a sprout a flower and a flower a seed or that the 
cup exists in the earth, the earth in space and the space in the 
cup or that the cognition of the jar presupposes that of the 
picture, which, again, presupposes that of the monastery, which, 
in its turn, presupposes that of the jar furnishes an illustration 
of this type of reasoning. In each of these three types of 
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reasoning the same term is required to serve as the condition 
and the result, and their difference lies only in the number of 
steps involved in between : thus when A requires A immediately 
and directly, it becomes a case of self-dependence,—when A 
requires B immediately and directly and B requires A imme¬ 
diately and directly, it becomes a case of mutual dependence,— 
when A requires B, B requires C and C requires A, then the 
argument becomes a case of vicious circle. The reasoning of the 
vicious infinite consists in continuity of the chain of probans and 
probandum, of ground and consequent without limit. The argu¬ 
ment that, the seed produces the sprout, the sprout another 
seed,' this second seed a second sprout and so on infinitely or 
that the man is sustained by the earth, the earth by the quarter- 
elephants, the quarter-elephants by the tortoise, the tortoise by 
the space and so on or that the cognition of the jar requires that 
of the picture, whose knowledge requires that of the monastery, 
which, in its turn, requires that of the mat and so on affords an 
example of this type of reasoning. Of these three specimens of 
arguments, the first one, however, differs from the other two in 
this respect that, whereas in.the last two, the infinite series is 
vicious in the first one, it is legitimate or valid, because the 
continuity, herein, is endorsed by recognised canons of proof. 
The seed is the cause of the sprout and the sprout again is the 
cause of the seed •, this is established by legitimate organ of 
knowledge, r^nd for this reason, causal relation between seed 
and sprout is capable of being established, even though this 
chain is bound to be pursued infinitely in the past and to have 
an infinite future career, as well. The raison d’etre of infinite 
series acting as a reductio ad absurdum lies in the fact that, it 
stands in the way of genesis, subsistence or cognition of a parti¬ 
cular thing. In the present case, however, there is no mutual 
dependence between the seed and the sprout in respect of 
genesis, subsistence or cognition : the individual seed which is 
the cause of the individual sprout is not the effect of that sprout, 
but of a different individual sprout that occurred in the past, or 
in other words, the pairs of cau-e and effect are numerically 
different, and hence, there is no mutual dependence. It would 
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have been a vicious series had the self-same individual seed 
and the self-same individual sprout been required to serve as 
cause and effect alternately. The fact that series is an infinite 
one is due only to the fact that no arbitrary limit can be set 
to the history of the physical world, which is an uninterrupted 
one. The second and third specimens ol arguments, on the 
other hand, fail to explain a datum, the necessity of which 
impels its advocate to postulate a series, of which there is 
no last term, which could justify the original datum. 
Hence infinite series in these is vicious ; it militates against 
ths original datum, which is the starting point of the series. 
-Jayantabhatta draws scrupulously a line of demarcation 
between the infinite series, which is vicious, lands as it does, the 
original datum in jeopardy and that which is legitimate, and 
maintains that the first one only is regarded as fallacious. The' 
critic who is of opinion that, the motive for the signification 
of which Lakshina is resorted to is conveyed through Laksana 
renders the original Laksana dependent on a subsequent Indica¬ 
tion, since the motive constitutes one of the essential factors 
necessary for its operation : this second Laksana again depends 
on another for its subsistence and the third on a fourth, and in 
this way an unending series of Laksana goes on. This unending 
series obstructs the genesis of original Laksana and at the same 
time stands in the way of cognition of the purpose for the signi¬ 
fication of which this first Laksana is resorted to and as such 
militates against the original datum which constitutes the 
starting point. This infinite series, to quote Mammata, is 
Mulaksatikarini; and is to be avoided. 110 

In the view of some critics, opposed to the theory of Dhvani, 
the motive of Indication has no existence separate from that of 
the indicated meaning, and what actually is comprehended is 
not the secondary sense only, but the sense endowed with a 
particular motive. Thus, according to these scholars, the 
secondary meaning of the term ‘Ganges’, used in the expression . 
‘A hamlet on the Ganges’ is the bank endowed with the 
qualities of coolness and purity and the purpose is the apprehen¬ 
sion of an idea, that can be gathered in excess to that derived 
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from the simple expression : ‘A hamlet on the bank of the 
Ganges’. Thus as Laksana conveys a meaning, qualified by a 
motive, the postulation of a separate function for signification 
of this purpose is not necessary. In reply to this view of the 
opponents, Mammata emphatically asserts that, the indicated 
meaning can in no case be one endowed with a motive, or in 
other words, the proposition of Visista-laksana is untenable. 
And this is so, because it leads to violation of the well-known 
axiom : Jnanasya visayo hyanyah phalamanyadudahrlam . 
Commentators differ widely among themselves on the correct 
interpretation of this dictum, in which the use of the ambiguous 
term phalam ’ poses a serious problem. The explanation that 
by phala a produced fruit is meant and the axiom conveys the 
idea that, the content of knowledge is something different from 
the fruit of such knowledge which is a produced entity is 
unacceptable, since it fails to bring out any inconsistency in 
the proposition of Visista-laksaiid. The fruit of Laksandy here, 
is cognition of the idea of coolness and purity and this is 
certainly different from its content, which is the bank, endowed 
with the said attributes. The qualities of coolness and purity 
themselves are incapable of being regarded as the fruit of 
knowledge, because Laksina does not go to generate them. 
The explanation that by the term phala an indicated fruit is 
referred to and what the axiom means is this that, the fruit of a 
knowledge, which is not a produced entity but an indicated 
one is different from the content of the knowledge concerned— 
renders the qualities of purity and coolness themselves fruits of 
such knowledge and at the same time brings out an inconsist¬ 
ency in the proposition of qualified indication, which makes the 
attributes of coolness and purity the content as well as the fruit 
of knowledge caused by Laksandy and is thus an improvement 
on the first one, but, nevertheless, this also is untenable, since 
it is based on a wrong datum and is not in conformity to the 
explanation offered by Mammata himself in his Vrtti thereon. 
This explanation takes it for granted that the fruit of knowledge 
consists of the attributes of coolness and purity themselves, 
which, however, is not a fact, in as much as Laksana leads to 
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comprehension of the said qualities and not to the qualities 
themselves : and this comprehension is certainly different from 
the idea of the bank, endowed with the attributes of coolness 
and purity and consequently, the maxim does not stand 
violated. Moreover, in his Vrtti on this maxim, Mammata 
describes Prakatata or Samvitti as the fruit of knowledge, both 
of which are produced entities, showing, thereby, that what 
is understood by phala in the dictum is a produced fruit, and 
not an indicated one. In order to avoid these difficulties clever 
commentators take recourse to an ingenious subterfuge : they 
point out that what actually the maxim states is that, just as 
the content of a knowledge is different from the knowledge 
itself, similarly, the fruit, accruing from it, also, is different 
from it, or in other words, knowledge, object of knowledge and 
its fruit—all these are mutually exclusive. In the case of 
perception of a blue thing, the content of cognition is the blue 
thing itself and the fruit is either Prakatata belonging to the 
object or subjective cognition Surnvitti, pertaining to the 
porceiver. In the view of the MImamsaka, when a thing 
becomes known either through perception or through inference 
or through any other source of knowledge, an attribute, regarded 
as ‘knownness’ is produced in the thing : this, he says, is the 
fruit of knowledge. The Naiyayika, on the other hand, holds 
that, when a thing is comprehended, knowledge concerning 
cognition arises in the mind of the knower, and this serves as 
the fruit of knowledge. The advocate of the doctrine of 
qualified indication states that, in the expression : ‘A hamlet 
on the Ganges’, the content of cognition, caused through 
Laksam is the bank of the river, endowed with the attributes 
of coolness and purity and its fruit is comprehension of an 
additional meaning, which is nothing other than an excess of 
the said qualities : thus he identifies fruit of knowledge with 
knowledge itself throwing the well-established maxim into winds 
and consequently, his doctrine becomes untenable.^ 

In his magnum opus ‘ Kavyatattvasaviiksa , Dr. N. In. 
Choudhuri offers an altogether new explanation of the dictum 
which seems very reasonable, in as much as, it does not want 
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to evade the problem. Dr. Choudhuri says that, the term 'phala' 
refers to a produced fruit : in the stock-illustration the fruit of 
knowledge caused by Laksana is cognition of the attributes of 
coolness and purity, which, however, are regarded as fruits 
themselves through transference of epithet. He points out, 
further, that the term ‘ anya ’ in the dictum conveys not merely 
the idea of a different thing, but that of a thiitg, which appears 
in a different time, and thus the dictum asserts that the content 
of knowledge is entirely different from the fruit of such know¬ 
ledge, there being temporal sequence between them,—the content 
being cognised first and the fruit next. The advocate of the 
doctrine of Qualified Indication does not take note of this and 
explains that Laksana conveys the idea of the bank, endowed 
with the attributes of coolness and purity, which, however, is an 
absurd proposition, in as much as, the sense of the bank is 
comprehended first and that of the attributes next. To state 
more clearly, as there is difference in point of time of cognition 
of the unqualified secondary sense and that of the motive, which 
is said to qualify it, the same function cannot bring into light 
both the ideas simultaneously. 

There are other grounds that go to establish the untenability 
of the proposition of Visista-lakssna. The inferior function of 
Indication is taken recourse to in order to establish logical 
connection among the concepts conveyed by terms used in a 
proposition and it brings out only that idea as is absolutely 
necessary for establishment of this logical connection. As in 
the expression under consideration, the sense of sheer bank is 
competent to solve the difficulty which faces us, in as much as, 
association of hamlet with the bank is capable of being effected, 
it is neither possible nor proper for Laksana to bring out the 
idea of the attributes of coolness and purity, as well,—an idea 
that does not contribute in any way towards establishment of 
this connection. The parallelism of sandal-paste, which, though 
applied in order to allay heat generates coolness, as well, in¬ 
troduced in order to explain the double function of Laksana does 
not cut much ice, because sandal-paste is an unconscious being, 
while Laksana is in the form of a knowledge and consequently! 

12 
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the two do not meet in a common platform. Secondly, in order 
to have knowledge of a qualified object, the qualifications are 
to be known first ; to put it more precisely, in order to derive 
knowledge of the bank, endowed with the attributes of coolness 
and purity, the attributes are to be known first. No source of 
valid knowledge, however, can bring these attributes of bank 
into consciousness, because these qualities pertain to the stream 
alone, and not to the strip of land. Of course, in case of 
erroneous knowledge, attributes belonging to one thing are 
superimposed on another, but the knowledge of coolness and 
purity, as pertaining to the bank cannot be described here as 
an erroneous knowledge, because such description completely 
defeats the prupose of postulation of Indication. When the 
function of Adhidhd goes to the point of generating an error, the 
primary meaning being incompatible with the rest of the 
sentence, then Laksana comes to our rescue : it brings the 
secondary sense into light and thereby creates a right notion. 
If Laksana, also, i i supposed to generate a false idea, then the 
very purpose of dopting this round-about process as an 
expedient after reject, g Abhidhd becomes defeated. Thus it is 
not possible for Laksana to convey the idea of the bank, as 
endowed with the attributes of coolness and purity,—attributes, 
that do not pertain actually to it. The Dhvanivadin says that, 
although Laksarid fails here, Vyanjana succeeds : it brings the 
idea of the bank, endowed with the said attributes into light 
even though the existence of those attributes in the bank is 
opposed to legitimate sources of knowledge. For this reason, 
Jayantabhatta, the noted logician pronounces a note of warning 
to the effect that, the function of suggestion, which owes its 
genesis to the poetic intuition of a poet is never to be challenged 
by arguments, since it does not follow the path of reason and 
logic : it is difficult even for great scholars, he asserts^to 
pursue steadily its line of action', which is most unpredictable. 
These points go to establish the untenability of the proposition 
of Visista-lksaana. And so the Alamkarika concludes, in no 
case can there be an Indication with reference to a qualified 
object, i.e. to say Indication can never convey a meaning 
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accompanied by a motive : what actually is understood through 
Laksana is an unqualified object, the qualities belonging to 
which are conveyed through Vyanjana ; and, hence, postulation 
of this function, which is designated by the terms ‘reverberation’ 
and illumination’ as well, is an imperative necessity. 112 

While Laksanamula-vyanj and conveys the motive for the 
sake of which Indication is resorted to Abhidhamuld-vyanjana 
brings into comprehension that sense, which does not form the 
primary meaning of a multi-meaninge’d word. Both Mammata 
and Visvanatha define it as a process, which causes cognition 
of an idea other than the conventional one, when the expressive 
power of a word having more possible meanings than one is 
restricted to one meaning by such restrictive factors as 
conjunction, disjunction and the like. 118 In support of their 
contention, both cite a couplet of Bhartrhari, which states 
that, in case of non-determination of actual meanings of 
homonymn , the elements that go to point out the exact idea 
are conjunction, disjunction, association, antagonism, purpose, 
context, special characteristic,proximity to another word,ability, 
propriety, place, time, gender, accent and such other factors. 11 *’ 

As an example of this type of Vyanjana Mammata quotes the 
verse : 

Bhadratmano duradhirohatanorvisalavamsonnateh 

krtasillmukhasarpgrahasya 
Yasyanupaplutagateh paravaranasya danambusekasubhagaff 

satatam karo’bhut 

Here, he points out, multi-meaninged words are used, the 
denotation of which is restricted to the contextual sense of the 
king and the non-contextual idea of the tusker is brought into 
light through the function of suggestion. The contextual idea 
in the verse is this : ‘The hand of the king, who possesses 
a magnanimous soul, whose form is unassailable,—who is 
eminent in a great family,—who has made a store of arrows, 
who is of unimpeded march and a repeller of enemies always 
becomes lovely by the sprinkling of waters used at the time 
of making gifts’. A true connoisseur of Poetic Art, however, 
understands that the verse has a second application, which 
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is as follows : The trunk of lordly elephant, who belongs to 
the Bhadra species, whose body is difficult to mount upon— 
who is as tall as a lofty bamboo, who has attracted a collection 
of bees and whose gait is majestic is beautiful as it emits 
ichor. Mammata is of opinion that, this non-contextual meaning 
of tusker is incapable of being comprehended through Abhidha, 
because it is restricted to the contextual idea of the king. 
Nor is Laksana competent to bring this idea into light, since 
the factors necessary for its operation are absent. Hence, he 
remarks, the postulation of the function of Vyanjana becomes 
necessary. Elsewhere, following the footsteps of Anandavar- 
dhana, he maintains that, Vyanjana not only conveys the 

non-contextual, but brings out the relation, subsisting between 

the contextual and the non-contextual, as well. Thus in the 
verse cited above, the function of suggestion conveys the idea 
of the mighty tusker, as also, the relation of similarity, linking 
the two apparently discrete ideas: and so the Dhvanivadin 
quotes it as an illustration of Upamadhvam. 

The fact whether the non-contextual is actually conveyed 
through the function of suggestion or not forms the subject- 
matter of an animated discussion as is evident from the four 
different theories on the issue recorded by Abhinavagupta. One 
theory states that, the second sense is comprehended only by 
such person, who has seen the use of that particular word m 
that particular sense, and asin such case, the function of denota¬ 
tion is restricted to the contextual, cognised first, the second is 
conveyed through the function of suggestion. Another theory 
states that, the non-contextual is signified through the function 
of Abhidha, but this is different from the function of denotation, 
which brings the contextual into light in this respect that, while 

the latter conveys an idea with the help of sheer conventiona 

relation, the former does it .with the help of sue ac c no“» 

accessories as capacity of the primary meaning to suggest the 

implicit and so on, and as such is transformed into Vyanjana 
A third theory points out to the principle, according to which, 
difference in concepts leads to difference in words and asserts 
that, in case of homonyms, also, words actually differ, because 
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no one word can convey two ideas *, only in such cases the words 
are of same appearance. Thus in those instances where multi- 
meaninged words are used, the cognition of the second sense is 
always preceded by an understanding of its corresponding signi¬ 
ficant word. In such poetic figures as S les i and the like, the 
mind of the appreciator thinks out this second word-unit being 
aided by the function of denotation, while in case of S abda- 
snlctivaUa-dJivani , it apprehends the second word-unit through 
the function of suggestion. This theory recognises the non- 
contextual as a suggested unit and as sucii bears affinity to the 
first one, the only difference between the two lying in the 
fact that, while the former assumes difference in words corres¬ 
ponding to difference in meanings, the latter does not take this 
distinction for granted. A fourth theory holds that, though 
Abhidha is restricted to the contextual, it comes back to activity 
being aided by arthasamarthya and conveys the non-contextual, 
as well. Subsequently, Vyanjana brings out the idea of such 
relation as similarity or identity, linking the contextual and 
the non-contextual. Comprehension of this relation, it 
continues, is an imperative necessity, because, otherwise, 
the sentence becomes significant of discrete ideas like the raving 
of a mad man and consequently, a specimen of invalid proposi¬ 
tion. Thus, according to this theory, the non-contextual is 
brought into light not through Vyanjana but through Abhidha : 
Vyanjana only goes to convey the relation linking the two 
apparently discrete ideas in such cases. 116 

Taking cue from these theories mentioned by Abhinava¬ 
gupta, Jagannatha introduces an interesting discussion on the 
comprehension of the non-contextual. Scholars, he says, differ 
widely among themselves on the question of the actual part 
played by such factors as conjunction, disjunction and the like, 
that are said to restrict the power of denotation. Some are 
of opinion that, as the convention of a homonym is accepted 
equally with respect to all meanings, all of them are cognised 
as soon as the word is heard ; then a doubt arises as to the 
intention of the speaker to solve which the hearer takes note 
of conjunction, disjunction and other factors, that are definite 
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pointers to the said intention ; subsequently, a second recollec¬ 
tion, having for its content the contextual only, which is 
intended to be conveyed by the speaker occurs and accordingly, 
the contextual alone enters into association with other ideas. 
The theory propounded by these scholars asserts that, a 
homonymous word leads to recollection of two ideas in the first 
instance and to that of the contextual alone in the second after 
the determination of the intention of the speaker : in conformity 
to its accepted principle that, a word leads to recollection 
of its corresponding concept through association of ideas, it 
points out that, though the second recollection is intervened 
from cognition of the word-unit by a knowledge concerning the 
intention of the speaker, yet remembrance of the contextual 
alone ensues for the second time, since the knowledge of the 
said intention comprehends that of the homonym itself, in as 
much as, the hearer understands that this word is used to 
signify this particular idea. In reply to the point as to why 
the contextual alone forms the content of this second recollec¬ 
tion, it’maintains, the knowledge of conjunction, disjunction 
and such other factors or that of the speaker’s intention, which 
is consequential upon it obstructs the remembrance of the 
non-contextual : this assumption, it affirms, is an imperative 
necessity in order to explain logically conceptual cognition, 
resulting from a homonym,—cognition, which does not embrace 
for its content a number of ideas. In support of this observa¬ 
tion, the adherents of this theory cite the couplet of Bhartrhan 

quoted above and explain it as conveying this idea that, con¬ 
junction, disjunction and such other factors impede the remem¬ 
brance of the non-contextual and thereby cause recollection of 
the contextual alone in those cases where homonyms are used 
and as such, comprehension of the real intention of the speaker 
becomes highly doubtful. They further maintain that, in 
such cases apprehension of the non-contextual, as veil, occurs 
and in order to explain this comprehension postulation of the 
function of suggestion becomes absolutely necessary. The 
argument of the opponent that in the first instance, Abhidha 
brings the contextual alone'into light, since the recollection of 
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the non-contextual is obstructed by such restrictive factors as 
conjunction and disjunction, but in the second instance the 
self-same function brings out the non-contextual, as well, and 
consequently, postulation of Vyanjana is unnecessary is with¬ 
out any weight, because the knowledge of the restrictive factors 
that go to impede the remembrance of the non-contextual 
persists that stage even and accordingly it is not possible for 
Abhidha to convey that idea. Equally weightless is the counter¬ 
argument’that the knowledge of restrictive factors hampers 
the persentation of the non-contextual through Vyanjana also, 
because comprehension of this sense is experienced by all 
appreeiators and Abhidhamuld-vyanjand is posited in order to 
account for this comprehension. In conformity to all this it is 
said that, the knowledge of the restrictive factors obstruct such 
recollection of the non-contextual, as is not effected through 
Vyanjana : as an alternative to this, it is pointed out that, 
the knowledge of Vyanjana itself serves as an excitant ; it takes 
away the power of the impeding factors and thereby allows the 
recollection of the non-contextual to occur freely. For this 
reason, Mammata speaks of Niyantrana of Abhidha : what he 
means by Niyantrani, is this that, the factors conjunction, dis¬ 
junction etc. obstruct the remembrance of the non-contextual, 
and, thereby, allow the contextual only to present itself through 
the function of denotation : in such cases, the non-contextual, 
he points out, is cognised through AbhidhaniUld-Vyanjand. :Llb 

On the exact role of the so-called restrictive factors another 
section of scholars holds a completely different view. They are 
of opinion that, knowledge of real intention of the speaker is an 
indispensable requisite for conceptual cognition, resulting from 
use of multi-meaninged words : thus, when it is understood 
that, the intention of the speaker is to convey the idea of Lord 
Visn'L then that sense is cognised from the term 'Hori* ; when 
on the other hand, it is noticed that, his intention is to signify 
the sense of a lion, then that meaning is apprehended from the 
same term. These scholars point out that, in the first instance, 
cognition of a multi-meaninged word leads to recollection of the 
contextual and the non-contextual alike : then the purpose of 
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the speaker is ascertained by conjunction, disjunction, context 
etc., and after that the idea that constitutes the content of the 
intention of the speaker alone enters into concord with other 
concepts. In such cases, they continue, the comprehension of 
the non-contextual, which occurs later is effected through 
Vyanjana : Abhidha is incompetent to cause this comprehension, 
since ascertainment of the purpose of the speaker is a causal 
factor indispensable for a cognition effected through Abhidha 
and the intention of the speaker in such cases is not to convey 
the idea of the non-contextual. The factor which prevents 
Abhidha from conveying this idea does not prevent Vyanjana, as 
well, from signifying this sense, since knowledge of the speaker s 
purpose is not regarded as an essential requisite for a cognition, 
effected through Vyanjana in all cases. These thinkers claim 
that their theory is an improvement on that adumbrated by 
others in this respect that, it neither feels the necessity of 
asserting that recollection of a meaning ensues for the second 
time nor that of postulating a capacity pertaining to conjunction, 
disjunction etc. to obstruct remembrance of the non-contextual : 
hence, they point out, this is more in conformity to the law of 
parsimony than the one, cited before. In reply to the querry 
that, if recollection concerning the contextual alone is not 
regarded as an essential requisite for conceptual cognition result¬ 
ing from a homonym, then how can the term Visesa- 
sinrtihetavaJd used in the couplet of Bhartrhari be justified and 
that, if the fact that remembrance of the non-contextual is 
obstructed he denied, then what does Mammata mean by 
Niyantrana of Vacakatva, these thinkers explain that, thes9 
two terms really convey different ideas : by describing 
conjunction, context etc. as Visesxsvirtihetu , Bhartrhari means 
that, these factors help one to ascertain the actual intention of 
the speaker, which is to convey the contextual only : in a 
similar manner, by Niyantrana of Vacakatva Mammata makes 
it clear that, these factors lead, to ascertainment of the speaker s 
purpose and thereby makes Abhidha competent to cause concep¬ 
tual cognition concerning the contextual alone. In such cases, 
they continue the comprehension of the non-contextual, which 
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does not constitute the content of the speaker’s intention is caused 
through Vyanjana. Thus, while the upholders of the first theory 
assert that, the restrictive factors obstruct the very recollection 
of the non-contextual, the followers of the second maintain that, 
this remembrance is not impeded, but the non-contextual does 
not get itself associated with other concepts and this happens, 
because knowledge concerning intention of the speaker, which 
embraces for its content the contextual only is admitted as 
indispensable for conceptual cognition, ensuing from a multi- 
meaninged word. 117 

Jagannatha, however, does not accc.pt either of these theories 
The observation that, the so-called restrictive factors lead to 
recollection of the contextual alone, which gets itself connected 
with other concepts, in as much as, remembrance of the non- 
contextual is obstructed, he points out, seems absurd, since, it is 
opposed, firstly, to our experience. Moreover, as the cognition 
of the contextual alone is capable of being explained otherwise by 
positing the knowledge concerning the intention of the speaker 
as an indispensable factor for conceptual cognition, resulting 
from a homonym, the assertion that recollection of the non- 
contextual is obstructed seems unnecssary. Thirdly, this 
recollection is bound to occur, since the knowledge of the word 
is there and this word is related with the non-contextual in the 
same way as it is with the contextual : in case of verbal cogni¬ 
tion, knowledge of the word leads to recollection of its corres¬ 
ponding concept in accordance with the principle that of two 
related, the knowledge of one leads necessarily to that of the 
other and when the non-contextual, as well, is linked with the 
word nothing stands in the way of its comprehension. The 
argument that, knowledge concerning conjunction, disjunction, 
context etc. or that concerning intention of the speaker, 
which is consequential upon the former obstructs recollection of 
the non-contextual is unsound, since recollection of a particular 
thing is caused by revival of an impression left by it in the mind 
and w T hen in the present case the impression deposited by the 
non-contextual is excited by cognition of its significant word-unit, 
nothing is competent to prevent its recollection. The point 
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that the knowledge of the so-called restrictive factors obstructs 
the recollection of the non-contextual in those cases where 
multi-meaninged words are used, even though the conditions of 
such remembrance are present is without any weight, since 
such assumption is opposed to our experience. The cognition of 
such homonym as ‘Payas* leads to comprehension of all mea¬ 
nings—whether contextual or not* - -in the minds of those persons 
even, who are thoroughly acquainted with context, place, time 
and such other factors. This is evident from the fact that, when 
doubt appears in the mind of an unintelligent person about the 
exact meaning of the term * Payas * in the expression : Payo 
ramanlyam', a man thoroughly acquainted with context and 
such*other factors clears away his doubt by pointing out that, 
the intention of the speaker is to convey the idea of milk and not 
that of water. Had the recollection of the non-contextual been 
obstructed by conjunction, disjunction, context etc. then it 
would not have been possible for this intelligent person to 
cognise the non-contextual, as well, and to assert that the 
speaker does not want to convey this sense. Hence, Jagannatha 
concludes, the assumption that, the knowledge of context etc. 
or that of the intention of the speaker, which follows from it 
obstructs the very recollection of the non-contextual is unsound 
and unwarranted. 

Equally unaceptable is the second theory, which states that, 
when it is ascertained through the help of the so-called restric¬ 
tive factors that, the intention of the speaker is to convey a 
particular sense, then that idea alone forms the content of 
conceptual cognition effected through Abhidha and an idea 
other than that is conveyed through Vyanjava. To the adherents 
of this theory, who regard knowledge of the speaker’s purpose as 
a causal factor of comprehension of meaning, ensuing from cogni¬ 
tion of a multi-meaninged term, Jagannatha puts this question . 
does in all such cases Vynnjond loads to cognition of the non- 
contextual or does it lead to this apprehension in some cases ? 
The acceptance of the first alternative or in other words, the 
assumption that Vyanjand causes cognition of the non-contextual 
in all eases renders the proposition that knowledge of the 
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speaker's purpose is indispensable for conceptual cognition 
useless, in as much as, the contextual and the non-contextual 
equally form the content of verbal knowledge. The argument 
that the said proposition relates only to conceptual cognition, 
effected through Abhidha and is to be accepted in order to show 
that cognition of the contextual alone occurs through S ahti — 
the non-contextual being comprehended through Vyanjand is 
unsound, since when both the meanings are cognised in all cases, 
there is no point in describing one as being conveyed through 
Abhidha and the other as being signified through Vyanjand ,, 
particularly when the former is competent to bring out both the 
ideas : and when this is so, postulation of Vyanjand in order to 
explain cognition of the non-contextual leads to complexity and 
as such is to be avoided. Equally unsound is the argument that 
the proposition is necessary in order to explain the fact that 
cognition of the contextual occurs first and that of the non- 
contextual happens next,—the former being effected through 
Abhidha and the latter through Vyanjand ,—because Abhidha is 
quite competent to bring both the contextual and the non- 
contextual into light in the same manner in which it brings out 
a number of ideas in illustrations of the poetic figure S Irsa. 
The point that a case of the poetic figure S lesa is completety 
different from that of Abhidhamula-vyanjand, in as much as, 
while in the former both the meanings form the content of 
speaker’s intention, in the latter the purpose af the speaker 
is to convey only one idea and as such, while both the ideas 
are conveyed through Abhidha in the first, in the second only 
one idea is comprehended through it—is without any meaning, 
since the very assumption that the knowledge of the intention 
of the speaker is a causal factor indispensable for conceptual 
cognition effected through S ahti is without any foundation. 
But this does not go to make such knowledge absolutely redun¬ 
dant, because, as Jagannatha points out, in some cases, it 
removes the doubts of the man w r ho cognises and thereby 
prompts him to do a particular job : thus when the sentence 
Saindhavamanaya ’ is uttered, he, in some cases, brings salt and 
in others a steed. Thus as knowledge of the intention of the 
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speaker does not constitute a cause of conceptual cognition 
effected through Abhidha even in those cases where multi- 
meaninged words are used, bcth the contextual and non* 
contextual are capable of being conveyed through the function 
of denotation and consequently, the postulation of a separate 
function of suggestion in order to account for cognition of the 
lion-contextual is unnecessary. The acceptance of the second 
alternative or in other words, the assumption that, Vyanjana 
causes cognition of the non-contextual in some cases renders 
the situation still more difficult, because their is no criterion 
to determine definitely where Vyanjana steps in to bring 
out the aprd'can.nika and where it does not. The argument 
that knowledge of intention of the poet to signify the implicit 
furnishes this criterion, and in those cases where the poet 
desires to bring out the lion-contextual content, Vyanjana 
appears to convey it and in others, where the poet does not 
intend to bring home an idea other than the contextual one, 
Vyanjana does not step in—is misleading, since it goes against 
the accepted principle of these theorists themselves, the 
principle that, the knowledge of the speaker s intention is not 
necessary for understanding the implicit. Moreover in some 
cases an indecorous sense is apprehended through suggestion, 
a sense, which is incapable of being explained as forming 
the content of the poet’s intention. The expression : Jaiminiya- 
malcvi dhattc rasaudyamayam dvijah' furnishes an illustration 
to the point : here the idea that this Brahmin is well-versed 
in the doctrines of Jaimini is conveyed through Abhidha and 
the sense that he bears in his tongue the stool of Jaimini is 
signified through suggestion ; the poet does not certainly 
intend to bring out this highly indecorous content, but, never¬ 
theless, it is apprehended by a refined appreciator. The ver} 
fact that suggestion brings out an idea, that is not intended to 
be conveyed by the poet goes to prove the falseness of the 
proposition that the knowledge of the poet’s intention to signify 
the unexpressed leads to its comprehension through suggestion. 
The reasoning that the appreciative genius of the appreciator 
furnishes this criterion and it invites Vyanjana to operate and 
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bring out an idea, which is charming only—is, in no way, an 
improvement on the former, because it fails to explain under¬ 
standing of the unexpressed, which is not in the least charming 
in the expression cited above. The solution that no indecorous 
implicit is cognised from the expression is meaningless, in as 
much as, the very experience of a true connoisseur goes against 
it. Moreover, the simpler process is to assert that the apprecia¬ 
tive genius of the appreciator brings back the restricted power 
of denotation to life and allows it to convey the non-contextual 
as well. The untenability of the proposition that the apprecia¬ 
tive genius of the connoisseur of Poetic Art invites Vyanjana to 
bring the charming unexpressed into light is capable of being 
proved in other ways also. The acceptance of this proposition 
renders cognition of the unexpressed compulsory in those cases 
where the non-contextual is charming : in reality, however 
the knowledge of the attractive non-contextual does not occur 
without fail, in as much as, it is comprehended only by such 
a person, who knows that the non-contextual constitutes the 
conventional meaning of the term and remembers it. The 
reasoning that cognition of a particular sense through Vyanjana 
is caused by a knowledge that, that particular sense constitutes 
the conventional meaning of the term or in other words, 
S aktijnana is indispensable for understanding the implicit, 

introduced in order to avoid the difficulty pointed out above_ 

lands one into further troubles. This S aktijnana is not a 
necessary factor in all cases : this is evident from the fact 
that the stanza : ‘ nihscsacyutacandanam stanatctawi cited as an 
illustration of Dhvani conveys through suggestion the idea that, 
the messenger had been to the wretched hero for dalliance, 
even though none of the terms used in it is denotative of this 
sense of enjoyment. Had the idea of dalliance formed the con¬ 
ventional meaning of some of the terms, then that sense would 
have been conveyed through Abhidha , and the postulation of 
Vyanjana in order to account for its revelation would have been 
needless. Nor is S aklijndna a necessary factor in some cases, 
where multi-meaninged words are used and the function of 
denotation is restricted to the contextual sense : and this is so 
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because the restriction of the function of denotation itself is open 
to serious controversy. Moreover, when the assumption that 
&aktijnana is a causal factor of comprehension of the non-contex- 
tual through Vyanjana, is felt necessary, the simpler process 
is to state that, cognition of this idea is caused by Sakti or 
Abhidha, straightway. In his eagerness to protect his conclusion 
that the cognition of the non-contextual is caused through 
Vyanjana, from the attack of opponents, the Dhvanivadin takes 
recourse to a clumsy subterfuge : he points out that, in those 
cases, where the non-contextual is compatible with the concepts 
convoyed by the rest of the sentence, Abhidha brings the non- 
contextual into comprehension ; but in those cases, where it is 
incompatible with the concepts, conveyed^by other terms, it is 
incapable of being signified through Abhidha, and consequently, 
is brought into light through Vyanjana. As an illustration to this 
point, he cites the expression : ‘ Jaimintyamalarn dhatte', etc. 
referred to above and explains that the indecorous sense sounds 
absurd and as such is not capable of being conveyed through 
Abhidha and consequently, of being associated with other 
concepts : hence, he asserts, the necessity of positing Vyanjana 
in order to explain cognition of the indecorous idea arises. 
Although Abhidha is unable to bring an unreasonable idea into 
light, Vyanjana, is quite competent to do so, since, as the 
Dhvanivadin maintains, it does not follow the path of reason and 
logic. In reply to this Jagannatha points out, the idea of incom¬ 
patibility or absurdity of a sense does not stand in the way of 
conceptual cognition concerning it : and this is all the more 
true in Poetry, which abounds is such poetic figures as 
Atisayokti, Riipaka and the like. Comprehension of an idea, he 
continues, certainly ensues from cognition of such expressions 
as : ‘The Goddess of learning has come down to Earth in the 
guise of Patanjali’ or ‘The Palace-tops of this city meet the Sun’, 
though the imports presented by them seem absurd in their 
very appearance. The argument that in these expressions, also, 
Vyanjana, appears to bring the unreasonable idea into light is 
untenable, because it gives Vyanjana, a wider scope, making 
each and every specimen of poetic figure the proper field of its 
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operation. Thus with strongest reasoning, Jagannatha refutes 
the contention of the ancients that, in those cases, where 
homonyms are used, the function of suggestion steps in to 
bring the non-contextual into comprehension, and asserts that, 
cognition of this idea is caused by the function of denotation : 
what suggestion brings out is the relation between the contextual 
and the non-contextual, and not the non-contextual itself . 118 

It is interesting to note that though Mammata and Jagan¬ 
natha draw profusely from the same source book—the Dlivanya- 
loka of Anandavardhana, yet both differ widely among each 
other on the process of comprehension of the non-contextual 
idea.in those cases where homonyms are used. Thus while 
Mammata thinks that the aprakaranika is conveyed through 
suggestion, which brings out the relation, as well, which it bears 
to the prakaranika, Jagannatha is of opinion that the aprakara¬ 
nika is signified through denotation and suggestion goes only to 
convey the relation linking the two ideas : or in other words, 
while Mammata holds the first of the four theories, recorded by 
Abhinavagupta, Jagannatha subscribes to the last one. And 
the germ, which gives rise to these different doctrines is 
traceable in the speculations of Anandavardhana himself. In his 
dissertation on Sabdasaktimula-dhvani , the learned Dhvanikara 
simply states that the cognition of the non-contextual is 
effected through S abdasakii, without making it clear whether this 
function is Abhidha or Vyanjana, and, thereby, leaving much 
room for doubt . 119 Elsewhere, he maintains that, the 
function of suggestion brings out a charming idea, which loses 
much of its charm when conveyed through the function 
of denotation, showing, thereby, that the test of ascertaining 
whether a sense is signified through Vyanjana or Abhidha is to 
see whether it is charming or not . 120 Mammata thinks that 
the non-coutextual is more charming than the contextual and 
so he describes it as a suggested content : Jagannatha, however, 
regards the contextual and the non-contextual as equally un¬ 
attractive and so he refers to both as expressed ideas *, what is 
most attractive is the relation linking the two apparently 
discrete ideas, which, he says, is comprehended through sugges- 
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tion. In the absence of any decisive evidence, it is difficult to 
maintain with any amount of precision whether the aprakaranika 
is brought into light through denotation or suggestion, parti¬ 
cularly, in view of the point raised by Jagannatha that 8 akti- 
jnaaa is indispensable for understanding of the unexpressed. 

With astounding arguments Jagannatha shows that Abhidha- 
mdld-vyanjand operates in other cases also, where homonyms 
are conspicuous by their absence. In some expressions, abound¬ 
ing in Yoyarddha words, cognition of purely derivative meaning 
occurs after the comprehension of the meaning signified by the 
word as a whole : in such cases Abhidhd conveys merely the 
idea signified by the word as a whole, the derivative meaning 
going only to qualify it, and consequently, the cognition of the 
idea, conveyed merely by its component parts is effected through 
Vyanjana. Abhidhd , Jagannatha points out, is unable to bring 
out the unqualified derivative meaning, since such an assumption 
goes against the principle which states that, S akti pertaining to 
a word as a whole is more powerful than that belonging to its 
component parts and as such prevails over the latter. Nor is 
Laksand competent to bring this sense into light, because the 
conditions necessary for its operation are absent. So, Jagannatha 
concludes, the postulation of Vyanjana in order to explain cogni¬ 
tion of this unqualified charming derivative meaning js^an 
imperative necessity : this Vyanjana, he names, Abhidhamua- 
vyanjand. As an illustration to this he cites the verse : 

Abalanam sriyam hrtva varivahaih sahamsam/ 

Tisthanti capala yatra sa kalah samupasthitah//, 
which signifies through Abhidhd the idea that, the rainy- 
season has approached, in which flashes of lightning vanquish 
the beauty of ladies and get themselves constantly associated 
with clouds. Jagannatha points out that, after the cognition 
of the idea mentioned before,comprehension of another meaning, 
namely the idea that, courtesans have squeezed money from 
incapacitated persons, but are enjoying the company of drawers 
of water—occurs : this comprehension, he continues, is caused 
through Vyanjana, and neither through Abhidha nor through 
Laksand. Abhidhd fails to bring this sense into light, since it 
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constitutes simply the derivative meaning of some of the terms 
used in the verse : Laksand equally fails to bring it out, since 
the conditions indispensable for its operation are not present. 
The same thing happens in those instances also, where Yauyi- 
karudha words are used. Thus in the verse : 

Cancalyayogi nayanam tava jalajanani sriyam haratu / 

Vipine’ tvacaiicalanamapi ca mrganam katham harati //, 
Abhidhd conveys the idea that, there is no wonder that, the 
quivering eyes of the girl steal away the charm of the lotus : 
the fact that it takes away the grace of more unsteady deer is 
most astonishing ; it is pointed out that, after cognition of this 
sense, another idea that it is easy for thieves to steal away 
the riches of fools, but it is very difficult to rob an intelligent 
of his fortune is comprehended through Vyanjana. Jagannatha 
thinks that, positing of Vyanjana is an imperative necessity in 
order to explain understanding of this idea. As &akti belonging 
to the word as a whole takes away the power of &akti, pertaining 
to its component parts, the idea is not conveyed through Abhidhd: 
nor is it conveyed through Laksand, since the first idea does 
not, in any way, seem incompatible. The argument that, accord¬ 
ing to a Naiyayika, the first condition necessary for operation 
of Laksand is not incompatibility of the primary meaning, but 
its inability to convey the intention of the speaker, and as in 
the verse under consideration, the speaker intends to convey the 
second, and not the first idea, so the said idea is signified 
through Laksand —is ludicrous, since it puts the cart before the 
horse. The idea that the intention of the speaker is to convey 
the second sense is understood only after the cognition of the 

second sense itself, for the signification of which Vyanjana is 
resorted to, and consequently, the question of Laksand replacing 
it does not arise. Jagannatha calls this Vyanjana Abhidhamula- 
vyanjand and remarks that it is called into play by the apprecia¬ 
tive genius of the appreciator : he describes it as a functfon, 
which brings a derivative meaning, as well, into comprehension, 
when S akti, belonging to component parts of a Yogariidha-sabda 
is regulated by that belonging to the w r ord as a whole. Thus 
Jagannatha’s Abhidlidmuld-vyanjand brings into light unquali- 
13 
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fied derivative meaning in those cases where Yogarudka words 
are used and the relation linking the contextual and the non- 
contextual in those cases where homonyms are used. Although 
Jagannatha differs from Mammata and other ancients on the 
process of cognition of the non-contextual itself, in conclusion, 
he maintains that as postulation of Vyanjand is necessary in 
order to account for understanding of the relation linking the 
contextual and the non-contextual, the less clumsy process is 
to explain the cognition of the non-contextual itself a3 being 
effected through Vyanjand, and so the view-point of the ancients 
is not totally wrong. 121 

The factors that lead to comprehension of one idea of a 
number of ideas, presented by a homonym and consequently, 
restrict the function of denotation of such terms to one meaning 
are, according to Bhartrhari, Samyoga , Viprayoga , Sahacarya , 
Virodhitd, Artha , Praharan'i, Lihga , Anyasabdasya sannidhi , 
Samarlhya, Aucitiy Desiiy Kala , Vyahti , Svara and such other 
things. While Mammata and Visvanatha simply quote illustra¬ 
tions of these, Jagannatha furnishes their definitions, as well, 
which help us to draw the line of demarcation amongst the 
scopes of these restrictive factors. Thus he defines Samyoga or 
conjunction as a type of relation, having for a relatum only one 
tiling, conveyed by a multi-meaninged word : while this 
relation is not known to link a particular object with the ideas 
whose recollection is obstructed, it is commonly known to link 
it with only one idea whose remembrance occurs unimpeded. 
The expression : ‘Hari with conchsholl and discus 1 furnishes 
an illustration to this *, here the denotation of the term ‘Hari* 
is restricted to the idea of Lord Visnu by the relation which 
it bears to conch and discus ; no object other than Lord 
Visnu is commonly known to hold these two weapons. S( myoga 
or conjunction is to be differentiated from Linia or character¬ 
istic, because while the latter is never found in any thing, 
other than that characterised by it in past, present and future, 
the possibility of the former differentiating other objects, 
as well, is not altogether ruled out : thus while wrath is a 
peculiar f lature of cupid and is not traced in ocean, which 
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constitutes another meaning o c the term ‘ maJcaralhvoja\ 
conjunction of conch and discus is not absolutely incapable 
of being traced in Lord Indra, which forms another meaning 
of the word ‘Hari\ in as much as, it is possible for Lord Indra 
to hold conch and discus in certain occasion. 122 

Viprayoga or disjunction is defined as separation of a parti¬ 
cular thing from one object to the exclusion of others,—all of 
which are conveyed by a single homonym. The expression : 
‘Hari without conch and discus* affords an example of this 
factor restricting the function of denotation of the term ‘Hari* ; 
Jagannatha points out that, though in the expression referred 
to above, conjunction is competent to restrict denotation, in 
as much as, disjunction presupposes the idea of conjunction, or 
in other words, separation that of union, yet it is put for¬ 
ward as an example of Viprayoga , because here the idea of 
disjunction is prominent and that of conjunction is subservient. 
And this explains separate enumeration of disjunction as a 
restrictive factor. Those cases where conjunction being the 
principal element leads to recollection of one particular mean¬ 
ing to the exclusion of others are instances of Samyoga and 
those cases where separation's prominent and union goes only 
to play a second fiddle to it are examples of Viprayoga. 12 8 

Sahacarya or association is commonly defined as mutual 
dependence of each other for the performance of actions. 12 * 
The ancients cite the expresssion : ‘Eama and Laksmana’ as an 
example of this and point out that, the meaning of the term 
Laksmana restricts the denotation of the word Rama to the 
sense of son of Dasaratha, because Rama and Laksmana, the two 
sons of Dasaratha are seen to work conjointly. Jagannatha 
challenges this proposition and asserts that, Sd'iacarya refers 
neither to reliance upon another for the performance of all 
conceivable actions nor to that for the accomplishment of a few 
actions : and this is so, because the acceptance of the first 
alternative renders the example : ‘Rama and Laksmana’ a 
defective one, since Rama does not depend on his brother for 
the performance of all actions ; the acceptance of the second 
alternative, on the other hand, invests the term ‘Ghata* with 
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the capacity to restrict the denotation of the term ‘Rama', 
since Rama may depend on a jar for the accomplishment of a 
particular action. Moreover, Jagannatha continues, this defini¬ 
tion of Sahacarya fails to explain logically the expression : ‘Rama, 
and Ayodhya’. ‘Raghu and Rama* as fields of operation of this 
factor, because it is possible neither for Rama and Ayodhya nor 
for Rama and Raghu to combine and perform an action 
conjointly. To avoid this difficulty some scholars explain 
Sahacarya as a celebrated relation which an idea conveyed by a 
term used near a homonym bears to one of the concepts, 
signified by the homonym itself : in the expression : Rama 
and Laksmana’, it is that which exists between brothers ; in 
‘Rama and Slta,’, that as exist between husband and wife ; in 
‘Rama and Ayodhya’, that as present between possessor and the 
possessed and so on. But this view, also, is unacceptable,, 
because by describing both Samyoga and Sahacarya as well- 
known relations, it fails to draw the proper line of demarcation 
between the fields of operation of these two factors. The- 
reasoning that where this relation is conjunction, the denotation 
is to be understood as being restricted by Samyoga and where 
the relation is anything other than conjunction, it is to be 
accepted as being regulated by Sahacarya is untenable, since 
it does not assign any reason to separation of conjunction from 
the whole body of relations and decides the whole thing 
arbitrarily. The argument that in the field of operation of 
Samyoga the relation of conjunction is clearly stated in terms, 
while in that of Sahacarya only the related, and not the relation 
itself is clearly mentioned in words—is equally misleading, 
because violation to this is traced in the expression : ‘Salaks- 
mano RamaV, where though the relation between the two is 
clearly stated in terms, yet Sahacarya goes to regulate recollec¬ 
tion of meanings. In the midst of these confusing arguments 
and counter-arguments Jagannatha gives his considered opinion 
on the issue. Samyoga , he says, is relation in general : in thoje 
cases, where this relation is a celebrated one and is clearly 
stated in terms, this factor is to be taken as the restrictive 
one : in those cases, on the other hand, where two related 
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entities enter into a Dvandva compound, Sahacarya is to be 
taken as the restrictive factor. This, he asserts, is the real 
intention of the ancients : thus, while the expression : 
Sagandivo'rjunah illustrates the capacity of Samyoga to regulate 
recollection of ideas, the compound-word ‘ Gandivarjunau' 
exemplifies that of Sahacarya to do so. 125 Nagesa holds a 
-different view on the issue. He is of opinion that only two 
similar things are competent to get themselves associated, 
and consequently, what is meant by Sahacarya is similarity. 
Rama and Laksmana are similar te each other and so the 
■concept conveyed by each of these terms restricts the denota¬ 
tion of the other : as restriction of S alcti t pertaining to both 
the terms occurs simultaneously, the fallacy of mutual interde¬ 
pendence does not step in to vitiate the proposition. 126 

Virodhita , is defined as well-established antagonism ; non- 
existence of two things in the same place and in the same 
time is also regarded as Virodhita . As an illustration of 
the first variety of this factor, the ancients cite the expres¬ 
sion : Ramarjanagatistayoh , in which antagonism between 
Parasurama and Kartavlrjarjuna is said to restrict the denotation 
•of the terms—Rama and Arjuna. Appyadlksita finds fault with 
this illustration and asserts that antagonism is unable to regulate 
recollection of ideas in the present case, because both the terms 
Rama and Arjuna are multi-meaninged units and so S akti, per¬ 
taining to each depends for its restriction on that, belonging to 
the other, or in other vrords, the determination of the exact 
sense of the team Rama depends on ascertainment of the real 
import of the word Arjuna and vice versa and thus, the entire 
proposition is vitiated by the fallacy of mutual interdependence. 
In reply to the question as to where does this Virodhita restrict 
denotation, Appaya says that it does so in such cases, w T here the 
concept conveyed by an one-meaninged word is antagonistic to 
one idea only of a number of ideas ensuing from a multi" 
meaninged word : he thinks that the expression : Ramaravanau 
constitutes the proper field of operation of this factor. Jagan¬ 
natha criticises this view of Appaya, and points out that in the 
compound-word Ramaravanau denotation is restricted by 
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Sahacarya, which consists of any celebrated relation, comprehen¬ 
ding within its scope that of enmity even. Secondly, the 
proposition that, this factor regulates recollection of ideas in 
those cases only where an one-meaninged word is used along 
with a multi-meani nged one is wrong, since this is found to 
restrict denotation of the component words of the compound 
harindgasya , both of which are homonyms. The question of 
the fallacy of mutual dependence going to vitiate the explanation 
of the comound hariaagasya does not arise, because S akti, per¬ 
taining to both the terms is restricted simultaneously by 
antagonism, brought into light by a third element,-—the singular 
number used after the compound : this singular number brings 
oat the idea thao, hostility exists between the lion and 
the elephant, without pointing out specifically whether the 
former quarrels with the latter or the latter does so with the 
former. In a similar manner, Jagannatha asserts, in the 
expression : Rainarjunagatistayoli, meaning : their relation is 
like that between Kama and Arjuna, put forward by the ancients 
as an example of Virodhitd , the idea of antagonism, brought into 
light by context, made known through the use of the word tayoh 
restricts denotation of both the words simultaneously and con¬ 
sequently, the charge of Appaya that the whole thing is vitiated 
by the fallacy of mutual dependence does not stand. As an 
instance of Virodhita of second type, namely that, which consists 
in non-existence of two entities in the same substratum at the 
same time, Jagannatha cites the compound ‘ Ghdyatapau\ 
where hostility between sun-light and its absence regulates 
the recollection of ideas ensuing from cognition of the term 
‘Chaya’. 127 

Artha is purpose and is conveyed by words ending in the fourth 
and other usual case-endings : it consists in the fruit of an action 
for the attainment of which that particular action is performed. 
This Artha restricts denotation of the term Sthanu in the expres¬ 
sion: ‘ Sthan'im bhaja bhavacchide *, meaning : Propitiate Sthanu 
for the destruction of worldly existence* to the idea of Lord Siva, 
in as much as, propitiation of Siva alone leads to liberation from 
worldly bondage. At the first sight it seems that, Lihga or 
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characteristic regulates the recollection of idea, ensuing from’ 
cognition of the term Sthanu in the present case, because the 
capacity to form the object of worship having for its end salva¬ 
tion belongs to Lord Siva and not to any other thing, conveyed! 
by the homonym Sthanu. Jagannatha, however, is of opinion, 
that this expression does not exemplify the field of operation of 
Lihga, since the characteristic feature itself does not form the 
content of conceptual cognition resulting from comprehension 
of the expression : the characteristic he points out, is conceived 
mentally and this mental conception follows verbal knowledge. 
Some scholars try to draw the line of demarcation between the 
scopes of Artha and Lihga in a different way : they say that a 
characteristic is conveyed by a single word : without being 
associated with any other concept it goes to restrict denotation 
of a homonym to one idea ; an Artha , however, as is evident 
from the present illustration, is conveyed by a number of words, 
the concepts, signified by which get associated with one another 
and, thereafter, go to regulate recollection of ideas. 128 

Prakarana or context is existence in the intellect of the 
speaker and the person spoken to : this is time, place, character 
etc. as they flash in the mind of the speaker and the hearer. 
This is also regarded, as a restrictive factor. Thus when the 
sentence ‘Deva knows all’ is addressed by an employee to the 
king, Prakarana restricts the denotation of the ‘Deva’ to the 
idea of the monarch. 129 

Lihga is a special attribute, clearly expressed through words 
and residing only in one thing to the exclusion of others, all of 
which are conveyed by a multi-meaninged word. In the expres>- 
sion : ‘Kupito makaradhvajali , this factor restricts the denota¬ 
tion of the term ‘makaradhvaja to the idea of Cupid, in as much 
as indignation is a characteristic feature of Cupid and net of any 
other entity, signified by the homonym. 180 

Jagannatha describes Sabdasyanyasya sannidhi as proximity 
to a multi-meaninged word, only one idea conveyed by which 
is able to get itself associated with only one sense, signified by 
the homonym near which it is placed. In those cases where 
two homonyms are used and logical connection is capable of 
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being established between one concept conveyed by each to the 
exclusion of other ideas, this factor is supposed to restrict denota¬ 
tion of both the terms to the contextual. The expression : 
A Karena rajate riaqal} meaning : the elephant shines with its 
trunk—affords an example of the field of operation of this res¬ 
trictive factor, which regulates recollection of ideas ensuing from 
the cognition of the terms : ‘kara’ and ‘naga\ both of which are 
homonyms. The fallacy of mutual dependence does not come 
in to vitiate the proposition, since the denotation of both the 
terms is restricted simultaneously and this happens, because no 
other concepts conveyed by the terms are capable of being 
associated with each other. As an illustration of this restrictive 
factor, Mammata cites the expression : ‘ Devasya purardteli ’, 
meaning : Of Lord Siva, the enemy of the Asura,—where the 
denotation of the term Deva is supposed to be restricted to the 
idea of Siva. Jagannatha criticises this and points out that though 
both the terms used in the expression are multi-meaninged 
ones, in &s much as, the first conveys the ideas of king and Lord 
Siva and the second those of enemy of the cities and hostile to 
Asura, yet S akti> pertaining to neither of these is restricted and 
this is evident from the fact that the idea of king is as much 
compatible with that of enemy of the cities as is the concept of 
Lord Siva with that of one inmical to the demon. In order to 
avoid this difficulty Govinda in his Pradipa slightly modifies the 
example and reads it as ‘ Devasya tripurdrdteh\ thereby, convert¬ 
ing the second term into a single-meaninged one, but by suggest¬ 
ing this modification he lands himself into further troubles, 
because the illustration becomes a field of operation of Linga, 
hostility to the three cities being a special characteristic of Lord 
Siva, fn conformity to this illustratration, Govinda defines 
S abdasydnyasya sannidhi as agreement in gender, number and 
person of a homonym with an one-meaninged term,—the two 
standing in the relation of noun and adjective. This definition, 
Jagannatha points out, fails to explain the operation of this 
restrictive factor in the illustration Karenci rajate nagali, cited 
above and at the same time allows its scope to coincide partly 
with that Lin.ia , and hence is untenable. 131 
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Samartliya consists in the fact of being a cause of a parti¬ 
cular effect : in the expression : madhund mittah pikaJ.i , denota¬ 
tion of the term madhn is restricted to spring-time, because 
that alone leads to intoxication of the cuckoo. The scope of this 
factor seems to coincide with that of Linga y in as much as, the 
capacity to intoxicate the cuckoo is a special characteristic of 
spring and it is perfectly reasonable to point out that this pecu¬ 
liar feature regulates recollection of ideas. The argument that the 
capacity to madden this particular bird only is not a characte¬ 
ristic of spring, in as much as, it intoxicates the entire animal- 
world—is dangerous, since it rejects the claim of Sdimrthya 
itself to be regarded as a restrictive factor. Jagannatha, in this 
connection, opines that, it is possible to draw a line of demarca¬ 
tion between the scopes of these two restrictive factors, by 
pointing out that in those cases where Linga regulates recollec¬ 
tion of ideas, the special characteristic itself forms the content of 
conceptual cognition and is clearly expressed by one term while 
in those cases, where Samartliya regulates this, 'the special 
characteristic is conceived mentally, as it constitutes the unified 
form of concepts, conveyed by a number of words. 132 

Auciti is competency : in the expression : ‘ Patn vo 
dayitamukham' the denotation of the term ‘mukha’ is restricted 
to the sense of favourableness, since this alone is competent to 
protect the love-stricken from love-sickness. 183 

Sometimes place also restricts S akti of homonyms : thus, 
in the expression : ‘ Bhatyatra ParamesvaraJi\ the place in 

the form of capital, as conveyed by the term ‘atra’ goes to show 
that by Param^svara the king is meant, and not the divine lord. 
And this is so, because the assumption that the homonym 
conveys the idea of God renders the very term ‘atra* redundant, 
in as much as, God pervades the entire universe and conse¬ 
quently, His existence in a particular place does not stand in 
need of specific mention. Another illustration of place regulating 
recollection of ideas is afforded by the proposition : Vaikunthe 
Harirvasati where the mention of the place Vaikuntha shows 
that the term JIari refers to Lord Visnu and not to any other 
thing, conveyed by the term. 134 
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After place comes time : in the expression : there shines 
Gilrabhanu ,—the sense of the term Citrabhanu is restricted to 
Sun by day and to fire by night : in a similar manner, time 
restricts the denotation of the term Hari to the idea of Lord 
Visnu in the proposition : Hari sleeps for four months and so 
on. Vyalcti is gender, which appears in the aspect of masculine 
or feminine or neuter : in 'Mitram shines the sense of the 
term ‘Mitra’ is restricted to the idea of a friend through neuter 
gender, while in ‘Mitra shines’ this is restricted to the sense 
of the Sun through masculine gerder. Svara refers to accent : 
in the compound ‘ Indroiatru ’ this accent leads to apprehension 
of a particular meaning ; when the accent is on the last vowel 
then the idea of one who slays Indra is conveyed : when on 
the other hand, this is on the first vowel, the idea of one, who 
has Indra for his killer is signified. 185 Mammata maintains, 
accent leads to comprehension of a particular meaning in the 
Vedas only, and not in Poetry of classical period and conse¬ 
quently, he does not furnish any illustration of Svara regula¬ 
ting recollection of ideas in ordinary Poetry. Depending 
on this observation of his learned predecessor Visvanatha 
ridicules the proposition of the ancients that, Svara in the 
form of modulation of voice or accent leads to comprehension 
of one idea of a homonym : this Svara, he continues, brings 
the suggested content into light only, and does not go to 
regulate recollection of ideas in any way. Moreaver, the pro¬ 
position that, Svara restricts denotation of a roulti-meaninged 
word to one particular idea, he points out, cuts at the very 
root of Slesalamkara where comprehension of a number of mean¬ 
ings ensues from cognition of a homonym, whose denotation is 
not restricted by such usual factors as conjunction, disjunction, 
context etc. Apart from these factors, there are others, also, 
that go to restrict denotation of homonyms : thus, in the verse . 
‘the girl possesses breasts of this much size, and petal like eyes 
of this much measure’, it is gesture, which leads to cognition 
of the exact meaning’. 136 

Jagannatha hesitates to recognise Artha, Samarthya and 
Auciti as three distinct restrictive factors : in the field of 
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operation of each of these three factors, he points out> it is 
the relation of cause and effect, which goes to regulate re¬ 
collection of ideas: thus, in ‘Propitiate S ,hanu for liberation 
from worldly bondage’, this relation is traced between propitia¬ 
tion and salvation, in ‘The cuckoo is intoxicated by spring’ 
between spring and intoxication of cuckoo and in ‘may the 
favourableness of the beloved protect thee* between favourable¬ 
ness and removal of love-sickness, and consequently, the more 
simple process is to regard the relation of cause and effect 
itself as the restrictive factor in these cases. The ancients 
describe a Linga as a special characteristic feature, which 
implies that, other restrictive factors are attributes common 
to both contextual and non-contextual. This theory is wrong, 
because an attribute that is common to both the ideas of a 
homonym is unable to regulate recollection of ideas and effect 
remembrance of the contextual only. The argument that though 
such elements as conjunction, disjunction etc. are common to 
both, yet they are regarded as uncommon or special to the 
contextual only through tradition—renders the other factors 
practically identical with Linga. Hence, Jagannatha asserts, 
the only restrictive factor is linga , which comprehends within 
its scope the other elements, such as conjunction, disjunction 
and the like. 187 

Whereas S abdi-vyanjana, a function belonging to words 
brings into light the non-contextual meaning of multi-meaninged 
terms, according to the ancients and the derivative meaning of 
a Yoyarudha-sabda , according to Jagannatha, Artlii-vayanjana , a 
function belonging to meanings conveys an implicit idea being 
aided by the speciality of the speaker, person spoken to, time 
place, context and such other things. The simple expression : 
‘The Sun has set’ signifies only one explicit sense, but it conveys 
a number of implicit ideas, according to difference in the nature 
of the speaker and the person addressed. But sheer knowledge 
of these elements is not able to produce comprehension of the 
suggested content, for the understanding of which presence of 
appreciative genius is necassary in the minds of refined readers. 
As Bajasekhara says, creative genius (Karayitri^ratibha ) 
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induces a post to discover new ideas in old things : it produces 
an efflux of emotions at the sight of ordinary things even in his 
mind ; appreciative genius ( Bhavayitri-pratibha), on the other 
hand, enables a connoisseur of poetic art to share the feelings of 
a Poet and derive impersonal pleasure from perception of his 
creation. Dull grammarians and insipid logicians fail to catch 
subtle ideas presented in Poetry and are not able to appreciate 
even best specimens of Poetic Art, because they lack in this 
Bhavayitri-PratibKa . As Yaska remarks, it is not the fault of 
the post that, the blind man does not see it : it is the fault of 
tbe man concerned. The existence of this type of appreciative 
genius is a necessary condition for comprehension of an implicit 
idea, and as such, tbe Dhvanivadin points out, Anumana does 
not comprehend the concept of Dhvani . 188 


V 

Proposition and its Import 

A Proposition is usually defined as a collection of terms, 
which satisfy the triple requirements of expectancy (Akanksa), 
competency (Yogyata) and proximity (Asatli). Though the 
Alamkaraika differs from tbe Naiyayika on many vital issues, 
yet as regards tbe nature of a proposition both of them hold the 
same opinion, in as much as, both maintain that a proposition 
does not consist in grouping together isolated words, irrespective 
of any syntactical consideration. Thus Jagadisa defines it as 
an accumulation of terms, endowed with mutual expectancy and 
in bis Vrtti on it remarks that, a collection of words which are 
mutually expectant in the sense that, the concept conveyed by 
one term is favourable to comprehension of association, which 
the concepts, conveyed by other terms bear to it is regarded as 
a valid proposition. The view-point of Amarasimha that, a group 
of words, ending in case or/and root-terminations goes to cons¬ 
titute a sentence,. Jagadisa points out, is unacceptable, because 
it is vitiated by tbe fallacies of too wide and too narrow defini¬ 
tion. The theory that, a sentence consists of a number of 
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words ending in case-terminations or root-terminations, extends, 
the sta«us of a valid proposition to a group of sucli isolated terms 
as Qhatah Patai' or ‘Pacati Oacchati’, which do not, in reality 
constitute specimens of sentence ; the doctrine that, sentence’ 
consists of a number of words ending in case and root-termina- 
tions, on the other hand, denies the status of a proposition to 
such individual terms as 'GhataV or ‘Pacati’, which in reality, 
constitutes specimen of sentence. This assertion of Jagadisa 
goes to show that, he does not insist on the presence of a verb 
as an indispensable condition of a sentence, although he is of 
opinion that, in some cises, a verbal form alone is sufficient to 
constitute a sentence. He maintains that, a sentence is a 
combination of mutually expectant and consistent words, but 
does not lay so much stress, as the ancients do, on tbe inclusion 
of the verb. As in most cases, an action is easily understood 
from the very nature of the context, Jagadisa does not find any 
logic in the dictum of the ancients that, there can be no 
sentence without the verb. 1 " 9 Visvanatha, following the foot¬ 
steps of the Naiyayika defines a sentence as a group of words, 
possessed of expectancy, compatibility and proximity, showing, 
thereby, that each of these is an essential causal factor towards’, 
cognition of the import of a proposition : thus, the group of 
words— sprinkles with fire’, he remarks, does not constitute a 
sentence, since, instrumentality of fire is incompatible with the 
act of sprinkling : the gioup of isolated terms ‘cow, horee, man, 
elephant’does not make up a proposition, since the words are’ 
not mutually expectant,—the term ‘Devadatta’ does not go to 
form a sentence being related with the term ‘goes’, pronounced 
twenty-four hours after the first term, since there is no 
immediacy of the concepts intended to be related. 140 

_ 5 he _ fir8t re( l uirem enfc of a proposition is expectancy 
(Jkanlcsa). Nagesa describes it as a factor that leads one to 
ascertain the expressiveness of a sentence : it is the desire to 
know a thing, competent to get itself associated with another 
thing, conveyed by a word, already cognised : without the know¬ 
ledge of the former the sense remains incomplete and the collec¬ 
tion of terms fails to present a complete idea. This non-comple- 
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tion of idea intended to be conveyed in the absence of any one 
of the concepts signified by the constituent terms, Nagesa points 
out is Akahksd. Akahksd or expectancy primarily resides in the 
mind of the hearer, who expects to comprehend a related concept 
on understanding a concept, expressed by a term already known, 
and as such, does not belong to the concepts themselves which 
are insentient beings : but, nevertheless, this is attributed to 
the concepts, that form the content of expectancy or inquisitive¬ 
ness of the hearer, and accordingly, concepts are described as 
being possessed of expectancy only secondarily. The usage that 
words are endowed with mutual expectancy seems incorrect, 
since the desire to know neither pertains to the words primarily 
nor are capable of being transmitted to them, in as much as, 
they do not form the content of such inquisitiveness, which is 
produced after comprehension of concepts resulting from their 
cognition : but it is secondarily justifiable by pointing out that, 
the usage conveys the idea that, the concepts expressed by consti¬ 
tuent terms are mutually expectant. Thus the statement that, 
the term ‘Bring’ expects the words ‘the jar’ is equivalent to the 
statement that, the concepts conveyed by the term Bring’ 
expects the concepts, expressed by the words ‘the jar’ for the 
completion of the sense intended to be conveyed. 140 In 
support of his observation that a word is incapable of expecting 
another word, Nagesa cites the explanation of Patanjali on the 
rule ‘ Samarthafi PadavidhiJi', which clearly states that, the 
proposition that terms are mutually expectant tantamounts to 
the statement that concepts signified by them are expectant : 
t ms the usage that the term Wajan expects the word 'purusa' 
and vice versa is equivalent to the statement that, the king 
expects the employee thinking him to be his own and the 
employee expects the king thinking his own self as belonging to 
him. The explanation that Akahksd consists in expectancy or 
inquisitiveness is likely to extend the recognition of a valid pro¬ 
position to the group of words — Ghatah karmatvam anayanam 
kviih' which does not in reality, constitute a specimen of sentence. 
In order to avoid this difficulty, Nagesa suggests a modification 
in his own definition of this foremost requirement of a proposi- 
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tion : he maintains that, it consists in the expectancy which a 
concept bears to another concept, which either gives rise to a 
desire to know the former or forms its object or gives rise to 
the said desire and at the same time forms its object. In the 
group of words ‘ Ghatah karmatvam anayanam krtih * the desire 
to comprehend the concept expressed by the term Karmatvam 
is neither caused by the concept, conveyed by the word Ghatah 
nor does the Litter form in any way the vis iya of the former. 
In the group of terms Devadatta cooks rice’ ( Pacati tandulam 
Devadattah), on the other hand, the concept conveyed by the 
term Pacati gives rise to an inquisitiveness to know the concept 
signified by the term tandulavi which at the same time, forms 
the object of the act of cooking and the concept expressed by 
the term ‘ tandulam ’ gives rise to desire to cognise the concept 
denoted by the term ‘Pacati', which embraces the former for 
its object : in a similar manner, in the collection of terms 4 Pasya 
mryo dhavati the concept conveyed by the term Pasya gives 
rise to a desire to understand the idea signified by the other 
two terms,—an idea which forms the object of the act of seeing. 
Hence, Nagesa argues, while these two groups of terms consti¬ 
tute specimens of a sentence, the first group does not. 142 

The Naiyayika fails to accept the proposition of the Vaiya- 
karana that Akahksd, the first requirement of a valid proposition 
consists in inquisitiveness. Udayana asserts that, the untena- 
bility of the doctrine is proved by the fact that, judgmental 
cognition arises even in case of an indifferent person, who is 
not in the least eager to gather any knowledge. In reply to the 
question as to what then constitutes Akahksd , he points out that, 
it is an element competent to give rise to the inquisitiveness 
of the hearer : in explaining this, he further says that, it is 
equivalent to pre-non-existence of the relational thought, in the 
mind of the hearer—thought, concerning interdependent consti¬ 
tuent concepts, which are necessarily related to one another 
or are related to the ideas, implied by these concepts. As the 
pre-non-existence of the relational thought is absent in case of 
an uninflected stem there is no Akahksd amongst the concepts 
expressed by these and consequently, a group of pure stems, 
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divested of inflexional endings does not constitute a valid pro¬ 
position. 1 * 3 Vardhamana, the commentator on the Kusumanjali, 
however, refutes this contention of Udayana. The view of 
Udayana that, propositional expectancy is equivalent to the 
pre-non-existence of the relational thought, he maintains, is 
likely to extend the status of a sentence to an isolated word, as 
well, in as much as, there being no comprehension of relational 
thought, ensuing from such isolated term, the pre-non-existence 
of such thought is there. Thus as the definition of Udayana is 
unacceptable, Vardhamana formulates a new definition of 
Akahksa. which, he says, consists in nothing but the non-comple¬ 
tion of the relational sense intended to be communicated by the 
speaker. Thus a substantive is said to have propositional expec¬ 
tancy with reference to a declensional suffix and the vice versa, 
because non-cognition of either of these leads to non-comprehen¬ 
sion of the relational judgment : and such is the case with a 
radical stem and a conjugational suffix also. Hence, to communi¬ 
cate an idea, Vardhamina remarks, the constituent concepts are 
to be expressed by their verbal counterparts in such a succession 
of the stem, the nominal inflexion, the root and the radical 
sullix, as the understanding of the particular relational thought- 
unit becomes psychologically possible, revealing thereby that, 
Akahksa consists practically in a particular sequence (Anupurvl) 
of stems, roots, suffixes and words,—sequence, which is favour¬ 
able to comprehension of the idea concerned. 14 * For this reason, 
though in his Bhasapariccheda, Visvanatha at the outset remarks 
that, a particular term bears propositional expectancy with 
reference to another term, if the absence of the latter is respon¬ 
sible for non-cognition of the idea of relation, of which the 
former is one ol the relata, in conclusion, he maintains that, 
as the concept of proximity (Asatti) comprehends that of expec¬ 
tancy (Akahksa), as it exists between a verb and a vocable and 

similar other words, expressive of the interdependent concepts, 

what actually exemplifies Akahksa is the sequence between a stem 
and a nominal suffix and a root and a verbal suffix,—an arrange¬ 
ment, without which cognition of the intended idea becomes 
impossible. Thus in order to communicate the idea ‘Bring the 
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jar it is necessary to express the concepts by their verbal 
counterparts arranging them in such an order as the stem tho 
deplensional suffix, the root and the conjugational suffix, ’or in 
other words, it is necessary to follow the particular sequence: 
Ghata, am, a - m, hi. Knowledge of this sequence, he asserts, 
is a causal factor towards judgmental cognition, which does not’, 
consequently, ensue from the string of terms : Ghatal.i karmatvam 
anayanam krtih, in which the constituent concepts are not 
expressed by their verbal counterparts arranged in regular 
succession. 1 ** JagadhSa also makes this clear in his magnum 
opus Sabdasakfciprakasika. 

The next requirement of a valid proposition is Yogyata or 
competency, whose knowledge, the Naiyiyika contends, is a 
causal factor of verbal cognition. Though in the group of words • 
sprinkles with fire 1 , the syntactical expectancy is there, yet 
it is not recognised as a valid proposition, because there is 
no syntactical possibility between the constituent concepts, the 
instrumentality of fire being incompatible with the act of 
sprinkling. Visvanatha defines Yogyata as the relation which 
one concept bears to another concept : as the knowledge of this 
relation or rather possibility of this relation is not there in 
case of the string of words : ‘sprinkles with fire’, relational 
thought, he says, is not comprehended from the said group, 
which does not necessarily constitute a valid proposition 14 * 
In reply to the point that, as this Yogyata, which consists 
in the relation which one concept bears to another is incapable 
of being known before deriving verbal knowledge, it is not 
proper to regard Yogyata-jndna as a causal factor of conceptual 
cognition, Visvanatha says, when recollection of different 
concepts ensues from cognition of their corresponding denotative 
words, it is possible to have knowledge of the relation existing 
between these concepts, as well : in some cases this knowledge, 
being confirmed by perceptual experience takes the form of a 
right notion and in others, having no experience to confirm it 
assumes the form of a doubtful cognition. Vardhamana, the 
commentator on Udayana’s Kusumanjali furnishes a more 
accurate definition of Yogyata : this, he says, consists in the 
14 
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absence of any such cognitive instrument, which is capable of 
controverting the relational idea sought to be expressed by a 
particular collection of terms 147 The expression : ‘sprinkles 
with fire’ lacks in this Yogyata, in as much as, the act of 
sprinkling with a non-liquid substance as fire is contradicted 
by the cognitive instrument of Perception. Hence, the expre- 
sion neither constitutes a valid proposition nor leads^ to 
cognition of any relational idea. Nagesa defines I ogyata as 
possession of such attributes by two or more things as renders 
their mutual association possible : the sentence sprinkles with 
water’ is characterised by presence of this Yogyata, because 
water is endowed with an attribute, pertaining to a liquid, 
whose connection is capable of being effected with the act of 
sprinkling and the act, in its turn, possesses a universal element 
inhering all actions of rendering wet, a universal element 
which makes its association with the instrumentality of water 
possible. The group of words : ‘sprinkles with fire’, on the 
other hand, lacks Yogyata , because fire being a non-liquid 
substance is not endowed with an attribute inhering all liquids 
and consequently is not competent to effect its connection with 
the act of sprinkling. No relational thought, the Naiyayika 
contends, is comprehended from such group of words, which are 
not instances of valid proposition ; but, nevertheless, cognition 
of discrete and isolated concepts only, occurs in such cases from 
individual terms. 148 

Nagesa himself, however, does not acquiesce in such a view ; 
he does not believe in the proposition that knowledge of 
syntactical possibility is indispensable for conceptual cogni¬ 
tion, and necessarily he thinks that, comprehension of contra¬ 
dictory ideas does not prevent the cognition of the relational 
thought-unit, intended to he conveyed by the expression : 
‘sprinkles with fire’. The particular relational thought is 
certainly understood, he points out, from this expression, 
because though in the external world it is not possible to 
sprinkle anything with a non-liquid fiery substance, in the 
realm of our intellect it is quite possible to establish connection 
of the act of sprinkling with the instrumentality of fire, 
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the external world but in c * n ° fc 

very hot- ti f f ^* le realm of our intellect. The 

causeTf c P ° r C ° ntradlcfclon to sa y Yogyata is the 
. u.e comprehension of relational thought. The Naiyayika 

hess regards the group of words: ‘sprinkles with fire’as totally 

insignificant, because, as it says, the relation of the act of 

sprinkling with the instrumentality of fire is contradicted 

by perception. The untenability of this doctrine is proved 

agesa continues, by the simple fact that, whenever one hears 

somebody speaking the words: ‘sprinkles with fire’ he 

immediately ridicules the speaker thereof, saying that, it is’ not 

possHle to sprinkle anything with a non-liquid fiery substance. 

ad these words been completely non-sensical, then it would 

not have been possible for the hearer to accost the speaker with 

e sarcastic remark, which is consequential upon comprehension 

of the idea by him, and instead of making such comment he would 

ave remained silent. Moreover, the adoption of the Naiyayika 

octune is likely to render all philosophical querries and replies 

thereto ipso facto absurd and impracticable. In all serious 

discussions, philosophers anticipate the objection of the 

opponents and demolish the points raised by them: and all these 

ey o in order to place their own theories on sound footing 

rr 8 ’ th :"° f ‘ he diSPUtant k °-tradicted 

J theory of the philosopher, who is out to establish 

own doctrine and consequently, the arguments, introduced 
by the opponent are sheer non-sensical and unintelligible 
utterances to him, in view of the syntactical impossibility of 
the concepts, expressed by words, used by the former from the 
view-point of the latter. Thus the acceptance of the Naiyayika 
thesis is likely to lead to an insoluble deadlock. 14 ” Then again 
when a false curse is uttered against us or somebody calls us by 
name, we feel angered, because we become fully an are of the 
relational thought, intended to be conveyed by the words used 
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even though the knowledge of absurdity of such relation 
immediately dawns on our mind. And, such is the case with 
such metaphorical expressions as‘moon-face’ and the like a so, 
comprehension of relational thought ensuing from which leads 
to experience of joy in the mind of a connoisseur of Poetic Art 
These and similar other numerous instances go to contr ove 
tire Naiyayika position and establish the Vaiyakarana stand that, 
syntactical possibility or its knowledge is not necessary as a 
causal element of judgmental cognition, or in other words, the 
knowledge of contradiction does not impede or arrest the com¬ 
prehension of relational thought in case of verbal cognitions. 
\nd what is true of verbal cognition, Nage4a continues, is also 

true of perception and inference, where, too, the emergence of 

determinate relational cognition is not hampered by the idea 
contradiction. In support of the contention he quotes an 
observation of Bhartrhari, which states that, words refer to 
such ideas, as do not possess the least objectivity and as ^such 
reside in the realm of our intellect only. The ai^ayi a 
attempts to thwart the Vaiyakarana stand by pointing out that, 
while cognition of relational thought, ensuing from the proposi¬ 
tion • ‘sprinkles with water’ is followed by a positive activity, in 
as much as, the hearer starts, throwing water, that of association, 
ensuing from the group of words : ‘sprinkles with fire’ is not 
followed by any such activity : this, he argues, shows that, 
while comprehension of the idea of association among the 

concepts, conveyed by the terms used in the fiist propo=i 10 

occurs, no knowledge of such idea is derived from the second 
collection of terms. The Vaiyakarana however, is clever enough 
to meet this objection : lie points out that, the cognition o 
thought unit is not followed by any pragmatic activity in the 
second case, because the proposition lacks in objective va i i y. 
It is wrong, he continues, to say, as the Naiyayika does that, 
„„ comprehension of relational thought occurs from the propor¬ 
tion : ‘sprinkles with fire’ ; knowledge of this thought, 10 
asserts, occurs certainly : the expected pragmatic activity, 
however, is checked afterwards, as the knowledge of objective 
validity of the relational cognition is contradicted by stronger 
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instruments as perception and inference. 150 This difference 
of interpretation as regards the absence of positive activity 
following from understanding of the idea, presented by the 
sentence : ‘sprinkles with fire’ between the Naiyayika and the 
Vaiyakarana happens, because while the former identifies 
completely the formal validity of a proposition with its objective 
validity, the latter draws a line of demarcation between the 
two, and asserts that, in order to be formally valid, a proposi¬ 
tion does not stand in need of possessing Yoyyata or syntactical 
possibility. 

The Naiyayika says that, in order to constitute a regular 
sentence a group of words is to possess another requirement, 
whicli is Asatti or proximity. In his Bhasaparicclieda Visva- 
nafcha defines Asatti as immediacy of two words, which are related 
to each other, and maintains that knowledge of this immediacy 
is a causal factor towards comprehension of relational thought, 
intended to be conveyed by a sentence. In his explanation, 
however, he modifies his own view and says that, what is 
necessary for cognition of the idea of association is immediacy 
of two concepts, that are intended to be related, and not the 
knowledge of immediacy of* two words. For this reason, he 
points out, from the group of words : ‘The mountain has eaten 
is fiery Devadatta’ no relational thought is cognised and a wrong 
idea is comprehended from the string ‘The blue jar is a thing 
picture*. This definition of Asatti fails to explain cognition of 
relational thought between more than two concepts in those 
cases where a number of adjectives go to qualify the same noun, 
as in the proposition : ‘The holder of umbrella,—the bearer of 
ear-ring and the wearer of cloth Devadatta’, where the first 
adjective is intervened from the noun, which it qualifies by the 
second one, the second by the third one and so on. The opponent 
says that, in such cases, recollection of each preceding word is 
put to an end by that of each succeeding one and consequently, 
the knowlegde that all the adjectives are contiguous to the 
noun, qualified by each of them does not occur. Visvanatha 
solves this difficulty in this way .He says that, impressions left 
by cognitions of the preceding words, being reinforced by reali- 
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sation of the last letter go to usher in a single recollection 
concerning all words used in the sentence : when this happens, 
all the corresponding concepts are remembered at a time, 
concepts, which become related with one another simultaneously 
through the relation of verb and vocable,—substantive an 
attribute. In support of his solution, he cites a pnnc.ple, 
enunciated by the ancients, which states that, just as a 
pigeons, young and old rush at the same time towards the same 
granary, similarly,all the concepts become simultaneously related 
to one another. 161 So in the ultimate analysis, Asatti of the 
Naiyavika is reduced to immediacy of two or more concepts that 
are intended to be related. This is also described as absence of 
intervention of words, expressive of these concepts by such 
word or group of words, as do.s not contribute in any way 
towards comprehension of relational thought, not being connec¬ 
ted with the words so intervened. Such intervention necessarily 
breaks immediacy of concepts intended to be related and conse¬ 
quently, absence of such interference constitutes Asatti. This 
immediacy is broken, as well, by utterance of words, expressive 
of concepts intended to be related at different times and so that 
also constitutes Asatti. It is for this reason that, Visvanatha 
in his Sahityadarpana defines Asatti as the absence of break 
in understanding, or rather as an uninterrupted cognition. 

The MImamsaka maintains that, in addition to the concept of 
immediacy, Asatti embraces another concept of expression of the 
ideas, intended to be associated through the medium of words, 
so that in those cases, where all the concepts concerned are not 
clearly stated in words, but are cognised through perception 
or recollection, the intended judgmental cognition does not 
occur Thus just as the term ‘bring’ does not get associated 
with the terms ‘the jar’, which are pronounced at a different 
time and the desired relational thought is not comprehended, 
similarly, from the simple statement : ‘Tether the cow , intend¬ 
ed to convey the idea of tethering both a cow and a horse, 
present before us, the desired relational thought is not gathered 
with reference to the horse. This leads us, the MImamsaka 
asserts, to conclude that in a valid proposition, only those 
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concepts, as are expressed through the medium of words get 
related to one another. 153 

The Vaiyakarana rejects the contention of the Naiyayika 
that Asatti or contiguity is an essential element of syntax : 
he maintains that, it might be necessary for quick comprehen¬ 
sion of the judgment by a man of immature intellect, but is 
absolutely superfluous to a man of mature intellect, who 
understands quickly fche relational thought-unit simply from 
syntactical expectancy. Our ordinary experience shows that 
intended relational ideas are comprehended from verses, where 
words are usually jumbled up together and thus the concepts, 
intended to be biought into syntactical relation are separated 
from one another by other concept or concepts. Had the know¬ 
ledge of syntactical contiguity been essential for cognition 
of the sense of association, desired to be conveyed by a sentence, 
then such sense of relation would not have been comprehended 
from such stanzas. The observation that, syntactical contiguity 
is not a pre-requisite of judgmental cogmtion, Nilgesa points 
out, enjoys the support of Patanjali. In his exposition on the 
rule : Na Padanta' etc., Patanjali makes it clear that, cognition 
of relational thought arises, even though words, expressive of con¬ 
cepts, intended to be related lack in syntactical contiguity. 164 As 
an illustration to this, he cites the seemingly non-sensical group 
of wordsj ‘ anadvahamudahari yd tvam harasi sirasd kumbham 
bhacjint sajinamabhidhavantamadrdksih ’, which though arranged 
in a slip-shod manner conveys the relational idea—viz. ‘0 ye 
sister, who are carrying a pitcher on your head : have you 
seen a bull running in a zigzag course’? Thus, while the 
Naiyayika holds that, syntactical expectancy, possibility and 
contiguity all these are essential pre-requisites of judgmental 
cognition, the Vaiyakarana maintains that, the only element 
absolutely necessary is syntactical expectancy : the other two 
elements of syntactical possibility and contiguity, he asserts, 
are capable of being dispensed with. 

The question whether the function of denotation is com¬ 
petent enough to bring the import of a proposition into light 
forms another interesting study. Two different schools of the 
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Mlmamsakas, who claim themselves to be Vakyatattvajnas hold 
completely divergent views on the issue : these two schools are 
represented by Kumarilabbatta and his followers, who are 
regarded as Bhattas and by Guru or Prabhakara and iiis 
followers, who are regarded as Prabhakaras. While Kumarila 
and his followers regard an isolated term as a unit of expression 
and an isolated concept as a unit of sense, Prabhakara and his 
followers recognise a sentence as a unit of expression and the 
corresponding relational thought as the unit of sense . and 
this accounts for the divergence between the two theories, 
adumbrated by each. 1 * 5 

According to the doctrine of Kumarila individual terms, 
used in a proposition, first of all, convey through the function 
of denotation their corresponding unrelated concepts. This 
function of denotation, it states, is unable to bring out the 
sense of relation between different concepts, which constitutes 
the import of the sentence itself. In reply to the question as 
to how then the idea of relation is comprehended from the 
sentence, this theory points out that, it is conveyed through the 
function known as Laksana, which pertains to the concepts 
denoted, and not to the words expressive of them 159 . The import 
of a proposition, thus, is attained through the instrumentality of 
individual concepts by virtue of their possession of syntac¬ 
tical expectancy, possibility and contiguity : and does not consti¬ 
tute the direct connotation of component terms. The advocates 
of Rumania's doctrine take care to show that, there is every 
justification for regarding the meaning of the sentence, as being 
conveyed through Laksana, in as much as, the conditions 
necessary for its operation are present. 157 The words in a 
sentence, they argue are chosen in order to give expression to 
a related integrated meaning and the primary meanings, which 
are nothing but universals in. the view of the Mimamsakas are 
absolutely incapable of giving expression to this relational 
thought. Secondly, the relationship between the primary meaning 
and the secondary meaning is not wanting in the import of a 
sentence, because while the primary meaning consists of uni¬ 
versals, the secondary meaning is comprised of individuals and 
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their relation,—individuals in which the universals inhere. 
Thirdly, it is the common practice to convey the idea of associa¬ 
tion of concepts through the medium of a sentence, in which 
constituent terms are related to one another, and not through 
that of an isolated term. Thus, according to Rumania's thesis, 
in the sentence: ' Ghatamanaya’, the word Ghata signifies through 
Abhiclha the universal jar-hood, the second case-ending 'am 
the idea of Karmatva , the root that of the act of bringing and 
the termination the sense of directive : the idea of relation 
between these concepts is comprehended subsequently through 
the function of Laksana. In their eagerness to show that though 
the concepts themselves directly convey the idea of relation 
independently of terms, yet the relational thought as signified 
by a sentence is different from that cognised through other 
instruments of knowledge, the advocates of this theory maintain 
that, while in verbal cognition, the concepts, relation amongst 
which is comprehended—is expressed through the agency of 
words, in cognitions, other than verbal one, these concepts are 
presented through other means. Thus the relational cognition 
that, a white horse is running, which occurs in one's mind on 
soeing a moving white mass and hearing the sound of hoofs 
and neighing is incapable of being explained as an instance 
of verbal cognition, because the concepts amongst which relation 
is comprehended is presented through preception, and not 
through the agency of words: here the knowledge of the 
intended relation is effected through inference or logical postu¬ 
lation and consequently, it does not constitute a case of verbal 
cognition. 

The Abhihitanvayavadin claims that the procedure that 
isolated words first convey the isolated concepts, which in their 
turn lead subsequently to judgmental cognition is confirmed by 
an impartial analysis of our verbal cognitions. A man labouring 
under some psychological delinquency is found to comprehend 
isolated concepts, presented by terms used in a vaild proposition, 
even though he fails to grasp the relational thought, and this, 
he says, goes to establish the point that, words are competent 
enough to generate the idea of isolated concopts destitute of 
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tlie relation that links them together. The opponent argues 
that, the doctrine of the Abhihitanvayavadin, which asserts that 
isolated concepts, independent of tho words expressive thereof 
constitute the immediate causes of comprehension of resultant 
relational thought renders postulation of the concepts themselves 
as tho seventh instrument of vaild cognition in addition to the 
already existing other six necessary. In reply to this the 
Abhihitanvayavadin points out that, in the doctrine of the 
Mimamsaka sruti (direct assertion), ling a (mark), vakya (syntac¬ 
tical^ connection', prakarana (context), sthana (position) and 
samakhya (nomenclature)—these six are equally regarded as 
different categories of the same source of knowledge, namely 
verba! testimony : of these six, sfuti, vakya and samakhya alone 
are capable of being counted properly as instances of verbal 
testimony, in as much as, they are verbal in essence ; the other 
three linga, prakarana and sthana belong actually to a different 
category of the class of concepts. 158 But the MImSmsaka 
classes all the six factors together as instances of the same 
verbal testimony and this reveals his idea that, there is no 
necessity of postulating concepts themselves as the seventh 
instrument of cognition. The procedure that is adopted in case 
of enumeration of the different instances of verbal testimony, 
the Abhihitanvayavadin asserts, is capable of being followed 
in this case also. In defence of his thesis, he further asserts 
that, though concepts alone constitute the proximate cause of 
relational thought, the actual causal factor of this thought is 
afforded by the verbal statement composed of isolated terms, 
in as much as, the cognition of the isolated concepts is generated 
by the isolated terms. It is the words alone, he continues, that 
are invested with the power of causation in respect of the final 
judgmental cognition and the recollection of individual concepts 
js only an inter-medium, being merely a subsidiary function of 
tho words themselves. 

The doctrine of the Abhihitanvayavadin, however, does not 
find favour with all sections of the MImamsakas. It is pointed 
out that, this Bhatta view throws to wind the basic principle 
of the Law of Parsimony, since it leads to postulation of a 
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plurality of functions. It maintains that, in addition to the 
capacity inherent in words to convey their corresponding 
concepts, the concepts themselves are endowed with a capacity 
to generate cognition of the relational thought and the isolated 
terms are further possessed of an efficiency in respect of invest¬ 
ing the isolated concepts with the said capacity of generating 
cognition of the final relational judgment. Thus, the opponents 
argue, the Bhatta thesis is based on assumption of three func¬ 
tions and as such is vitiated by the defect of complexity. For 
this reason, the Anvitabhidhanavadin propounds a new theory, 
which, as he claims, is strictly* in conformity to the Law of 
Simplicity. 

Tho Anvitabhidhanavadin challenges the proposition of the 
Abhihitanvayavadin that isolated words signify isolated concepts. 
He observes that, nowhere in practice is a word used singly to 
convey an isolated idea,— the meaning cognised even from a 
single word being one associated with the concept of existence. 
Of all the means of comprehending meanings from words, he 
continues, the first and consequently the most important is the 
usage of elderly people, who use a full sentence, and not an 
isolated word in order to engage one in the performance of an 
action or in order to dissuade him from that ; thus, he asserts, 
what is proper is that propositions signify judgments. A child, 
first of all, hears a sentence, e.g. bring the cow, uttered by one 
occupying a superior position to his subordinate : then he sees 
the movement of the cow from one place to another and, there¬ 
after, ascertains the significance of the sentence as a whole. 
He does not as yet realise the composite character of the 
proposition or the thought-unit ; to him both the proposition 
and judgment are indivisible units of expression and thought 
respectively. Subsequently, by a close inspection of insertion 
and extraction of the component words and the correspond¬ 
ing variation in the significance of the sentence, he deter¬ 
mines the meanings of individual terms : thus, he under¬ 
stands that, the meaning of the term ‘cow’ is the cow-indi¬ 
vidual, as related to the act of bringing, that of the term 
‘horse’ is the horse-individual, as related to a particular 
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action-entity, that of the term ‘bring’ the concept of bringing 
as related to a particular object, and so on. When meanings of 
individual terms are cognised in this way, the comprehension of 
an isolated concept is a myth. In sharp contrast to the doctrine 
of the Abhihitanvayavadin that, taking recourse to Laksana 
becomes an imperative necessity in order to account for significa¬ 
tion of the sense of association or relation, the thesis of the 
Anvitabhidhanavadin maintains that, as relation itself enters 
into the very constitution of the concepts signified by individual 
terms, there is no necessity of postulating this additional 
function (Laksana), pertaining to the concepts themselves with 
a view to the cognition of relation ,—Abhiclha alone being com¬ 
petent to bring this idea into light. . 

The thesis of the Anvitabhidhanavadin, which holds that 
words signify related concepts is likely to be confronted with 
a serious problem. Does the word cow’ as in the proposition : 
‘bring the cow* signify the cow-individual, as related to a 
concept, not necessarily conveyed through the mechanism of a 
word V Or does it denote the cow-individual as related 
to a concept, conveyed through a word ? The first 
alternative is untenable, since its acceptance renders verbal 
cognition possible even in those cases where of two terms 
constituting a proposition only one is present. The second 
alternative is equally untenable, since it vitiates the entire 
proposition by the fallacy of mutual dependence, which arises 
as the knowledge of the meaning of the term ‘bring’ becomes 
necessary for cognition of the meaning of the term cow , which 
is the cow-individual, as related to the concept of bringing and 
that of the idea of the term ‘cow' becomes essential for 
comprehension of the concept, signified by the term bring , 
which is nothing but the action of bringing as related to the cow- 
individual. 1 5 9 In order to avoid this difficulty, the Anvitabhi¬ 
dhanavadin adopts a new course of reasoning. He rejects the 
first alternative and accepts the second one : but there also to 
avoid the fallacy of mutual dependence, points out that, the 
cognition of related concepts is preceded by their comprehension 
in non-relational aspect. In reply to the question as to what 
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causes this primary comprehension of isolated concepts in their 
non-relational aspect, he says that, this is simply an outcome of 
recollection, and is not caused by Abhidha or denotation which 
is responsible for effecting subsequent comprehension of the 
concepts as related to one another. Tlius the Anvitabhi¬ 
dhanavadin thinks that, isolated terms primarily lead to recollec¬ 
tion of isolated concepts and subsequently denotation conveys 
the concepts in their relational character. As regards the rela¬ 
tion, which is supposed to be communicated by the denotative 
capacity of words, the Anvitabhidhanavadin asserts that this 
is general in character. But there is no fixity and uniformity 
in the relations conveyed by different verbal propositions, the 
composite relational significance of the same term varying 
according to the change in action from one proposition to 
another : thus while in the proposition : ‘Bring the cow’, the 
term ‘cow’ signifies the concept cow as syntactically related 
with the act of bringing, in the proposition : ‘Tether the cow\ 
the same term signifies the concept cow as syntactically related 
with the act of tethering. In reply to the question as to what 
leads to comprehension of the exact particular relation which 
varies in different propositions, the Anvitabhidhanavadin says 
that, this is determined through syntactical association of terms 
based upon the triple requirements of expectancy, competency 
and contiguity : thus while in the sentence : ‘Bring the cow’ the 
term cow denotes the concept of the cow as related with the 
action bringing, because the meaning of the latter occurring in it 
is associated with that of the former, in the sentence : ‘Tether 
the cow’, the same term denotes the concept of the cow as 
related with the action tethering, because in it the word 
‘cow’ is brought into relation with the word ‘tether*. In con¬ 
formity to the Law of Parsimony, which is so devoutly clung 
to by him, the Anvitabhidhanavadin holds that a single unvariant 
denotative efficiency conveys different composite judgments, 
and in support of his contention, he puts forward the* 
parallelism of the self-same efficiency of revealing colour as 
inherent in the visual organ giving rise to different images 
like white, black, red, blue and so on according as it is 
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brought into contact with objects, characterised by those 
colours. 169 

Jayantabhatta in his Nyayamahjarl gives a faithful resume 
of these tw r o doctrines, which, however, he criticises in the 
end. The Abhihitanvayavadin, he points out, commits a great 
blunder by regarding an isolated term as a unit of expression, 
which is opposed completely to our ordinary experience. In our 
daily life a sentence is used in order to convey a relational 
thought, which is comprehended, as well, by the hearer : conse¬ 
quently, terms have no isolated status and their meanings are 
necessarily interlocked with one another in the verbal judgment 
ensuing from a proposition. 161 Secondly, he continues, by 
explaining that the syntactical relation is brought into light 
through Laksana , a function pertaining to meanings, which is 
sot to activity after the words go out of office, the Abhihitan¬ 
vayavadin converts the meaning into an independent instru¬ 
ment of cognition, and consequently, renders the judgment 
ensuing from a proposition anything but verbal. 162 By saying 
that a sentence is a real unit of expression, the Anvitabhidhana¬ 
vadin, Jayanta observes, marks a definite improvement in the 
domain of. analysis of conceptual thought, but he also makes a 
mistake in regarding a single unvariable denotative efficiency 
as competent to bring out the idea of relation, which varies 
from proposition to proposition. As the power of denotation is 
always confined 10 the data previously known and the relational 
thought, conveyed by a proposition is an unknown entity, it is 
not possible for the denotative capacity to signify the sense of 
relation, for the comprehension of which, postulation of a 
function distinct from it is necessary. Thus, Jayanta points 
out, the Anvitabhidhanavadin fails to distinguish between two 
actuilly distinct powers, which w T ork simultaneously. 16 9 
Secondly, his doctrine, he (jayanta) continues, fails to justify 
the use of both the terms in a proposition, comprised of two 
words, in as much as, the concept of one, as related with 
another is capable of being expressed by one of the two terms. 
As both these doctrines are vitiated by serious defects, Jayanta 
and following him other Naiyayikas do not agree with any one 
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of them. 164 After summing up the position of the two theories 
he gives his own verdict on the issue. He asserts that, all the 
parts of speech in a sentence co-operate to produce the verbal 
judgment and do not communicate it like their usually accepted 
meanings. First of all, Jayanta points out, by virtue of the 
denotative capacity, the parts of speech denote the meanings, 
which are invariably associated with them : then by another 
power Tatparyasakti , which pertains to the words themselves, 
they give rise to the relational thought. This power is more 
creative than communicative in character : it works in unison 
with the denotative power and does not cease until a complete 
self-sufficient verbal judgment is produced. 165 Thus like the 
Abhihitanvayavadin he thinks that, words convey unrelated 
concepts through denotation at the first instance, but does not 
agree with the former when he says that, the relational thought 
is signified later by the concepts themselves through Indication : 
then again like the Anvitabhidhanavadin he believes that, words 
are significant only when they are members of a sentence, but 
he differs from the former when he says that, the unknown 
relational meaning is comprehended through denotation. In 
order to account for comprehension of this thought, Jayanta 
feels the necessity of postulating a new capacity in addition to 
the well-known capacities of Abhidha and Laksxtid. This 
capacity is not capable of being equated with the other two 
functions, because it is not possible to know previously the 
relation between it and the relevant meaning. Jayantabhatta 
calls it Tdlparyasakti, while the logicians affiliated to the new 
school name it Sa7nsargamarydda. 16 6 

It is painful to observe that, all the Alamkarikas misrepresent 
the doctrine of Abhihitanvayavada, as propounded by Kumarila. 
Unfortunately, they call what is really the NyJya Theory by the 
name of the doctrine of Abhihitanvayavada. Abhinavagupta 
sets the hall rolling by representing the theory in a manner 
which is consistent with the view of Jayantabhatta. While 
maintaining that an Abhihitanvayavadin is led per force to grant 
recognition to Vyanjand which brings an implicit idea into 
comprehension, the capacities of other powers being exhausted 
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through performance of their respective functions,—he observes 
that, a champion of the said doctrine recognises the existence of 
three powers : Abhidha , Laksand and Tdtparya. The function 
of Tdtparya , however, is posited not by the sponsors of Abhihi- 
tanvayavada, but by the Naiyayikas, affiliated to old school. 
Mammata relies possibly on the scanty information given by 
Abhinavagupta for ascertaining the intricacies of the theory, but 
he keeps himself immune from the charge of mis-representation 
by explaining it in a cryptic language. He simply states that 
the meaning of the proposition is the intended meaning 
(Tdtparydrtha) and that the import of the proposition is not 
merely the sum-total of the imports of individual terms used in it, 
implying thereby that the verbal judgment is not denoted by the 
parts of speech. 1 67 But as regards the nature of the function 
which brings out this import of a proposition, which consists in 
relational thought, he remains silent and does not specifically 
mention whether this is Laksand or Tdtparya . Possibly he 
does this intentionally in order to conceal his ignorance of the 
intricacies of the doctrine, propounded by Kumarilabhatta, with 
whose works themselves he does not seem to be familiar. The 
error committed by Abhinavagupta and Mammata persists in 
works of their successors, as well, who leave it uncorrected and 
unchallenged. Thus Govinda observes that the theory of Abhibi- 
tanvayavada is advocated in the Nyaya and Nagesa maintains 
that the stand of Kumarila finds support in other systems, as 
well. 168 Visvanatha creates a hopeless confusion and observes 
that, the function of Tdtparya is postulated by the Abhihitan- 
vayavadin in order to account for comprehension of the import 
of a proposition, which constitutes the real intended meaning : 
this function, he continues, pertains to the sentence as a 
whole, and neither to isolated terms nor to isolated concepts. 169 
This, however, is exactly the Nyaya Theory, as recorded by 
Jayantabhatta. It is really a pity that the appraisal of the 
doctrine of Abhitanvayavada, as made by reputed critics of the 
stature of Mammata and Visvanatha is based upon hearsay and 
guesswork, and not upon firsthand knowledge of the works of 
the great master Kumarila. 


CHAPTER III 


SUB-TYPES OF POETRY 

Anandavardhana divides Dhvanikdvya or Poetry par excell¬ 
ence into two broad classes : Avivaksitavacya and Vivaksitanva - 
paravacya. The characteristic features of these two types are 
evident from their very designations : in the first case, the 
expressed idea is not meant, i e. to say is not intended to be 
accepted as such ; in the second case, it is certainly meant, hut 
ultimately it leads to manifestation of the suggested, to which 
it renders its own self subservient. The first is obviously 
based on Laksand , which' the poet employs consciously with the 
sole purpose of bringing the implicit into comprehension, and 
consequently, it is characterised by use of expressions in 
their transferred sense. The second is based on Abhidha , the 
sense expressed by which ultimately amounts to the unexpre¬ 
ssed. 1 

Of these two broad classes of Dhvani , the first, namely 
Dhvani of Avivaksitavacya type is divided into two sub-types : 
Arthdntarasamkramitavacya and Atyantatiraskrtavacya , according 
to the nature of Laksana t that forms its basis. In the first 
typ0 ) which, as the name suggests is based on Upadanalaksana 9 
the expressed sense, though not totally incompatible, is trans¬ 
formed into one characterised by new attributes, while in the 
second, which is based on Laksanalaksand, the expressed being 
totally incompatible is abandoned altogether in favour of a new 
idea. As an illustration of the first sub-variety, Anandavardhana 
quotes the Prakrta Gatha. : 

Tala, jaanti guna. jala. te sahiaehim gheppanti/ 

Raikiranannugahiaiih honti kamalaim kamalaim// meaning : 
‘Merits become real ones, when they are appreciated by 
connoisseurs : the lotus becomes a true lotus, when favoured 
by rays of the Sun*. Here, he points out, the second term lotus 
does not convey simply the concept of a water-lily, bub that of a 
15 
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lily as endowed with attributes like fragrance and tenderness • 
thus the expressed is transformed from a mere thing designated 
(sanjin) to some other sense, which includes within its scope 
the thing designated, as well. He further maintains that, the 

attributes are comprehended through suggestion and that, it is 

the inexplicable charm of this implicit idea, which bestows on 

Phis niece of poetic creation the status of Dhvamkavya. It is 

a pity that an astute commentator of Gobinda Thakkura s status 
LmmitB a blunder by regarding these attributes as indicated 
(laksya) units: this is against tradition, established y 
Slamkarikas of repute. 8 As an example of the second sub- 
variety of Dlvoani, Anandavardhana cites the oft-quoted stanza 

° f V Eav i S amkrantasaubhagyastusaravrtaman4alah/ 

Nihsvasandha ivadarsascandrama na prakasate//, meaning : 
‘With its orb covered by mist and glory transmitted to the Sun, 
the moon does not shine like a mirror, blinded by sighs In 
explaining this, At linavagupta points out that, the term blind 
• privative term and as such presupposes the capacity for 
seeing, which the look, ^g glass totally lacks. The expressed 
is therefore altogether abandoned in favour of a new idea, which, 

does not comprise the former within its scope. This new idea 

which is brought out through the function of Laksana is the 
concept of the mirror, unable to reflect images : Laksana, it 
is said, is employed with the sole purpose of bringing the un¬ 
expressed into comprehension, which, in the present case is 
extreme ugliness and complete lack of utility of the glass 
concerned.* Bhattanayaka is of opinion that, the indeclinable 
W in the verse under consideration is indicative of sambha- 
mna, and not of sadrsya, or in other words, the expression 
means' ‘a mirror, as if blinded by sighs , and consequently, 
Laksana does not operate here at all. Abhinavagupta, however, 
rejects this stand altogether. This explanation, he points out, 
fails to effect a plausible connection amongst different concepts, 
presented by the terms, used in the verse, in as much as, it 
renders the looking glass identical with the moon. The attempt 
to avoid this difficulty by repeating the indeclinable iva 
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=and connecting it in two places in the same verse, in such a 
way that it may convey the idea of the moon, resembling a 
mirror, which is, as if, blinded by sighs is ludicrous, because, as 
Abhinavagupta says, such repetitions and connections are 
allowed in treatises on Philosophy, but not in specimens of 
Poetic Art. 

The second division of Suggestive Poetry, the Vivaksitanya - 
paravcicya is classified in its turn into two sub-varieties, 
according to the perceptibility or otherwise of the sequence 
existing between the comprehension of the expressed and that of 
the unexpressed. In the first of those two sub-varieties, which 
is named Asamlaksya-krama , the sequence that intervenes 
between the cognitions of the expressed and suggested meanings 
is imperceptible, i.e. the expressed brings the suggested imper¬ 
ceptibly into consciousness : in the second sub-variety, which 
is named Samlaksya-krama y the sequence existing between 
the cognition of the explicit and that of the implicit is clearly 
perceptible, i.e. the process of manifestation of the suggested is 
perceptible. 5 Under the first group Anandavardhana places 
suggestion of Basa , Bhava etc. by making it clear that only 
emotional states admit of suggestion in this way, and under the 
second group he places suggestions of Vastu and Alamkara , and 
in this way he connects the two-fold classification of Suggestive 
Poetry into Asamlaksya-krama and Savilaksya-krama y with the 
three-fold classification of Dhvani into fact ( vastu ), imaginative 
mood ( Alamkara) and emotional state (Basa). The Dhvanikara 
calls Basadhvani ‘one of imperceptible process’, because the 
experience of suggested Basa by means of various factors, such 
as Vibhava , Anubhava and Vyabhicaribhava necessarily involves 
a process, but from its quickness the process is not perceived, 
like the process, as Mammata 'and Yisvanatha put it, of the 
apparently simultaneous piercing of a hundred lotus-leaves placed 
one upon another. At the time of relishing Basa y the mind of 
the refined appreciator becomes so much absorbed in it that, 
he does not notice the process which suggests it, and conse¬ 
quently, it is quite in the fitness of things that, this suggestion 
is described as ‘one of imperceptible process’. 6 
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The question whether this classification of Dhvam into. 
Ascrnlaksya-krama and Samlaksya-krama is absolute or not forms 
an interesting study. The advocates of this classification 
place Rasa under the first group and Vastu and Alamkara under 
the second. They, however, maintain that Rasadhvani is capable 
of being regarded as ‘one of perceptible process’, as well, 
in as much as, in some cases the appreoiator perceives the 
process, which suggests the emotional state. Usually as soon 
as a piece of poetic creation is read, the reader becomes, as 
it were, simultaneously aware of the emotions, presented in it : 
but in those cases, where the context is not clear or the causal 
factors are to be thought out and as such, enjoyment of imperso¬ 
nal pleasure is delayed, consequential upon belated presence of 
these accessories, Rasadhvani is capable of being regarded as an 
instance of Samlaksya-krama-vyahyya ; in these cases, there exists 
perceptible interval between cognition of the explicit idea of 
a poetic creation, consisting of such factors as ensuents, 
excitants and accessories and that of the emotional mood 
depicted in it. With these arguments Jagannatha defends the 
stand of the Dhvanivadin that, at times Rasadhvani becomes 
‘one of perceptible process’ as well. 7 As an example of this type- 
of Rasadhvani y he cites the stanza : 

Talpagata’pi ca sutanuh SvSsasahgam na ya setW 

Samprati sa hrdayagatam priyapanim mandamaksipati// 
meaning : ‘The beautiful girl, who though reclining on bed, could 
not stand the slightest touch of her husband’s breath is now re- 
peling his hand placed on her breast mildly’, commenting on which 
he observes that, the comprehension of the suggested emotional 
state is dependent on cognition of the exact sense of the term 
‘now’ or in other words, on full understanding of the context. 
The feeling of love of the girl directed towards her husband is 
comprehended only when it-is gathered that on the night before 
the departure of her husband the shy bride is driving back the 
hand of her husband placed timidly on her breast, and conse¬ 
quently, the process of suggestion here is perceptible. The 
fact that, at times a perceptible interval exists between cogni¬ 
tion of the expressed idea of a Poem and that of the emotions. 
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suggested by it, Jagannatha maintains, is corroborated, by 
experience of connoisseurs. 8 Moreover, he continues, it enjoyes 
the approval of such great theorists as Anandavardhana and 
Abhinavagupta. Thus Anandavardhna quotes the famous stanza : 

Evamvadini devarsau parsve pituradhomukhl/ 

Lllakamalapatrani ganayamasa Parvati//under the head 
Savilaksya-krama-vyanjya and Abhinavagupta in unequivocal 
terms mentions that, emotional moods do not, under all circum¬ 
stances constitute the contents of Asamlaks'ja-krama Dhvani. 0 
In this connection, Jagannatha raises a pertinent question. If 
Rasadhvani becomes an instance of suggestion of perceptible 
process, as well, how can, he asks, Samlaksya-krama-vyahya be 
of twelve varieties, as enumerated by the ancients ? Its number 
is to be raised to eighteen. In reply to this, he points out that, 
such permanent feelings as love, grief and the like are elevated 
to the status of Rasa only when they are suggested by clearly 
exhibited excitants, ensuents and accessories imperceptibly : 
then and then alone, he asserts, they form the content of a 
contemplation productive of disinterested pleasure. When, on 
the other hand, these are suggested through a perceptible 
process, they fail to attain the status of Rasa and are relegated 
to an inferior position of Vastu. Hence, Jagannatha argues, 
there is no contradiction between the assertion that R&sa is 
capable of being suggested through a perceptible process, as well 
and the statement that types of Dhvani of perceptible process 
are twelve in number. 10 The argument of Jagannatha is not 
in the least convincing, because when suggested through a 
perceptible process, a permanent feeling is not converted into 
a Rasa , but remains a sheer fact, there is no meaning in extend¬ 
ing recognition of Samlaksyakrama-vyahyya to Rasadhvani , as 
well. These speculations of master artists are, however, of great 
importance to us, because by revealing their hesitancy to accept 
this two-fold classiBcation of Dhvani as absolute, they go to 
bring out its unreal character. As the suggestion of Rasa 
occasionally comes under the group of Samlaks ja-krama, which 
includes the suggestions of Vastu and Alamkdra, it is not possible 
to relate the two-fold classification with the three-fold division 
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of Dhvani into Vastu, Alamkara and Rasa. Then again, it is 
possible to group the suggestions of Vastu and Alamkara under 
the head Asamlaksyakrama, because at the time of perception 
of Poetry, the mind of the true connoisseur of Poetic Art remains 
so much absorbed in it that, he does not notice the process 
which suggests the implicit and, as if, simultaneously with the- 
cognition of the expressed he becomes aware of the unexpressed. 
For this reason, while commenting on the observation of Ananda- 
vardhana that the comprehension of the implicit is preceded by 
that of the explicit, in the same way as the cognition of the- 
import of a proposition is preceded by that of imports of terms, 
Abhinavagupta remarks that, just as the sequence between 
padartha-pratiti and vakyartha-pratlti is perceptible only to a. 
beginner, and not to a person of mature intellect, similarly the 
sequence between understanding of the expressed and that of 
the unexpressed is noticeable only to a novice and not to a true 
connoisseur of Poetic Art, for whom alone a specimen of this- 
art is intended. 11 This remark makes it perfectly clear that 
Dhvani is always of an imperceptible process. Thus the classi¬ 
fication of Dhvani into Asamlaksya-krama and Samlaksya-krama- 
is not perfect : it remains in theory mainly, and is introduced 
only to show the excellence of a suggested emotional mood to 
the other two suggested entities,—suggested fact and suggested 
imaginative mood. 

Anandavardhana takes care to show that the poetic figure 
Rasavat, which smuggles the idea of Rasa in the field of Poetry 
does not comprehend the concept of Rasadhvani . While the 
ancients define Rasavat simply as a figure capable of presenting 
emontional states, Anandavardhana asserts that, whereas, an 
emotional mood suggested prominently creates the field of 
Rasadhvani , a mood, when rendered subservient to another idea 
of paramount importance constitutes the scope of Rasavadala - 
mkdra . He thinks that, when Rasa is primarily developed in 
Poetry, it no longer remains an embellishment, but rather is con¬ 
verted into the very soul of Poetry, exceling in charm all such 
elements as Guna, Alamkara, Rili , Vrtti etc. 12 Commenting on 
these remarks, Abhinavagupta observes that, just as in an Upama. 
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an object goes to embellish another object, similarly in Rasavat 
one emotional mood goes to augment the beauty of another mood 
or another idea, primarily developed. The learned Dhvanikara 
claims that acceptance of his stand alone enables one to draw 
the line of demarcation between the spheres of Rasadhvaniy 
such pure figures as Upama, Rupaka and the like and the poetic 
figure Rasavat. The acceptance, on the other hand, of the view¬ 
point of the ancients, who bring an instance, where the aesthetic 
emotion is principally developed, as also an instance, where the 
emotion is subordinate to the expressed sense or some other 
suggested idea, both under the same head Rasavat renders it 
difficult to find out independent instances of Upamay Rupaka 
etc. The argument that those passages alone, where animate 
beings are primarily described are instances of Rasavaty consist¬ 
ing in depiction of such permanent feelings as love, grief, 
heroism and the like, which relate only to conscious and living 
organisms, and those passages where inanimate objects like 
rivers or mountains are primarily described are instances of 
independent Upamdy Rupaka etc. is without any value. Because 
even in those cases where insentient beings are painted, there 
exists a touch of human and conscious elements, brought in 
through the aid of one or other of the numerous figures of 
speech. And this happens, because an inanimate described 
simply as an inanimate does not and cannot form the subject- 
matter of Poetry either the behaviour of an animate is super¬ 
imposed on it or it is brought into relation with a permanent 
feeling, since the content of a Poetry is either an excitant or an 
ensuent or an accessory. Thus as in every work of art there exists 
a human element, however predominantly descriptive it migh 
be of unconscious phenomena of nature, everywhere Rasavat 
creeps in, and what we exactly get in descriptions of inanimate 
beings is an admixture of Rasavat and such figures as Upamay 
Rupaka etc. and not an independent Upama or Rupaka . Equally 
valueless is the argument that tae existence of Rasavat is to be 
denied even though there exists an apprehension of human 
element, introduced in order to save the position, because such 
a course of reasoning is likely to declare many fine specimens 
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of Poetry as utterly devoid of the capacity of aes-thetic relish or 
in other words, as highly Nirasa. And this contingency arises, 
because, according to the ancients, the presence of the poetic 
figure Basavat agrees with that of Rasa in a poetic creation, as 
also the absence of the former agrees with that of the latter. 
No such contingency arises, if, however, the view-point of the 
Dhvanikara is accepted, and this is so, because according to him, 
the sheer absence of the poetic figure Basavat does not render 
a Poetic Art bereft of appeal, but it is the lack of competence to 
suggest emotions in the reader’s mind which makes it so. So the 
considered opinion of Anandavardbana on this issue is this 
that, a predominantly suggested emotional mood brings in 
Basadhvani , while such a mood, rendered subservient to another 
prominent idea brings in Rasavadalamkara. Kuntaka challenges 
this proposition of the Dhvanikara : he does not regard Basavat 
as a separate figure, because, as he says, it is a misnomer, 
the possessive suffix matup being unmeaning and misleading 
even. 13 

The learned Dhvanikara observes that, it is not possible to 
enumerate the different varieties of principal emotions or of 
elements like the excitants, ensuents and accessories or of the 
different types of transient feelings, as also the numerous modes 
of allayment or dawning of them. By permutation and combina¬ 
tion, there are likely to arise endless varieties, which it is 
impossible to enumerate severally. 14 Thus, for example, he 
remarks, erotic emotion alone presents itself either in the form 
of love-in-union or in that of love-in-separation : love-in-union, 
again, manifests itself either through wistful gazing of lovers 
or through dalliance or through outing and love-in-separation, 
in its turn, is caused by jealousy or departure of one of the 
parties to love to a distant place or an imprecation or by similar 
other factors. The excitants, ensuents and accessories of both 
these types of love are of numerous types, in as much as, in 
some cases the hero is a divine .being, in others he is a man, in 
others he is a semi-divine personality,—in some cases he belongs 
to the younger group, in others he is mature in age and 
experience,—in some cases he meets his opposite party in the 
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richness of spring, in others under a canopy of cloud and so on. 
Thus the erotic emotion alone admits of classification into 
innumerable types and sub-types, the enumeration of which is 
humanly impossible. Taking this hint from Anandavardbana, 
Mammata maintains that, for the sake of convenience it is 
better to leave out details and classify the different varieties of 
Basa t Bhava etc. under one single category, namely that of 
Asamlaksyakrama-dlivani , since they possess one element in 
common,—the property of being suggested through an impercep¬ 
tible process,—all the Basas and Bhdvas being suggested without 
any perceptible sequence appearing between the cognition of 
the expressed, on the one hand, and final aesthetic relish on the 
other. Visvanatha and Jagannabha endorse this view of 
Mammata and express their opinion in favour of the unitary 
character of Asawilaksja-lcrama-dhvani. 15 

In sharp contrast to the Asamlaksya-krama-dhvani , in which 
the sequence existing between comprehension of the expressed 
and that of the unexpressed is imperceptible, in Samlaksya-krama 
this sequence is distinctly noticeable. Thus the suggested sense, 
emanating from this type of Dhavni resembles a vibration, the 
sequence between which and the first sound is distinctly notice¬ 
able, when a bell is rung. For this reason, this type of Dhvani 
is also called Anusvdna-sanniva-dhvani. Though at the outset 
Anandavardbana classifies this type of Dhvani into two sub- 
varieties, according as it is based on formal suggestiveness 
(sabdasakti-mula) or material suggestivenoss (arthasakti-inula), 
towards the close of his discussion he grants recognition to a 
third sub-variety, as well,—a type which is based on formal-cum- 
material suggestiveness (sabdarthobhayasakti-mula). 1 * Accord¬ 
ingly all later thinkers, including Mammata, Visvanatha and 
Jagannatha speak of three kinds of Samlaksya-krama-vyahgya : 

(1) that in which the implicit idea arises from force of the word, 

(2) that in which the same arises from force of the expressed 
meaning and (3) that in which the same arises from the force of 
both—word and sense-units. In reply to the question as to 
what constitutes the criterion of determining whether suggestion 
proceeds from the force of a word or of a meaning or of both, 
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the Dhvanivadin replies that, the simple test is to see whether 
the expressions, manifesting the implicit meaning admit of 
replacement hy their synonyms or not. If they admit of 
substitution of their synonymns, then the suggestion is to be 
regarded as arising from force of the meaning ; if, on the other 
hand, they do not admit of such substitution,—the slightest 
change, effected in them hampering the manifestation of the 
unexpressed, then it is to be regarded as arising from force oi 
the word : when, however, these two types of expressions are 
equally balanced, i.e. to say, some words are capable of being 
replaced by their synonyms and others are not so, and of these 
two categories of words none outnumbers the other, then the 
suggestion is to be regarded as arising from force of both word 
and meaning. Jagannatba observs that, due to the absence 
of any decisive evidence, it is not proper to regard such a 
case of Dhvani as either S abda-sakti-mula or Artha-sakti-mula ; 
it is also improper, he continues, to regard it as a case of 
admixture or S cmkara of these two types, because an instance 
of such admixture is found only when different implicit ideas 
are brought into light per force of word and meaning : in such 
cases, however, as both the sound and sense combine to bring 
the implicit idea into light, the question of such instances being 
recognised as specimens of S amkara does not arise. 17 

Anandavardhana thinks that an instance of S abda-sakti-mula- 
dJivani is always an instance of Alavikara-dhvani, or in other 
words, in this type of Dhvani there necessarily exists an 
apprehension of a suggested poetic figure. In it such homonymous 
words are used, whose denotation is restricted to the contextual 
sense and the non-contextual, as also the relation existing 
between the two is comprehended through suggestion. Before 
citing an illustration of this type of Dhvani Anandavardhana 
attempts to establish the thesis that, its scope is different from 
that of S lesalamkara. And this he does, because there exists 
a great possibility of confounding one with the other, in as much 
as, both are characterised by use of homonymous words. It is 
a fact, he continues, that in both Sabda-sakti-mula-dhvani and 
S lesa there exists an apprehension of more than one idea ; but 
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while in the former, there arises, in addition, the cognition of 
an unexpressed poetic figure qua some definite relation like 
Sadrsya, Virodha etc. subsisting between the two meanings—the 
expressed contextual and the unexpressed non-contextual, in 
the latter no such relation is comprehended. 18 The point 
raised by the opponent that this distinction between the two 
is unsatisfactory and illogical, since in the case of S lescHamkcira, 
also, there arises at times a comprehension of such other poetic 
figures as Upama , Rnpaka y Virodha etc. is untenable, because 
■while in S lesa, the figures, whose apprehension remains mixed 
up with that of the former are conveyed through the function 
of denotation, in S abda-sakti-mula-dhvani these figures are 
brought into light through the function of suggestion ; and this 
makes all the difference between the two categories. Thus, 
he observes, the verse running as 

Tasya vinapi harena nisargadeva harinau/ 

Janayamasatufi kasya vismayam na payodharau//, and 
meaning : ‘The breasts of the lady, though devoid of a necklace, 
yet possessed of it (charming') caused wonder to all* constitutes 
an illustration of admixture of S lesa and Virodhdbhdsa ,—the 
former paving the path for the latter,—and not that of Sabdci- 
sakti-mala-dhvani, The expression : 

‘Atrantare kusumasamayayugamupasamharannajrmbhata GrTs- 
mabhidhauab phullamaliikadhavalattahaso Mahakalab > , meaning : 
‘In the meantime, putting an end to the spring season approached 
unbearable summer, in which the palaces became white' with 
jasmine flowers in blossom (like Lord Siva, the God of destruc¬ 
tion, with his violent laughter as white as full-blown jasmine 
flowers appearing—foreboding the annihilation of Cupid), on the 
other hand, exemplifies this type of Dhvaniy and not Slesa. In 
explaining this, Abhinavagupta points out that, here in utter 
violation to the maxim, which states that, ofexpressiveness, attri¬ 
buted by derivation and expressiveness, pertaining to the word 
as a whole, the latter prevails over the former, the denotation 
of the multi-meaninged term 4 Mahdkdla’ conveys the idea of long 
unbearable summer, to which it is restricted through context, 
and subsequently the sense of Lord Siva, as also the relation 
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of similarity subsisting between the two are comprehended 
through suggestion : hence, he says, this is a case of Upama* 
dhvcu i 19 This remark of Abhinavagupta is of great importance, 
in as much as, it betrays his belief that, the principle, according 
to which, in case of a conflict between Rudhi-sakti and Yaugika - 
iakti, the former is to be preferred to the latter is applicable in 
those cases only, where such factors as conjunction, disjunction 
and the like do not go to delimit the scope of denotation to the 
field of the contextual sense alone. The Dhvari T eoriB s 
maintain that, in this illustration, the function of suggestion 
brings out the idea of Lord Siva, as also that of similarity 
existing between the unbearable summer and the terrible Lord . 
the relation of similarity, they argue, is apprehended, for in the 
absence of such a relation, the two ideas would remain discrete 

and the poet would be charged of incongruity for using expres¬ 
sions, that yield ideas that have no bearing on the topic at hand. 
This relation of similarity, which forms the basis of the poe ic 
fjcure Upama, they continue, is comprehended through the 

function of Vyanjavd alone, since there do not exist any such 

terms as fun, «5 etc., which are denotative of the idea of 
similitude or any such words as pratipaksa, praUspardin etc. 
which are indicative of the said idea : hence, this constitutes 
an illustration of Upamd-dhvani of UdaiakkmuU ‘ variety. 
Following Anandavardbana, Mammata and Visvanatha cite 
similar illustrations of this variety of Dhvani, in which the 
poetic figure Upama is said to be conveyed through the function 
of suggestion. Mammata cites the stanza : 

XJHasya kalakaravalamahambuvaham 

Devena yena jarathorjitagarjitena/ 

Nirvapitali sakala eva rane ripunam 

Dharajalaistrijagati jvalitah pratapalj //, in which, 
as he says, the relation of similarity, subsisting between the 

contextual king and the non-contextual Lord Indra is broug 

into light through Vyanjana : Vi4vanatha quotes the verse . 

Durgalanghitavigraho maiiasijam sammilayamotejasa, 
Prodyadrajakalo grbltagarima visvagvrtojihogibhih/ 
Naksatresakpteksano girigurau gadham rucim dbarayan 
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Gamakrarnya vibhubibhusitabanurajatyumavallabhafi//, in 
which, as he explains, the relation of similarity existing 
between the contextual king and the non-contextual Lord 
Mahadeva is comprehended through Vyanjana. Appaya DIksita 
of much later date holds a view which is somewhat different from 
the traditional view, held by the Dhvani Theorists. While 
such great masters as Abhinavagupta, Mammata and Visvanatha 
hold that both the non-contextual itself and the relation which 
it bears to the contextual are conveyed through Vyanjana , 
Appyaya thinks that, the idea of relation alone is brought into 
light through Vyanjana. When from a particular homonym, 
Prakrta and Aprakrta ideas are cognised, he argues, both of 
them are equally conveyed through Abhidha— the restrictive 
force of factors like conjunction, disjunction etc. as enumerated 
by Bhartrhari being logically unjustifiable. The non-contextual, 
he asserts, is not suggested as the followers of Mammata would 
have it : what Vyanjana actually causes is the apprehension of 
the relation only, which links the two apparently isolated 
ideas. 20 

Jagannatha raises an interesting point here. He argues 
that, the illustrations cited before are not examples of Dhvani, 
but are specimens of Gunibhutavyanyya. A close parallel of 
this case, he continues, is to be found in an instance of the 
poetic figure Samasokti , in which the behaviour of the Aprakrta 
is superimposed on the Prakrta through the use of multi- 
meaninged adjectives, applicable to both : just as in that type 
of Samasokti , the unexpressed behaviour of the Aprakrta goes 
to embellish the beauty of the expressed Prakrta , similarly, 
in these examples also, he points out, the unexpressed idea of 
similarity goes to augment the beauty of the expressed contex¬ 
tual. 21 The argument that, in these illustrations the suggested 
simile does not go to impart beauty to the contextual—is 
untenable, since it tantamounts to sheer denial of truth, in as 
much as, all connoisseurs of Poetic Art realise this within the 
heart of their hearts. Moreover by applying the same argument 
it is possible to assert that in Samasokti also, the suggested 
Aprakrta does nob go to beautify the expressed Prakrta , and 
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consequently, an example of Samasokti is not a specimen of 
Gunibhulavyaiigya , as it is supposed to be by the learned 
Dhvanikara, but rather is a specimen of Dhvanikavya. Equally 
untenable is the argument that a case of the poetic figure 
Samasokti is completely different from that of ^abdasaktimula- 
dhvani , because while in the former the noun is not a homo¬ 
nym, in the latter it is so, and hence, the particular poetic 
figure and the particular type of Dhvani do not meet on a 
common platform. And this is so, since this course of reasoning 
does not go to establish the proposition that in S abdasaktinuula- 
dhvani the unexpressed simile does not impart beauty to the 
expressed contextual : the simple fact that the noun also is a 
homonym does not go to render the suggested idea one of 
paramount importance and consequently, does not go to convert 
the expressions into specimens of Dhvanikavya . The opponents, 
Jagannatha continues, might try to defend their position by 
pointing out that, as in those expressions multi-meaninged 
words are used with the specific purpose of bringing the relation 
of similarity into comprehension, which being a figure is more 
charming than a sheer unembellished fact, it is not possible for 
the suggested simile to render itself subordinate to the expressed 
contextual (Lord Siva or King as the case may be) : in support 
of their contention, they might cite the observation of the 
learned Dhvanikara that those specimens of Poetry in which 
figures are suggested by sheer facts constitute clear cases of 
Dhvani , since in such cases the unexpressed necessarily excels 
the expressed in charm. As in Samasokti) however, the behavi¬ 
our of the Aprastuta , which is a fact,—and not a figure—is 
conveyed through suggestion, it necessarily renders itself 
subservient to the expressed Prastuta , which is ornamented by 
it. Thus the contention of the opponents is this that, while 
an instance of the poetic figure* Samasokti is a specimen of 
Gunibhutavyahgya y an instance of S abdasaktimula-dhvani is 
definitely a specimen of Dhvani. In reply to this contention, 
Jagannatha maintains that, citation of even hundreds of 
observations of ancients and thousands of parallelisms does not 
go to establish a proposition, which is not backed by strong 
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argument and sound logic. The point that as the intention of the 
poet, composing those verses is to bring the relation of simi¬ 
larity into light, so the suggested figure necessarily excels 
the expressed content in beauty—is meaningless, since the real 
aim of the poet is delineation of an emotional mood and conse¬ 
quently, what is.of paramount importance is an emotional mood, 
and not a figure: thus, the application of this argument! 
Jagannatha says, is likely to render the expressions cited before 
specimens of Basadhvani, and not of Alamkdra-dhvani, as the 
Dhvani Theorists claim them to be . 22 Panditaraja anticipates 
another objection to his conclusion that, the expressions, cited 
as examples of Alamkdra-dhvani of S abdasakti mula variety are 
in reality specimens of Gunibhutavyahqya. It is possible, he 
argues, to point out that, an Upama is comprised of three 
elements, namely the object of description ( Upameya ), the 
standard of comparison (Upamdna) and the common attribute 
(Sadharana-dharma), and thus, has no existence separate from 
any one of them : in the expression and verses quoted before, 
though similarity goes to augment the beauty of the object of 
description, yet Upama itself cannot be regarded as doing so, 
because an Upama cannot be conceived without an Upameya, 
which is comprehended within the figure itself. A similar case 
is to be found in the case of the poetic figure Samasokti, where 
though the suggested Aprastuta goes to embellish the expressed 
Prastuta, yet the figure as a whole is not regarded as doing 
so, because it is comprised of both Prastuta and Aprastuta and 
is incomplete without either of them. In reply to this, Jagan¬ 
natha asserts that, as Upama and Samasokti sail on the same 
boat and bear close resemblance to each other, it is proper to 
recognise both of them either as specimens of Dhvani or as 
specimens of Gunibhutavyahgya* 8 

Nagesa, the astute commentator, who defends the earlier 
theorists on many issues attempts to defend them on this issue 
also. In the verses, cited as illustrations of Upama-dhvani, 
he maintains, the suggested simile being an excitant or an 
Uddipana-vibhava is more attractive than the expressed sense, 
which is comprised of Alambana-vibhava, and hence they consti- 
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tufce specimens of Alamkar a-dhvani : compared to Rasa, how¬ 
ever, this Alamkdra is subordinate, since Rasa alone constitutes 
the centre of gravity of all poetic creations. In Samasokti on 
the other hand, comprehension of the idea of- suggested non- 
contextual is essential for the establishment of the primary 
sense, and hence, it is proper to regard an example of this 
poetic figure as a specimen of Gunibhutavyahyya. Thus, Nagesa 
attempts to refute the contention of Panditaraja that Upama - 
dhvani and Samasokti sail on the same boat by pointing out 
that, there is a marked difference between the two, but he 
creates a great confusion by observing at the same breath that, 
those cases of Samasokti, where the unexpressed is more 
attractive than the expressed, being more intimately related to 
the emotional mood in question are capable of being recognised 
as specimens of Dhvani , as well : this statement practically 
revives the argument of Jagannatha that, Upama and Samasokti 
meet on a common platform. In reply to the point that, how 
is it proper to regard the poetic figure Upama itself as a suggest¬ 
ed entity, when one of its elements—the Upameya is conveyed 
through denotation, Nagesa says that, the term Alamkara- 
dhvani does not refer to suggestion of the figure itself, but to 
suggestion of a charm, caused by a figure . 24 

Though at the first sight, Jagannatha’s new doctrine, going 
against the established tradition of the Alamkarikas causes our 
admiration and wonder, yet it is difficult to accept it. It is 
not that the factor which differentiates a case of Sabdasakti- 
mulopamadhvani from that of the poetic figure Samasokti is 
simply the use of double-meaninged noun in the former,—a 
noun, which is conspicuous by its absence in the latter : the 
two differ in their essential qualities also. In the poetic figure 
Samasokti , the Aprakrta, which is brought into light through the 
function of suggestion constitutes the very substratum of the 
behaviour of the same Aprakrta , which is superimposed on the 
Prakrta , because it is not possible for an attribute to reside 
without its substratum, and consequently, the suggested content 
renders its own self necessary for the establishment of the 
expressed one : here the explicit and the implicit ideas do not 
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seem to be totally disconnected, because, as has been pointed 
out, the former depends completely for its establishment on the 
latter. In the Sabdasaktimuladhvani, on the other hand, the 
non-contextual, along with its peculiar attributes is conveyed 
through the function of suggestion and neither the expressed 
depends for its existence on the suggested, nor does the latter 
owe its existence to the framer : here the relation of similarity, 
linking the contextual with the non-contextual is comprehended 
subsequently, in order that cognition of two independent ideas— 
the explicit and the implicit—may not lead to apprehension of 
two different propositions, one presenting the contextual and 
the other the non-contextual. This relation of similarity is 
comprehended through Vyanjand,, since words, denotative or 
indicative of the idea of similitude are not there. As this relation 
of similarity does not help the expressed sense in any way to 
establish its own self, which is independent of the former, it is 
not correct to place S abdasaktimulopamadhvani with Samasokti 
on a common platform, and to observe that both exemplify 
Gunibhutavyangya type of Poetry. The argument that in 
'^abdasaktimulopamadhvani, the suggested content is subordi¬ 
nate, because the very charm of the specimen of Poetic Art 
owes its existence to it and as such a case of this type of 
Poetry is Gunibhutavyanyya-kavya is misleading, since it 
converts a Gunibhutavychgya, which is regarded as a 
Poetry of mediocre type by all Dhvanivadins into a Poetry 
°f_ best type. Thus the arguments, advanced by Jagan¬ 
natha, however ingenious they might be, are not in the 
least convincing : Sabdasaktimuladhvani and Samasokti do not 
sail, as is maintained by him, on the same boat : while the 
former represents the best type of Poetic creation, the latter 
exemplifies Poetry of mediocre type. 

Jagannatha leaves the beaten track of the Alamkarikas on 
another point also : he asserts that in the stanzas : ‘Ullasya’ 
etc. or Durga, etc., what is cognised through Vyanjand is the 
poetic figure Bupaka , based on comprehension of identity 
between the contextual and the non-contextual,—and not the 

figure of speech Upama , based on that of similarity between the 

16 
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two, as is commonly supposed to be. In a case of the poetic 
figure S le$a, he says, complete identity between two concepts, 
presented by the same word-unit is understood by all appreciators 
of Poetry : in such a case the cause which leads to cognition of 
this idea of identity is the use of the same word-unit to signify 
both the concepts. What happens in case of S lesa occurs in case 
of S abdasaktimula-dhvani, also, where multi-meaninged words 
are used in the same way as in the former : here, too, sameness 
of word or expression leads to understanding of identity between 
the two concepts, presented through the same sound-unit. Thus 
the expressions and stanzas cited by the learned predecessors 
as illustrations of Upamadhvani of S abdasaktimula type, he 
maintains, are in reality examples of Rupakadhvani. The argu¬ 
ment that, there is a lot of difference between a case of S lesa 
and that of S abdasaktimula-dhvani, because while in the former, 
two ideas are conveyed simultaneously through the function of 
denotation and as such are cognised at the same time, in the 
latter, one is conv yed through the function of suggestion in 
contradistinction to he other which is brought out through the 
function of denotation 'nd as such the comprehension of which 
occurs after that of the latter—is without any force, since neither 
the fact that Vyanjand brings one of the ideas into light nor the 
condition that the cognition of the suggested non-contextual 
follows that of the expressed contextual is able to impede the 
comprehension of the sense of identity between the two concepts. 
Equally weightless is the argument that, as Rupaka is nothing 
but Upama, characterised by non-comprehension of distinction 
between the object of description and the standard of comparison, 
its cognition is always preceded by that of Upama , which furni¬ 
shes its very basis and consequently, it is proper to regard such 
stanzas as illustrations of Upama-dhvani. And this is so, 
because the simple fact that a knowledge is derived first leads 
more to its rejection than to its acceptance. This happens in 
case of an erroneous knowledge, which though generated first is 
dismissed subsequently by a right notion : thus the knowledge 
of silver is removed as soon as the real thing—the piece of 
nacre is cognised and in a similar manner, that of the snake is 
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■dismissed as soon as the rope is known. Hence, Jagannatha 
concludes, there is no force in the observation of some of the 
commentators on Kavyaprakasa that, as the cognition of Rupaka 
is based on that of Upama, the relation which connects the 
contextual and the non-contextual in the expressions and stanzas 
cited before is that of similarity : what effects this connection 
in these cases, he asserts, is the relation of identity, and not 
of similarity : to state clearly, these are instances of Rupaka¬ 
dhvani , and not of Upamadhvani. 

While Jagannatha regards these cases as instances of Rupaka¬ 
dhvani , Mammata and Visvanatha are of opinion that, these 
furnish illustrations of Upamadhvani : these, they think, are 
characterised by cognition of similarity between the contextual 
and the non-contextual, which possess such attributes as are 
capable of being conveyod through the same expression. When 
such great masters as Mammata, Visvanatha and Jagannatha 
differ amongst one another, it becomes very difficult for us to 
accept one or other of the views, but the view-point of Mammata 
and Visvanatha seems to be more sound, being based on logic 
and conforming to the experience of appreciators of Poetry. The 
argument of Jagannatha that, the knowledge, which is derived 
first is dismissed by a knowledge gathered subsequently is 
applicable in case of an erroneous knowledge only, and not in 
the case of comprehension of Upama and Rupaka : the idea of a 
sanke is certainly removed by that of the rope, but the notion 
of Upama in these illustrations is not dismissed by that of 
Rupaka . Hence that argument is too weak to establish the 
proposition of Jagannatha that, the stanzas cited before are 
examples of Rupakadhvani . In those stanzas, the comprehension 
of similarity and identity, both are likely to ensue from the 
use of the same word in order to express the attributes pertaining 
to the contextual and the non-contextual : yet it is proper to 
regard those as being characterised by cognition of similarity, 
and necessarily as instances of Upamddhvani . And the reason 
is this. Those cases where both the object of description and 
the standard of comparison are present as possessed of similar 
attributes and where the sense of similarity is not clearly 
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expressed through words denotative or indicative of it are 
regarded as instances of Upamddhvani, whereas those cases, 
where attributes belonging really to the standard of comparison 
alone are mentioned—the said .standard of comparison itself 
remaining unmentioned—are recognised as instances of Rupaka- 
dhvani. In the stanzas cited before, the attributes, presented 
through multi-meaninged adjectives do not appear as pertaining 
to the non-contextual standard of comparison alone : in fact, m 
the first instance, they appear as belonging to the contextual 
object of description and it is only at a later stage after the 
comprehension of the non-contextual through Vyanjana that, 
they seem as belonging to that standard of comparison, as well. 
Thus as the common attribute is applicable to both the object 
of description and the standard of comparison,—and not to the 
standard of comparison alone, in the examples quoted before, 
it is proper to maintain that the figure comprehended through 
Vyanjana, in those cases is Upama, and not Rupaka, or in other 
words to regard those stanzas as specimens oi JJpamadhvant, 
as the ancients do,—and not as specimens of Riipakadhvani, as. 
Jagannatha thinks. 

The learned Dhvanikara maintains that, other relations 
like contradiction, excellence and sequence, consistirg the basis 
of the poetic figures Virodhdbliasa, Vyatireka and Yathascmkhya 
respectively are capable of being conveyed through^ suggestion 
besides similarity, as already noted in Sabdasaktimula type of 
Dhvani. 26 Thus in the verse of Suryasataka : 

Kham ye’tyujjvalayanti lunatamaso yeva, nakhodbhasino 

Ye pusnanti sarorubasriyamapi ksiptabjabbasasca ye / 

Ye murdhasvavabhasinah ksitibhrtam ye camaranam siram 

syakramantyubhaye’pi to dinapateh padah sriye santu vab II 
the excellence of the solar rays over the feet of the anthropo¬ 
morphic deity is comprehended through Vyanjana, and accord¬ 
ingly, it affords an example of Vyatirekadhvani. It is silly to 
point out that in the stanza quoted before, the suggested idea of 
excellence qua the poetic^figure 'Vyatireka is subservient to the 
sense of deep .love which'the poet bears for the Sun God and 
consequently the poetic figure is not competent to bestow tbe 
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status of Dhvani on the stanza under consideration. Firstly, as 
in the stanza the poet wants to give merely a graphic descrip¬ 
tion of the Sun, the love which he bears for the anthropomor¬ 
phic deity is not cognised at all •, secondly, all the Dhvani 
Theorists agree in extending recognition as Dhvani Kavya to 
such pieces of poetic creation as are characterised by manifesta¬ 
tion of suggested fact and imaginative mood, simply because 
of the fact that, such implicit ideas excel the explicit idea in 
charm, even though, they, in their turn, are excelled by 
suggested emotional mood in point of beauty. The argument 
that in order to constitute an instance of Vasludhvani or 
Alamkaradhvani , the suggested fact or figure must excel the 
suggested Rasa in charm is likely to wipe away the scopes of 
these two types of Dhvanikavya completely, because in all 
specimens of poetic Art Rasa being of paramount importance is 
subservient to none. Jagannatha makes this point clear in 
his dissertation on S abdasaktimula-dhvani. 2 6 < Thus in the view 
of Anandavardhana, in feablasaktimula-dhvani, there necessarily 
3xists an apprehension of unexpressed relation to link the two 
apparently discrete ideas, or in other words all instances of 
this type of Dhvani are instances of Alamkara-dhvani. 

Over the correctness of the term ‘Alamkar a-dhvani\ 
rhetoricians expend much of their thoughts and energies. It is 
pointed out that, the designation Alamkara-dhvani seems, at 
the first sight, to be a contradiction in terms, in as much as, 
so long as an attribute remains an instrument of decoration, 
it does not attain the status of Dhvani or the soul of Poetry 
and once it attains the status of Dhvani it is converted into 
an Alamkar ya and, no longer remains an Alarrokara. An Alamkar a 
is defined as an attribute, which pertains primarily to sound 
or sense, which constitutes the body of Poetry, but at the 
same time goes to promote Rasa, or in other words, to heighten 
aesthetic effect. This very conception of an Alamkara is sufficient 
enough to bring out its subsidiary character ; being attributes 
of word and meaning, it cannot supersede them : nor can it 
supersede Rasa being the means employed to bring that suggested 
content into light. Thus the state of a poetic figure and that 
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of an unexpressed idea of paramount importance being mutually 
opposed the designation 4 Alamkdradhvani' b3Comes meaningless. 
Mammata tries to defend the correctness of the term by putting, 
forward the analogy of 4 a Brahmin monk' in explaining which 
Govinda says that, just as a Buddhist monk, who was a Brahmin 
before renunciating worldly life is referred to as a Brahman i~ 
sramana , similarly an element which was an Alamkdra before 
being brought into comprehension through suggestion is referred 
bo by the term 4 Alamkara-dhvani* . Govinda observes that,, 
though a suggested element, attaining the status of Dhvani 
being brought out prominently through the function of sugges¬ 
tion no longer remains an instrument of decoration and neces¬ 
sarily a poetic figure, yet it is called an Ahmkara only 
secondarily, since it resembles a poetic figure, being endowed 
with the capacity to beautify sound and sense in some cases : 
thus, according to him, the term, under consideration is capable 
of being explained away by taking recourse to Indication. 27 
This explanation of Mammata and Govinda, however, does not 
seem to be satisfactory : the parallelism of a Brahmin monk is 
not applicable to an 4 Alamkara-dhvani ; before his conversion 
to Buddhism, the S ramana was certainly a Brahmana, but befo e 
its signification through the function of suggestion, the imagina¬ 
tive mood did not exist at all,—not to speak of promoting Rasa 
through the embellishment of sound and sense. For this reason* 
Jagannatha puts forward another suggestion : he cites the 
parallelism of ‘a bracelet in a box’, and says that, just as a 
bracelet is called an Alamkara through courtesy, even though it 
is always kept in a box and never put on the body, similarly an 
imagnative mood, when brought into light through the function 
of suggestion is named an Alamkara per favour even though it 
does not go to beautify sound and sense, constituting the body 
of Poetry. 28 This analogy is an improvement on the one* 
introduced by Mammata, but, nevertheless, it is not to be drawn 
to its logical extreme, in as much as, there is a lot of difference 
between a Manjus a-kat aka and an Alamkara-dhvani. The 
bracelet possessess the capacity of adorning the body, but 
the suggested imaginative mood does not : it decorates nothing. 
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neither the word nor its meaning. In spite of all this, the 
Alamkarikas retain the term ‘ Alamkara-dhvani out of 
deference to past tradition and prolonged usage, established by 
ancients. 

f Mammata is the first critic to recognise Vastudhvani of 
S abdasakimula variety : he observes that, in this type of Dhvani, 
not only an imaginative mood, but a sheer fact, also, is capable 
of being conveyed through suggestion. As an illustration of 
this class of Poetry he cites the Prakrfca Gatha : 

Panthia na ettha sattharamatthi manam pattharatthale game/ 
Unnapaoharam pekkhia una jai vasasi ta vasa//, in which, 
context restricts the denotation of the terms < satthara’ and 
paohara to the meanings of shelter and cloud respectively, 
as a result of which the idea of absence of a suitable shelter 
in the village and the inadvisability of halting there at a time 
when the sky is overcast with clouds is brought into light 
through Abhidha. Subsequently owing to the use of multi- 
meaninged terms pointed before, the idea that, the residents of 
the village are blissfully ignorant of erotics and as such, there 
is every possibility of wanton enjoyment with the youthful 
girl of easy virtues going on unobstructed—is conveyed through 
suggestion : according to Mammata, the suggested fact is the 
intention of the speaker that, the wayfarer may halt here if 
he is able to enjoy. Visvanatha endorses the view of Mammata, 
but Ruyyaka differs from him and maintains that, the Prakrta 
Gatha quoted before furnishes really an example of Ubhayasakti- 
mulavastudhi ani, and not of S abdasaktimulavastudhvani. lie 
thinks that in the verse under consideration, also, there exists 
apprehension of a relation between the non-contextual and 
contextual ideas ; this relation, however, is different from 
that of similarity or contradiction : it is that which exists 
between an indicator and an indicated. Here the expressed 
contextual indicates the unexpressed non-contextual, and it 
does so, because it is endowed with the capacity to do it. 
This capacity, Ruyyaka continues, is nothing other than such 
factors as speciality of the speaker, person spoken to, place, 
time and the like. Thus it is clear that in the verse under 
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consideration, the suggested content is brought into light not 
only per force of word, but per force of meaning, as well, to 
which capacity to suggest the unexpressed idea is imparted by 
such factors as speciality of the speaker and the person spoken 
to : the suggested sense is certainly not comperhended by one, 
who is unaware of the antecedents of the speaker. Consequently, 
Buy yaka concludes, the stanza illustrates Vcistudhvani of Ubhaya - 
saktimula type, and not of S abdasaktimula type. It is for this 
reason, he observes, the learned Dhvanikara does not recognise 
Vastudhvani of S abdasaktimula type. 29 It is curious to note 
that, though in this strain Ruyyaka criticies Mammata for 
regarding Vastudhvani as a variety of S abdasaktimuladhvani in 
his commentary called Kavyaprakasasamketa, in his Alamkara- 
sarvasva, he himself justifies the separate existence of this 
category of Poetry. 30 Jayaratha, the commentator on Alamkara- 
sarvasva notices this incongruency between the two views of 
Ruyyaka as stated in two different places and in his eagerness 
to reconcile them says that, the criticism of Euyyaka relates 
only to the particular Prakrta Gatha, cited as an illustration 
by Mammata,—and not to the category of S abdasaktimulavastu- 
dlivani in general. Ruyyaka, he continues, certainly extends 
recognition to this type of Dhvani ; what he challenges is the 
correctness of Mammata’s example, which, as he says, really 
illustrates Vastudhvani of S abdasaktimula type. 81 Though 
Jayaratha tries to reconcile the incongruity between the views 
of Ruyyaka, these incoherent observations betray clearly his 
hesitancy to grant recognition to S abdasaktimula. Possibly 
Ruyyaka finds a strong logic in the conclusion of Anandavar- 
dhana that all instances of S abdasaktimuladhvani are instances 
of Alamkaradhvani. And the logic is this. The explanation that 
in Vastudhvani of this category two unconnected and unrelated 
meanings are cognised from the same sentence constrains us to 
construe a single sentence as two different sentences, which is 
an unusual and complex, procedure. The point put forward to 
avoid this objection,—the point that in such cases, some relation 
either of similarity or of identity is comprehended between the 
two ideas—renders such cases instances of Alarnkaradhvani , and 
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not of Vastudhvani . It is perhaps to avoid this criticism that, 

Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta do not make any mention 
/ 

of Vastudhvani under S abdasaktimula category of poetry. 

Jagannatha meets this objection cleverly : with astounding 
polemics he establishes the existence of S abdasaktimulavastu- 
dhvani . As an illustration of this variety of Poetry, he cites 
the stanza : 

‘Rajiio matpratikulanmo mahadbhayamupasthtitam/ 

Bale varaya panthasya vasadanavidhanatah //, in which 
the function of denotation brings out the idea of the request 
meted out to the village-girl by the traveller to give him shelter 
and thus to protect him from the angry King : • subsequently, 
it is pointed out, the idea that, as the wayfarer is unable to 
stand the sight of the moon and its other associates, separated 
as he is from his consort, it behoves the village-girl to have 
dalliance with him. Towards the manifestation of this unex¬ 
pressed content, Jagannatha observes, the double-meaninged 
term ‘Rajan pays maximum contribution, in as much as, replnce- 
ment of this word by any of its synonymns obstructs the 
cognition of the said suggested sense : hence this Dhvani is of 
S abdasaktimula type. The point that in this stanza, also, what 
is comprehended is the relation of similarity or that of identity 
between the King and the moon and accordingly, this verse, 
as well, furnishes an illustration of Alamkaradhvani —is unten¬ 
able, because here of the two ideas, apprehended through 
homonymous words, one is intended to be merely covertly 
hinted at, instead of being plainly stated and the othor serves 
as a cloak to hide the former and consequently, both the ideas 
are not cognised at the same time : when the expressed meaning, 
intended to conceal the suggested sense is known, the latter to 
hide which the former is presented is not cognised and once 
when the concealed sense is comprehended, the knowledge of 
the explicit idea ceases to exist. For this reason, the relation 
of identity or that as existing between an object of descrip¬ 
tion and a standard of comparison, which is established between 
two entities cognised simultaneously is incapable of being 
placed beyond dispute between the expressed and unexpressed 
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sense-units in the present case. 82 The objection, that, such a 
course of reasoning leads to construction of two different 
sentences is not applicable here, because the question of inter¬ 
preting a single proposition as two different propositions arises 
only in those cases where the two unrelated meanings are of 
equal prominence. In the present case, however, the expressed 
merely serves as a cloak to hide the unexpressed and as such 
the two ideas do not stand on an equal footing. Hence, Jagan- 
natha concludes, postulation of Yastudhvawi under the head of 
Sabdasaktivmla variety is absolutely correct. The silence of 
Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta regarding y astudlivani of 
this type, it is evident, is not to he taken to mean that this class 
of Pootry is impossible and unauthorised. The learned Dhvani- 
kara and his astute commentator, it is true, do not mention this 
class : but they only point out the way, leaving it to the 
connoisseurs of Poetic Art to work out the details and discover 
many more sub-varieties of Dhvani. In fact, Anandavardhana 
explicitly states that there are several other sub-types of 
S abdasaktimuladhvani, and it is for the appreciators of Poetry 
to discover them. 33 Hence, it is not possible to bring such a 
charge against Mammata, Visvanatha and Jagarmatha that, by 
extending recognition to Qabda&aktwuulavastudhvani they have 
deviated from established tradition, built up by the ancients. 

While in S abdasaktimuladhvani the change of the homonymn 
or homonyms used is accompanied by the absence of the 
implicit idea and as such the sound-element is of more impor¬ 
tance, in Arthasaktimuladhvani it is the matter that is more 
important than the words expressive of it : in it a knowledge of 
speciality of the speaker, person spoken to, context and such 
other factors besides that of the matter itself is absolutely 
necessary for the comprehension of the unexpressed content. 
Anandavardhana classifies this type of~ Dhvani into three 
categories according as the idea which brings the unexpressed 
into light is objectively possible or is invented by the poet’s 
own imaginative faculty or is brought into being by the 
imagination of a character, created by the Muse of the Poet. 
Without trying to justify the plausibility of the above classi- 
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fication, Mammata follows Anandavardhana closely and speaks 
of twelve sub-types of this variety of Dhvani : the number is 
fixed at twelve, because as he says, the matter which suggests 
may take the form either of a Vastu or of an Alamkdra and the 
suggested idea, also, may in its turn appear either in the 
aspect of a fact or in that of an imaginative mood. In bis 
Kavyaprakasasamketa Ruyyaka attempts to justify this scheme 
of classification, adopted by Mammata. In reply to the possible 
question as to why the suggested sense is not classified into 
three categories—that which is objectively possible and so on , 
when the idea which suggests is classified so, Ruyyaka 
observes, the question of arranging the suggested meaning 
under three heads does not arise, because the character of 
that idea has no bearing on manifestation of the implied meaning 
itself. With the character of the expressed, which brings the 
unexpressed into light, however, the case is completely different : 
the nature of the suggestor exercises great influence not only 
on the form of the suggested, but on the process of suggestion, 
as well. In some cases, the expressed brings out a particular 
suggested, only because it is presented by the imagination of a 
character, introduced by the poet ; when presented by the 
poet himself the same idea fails to bring out the particular 
suggested sense and even when it is introduced by the 
imaginative faculty of a character, created by the Poet s Muse 
it does not bring any other implicit idea into comprehension. 
All these go to show T that the nature of the expressed is as 
much auxiliary to cognition of the suggested sense, as is the 
knowledge of context, time, place etc. Hence, Mammata 
is perfectly right in classifying suggestion based on material 
significance into three categories according to the difference 
in the character of the expressed matter alone, which goes to 
convey the unexpressed. 33 Following the footsteps of Ruyyaka, 
Visvanatha, also accepts without challenge Mammata s scheme 
of classification of Avthasaktimuladhvani : the divisions of this 
Dhvani, according to these thinkers, are as follows : 

(l) suggestion of a fact by a fact, which is objectively 
possible 
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(2) suggestion of a figure by a fact, which is objectively 

possible 

(3) suggestion of a fact by a figure, which is objectively 

possihle 

(4) suggestion of a figure by a figure, which is objectively 

possible 

(5) suggestion of a fact by a fact, which owes its existence 

to the imagination of the Poet 

(6) suggestion of a figure by a fact, which owes its existence 

to the imagination of the Poet 

(7) suggestion of a fact by a figure, created by the Poet’s 

imagination 

(8) suggestion of a figure by a figure, created by the Poet’s 

imagination 

(9) suggestion of a fact by a fact, which owes its existence 

to the Imagination of a character, created by the Poet’s 

Muse 

(10) suggestion of a figure by a fact, which owes its existence 

to the Imagination of a character, created by the Poet’s 

Muse 

(11) suggestion of a fact by a figure, created by Imagination 

of a character, who himself is a creature of the Poet’s 

Intuition 

(12) suggestion of a figure by a figure, created by Imagination 

of a character, who is a creature of Poetic Intuition. 84 

As an illustration of an expressed idea, which resides in 
the outside world, as well, and does not exist in the realm 
of the Poet’s imagination alone, Anandavardhana quotes the 
stanza : 

Evam vadini devarsau paisve pituradhomukhT / 

Lilakamalapatra-ni ganayamasa Parvati //, where the 
counting of lotus-petals, it is pointed out, conveys the idea of 
bashfulness ; the suggestiveness of this type of matter, 
Abhinavagupta remarks, is irrespective of any poetic description 
and imaginative remoulding. As an example of an expressed 
idea, which owes its suggestiveness to a new shape given to it 
by imagination of the Poet, he cites the Prakrta Gatha. : 
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Sajjei surahimaso na dava appai juaijanalakkhamuhe / 
Ahinavasahaaramuhe navapallavapattale anangassa sare //, 
where the sense that the spring-time is only arranging its 
shafts, which are to be aimed at ladies signifies the idea that, 
love-sickness, which has just now dawned in young ladies will 
develop gradually. In this Gatha, Abhinavagupta observes, the 
expressed meaning, as invented by the Poet's own imaginative 
faculty brings out the desired suggested content, in as much as, 
the simple statement that, in spring-time the mango and other 
trees are rich in fresh twigs and flowers is unable to bring 
the intended idea into comprehension. 85 In order to illustrate 
an expressed idea, which 'is brought into being by the imagina¬ 
tion of some one among the characters, created by the Poet, 
Anandavardhana refers to the verse : 

Sikharini kva nu nama kiyacciram 

Kimabhidhanamasavakarottapalj / 
Taruni yena tavadharapatalam 

Dasati bimbaphalam sukasavakah//, in 
which, as he says, the idea that the opportunity to taste a Bimba 
fruit resembling the lower lip of the lady is certainly a result of 
religious merit, amassed through performance of rigorous penance 
by the parrot conveys through suggestion the intention of the 
lover to please his lady-love : in explaining this, Abhinavagupta 
maintains, the simple statement that the parrot is biting the red 
Bimba fruit is unable to bring out the said implicit idea. 36 

It is interesting to note that Hemacandra detects the flaw 
inherent in this scheme, drawn originally by Anandavardhana 
and endorsed by Mammata, Euyyaka and Visvanatha : 37 he 
contends that, this classification is unnecessary and incongruous, 
inasmuch as the three above-mentioned categories of matter 
have the essential property of being the outcome of poetic 
imagination common to all : even a matter, which is objectively 
real does not form the subject-matter of a specimen of Poetic 
Art unless transfigured by the poet’s imagination ; and imagina¬ 
tive facutly of a character, created by the Poet’s Muse is nothing 
different from imagination of the Poet. Jagannatha draws a 
new scheme ; he observes that a matter invented by imagination 
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of the Poet and one invented by imaginative faculty of a charac¬ 
ter, created by the Poet, both these should be really classed 
under one single head and consequently, it is proper to speak of 
two typos of matter— svatahsambhavi and kavipraudoktimdtranis- 
panna , 88 Nagesa, however, defends the learned Dhvanikaia 
on this issue : commenting on the above observation cf Jagan- 
natha, he remarks that just as the prattle of a child is more 
attractive than the speech of an adult, similarly a matter in¬ 
vented by one of the Poet’s creations is more charming than that 
invented by the Poet himself, and so the learned Dhvanikara 
is perfectly right in drawing the line of demarcation between the 
two varieties of expressed sense-units. 39 

Anandavardhana extends recognition to a third type of 
Saml&ksyaJcramadhvani , in which the sound and sense-elements 
conjointly suggest the implicit : this type he names S ubdaratho- 
bhayasaktimuladhvani ; the unit of this Dhvani is a sentence 
or a compound expression, half the components of which are 
double-meaninged terms and consequently irreplaceable by 
synonyms, while the rest admit of substitution of synonyms 
in their places. Mammata accepts without challenge the proposi¬ 
tion of the learned Dhvanikara that in addition to S abdasaktimula 
variety of Dhvani there is another variety known as Ubhaya¬ 
saktimula : as an example of this, he cites the verse : 

Atandracandrabharana samuddlpitamanmatha,/ 

Tarakatarala syama sanandam na karoti kam//, in which 
the similarity between the particular heroine and night is 
brought into light through suggestion. Commenting on this, 
Govinda observes, the verse furnishes an example oi Ubhayasakti¬ 
mula, because while such terms as Atandracandr a etc., are 
irreplaceable by synonyms, such words as 4 Samuddipita' etc. 
are quite replaceable and both combine to bring out the desired 
suggested content. 40 Visvanatha follows Mammata on this issue, 
but there are others who are brave enough to strike a note of 
discordance. That the propriety of Anandavardhana’s scheme 
of classification formed the content of anxious thoughts of many 
Alamkarikas is evident from the attempt made by some of the 
commentators on Kavyaprakasa to differentiate the scope of 
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Ubhayasaktimuladhvani from that of Dhvani of S abdasaktimula 
variety. While in the Prakrta Gatha. : ‘ Pahthia na' etc. quoted 
as an example of Sabdasaktimuladhvani , only two terms * satthara 
and 4 payohara , which are irreplaceable by their synonyms 
play a prominent part in the matter of suggesting the implicit, 
the expressed matter playing only a second fiddle to it, in the 
stanza : 4 Atandracandrabharana 9 etc., cited as an illustration of 
Ubhayasaktimuladhvani , they point out, words replaceable by 
their synonyms and those which are incapable of being so 
replaced are evenly balanced, the number of each type being four 
—and the sound and the senso-elements combine to suggest the 
unexpressed. This defence of Ubhayasaktimuladhvani , however 
is extremely weak, because the Dhvani Theorists themselves 
maintain that in every case the sound and the sense-elements 
conjointly suggest the implicit : the argument that the Prakrta 
Gatha referred to above is recokned as an instance of Sabdasakti- 
mula , because in it two words do not admit of replacement of 
synonyms—makes all the more intense and legitimate the claim 
of the stanza, cited as an example of Ubhayasaktimuladhvani , 
in which as many as four words are irreplaceable by their 
synonyms to be regarded as an instance of Sabdasaktimuladhvani. 
Hemacandra gathers sufficient courage to go against the esta¬ 
blished tradition and to point out the inherent weakness of the 
classification, drawn by the ancients. He maintains that, the 
much-talked of Ubhayasaktimula of the ancients is nothing other 
than S abdasakthnula, because there also a prominent role is play¬ 
ed by the sound-element, without which the sense-element fails to 
bring the desired suggested content into light : accordingly, he 
cites the stanza, quoted by the ancients to exemplify Ubhaya¬ 
saktimuladhvani as an illustration of S abdasaktimula-dhvani.* 1 
The view-point of the ancients once again finds a staunch suppor¬ 
ter in Jagannatha, who defend their scheme with seemingly 
strong arguments : with meticulous care he draws the line of de¬ 
marcation between the scopes of these three varieties of Samla 
ksyakramadhvani and shows that a case of Ubhayasaktimula is not 
an instance of admixture of S abdasaktimula and Arthasaktimula . 

Though Mammata accepts Anandavardhana’s classification of 
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Samlaksyakramadhvani and extends recognition to a third variety 
known as Ubhayasaktimula he differs from his learned prede¬ 
cessor on the question of the nature of the suggested content 
in this variety. Anandavardhana does not give any example of 
Ubhayasaktimula type of Dhvani, but he cites a stanza in order 
to illustrate an exception to it : the stanza runs as follows : 

Drstya, kesava ! goparagahrtaya kincinna dratam maya 

Tenaiva skhalitasmi natlia 1 patitam kim nama nalambase/ 

Ekastvam visamesu khinnamanasam sarvavalanam gati- 

rgopyaivam gaditah salesamavatat gosthe harirvasciiam II 
Commenting on this Abhinavagupta observes that the use of the 
word ‘salesam’ meaning ‘covertly’ gives a fresh impetus to the 
function of denotation in conveying the idea that Krsna should 
shower favour on the particular milk-maid by allowing her the 
pleasure of his company,-an idea, which otherwise would have 
been communicated through the function of suggestion, render¬ 
ing the specimen of poetic Art an illustration of Ubhayasaktimula- 
dhvani. The idea, as pointed out by Abhinavagupta, which 
would have been conveyed through Vyanjana is the intention of 
the milk-maid,—in the language of Indian Poetics—a Vastu. 
Hence the observations of the learned Dhvanikara and his com¬ 
mentator reveal that both of them are of opinion that a sheer 
unembellished fact is capable of being comprehended through 
suggestion in this variety of Dhvani. Ruyyaka endorses Jihis 
view, as is evident from his remark that, the verse : ‘Panthia 
na’ etc. really furnishes an illustration of Vastudhvani of 
Ubhayasaktimula variety. It is interesting to note that though 
Mammata, and following him Visvanatha include Vastudhvani 
as one of the varieties of Sabdasaktimuladhvani, both of them 
maintain that a poetic figure alone is capable of being suggested 
conjointly by sound and sense-elements, or in other words, a 
case of Ubhayasaktimuladhvani is always an instance of Alarp,- 
kdradhvani : in it a fact brings a figure into light through the 

function of suggestion. 48 

The learned Dhvanikara pronounces a note of caution in 
this connection : the idea conveyed through suggestion per force 
of word or of meaning or of both sound and sense, he asserts, 
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should never be expressed in any form by the function of 
denotation : when the sense suggested through Sabdasakti or 
Arthasakti or Ubhayasakti is again expressed in words, the piece 
under consideration is reduced to a mere poetic figure from 
the status of Dhvani or if there be any asamlaksyakramadhvani 
besides the suggested sense in question, the latter becomes a 
sort of embellishment, somewhat different from the common 
poetic figures and enhances the effect of the emotional mood 
depicted. 44 And this happens, because in such a case the very 
essence of Dhvani, which consists in charm of the unexpressed 
content springing from its concealment is jeopardized. 

As the Dhvani theorists lay stress on the fact that, in a 
Dhvanikdvya the unexpressed content should remain concealed 
and thus should not be capable of being comprehended by one, 
not initiated into the hieroglyphics of Poetry, they maintain 
that, a piece of poetic creation in which the suggested sense is 
clear and consequently capable of being cognised by all consti¬ 
tutes a specimen of Gunibhutavyah'jya. Mammata classifies this 
type of Poetry into eight sub-types according to the character 
of the suggested sense, presented in the piece, the cases of 
the eight varieties being as follows : (a) where the suggested 

sense is as clear as the expressed one and is capable of being 
cognised by ordinary persons as well, (b) where the suggested 
sense becomes a sort of embellishment and goes to enhance 
either the effect of the emotional mood or the charm of the 
expressed or other unexpressed units, (c) where tho expressed 
is supported by the suggested, (d) where tho suggested is so 
concealed that, it is not possible even for refined appreciators to 
catch it, (e) where doubt exists as to the prominence of the 
expressed or the unexpressed, (f) where these two ideas stand 
on an equal footing in respect of prominence, (g) where the un¬ 
expressed is presented by modulation of voice and (h) where 
the implicit is by its very nature unattractive. 45 Visvanatha 
accepts this classification and quotes except in one or two cases 
the same stanzas, cited by Mammata a9 examples of these 
types of Poetry. As an illustration of the first sub-type of 
Guntbhutavyahjya , Mammata quotes the verse : 

17 
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Yasyasuhrt krtatiraskrtiretya tapta- 

suclvadhavyatikarena yunakti karnau/ 

Kancigunagrathanabhajanamesa so’smi 

JIbanna samprati bhayami kimavahami//, in which 

the expression : JIvanna bhavami conveys through indication 
the idea that, the life of the speaker is not worth-living and the 
purpose for taking recourse to Indication is to bring home the 
point that, for him death is a boon : this suggested sense, 
Mammata thinks, is as clear as the expressed, capable as it is of 
being understood even by ordinary men. As an example of the 
second sub-type, i.e. Gunibhutavyanjya of Aparanja variety, 
he cites the stanza : 

Ayam sa rasanotkarsi plnastanavimardanab/ 

NabhyrujaghanasparsI nivlvisramsanab karab// ; 
here, he points out, the feeling of love goes to heighten the 
effect of the tragic emotion, inasmuch as, recollection of 
dalliance done with the hero, now slain in the battle-field 
goes to redouble the grief of his wives, or in other words the 
sentiment of love presents in fuller relief the poignancy of 
grief, and thereby enables it to attain the status of Karunarasa. 
Mammata is of opinion that, examples of such poetic figures as 
Basavat , Prey as , Urjasvz etc. are instances of this variety of 
Poetry. Taking cue from the observations of Anandavardhana 
and Mammata, Govinda expressly states that, illustrations of the 
poetic figure Samdsokti , as well, constitute specimens of this 
variety, because in all such stanzas, the expressed, as embellished 
by the unexpressed appears as the main source of attraction. 
The distinction between the second and third sub-types of 
Poetry which is commonly known as Vacyasiddyah-jyavyanyya 
is extremely fine and so most of the commentators try to draw 
this line as clearly as possible. They say that, while in the 
second sub-type, the suggested serves as an embellishment to 
t he expressed, established, by itself, independent of the former, 
in |ho third sub-type, it serves as the very support of the expres¬ 
sed, which depends entirely on it for the establishment of its 
own self. The verse * 
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Bhramimaratimalasahrdayatam pralayam murccham 
tainab sarlrasadam/ 

Maranam ca jaladabhujagajam prasahye kurute 

visam viyogininam//, it is pointed 
out, exemplifies the third sub-variety, because the idea of 
poison, which is cognised through Vyanjand from the term 
* Visa , Abhidha of which is restricted to the sense of water 
serves as the very cause of establishment of the poetic figure 
Bupaka contained in the expression : ‘ Jaladabim,jag a \ non¬ 

comprehension of this suggested content, Govinda observes, is 
likely to render the expression an example of Sandeha-savikara 
between Upamd and Bupaka . As an illustration of the fourth 
variety of this Poetry, Visvanatha cites a stanza in which 
reference is made to one King Allavadlna who is often identi¬ 
fied with the Muslim ruler Alauddin Khilji. The stanza runs 
as follows : 

Sandhau sarvasvaharanam vigrahe prananigrahab/ 

Allavadina-nrpatau na sandhir na ca vigrahab// 
Commenting on this, Visvanatha observes, the idea that concilia¬ 
tion and bestowal, only these two expedients are to be applied 
in case of the mighty emperor Alauddin is such a secret that, 
it is difficult to be cognised by appreciators of Poetry even : 
hence it illustrates Asphntavyanyya type of Poetry. As an 
example of the fifth type, i.e. the type in which the prominence 
of the unexpressed forms along with that of the expressed a 
content of doubt, Mammata refers to the stanza : 

Harastu kincit parivrttaclhairya- 

scandrodayarambha ivamburasib/ 
Umamukhe Bimbaphaladharosthe 

vyaparayama,3a vilocanani//, in which, as 
he points out, it is not clear as to whether prominence belongs 
to the expressed idea of gazing at the face of Parvatl or to 
the suggested sense of desire to kiss : and this is so, because 
while the expressed is an Anubhava of the erotic emotion, deli¬ 
neated in the passage, the unexpressed is a Vyablncdribhdva of 
the same, and consequently, both are competent to bring the 
desired Basa into comprehension, independent of each other 
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This type is technically known as Sandigdhapradhdnyavyangya> 
type. In Tulyapradhanyavyanyya variety of Poetry, Mammata 
continues, the expressed and the unexpressed are of equaL 
prominence. Thus in the verse : 

Brahmanatikramatyago bbavatameva bhutaye/ 
Jamadagnyastatha mitramanyatha durmanayate//, which 
furnishes an example of Poetry of this variety, he points out, 
the expressed, namely the idea that, Parasurama will court 
friendship with Havana if he ceases to trouble the Brahmins is 
as much prominent as the unexpressed, namely the idea that, if 
Havana does not pay heed to the good counsel, tendered by 
Parasurama, he will annihilate the whole host of demons in the 
game way as he has destroyed the group of Ksatriyas : and this 
is s0> because Parasurama intends to press home the point that, 
to him both war and peace are of equal rank and that he has 
no special fascination for either of them : the prominence of the 
expressed is all the more contributed to by the mode of expression, 
particularly, as Govinda observes, by the use of the term 
‘ Durmanayate ’. In some cases, the implicit, presented by 
modulation of voice removes the incongruity of the explicit and 
thereby, renders it acceptable : in such cases the specimen. of 
poetic art is known as Kakvdksiptavyahgya variety of Gumbhuta- 
vijuhjya-kavya. Thus in the verse : 

Mathnami kauravasatam samare na kopat 

Duhsasanasya rudhiram na pivamyurastal)/ 
Samcurnayami gadaya na suyodhanoru 

Sandhim karotu bhavatam nrpatih panena//, the 
implicit idea of affirmation is cognised, as if, simultaneously with 
the explicit sense of negation, which being incongruous and 
inapplicable seems as absurd without the former. In drawing the 
distinction between Kakvaksiptavyahgya and Vacyasiddhyawja- 
vyah'jya varieties of Poetry, the commentators observe, while in 
the former, the unexpressed removes the incongruity of the 
expressed, already established, in the latter the uuexpresse 
serves as the very cause of establishment of the expressed. The 

Dhvani Theorists maintain that, a suggested content which by 

its very nature is unattractive renders a piece of poetic creation 
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an illustration of Gunibliutavyaivjya of Asundaravycihjya type. 
As an example of this variety of Poetry, Mammata cites the 
Gatha : 

YanIraku4ahgu44iRasaunikolahalam sunantle/ 

Gharakammavava4ae bahue slanti angain//, in which the 
suggested content, namely the idea that the lover, with whom 
an engagement was made has just now entered the grove—is not 
in the least charming : it is the expressed sense—the idea that 
the limbs of the village-girl are getting benumbed—which cons- 
titues the centre of attraction, inasmuch as, this numbness is 
an effect of love, which the girl bears for the village-youth and 
her eagerness to meet him, consequential threon. 

In conclusion, Mammata maintains that, this division is not 
exhaustive and the different varieties of Dhvani , enumerated 
before are capable of being traced of Gunibhutavyahjya , as well, 
since the counter-instances of the former constitute instances 
of the latter. This, however, is to be taken with certain amount 
of caution, because, as Mammata points out, those cases where 
a fact suggests a figure are never treated as instances of Guni- 
bhutavyahgya , but as illustrations of Dhvani alone. In support 
of his contention, he quotes an observation of Anandavardhana, 
which states that, a piece of poetic creation, in which an 
expressed fact brings out a suggested figure is always regarded 
as an instance of Dhvanikavya, because a figure is always charm¬ 
ing than a fact, and consequently in such a piece, the suggested 
necessarily excels the expressed in charm. 46 Govinda raises 
an interesting point here. If a figure is always charming than 
a fact, then how is it, he asks that a case where a figure suggests 
a fact is often treated as a case of Dhvani ? In reply to this, 
he asserts, an idea, which when conveyed through suggestion 
appears as charming loses much of its attractiveness, when 
signified through denotation : experience of connoisseurs 
of Poetic Art, he continues, bears witness to it. Thus the very 
fact that, an idea is communicated through expression takes 
away beauty from it, while the fact that it is communicated 
through suggestion imparts fresh beauty to it. In a case where 
a figure suggests a fact, the figure being conveyed through 
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denotation loses much of its charm and the fact, on the other 
hand, being brought into light through suggestion gains in 
beauty : and so it is perfectly right, Gobinda concludes to 
regard it as an instance of Dhvani , 47 With a specimen of 
poetic art, in which a fact suggests a figure, however, the 
position is completely different : here the suggested figure 
excels without fail the expressed fact in charm, because first, 
a poetic figure by its very nature is more attractive than an 
unembellished fact and secondly it becomes all the more 
attractive being communicated through suggestion. It is for 
this reason that, Anandavardhana affirms that, such a poetic 
creation is always to be treated as a specimen of Dhva?iikavya : 
and Mammata closely follows the learned Dhvanikara on the 
issue. 

Following the footsteps of Anandavardhana, Mammata 
extends recognition to Citra as a variety of Poetry and classifies 
it into two types : Poetry abounding in figures of sound and 
Poetry abounding in figures of sense. As every content of Poetry 
is capable of being grouped either under Vibhava or under 
Anubhava , Rasa is bound to manifest itself in each and every 
specimen of poetic art : still Citra variety of Poetry is described 
as Avyanjya , because, as Mammata maintains, in this Poetry 
comprehension of Rasa is not clear. The two-fold classification 
of Citra seems to be untenable, at the first sight, because 
the relation between a word and its corresponding concept being 
inseparable, a figure, pertaining to a word ornaments the 
meaning, as well, and a figure, belonging to a meaning, embelli¬ 
shes the word, also. For this reason, Bhamaha while recording 
the view-points of his predecessors, according to some of whom 
a poetic figure pertaining to sense is a real instrument of 
decoration, since sense alone is related primarily to Rasa and 
according to others a figure belonging to sound is a true instru¬ 
ment of decoration sin.ee sound alone is created by a Poet, 
observes that, both are wrong and the correct view is this that, 
each type of Alamkara serves to heighten the beauty of both 
word and meaning, inasmuch as, a word is as much helpful to 
suggestion of an emotional mood as is a concept, and a meaning 
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is as much a creation of the Poet’s muse as is its corresponding 
word. Thus though every Alomkara pertains really to both 
sound and sense, a division is made between Poetry abounding 
in figures of sound and that abounding in figures of sense on 
the ground of prominence or subservience of either of these two 
t> pes of figures of speech: in a S abdacitrakavya t the poetic figure 
belonging to sound is more prominent than that belonging to 
sense, in an Arthacitrakavya the position is just the reverse : 
in it the figure pertaining to sense is more prominent than that 
pertaining to sound. 49 




















CHAPTER IY 

THE THEORY OF RASA 


I 

Explanation of Technical Terms : 

The postulation of Dhvani of Asamlaksyakramavyahgya type 
leads us to the discussion on Rasa , theory relating to which 
forms one of the most important aesthetic foundations of Sanskrit 
Poetics. The starting point of all discussion is the meagre text 
of Rasasutra y formulated by Bharata, whose exposition on it 
is as abstruse as the aphorism itself. In reply to the query, 
put forward by the sages as to what constitutes the essence of 
Rasa , which is so well-known in the circle of connoisseurs of 
dramatic art, Bharata places forth the famous dictum, which 
simply states that, Rasa is brought into being through the 
combination of the factors, known as Vibhava , Anubhava and 
Vyabhicciribhava. 1 The explanation of the dictum, as furnished 
by Bharata himself is as ambiguous and vague as the text of 
the dictum : it points out that, Rasa is referred to by the term 
Rasa , because it is relished by refined appreciators in the same 
way as a fine drink is relished, both having distinctive flavour 
of their own. Drawing this parallelism further, Bharata states, 
just as a nice beverage is composed through admixture of a 
number of ingredients, similarly Rasa is brought into being 
through combination of a number of Bhavas : just as, he 
continues, a plate of rice, the flavour of which is heightened 
by other cooked dishes of vegetable or fish or meat is tasted by 
appreciators, who derive pleasure at the time of tasting the food, 
in a similar manner a Stliayibhava y to which additional flavour 
is imparted through combination of Vibhavas , Anubhavas and 
Vyabhicaribhavas is relished by spectators, initiated into the 
hieroglyphics of drama, who derive elevated pleasure at the 
time of appreciating the specimen of dramatic art : hence, he 
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concludes, a Rasa is commonly known as Natyarasa , 2 This 
observation makes it clear that, according to Bharata, Rasa is 
relished by a spectator only at the time of witnessing of a 
theatrical performance, a corollary to which is this that, Rasa 
is not relished by a refined reader, as he peruses a specimen of 
Poetic Art, or in other words, Rasa is incapable of being presented 
in forms of Poetry, other than drama. Though Bharata describes 
Rasa in connection with drama only, the writers, affiliated to 
the Dhvani school give it a much more wide scope and explain 
Rasa not only in relation to drama, but in relation to Poetry 
in general. Thus Abhinavagupta relying on the observation of 
his venerable teachers remarks, Rasa is experienced by a refined 
reader, even when a drama is read out to him, but as it is 
relished in the same way in which it is enjoyed at the time 
of witnessing a theatrical performance, it is often referred to 
as Natyarasa. At the time of listening to the recital of a 
dramatic composition, a man of poetic sensibility sees, as if, 
the very characters present before him : as his mind by its own 
nature gets concentrated on the events described in the play, 
the necessity of presenting different characters on the stage or 
catering music does not arise in order to make his mind steady 
and free from distractions. This necessity is felt to keep the 
mind of an ordinary man concentrated on the incidents of a 
Play : as he lacks in trained intellectual powers, he is unable 
to imagine the presence of different personages before him and 
consequently stands in need of being a spectator to the imitation 
of the characters, done by the actors. 8 It is for this reason that 
while in a specimen of dramatic art Rasa is experienced by all, 
in a specimen of poetic art this is relished only by persons, 
endowed with poetic sensibility : the observation of Bharata 
that, the gates of dramatic art, which as he names, the fifth 
Veda are thrown open to all—to Brahmanas and Sudras alike— 
bear testimony to it. 

The ambiguity and vagueness of Bharata’s aphorism, coupled 
with his silence on the exact nature of the relation which the 
Vibhava and other factors bear to Rasa give rise to a number 
of doctrines, which differ amongst themselves on the connotation 
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of the two most controversial terms—‘ Samyoga y and i Nispatti\ 
used in the Sutra. Before entering into the intricacies of these 
doctrines, it is necessary to ascertain the meanings of the 
technical terms Vibhava , Anubhava , Vyabhicaribhava and Sthayi¬ 
bhava , as understood by the ancients. 

Bharata defines Bhava y the basis of Rasa as one, which 
brings into existence the sense of Poetry through four kinds of 
representation,—imitation by speech, costume, gesture and 
psychic changes : it is an element, which, as he says, makes one 
realise the main import of a Poem ; he, also, explains it on 
authority of his learned predecessors as a particular mental 
condition,—a definite state of consciousness,—a feeling which 
is shared along with others by a refined spectator at the time 
of enjoying a specimen of dramatic art. Bharata speaks of three 
categories of Bhavas — Sthayibhava , Vyabhicaribhava and Satt- 
vikabhava y all of which go to make the import of Poetry sensed : 
yet, as he puts it, it is Sthayibhava , alone, which is brought to a 
relishable condition through Vibhava , Anubhava and Vyabhicari¬ 
bhava .. Following the old method of introducing parallelisms, he 
says that, just as though all human beings are possessed of same 
limbs, yet some of them only attain kingship, others only follow¬ 
ing them and carrying out their mandates, similarly though the 
Sthayibhava and the Vyabhicaribhava , both are feelings, yet 
only the former is elevated to the status of Rasa t the latter, 
along with Vibhavas and Anubhavas going only to help in its 
proper manifestation. 

The Alcmkarikas define a Sthayibhava as a feeling, which is 
incapable of being subdued by another Bhava whether compatible 
or incompatible, and which subsists in the mind for a long time : 
a Sun.aribhava or Vyabhicaribhava , on the other hand is fleeting 
in character and consequently is comparable to a flash of lightn¬ 
ing ; it appears and disappears during the experience of a 
Sthayibhava . 4 Bharata does not try to draw any distinction 
between these two types of feelings, nor does he assign any 
reason as to why a particular feeling is regarded as a permanent 
one (Sthayibhava) in contradistinction to another, which is 
described as fleeting in character ; he finishes his duty simply 
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by naming and defining eight Sthayibhavas and thirty-three 
Vyabhicaribhavas. Abhinavagupta is the first critic to maintain 
that, this classification of feelings is psychologically sound, and 
is not the product of mere caprice of the rhetoricians. The nine 
Sthayibhavas , he points out, exists permanently in every human 
mind in the form of latent impressions : they are evoked and 
developed by adequate causes and in proper circumstances, and 
when these causes and circumstances are withdrawn, they get 
back to their dormant conditions : Vyabhicaribhavas , on the 
contrary, exist only so long as the exciting causes are there and 
when these causes vanish, the Bhavas also cease to exist without 
leaving any trace whatsover behind. Abhinavagupta clarifies 
this difference by citing, an illustration : when, says he, the 
statement that ‘one is fatigued’ is made, the question that at 
once ^ arises is ‘why’ ? : when, on the contrary, the statement 
that ‘Ram is full of heroism’ is made, the question that arises 
is ‘in whose presence ?’ The first question relates to the cause 
that gives rise to exhaustion and the second to the agency 
that brings out what already exists. This, Abhinavagupta 
asserts, is sufficient to show that, while a Vyabhicaribhava 
does not exist in the form of a latent impression, but is 
generated by exciting causes, a Sthayibhava exists in the 
form of an impression and is called into play simply by 
exciting causes and circumstances. The Sthayibhavas , 
Abhina\agupta continues, are acquired by a human being since 
his very birth, inasmuch as, he naturally feels sexual love 
for his opposite sex, experiences sorrow when something 
cherished or adored is destroyed, becomes angry upon one who 
destroys the cherished, experiences a feeling of spiritedness 
and consequently is prompted to do such acts as he cannot per¬ 
form in the ordinary state of his consciousness, feels the 
dawning of fear at the sight of terrible things, experiences 
disgust at the perception or idea of some unwholesome or dirty 
object, meets with astonishment at the preception of some 
extra-ordinary or super-natural phenomenon, feels mirth as he 
preceives an incongruity in the form of an erroneous action or 
mutilated dress or speech etc. and experiences a feeling of 
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self-abasement blended with complete indifference towards 
worldly objects as he ponders over the transitoriness of these 
things. As these feelings dawn upon all human beings without a 
single exception, they are regarded as Sthayibhavas , the only 
difference between the psychological condition of one man from 
another being this that, while the feeling of love is predominant 
in one, that of fear is prominent in another, that of anger i3 
supreme in yet another and so on. The Vyabhicaribhavas , on 
the other hand, Ahhinavagupta maintains, are not acquired by a 
human being since his very birth : some of these feelings are 
not experienced by a man even for a single time during his 
whole life : thus, for instance a Yogin, addicted to an exciting 
drink may not experience the feeling of fatigue caused by some 
bodily exertion or that of inactivity from weariness and the 
lilco,— a saint, who has unearthed the mystery of the universe* 
may not feel pride and so on. Then again the Vyabliicarib lavas 
exist only so long, as the exciting causes are there, while the 
Sthayibhavas continue to exist in the form of latent impressions, 
even when the exciting causes cease to be present. In support 
of this observation, Ahhinavagupta quotes a statement of Patah- 
jali, which says that, the very fact that Caitra feels attachment 
for a particular girl does not mean that he has aversion for 
others. 5 In conclusion, Ahhinavagupta remarks, the Sthayib'iavas 
an* so many coloured strings to which remain sparsly tied the 
Vyabhicaribhavas having their parallels in stones of different 
hue : just as the colour of the string is reflected on the stones, 
similarly the Sthayibhavas influence considerably the Vyabhicari¬ 
bhavas : then again as the stones of different shade tinge the 
intervening threads with their attractive hues, similarly the 
Vyabhicaribhavas, in their turn, influence the Sthayibhavas and 
render them relishable. This analogy of a garland, introduced 
by the learned critic shows the mutual dependence of Sthatii 
and Vyabhicaribhavas ; the Sthavi forms the basis of the 
Vyabhicariy which being completely dependent on the former 
bears no relation to the mind independently, but nevertheless it 
helps the former to attain a relishable state. 6 

Apart from Sthayi and Vyabhicaribhavas , Bharata speaks 
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m anotner category of Bhavas, which he names Sattvikabkavas 
Hemacandra justifies this classification and observes that 
Sattvikabkavas, dawning in the mind, in which the quality of 
goo ness ( Sattva ) is brought into prominence are purely mental 
in character and are to be scrupulously distinguished from 
tears and perspiration, with which they are usually erroneously 
identified. When the feelings are experienced by a mind, in 
which the grossly material portion is prominent, the conscious 
ness itself becomes benumbed and this state, he remarks, is 
called Stambha when they are realised by a mind, in which 
watery portion is conspicuous, the mind melts and this state is 
called Asm when they are experienced by a mind, in which 
the fiery portion gains uppermost, the soul is either converted 
into a liquid form or it loses its original colour : the first 
of these two states is known as Sveda and the second as 
Vatvarnya, when the feelings, he continues, are enjoyed by 
a mind in which the ethereal portion gains prominence, cons¬ 
ciousness loses its very self even and this condition is known 
as Pralaya and when the feelings are experienced by a mind, in 
which the airy portion is the most conspicuous, the mind either 
thrills or shutters terribly or completely loses its normal 
tone^and these states are referred to respectively by the terms 
Bomanca. Vepathu and Svarabhanga. Paralysis, perspiration, 
tears etc. which are purely physical changes point out to the 

existence of these psychic conditions and thereby to that of 
such permanent feelings as love, grief and the like and therefore 
are nothing but Anubhavas. Hemacandra asserts that, the view 
expressed by him represents the conviction of the AlamkSrikas 
affiliated to the school cf Bharata. 7 Though Bharata and 
Hemacandra draw a line of demarcation between Sattvikabkavas 
and their correspending physical changes, through which they 
are usually brought into expression by_ actors and consequently 
which constitute Anubhavas, other Alamkarikas do not distin¬ 
guish between Sattvikabkavas and Anubhavas. Thus Mammata 
does not grant separate recognition to Sdltvikabhdvas, implying 
thereby that they are capable of being comprehended under 
Anubhavas, and Visvanatha, though expressing this view in clear 
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and unambiguous language at the beginning tries to reconcile the 
view of Mammata with that of Hemacandra by introducing the 
parallelism of the relation existing between a cow and a bull. A 
bull though identical with a male cow is different from a female 
cow : in a similar manner a Sattvikabhava though identical with 
an Anubhava is distinct from it, inasmuch as, it represents a 
state of mind, in which the quality of goodness is brought into 
prominence, while an Anubhava represents only a physical 
change. This attempt to justify the stand-point of both 
Mammata and Hemacandra on the part of Visvanatha by intro¬ 
ducing the analogy of the relation existing between a cow and a 
bull shows that Visvanatha regards Sattvikabhava as a species of 
the genus Anubhava . 6 

While Sthayibhava and Vyabhicaribhava constitute the 
internal factors leading to aesthetic realisation, Vibhava and 
Anubhava, coming not from the ordinary world, but from the 
poetic one represent the external factors of such experience. 
Bharata says, the terms Vibhava, Kdrana , Nimitta and Hetu are 
synonymous units ; a Vibhava, he asserts, is called so, because it 

presents a permanent feeling, brought into expression through 

different methods of representation in such a way, as it becomes 
a fit object of relish, or in other words, it makes the permanent 
mood capable of being sensed. The causes of such permanent 
feelings as love and the like when described in Poetry or pre¬ 
sented on stage are termed Vibhavas. The feelings experienced 
in ordinary world are purely mundane in character and the 
causes which give rise to such feelings are also purely earthly in 
nature : the feelings experienced at the time of perception of 
Poetry, however, are transcendental, inasmuch as, they always 
generate supreme unmixed bliss in the mind of the appreciator, 
and the causes which give rise to such feelings are correspond¬ 
ingly supernormal in construction : these extra-normal factors 
leading to aesthetic experience, the Alamkarikas refer to by the 
term ° Vibhava . The Alamkarikas classify Vibhava into two 
types • Alambana and Uddlpana. Alambanavibhava refers to the 
person or the object in respect of whom an emotion is experi¬ 
enced and whose appearance is directly responsible for evocation 
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of the particular emotion ; Uddipanavibhava refers to the move¬ 
ment of that person or object, as also to the situation or the envi¬ 
ronment in which he is placed and which are helpful in intensi¬ 
fying the emotional experience. 9 Thus Sakuntali represents the 
Alambanavibhava of the erotic emotion experienced from percep¬ 
tion of the drama Sakuntala and the loveliness of her youth, as 
also the calm surroundings of the hermitage situated on the bank 
of the river MalinI constitute the Uddipanavibhava of that 
emotion : in a similar manner, the wife of the Yaksa, pining in 
separation from her beloved represents the Alambanavibhava of 
the emotion ot love-in-separation, experienced from perception of 
the Meghaduta and the advent of the rainy-season stands for its 
Uddipanavibhava. An Alambana , as the critics say, causes an 
emotion, while an Uddipana enriches it. Before concluding his 
discussion on the Vibhavas, Visvanatha introduces an interesting 
topic concerning the classification of the Hero and the 
Heroine : he divides and subdivides men and women, as 
Alambanavibhavas of the erotic emotion into numerous classes 
and sub-classes on the basis of their age, behaviour, situation 
and mutual relationship. The exuberant details and elaborate¬ 
ness with which Visvanatha and his learned predecessors treat 
this subject capture possibly the imagination of the dramatists, 
whose strict adherence to these canons of dramaturgy is respon¬ 
sible for delineation of types rather than individuals in their 
l>lays. 

Bharata defines an Anubhava as a factor which indicates a 
permanent mood, imitated through words, gestures and organic 
changes, implying thereby that, the term is to be taken not only 
to mean what occurs after a Bhdva, hut to mean what suggests 
or indicates a Bhava. It is a matter of our ordinary experience 
that, when such feelings as love, hatred or anger appear in the 
mind they manifest themselves through certain bodily or 
organic changes or actions. The Alamkarikas maintain that, 
these actions or changes, which are nothing but ensuents of 
these moods and are consequently regarded as ordinary effects 
in commonplace world, when presented in Poetry or on stage 
are regarded as extra-normal Anubhdvas, and hence the parti- 
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II 

Theories on Aesthetic Experience : 

Bharata’s cryptic dictum taxes greatly the ingenuity of 
commentators, who offer different explanations of the central 
terms : Samyoga and Nispatti appearing therein •, while some 
say that Samyoga conveys the idea of mere combination and 
Nispatti that of production, others maintain that the two terms 
signify respectively the concept of the relation existing between 
the Probans and the Probandum and that of inference and so on, 
and upon the explanation of these two much-discussed terms 
depends the solution of the important problem as to what 
actually the process of aesthetic realisation consists in and what 
relation do Vibhava, Anubhava and Vyabhicaribhava bear to 
Rasa in this process. 

Bhattalollata is the earliest commentator to offer a solution 
to this puzzling problem. He is of opinion that, Rasa is a 
developed form of a permanent mood, which attains maturity 
as it comes in contact with the Vibhava , Anubhava and 
Vyabhicaribhava •, the Vibhava, he says, generates this mood, 
while Anubhava manifests it and Vyabhicaribhava offers nourish¬ 
ment and thereby helps it to develop into Rasa . Thus according 
to Bhattlollata, the relation of producer and the produced exists 
between the Vibhava and the Rasa and that of indicator and 
indicated between the Anubhava and the Rasa t which i 9 related 
to the Vyabhicaribhava in the same way as is a nourished to its 
nourishment. Though an Uddipanavibhava is related to the 
Rasa in the same way as an excitor is to the excited, inasmuch 
as, it stimulates the produced mood, and as such the relation of 
producer and produced is incapable of being asserted of Uddtpa - 
navibhdva on the one hand and Rasa on the other, yet as an un¬ 
stimulated feeling is not experienced at all, so a stimulant is as 
much regarded as a producing agent as is the actual producer 
cause, which is only the Alambanavibhava , and consequently, 
Bhattalollata makes the general statement that,th e Vibhava gene¬ 
rates the mood. The doctrine that Rasa is a mature mood seems 
to receive the approval of Darujin,inasmuch as,in.his dissertation 
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on the poetic figure Basavat, he makes it clear that, the feeling 
of love is developed into Srhgara-Basa as it comes in contact 
with its excitants and accessories. 11 Bhattalollata maintains 
that, Basa, which is nothing but a mature feeling belongs 
actually to the original personage, whose character is imitated 
by the actor on the stage. This Basa, he continues, is then 
superimposed on the actor by the absorbed spectator, who is 
deluded into the belief that the skilful actor himself is the 
original personage and as such possesses the emotion possessed 
by him. Subsequently the spectator perceives this emotion, 
belonging actually to the original personage but not now 
superimposed on the actor and the consequence is that, he enjoys 
pleasure. Thus, aocording to Bhattalollata, at the time o 
appreciation of the drama Sakuntala, the absorbed spectator 
gathers such perceptive knowledge as this Dusyanta is possessed 
of love with reference to Sakuntala and through this cognition he 
realises pleasure. Jagannatha raises an interesting point here. 
At the time of appreciation of Sakuntala, he points out, the 
actor, who is taken as identical with the original personage 
remains present before the spectator and as such it is quite 
possible to have visual perception of the said actor, now mistaken 
for the original character : but how can the feeling of love 1 e 

perceived through visual organ, which is competent to cognise 

only a tangible thing, with which it establishes direct contact^ 
In reply to this, Jagannatha states, the emotion of love ’ 
is an adjunct to Dusyanta in the present case is compre en 
not through ordinary perception, but through an extraor ^“^ 
one in the same way as the fragrance of a P^ ce o sandal ' W °^ 
is cognised by the visual organ. The Naiyiyika holds that, in an 
ordinary perception the sense-organ perceives that object only 
whl L fit to bo cognised by it end which is present before ,t 
at that particular time j in case of an extra-ordinary perception 

however, the sense-organ perceives even such an object which 

is not competent to be cognised by it and which is not even 
present before it and that is why the form of perception is called 
an extra-normal one. When one sees a piece of fragrant sandal- 
wood exhibited in the show-case of a selling centre and remarks, 
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1 see a piece of fragrant sandal-wood’, direct contact of the 
piece of wood is certainly established with his visual organ, 
which comprehends the wood through the process of ordinary 
perception, but fragrance not being a proper object of cognition 
of the said organ is cognised through a process of extraordinary 
perception, as is effected by Jnanalaksana-sannikarsa . la In 
Jnanalaksatpa-sannikarsa memory itself serves to effect the 
relation between the organ and the thing perceived, and conse¬ 
quently, as the Naiyayika says, a man who has perceived the 
fragrance of a piece of sandal-wood in past occasions, alone, is 
able to cognise the sweet scent of the wood, even though its 
contact is not established with his organ of smell : in such a 
case, a remote connection of the visual organ is established with 
fragrance, the form of connection being this : the organ is 
conjoined with mental apparatus, which in its turn has conjunc¬ 
tion with soul, in which inheres the knowledge concerning 
fragrance : it is this remote relation of the object with the 
organ which effects perception in this case. In a similar manner, 
Jagannatha points out, in the doctrine propounded by Bhatta¬ 
lollata, the realisation of feeling, which appears as an attribute 
of the actor now taken as the original personage occurs through 
a process of extra-ordinary perception, the means of this process 
being Jnanalaksana-sannikarsa and that of the actor, whose 
identity is established with the hero through a process of 
ordinary perception. 13 This exposition of the doctrine 
adumbrated by Bhattalollata makes it clear that, he takes the 
term Samyoga, occurring in the dictum of Bharata to convey the 
idea of connection and the term Nispatti to signify the sense of 
superimposition, the meaning of the whole dictum being this 
that, Basa, which is nothing but a mood attaining maturity as 
it comes in close contact with the Vibhava, Anubhava and 
Vyabhicaribhava is perceived after it is superimposed on the 
actor, taken as the hero himself. 14 

The doctrine of Bhattalollata does not find favour with the 
Alamkarikas, because there are a number of weak points in it. 
It states that, Basa is a developed mood, but this statement is 
open to serious objection. Bharata scrupulously maintains a 
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distinction between Sthayibhava and Rasa, showing thereby" 
that the one is incapable of being equated with the other : had 
Sthayibhava and 1Rasa been identical, then the great exponent 
of dramaturgy would have formulated definition and classifica¬ 
tion of Sthayibhavas and not of Rasas. Moreover the assump¬ 
tion that, Rasa is a developed form of an emotion renders it 
necessary to postulate gradation in Rasa t since an emotion 
becomes intense gradually and reaching a certain point starts to 
wane. The assumption that, there are different degrees of Rasa 
in rank, however, seems absurd, since, as the authorities on the 
subject assert, Rasa is a blissful state of ego, which consists in 
relish only and in which knowledge of other knowables is com¬ 
pletely obliterated. In reply to the question as to why does an 
invalid cognition of an emotion generate subjective pleasure in 
the spectator, Bhattalollata simply cites the instance of an 
invalid cognition, which one has of a snake in respect of a lope 
and points out that invalid cognition often gives birth to real 
actions in men, inasmuch as, a men who mistakes a rope for a 
snake experiences fear and an impulse to run away : in a similar 
manner, he continues, the wrong notion that, the actor is possessed 
of an emotion, which belongs actually to the original character 
gives the spectator subjective pleasure. Unfortunately the* 
parallelism introduced by Lollata fails to serve the purpose for 
which it is drawn. An invalid cognition does not necessarily 
give rise to pleasure : it, on the other hand, generates such 
feeling as are experienced from valid cognition of the things 
concerned. The perception of a snake produces fear, trembling 
and an impulse to run away and consequently the false cognition 
of a snake in a rope also produces the same effects. Hence it is 
only natural for a spectator to experience such feeling, as is 
realised by him, in case the original personage with his ori¬ 
ginal feelings appear before him—and this feeling is not 
necessarily pleasure. The assumption that invalid cognition 
produces pleasure without fail, even though its corresponding 
valid cognition produces pain or hatred is equally untenable, 
since it attributes greater power to false cognition. Moreover, 
it is not clear as to why perceptive knowledge of an emotion 
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belonging to one generates pleasure in the mind of another, 
particularly when it is experienced thatr, the tasting of delicious 
food by one does not bring satiety to another. 

The next critic to formulate a theory on aesthetic experience 
is ^ankuka. While Bhattalollata describes Rasa as a developed 
permanent feeling, ^ankuka regards it as an imitation or copy 
thereof and says, when an actor personates Rama, the spectator 
has with regard to him the idea that ‘this is Rama himself* ; 
but this idea is of a peculiar kind being of the same nature 
as the idea of a horse which one has in respect to the picture 
of a horse ; this idea, which he calls Gitraturaganyayanusarint - 
Pratiti is different from all the four kinds of ordinary notions : 
(a) it is not of the nature of ordinary right notion that ‘Rama 
is the person*, which is confirmed by a subsequent cognition 
that ‘this is Rama himself* ; (b) nor it is of the nature of 
ordinary wrong notion such as ‘this is Rama*, which appears in 
regard to one who is not really Rama, and which is removed by 
subsequent cognition that, ‘this is not Rama* ; (c) nor it is of 

the nature of ordinary doubtful cognition such as ‘this person 
may or may not be Rama* *, (d) nor it is of the nature of 

commonplace cognition of similarity such as ‘this person resem¬ 
bles Rama*. The actor on the stage on account of his extra¬ 
ordinary simulating faculty, peculiar costume and other devices 
of stage-make-up is recognised by the spectator on the Gitra - 
turaga analogy as the original character. The actor by reason of 
his superior imitative faculty cleverly exhibits on the stage the 
Vibhavasy Anubhavas and VyabhicaribhavaSy which though 
artificial and unreal are not known to be so to the spectator, 
who by means of these experiences through the process of a 
peculiar inference the permanent feelings, such as love and the 
like as existing in the actor, now known as the original 
personage. The feeling, thus inferred to exist in the actor is 
not real, but only a semblance of that which existed in the 
original character and because it happens to be an imitation of 
the real mental condition, Sankuka asserts, it is referred to by 
the term Rasa. Thus, at the time of appreciating the drama 
Sakuntala in which love-in-union is predominantly depicted, the 
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spectator derives such an inferential knowledge as, ‘This 
Dusyanta is possessed of love with reference to Sakuntala’, and 
in a similar manner at the time of witnessing to the theatrical 
performance of the dramatised version of the Meghaduta his 
inference takes such a form as ‘This Yaksa is possessed of 
anguish, separated as he is from his consort’. This inference, 
Sankuka maintains, is different from ordinary logical process 
of inference, because in it the thing inferred is of a peculiar 
type and consequently, it invariably causes delight. The above 
exposition of Sankuka’s doctrine makes it clear that, according 
to him the term Samyoga occurring in the dictum of Bharata 
signifies the sense of existence of the relation of universal 
concomitance ( Vyapti ) and the term Nispatti present there 
conveys the idea of inference ( Anumiti)> and consequently, the 
complete dictum of Bharata means this : Rasa is inferred from 
the Vibhava , Anubhava and Vyabhicaribhava , with which it> 
bears the relation of universal co-existence. 15 

Though Sankuka agrees with Bhattalollata in declaring 
Rasa as belonging actually to the original personage, he differs 
from the latter on many vital points. Bhattalollata thinks that, 
a permanent mood develops into Rasa as it comes in conjunction 
with the Vibhava , Anubhava and Vyabhicaribhava , but Sankuka 
asserts that, an imitation or a copy of such a mood attains the 
status of Rasa, Secondly, according to the former, the knowledge 
of the spectator that the actor is the original personage is an 
erroneous idea, while according to the latter, this notion is 
different from all the four kinds of ordinary notions and is of 
the nature of an idea, which one has of a horse in respect of a 
picture of a horse. Thirdly, while Bhattalollata states that, the 
knowledge derived by the spectator that this Dusyanta is 
possessed of love for Sakuntala’ is perceptual cognition, Sankuka 
asserts that, this is inferential one. Jagannatha furnishes a clue 
to this difference of opinion between the two great commenta¬ 
tors on this important issue. He refers to a principle which 
determines the respective strength of perception and inference 
in those cases where totality of conditions of these two valid 
instruments of cognition is equally present. The principle is 
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this that, in those cases where the content of these two instru¬ 
ments of knowledge is one and the same, perception prevails 
over inference and in those cases where the contents are 
different, inference prevails over perception. Thus when one 
sees a lion before him and hears its roar, he does not infer the 
presence of a lion from its loud deep sound, even though the 
conditions of inference are equally present : in such a case he 
perceives the lion by his visual organ, i.e. to say, the knowledge 
derived by him is perceptional in nature, and this is so, because 
the same lion constitutes the content of both these instruments 
of cognition. The assumption that when the same thing consti¬ 
tutes the content of both perception and inference, the former 
prevails over the latter is necessary in order to account for the 
perceptional nature of a right notion which occurs after a doubt¬ 
ful cognition. This cognition is exemplified by such knowledge 
as this may be a tree-trunk or a man’,—a knowledge, w’hich 
arises through comprehension of attributes, common to both tree 
and man and non-comprehension of features, special to either 
of them. As soon as the characteristic feature of man, namely 
possession of hands and feet is grasped, the dubious notion 
yields place to the certain knowledge, such as ‘this is undoubt¬ 
edly a man. Belying on the experience of ordinary man, 
the Naiyayika describes this certain knowledge as perceptional 
in nature, even though it is capable of being inferential in 
character, inasmuch as, the condition of inference, which is such 
a notion as this is possessed of hands and feet, which necessarily 
co-exist w T ith manhood’ is equally present in this case. The 
Naiyayika contends that, here the same man constitutes the 
content of both perception and inference and consequently the 
condition of perception being more strong than that of infer¬ 
ence, the certain knowledge, following the doubtful cognition 
is perceptional in nature. In a similar manner, the assumption 
that, when the contents of perception and inference are different, 
the latter prevails over the former is necessary in order to 
justify the very existence of inference as a separate instrument 
of valid cognition. The stock-illustration of inference, as furni¬ 
shed by the Naiyayika is the cognition that, the hill is fiery, 
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because there is smoke on it : the condition of inference, which 
is technically known as Paramarsa and which consists in the 
knowledge concerning the presence of the probans, which co¬ 
exists invariably with the probandum on the subject is in the 
stock illustration, the knowledge that the mountain possesses 
smoke which necessarily co-exists with fire. This knowledge, ser¬ 
ving as the condition of Anumana y the Naiyayika argues, inheres 
in soul and consequently is capable of being perceived mentally, 
inasmuch as, the condition of such mental perception, which 
consists in contact of soul with mind is also present. The 
application of the principle under consideration, however, rules 
out the possibility of such mental perception of Paramarsa , as 
a result of which such inferential knowledge as, ‘the hill is fiery’ 
occurs, instead of such perceptive notion as, ‘the hill as possess¬ 
ed of smoke, which invariably co-exists with fire is cognised by 
me’. Here inference gains mastery over perception, because the 
contents of these two are different : while Paramarsa , consisting 
in a form of knowledge, residing in soul through the relation of 
inherence constitutes the content of Pratyaksa , an external 
object in the form of the hill as possessed of fire constitutes the 
content of Anumana. Sankuka is perfectly right, Jagannatha 
points out, in describing the knowledge derived by the spectator 
at the time of witnessing to a theatrical performance as inferen¬ 
tial in nature, because while the actor, now known as the origi¬ 
nal personage is the content of Pratyaksya, semblance of mental 
condition belonging to .him is the content of Anumana. 16 It is 
interesting to note that, though Jagannatha speaks of two 
different contents of Pratyaksa and Anumana in course of analys - 
ing the knowledge derived by a spectator at the time of wit¬ 
nessing to a theatrical performance, a proper examination of this 
cognition reveals that the same object constitutes the content of 
both these valid sources of knowledge. Bhattalollata who des¬ 
cribes the knowledge of the spectator as preceptive in character 
maintains that, cognition of the actor, now taken as identical 
with the original personage is effected through ordinary process 
of perception and that of his adjunct feeling through an extro- 
ordinary process, based on Jnanalaksa7ia-sannikarsa y showing, 
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thereby, that the actor, now identified with the original charac¬ 
ter and possessed of permanent moods such as love and the like 
forms the content of Pratyaksa : this original personage as 
possessed of permanent feelings constitutes the content of 
Anumana y as well. Thus the content of both Pratyaksa and 
Anumana is one and the same thing and consequently, the 
principle referred to by Jagannatha to justify the inferential 
nature of the knowledge derived by the spectator fails to serve 
the purpose for which it is introduced : instead of substantiating 
its inferential character it goes to establish its perceptional 
nature. This difficulty can somehow be avoided by assuming 
that the condition of inference gains mastery over that of extra¬ 
ordinary perception even in those cases where the same thing 
makes up the content of these two instruments of cognition. It 
is for this reason that the clever logicians declare that the con¬ 
ditions of Anumana prevail over those of Pratyaksa under all 
circumstances. The acceptance of this view renders a certain 
notion appearing in the wake of a dubious one a specimen of 
inferential knowledge and thus goes against our ordinary experi¬ 
ence, but, nevertheless, as this principle is in conformity to the 
law of simplicity, it seems more sound and acceptable. 

Abhinavagupta cites a lengthy criticism against the theory 
of Sankuka, which, as he says, is offered by Bhattatauta. 
Sankuka, Bhattatauta argues, is wrong in describing Easa as an 
imitation or copy of a permanent mood, in as much as, it does 
not appear as such either from the stand-point of the spectator 
or from that of the actor or from that of the critic and even the 
great exponent of dramaturgy Bharata does not refer to Easa as 
a semblance of a mental condition. The description that Easa is 
a copy of a mood presupposes the existence of a thing other than 
the mood present before the spectator. When someone tastes a 
delicious drink before us, then and then alone we say that, in 
this manner another person drinks wine : this makes it clear 
that a notion relating to similarity develops only when a thing 
other than the thing imitated remains present before us. This 
thing, however, is conspicuous by its absence in the case of 
Rasasvada : the object which appears as a copy of a permanent 
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mood is unfortunately, not traced here. Such psychic changes 
as horripilation or perspiration and such effects as tossing of 
arms or sleeplessness are incapable of being regarded as this 
object, because while these changes and effects are perceptible 
entities, the feelings of others lie beyond the scope of perception 
and the difference between these two categories of objects being 
so wide, the one cannot be regarded as an imitation of the 
other. Secondly only one who knows the original is in a position 
to observe that a particular object is a mere imitation of the 
said original. As the spectator does not know the mental con¬ 
ditions of the original character, it is not possible for him to 
cognise the inferred mental conditions as semblance of those, 
existing in the original character. The argument that as the 
Vibhavas , Anubliavas and Vyabhicaribhanas , exhibited by the 
actor are unreal, being copies of those belonging to the original 
personage, the Sihayibhava inferred from them also is artificial 
and a mere copy of the actual Bhava belonging to the Hero,— 
introduced in order to save the situation does not improve the 
position much. If the spectator realises the Vibhavas and the 
like as unreal entities he cannot infer mental conditions at all 
from them and if he accepts these as real ones, which, accord¬ 
ing to Sankuka himself he does, he cannot cognise the inferred 
mental conditions as semblance of those, belonging to the origi¬ 
nal character. Fog, cognised as smoke leads to inferential know¬ 
ledge of real fire and not to that of such objects, which resemble 
fire, as glow of light and so on : in a similar manner, it is 
natural for the Vibhavas and the like, comprehended as real 
entities by the spectator to generate in his mind an inferential 
knowledge of real mental conditions and not of copies thereto. 
Then again, according to Sankuka, Bhattatauta points out, the 
knowledge of the spectator that, the actor is the original 
character is a peculiar cognition, being different from all the four 
recognised categories of cognition : this assertion, Bhattatauta 
continues, is unsound, inasmuch as, this notion is capable cf 
being comprehended under either right or false cognition,—right 
when it is not replaced by a subsequent cognition and false 
when it is removed by a right notion coming in its wake. The 
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conception of the Gitraturaya cognition, he proceeds, is not 
different from that of the cognition of similitude and as such is 
not something peculiar. Each time a spectator witnesses a 
theatrical performance of the same play, he regards every actor, 
who imitates the character of the original personage as the 
Hero himself, and this he does, because he notices the presence 
of the common characteristic Ramahood in all of them. This 
analysis shows that, at times the spectator recognises the actor 
as bearing similitude to the original character,—at times, he 
regards him as identical with the Hero himself,—and at other 
times he becomes aware of the difference of the actor with the 
original character, and consequently, his idea is not distinct 
from four recognised notions. Just as the spectator does not 
regard Basa as a copy of a mood, similarly the actor also does 
not recognise it as a semblance of a mental condition. Through 
his learning and practice he presents on the stage merely 
external manifestations of the mental conditions, pertaining to 
the Hero, who remains unseen and thus as he does not see the 
original, it is not possible for him to imitate it : rather he 
remains fully conscious of the fact that he is not imitating any¬ 
body. Nor is Basa a semblance of a mental condition from the 
stand-point of the connoisseur of Poetic Art •, the concept of a 
copy presupposes the existence of an original, which unfor¬ 
tunately remains unnoticed by the connoisseur and consequently 
he is unable to recognise Basa as a copy or imitation of a mood. 
Then again, Bhattatauta continues, nowhere in his work does 
Bharata describe Basa as a semblance of a mental condition and 
this silence of the great exponent of dramaturgy on this issue is 
sufficient enough to refute the contention of Sankuka that Basa 
is an imitation of a mood, belonging actually to the original 
personage. 

In his eagerness to escape the blame of momentariness 
of the Basa- realisation, Sankuka assumes that, a series of 
inference, prompted by a desire for further inference takes 
place in the mind of the spectator, as a result of which he 
derives uninterrupted pleasure for a number of hours. This 
presumption is unsound, because, firstly, the. desire for further 
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and further inferences, generated in the mind of the spectator 
is very likely to distract it and thereby obstruct the realisation 
of Rasa , and secondly, eagerness to know the probandum ceasing 
after its comprehension, the desire for further and further 
inferences is not likely to continue for a considerable period of 
time. A critical analysis of the theory, propounded by Sankuka 
thus, reveals that, it has very slender legs to stand upon. 

Bhattanayaka shifts the emphasis from the objective to the 
subjective side and attempts, for the first time, to explain Rasa 
by analysing the inward experience of refined appreciators : he 
refutes the view-points of the earlier theorists and sets up a 
theory of aesthetic enjoyment (Bhoga). Rasa , Bhattanayaka 
argues, is neither known nor produced nor is it revealed. The doc- 
trines of Bhattalollata and Sankuka, which assume that knowledge 
concerning Rasa, which belongs actually to the original character 
develops in the mind of the spectator as a result of which he 
derives supreme bliss—fails to explain properly the enjoyment 
of disinterested pleasure by him. It is not clear, he continues, 
as to how and why cognition of feeling, pertaining to one produces 
pleasure in the mind of another. The realisation of Rasa is 
competent to generate supreme bliss in the mind of the spectator, 
if cognised as belonging to his own self only : unfortunately, 
however, the absence of Vibhavas, Anubhavas and Vyabhicari- 
bhavas , related to the spectator does not allow us to describe 
Rasa as capable of being perceived mentally by him, as belonging 
to his own self. Sakuntala, with reference to whom love is 
generated in the mind of Dusyanta is an Alambanavibhava of 
the Hero only and it is not possible for the spectator to accept 
her as his own Vibhava. The argument that, as it is natural 
for the spectator to feel attracted towards a, lady, the universal 
attribute determining whom is present in Sakuntala even, so it 
is possible for him to consider her as his Vibhava does not lead 
us anywhere, because the spectator remains fully conscious of 
his difference with the Hero to whom Sakuntala is related 
as a Vibhava. Moreover a thing is regarded as a true Vibhava 
only when it forms the content of certain spontaneous negative 
knowledge, or in other words only when such knowledge im- 
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plying denial of positive attribute or attributes develops con¬ 
cerning the object, knowledge as is spontaneous, and not a 
make-believe one. Thus the spectator is in a position to 
recognise, at the time of witnessing presentation of a drama, 
depicting the erotic emotion only that character as his Vibhava 
with reference to whom he possesses such negative knowledge 
as she is not unfit to be enjoyed by him : in a similar manner 
only that character concerning whom there is such definite 
knowledge as he or she is not unfit to be wept for is competent 
to constitute a Vibhava in a drama, delineating the tragic 
emotion, and so on. The enunciation of this principle becomes 
an imperative necessity in order to preclude extension of recogni¬ 
tion as a Vibhava to a sister of the spectator, as he sees dramatic 
representation of a play, depicting love-plays of his own sister : 
though this sister is endowed with the universal attributes of a 
lady, yet the spectator is not able to oonsider her as his own 
Vibhava , because with reference to her he has this positive 
knowledge that, she is unfit to be enjoyed by him. 17 What 
happens in the case of a sister occurs in the case of Sakuntala 
or Sita also : as with reference to her as well, such a knowledge 
as, she is unfit to be enjoyed by him grows in the mind of the 
spectator, he finds it impossible to reckon Sakuntala or Sita, as 
his Vibhava . The argument that, the spectator thinks himself 
identical with the hero for the time being and this idea of 
identity impedes dawning of such knowledge in his mind, as a 
result of which he recognises Sakuntala or Sita as his own 
Vibhava is without aDy force, because generation of this sense 
of identity itself is open to serious objection, inasmuch as, 
it is very difficult for a small spectator of modern age to think 
himself identical with such great emperors of ancient times 
as Dusyanta or Rama, whose difference with his own self is so 
marked. Thus due to lack of proper Vibhavas y Anubhavas and 
Vyabhicaribhavas , Rasa does not develop in the mind of the 
spectator and consequently, the question of its realisation through 
a process of mental perception does not arise. Nor is Rasa 
capable of being explained away as a product of verbal testimony, 
because such an explanation is likely to render' its realisation 
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an unattractive one, in the same way as conceptual cognition 
of ordinary expressions, describing love-plays leads more to 
hatred or bashfulness than to supreme bliss. Nor realisation 
of Rasa , Bhattanayaka continues, is a case of recollection, 
because recollection occurs of those things alone, which are 
cognised before and Rasa, not being a comprehended entity, the 
question of its remembrance does not arise. Nor is Rasa mani¬ 
fested because manifestation or revelation occurs of an existent 
entity alone and Rasa being a non-existent entity, revelation 
is incapable of being asserted of it. The argument that, as the 
permanent feelings, such as love and the like lie in the form of 
latent disposition, their manifestation or revelation is not 
impossible, introduced in order to justify revelation of Rasa is 
dangerous, because it puts into prominence the inclination of 
the spectator to acquire more and more Vibhabas and the like, 
which are helpful to clear and clearer revelation of these 
impressions, and so long as this eagerness is there in the mind 
of the spectator, it is not possible for him to derive distintersted 
pleasure and relish Rasa, in which knowledge of all other know- 
ablos is completely lost. Thus, Bhattanayaka concludes, neither 
perception nor production nor revelation is capable of being 
asserted of Rasa, which is enjoyed in connection with the 
Vibhdvas throuuh the relation of the enjoyer and the enjoyed 
(Bhojya-Bhojaka). 

The words incorporated in a Poetic expression, Bhattanayaka 
asserts, are different from those used in an ordinary linguistic 
expression: such words, as are polished by use of literary 
excellences and poetic figures in Kavya and by the four types 
of acting in Ndtya, he continues, are possessed of three functions 

_ Abhidlid, Bhavakatva and Bhojakatva or Bhogikrti. This 

Abhidhd, however, is not merely denotation : an extended 
meaning is given to it, so that it may include Laksaria or Indica¬ 
tion in its scope and thus embrace the two functions already 
admitted by previous speculation. The primary denotative power 
of terms and propositions, first of all, Bhattanayaka says, 
explains to us their respective meanings and therebyjnakes us 
acquainted with the Vibhdvas, Ambhdvas and Vyabhicaribhavas. 
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After this Bhavakatva comes to operate : with reference to SIta 
or Sakuntala it obstructs generation in the mind of the appre- 
ciator of such knowledge as is detrimental to aesthetic reali¬ 
sation and presents those characters in their generalised 
forms. To state more clearly, it produces the desired negative 
knowledge, which is so essential for the recognition of a parti¬ 
cular character as his Vibliava in the mind of the appreciator 
and thereafter causes that particular character to appear in its 
universal and impersonal aspect as opposed to the particular 
and individual. Thus Sakuntala does not appear as a particular 
lady, belonging to a particular place and particular era and 
standing in a particular relationship with a particular person and 
having a particular social status ; she appears as a woman 
in general,—as a lovely maiden at the threshhold of youth, 
and the love of Dusyanta for her also sssumes a detached nature, 
i.e. it appears without any reference to the person who loves 
or the object loved. The power of Bhavakatva, Bhattanayaka 
oontinues, serves to purge the mind of the perceiver of his 
mundane prepossessions, so that during the perception of the 
literary phenomenon he does not think of anything else. Hence 
Bhavakatva is capable of being described as the power of gene¬ 
ralisation, which makes the Vibhdvas as well as the Sthdyibhdvas 
sensed in their general characters, without any reference to 
their specific properties, and at the same time clears the mind 
of the perceiver of his earthly prejudices. Then by a third 
function called Bhojakatva of Bhogakrttva the attribute of 
Sattvaguna, residing in the mind of the spectator is brought into 
prominence by subordinating the elements of Rajas, that goes to 
distract the mind and Tamas, that makes it hard and devoid of 
responsiveness, as a result of which the mind of the perceiver 
becomes steady and his own self, consisting in the nature of 
bliss shines in its undimmed glory. Enjoyment of pleasure after 
this is inevitable to the perceiver as the eternal bliss of his 
consciousness, latent in him is relished in natural course : for 
this reason, he realises nothing but pleasure, whatever be the 
emotional quality of his object of perception. According to 
Bhattanayaka, Rasa consists in the permanent mood, experienced 
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in its generalised form, and enjoyed subsequently by one’s own 
consciousness, partaking of the nature of bliss, as also in this 
process of enjoyment itself . 18 This enjoyment, Bhattanayaka 
asserts, differs from enjoyment of pleasure in the ordinary wor 
in that it is impersonal, while pleasure in the ordinary world is 
the result of personal possessions and advantages. It is different 
also from Yogin’s supreme bliss, in that the Yogin sees only the 

Brahman, i.e. bliss itself, while the spectator at the theatre or 
the absorbed reader at the closest sees and derives enjoyment 

from objects like the parties to love and other emotions on the 
B ta«e. In supreme bliss (Brahmdnanda), there is complete detach¬ 
ment from the world : in the enjoyment of aesthetic pleasure 
(Rasananda), on the’ other hand, there is dissociation, no doubt, 
but attention on plurality of objects, like the Vtbhavas , Am- 
bhavas and Vyabhicaribhavas makes for the incompleteness of 
concentration. So the spectator’s pleasure, Bhattanayaka main¬ 
tains, is not Brahmananda itself: it makes only a nearest appreach 
to this. Thus, it is clear that, this critic takes the terms So*- 
yoaa’ and ‘Nispatti', occurring in the dictum of Bharata o con¬ 
vey respectively the ideas of presentation in generalised forms 
and enjoyment, the whole dictum meaning this : Bnjoymen 
occurs of Rasa, which is nothing other than the bliss-portion 
of self, having for its adjunct a permanent latent disposition, as 
is experienced due to the prominence of Sattvaguna in the mm 
of the perceiver after the generalisation of the Vibhavas an 
others through the function know as Bhavakatva .. In e view 

of this critic, the different stages in the appreciation of Poetry 
are acquaintance with the Vibhavas and others,-their realisation 
in universal character and freedom from mundane prepossessions 
of the appreciator, consequential upon it, and gaining o pro¬ 
minence by Sattvagvna in his mind-effected respectively by 
the functions of Abhidhd, Bhavakatva and Bhojakatva, of which 
the first operates in the outside world, the second m the external 
world as also in the realm of the appreciator s mind and the 

third only in the mind of the perceiver. 

The answer of Abhinavagupta, an ardent advocate of t e 
doctrine of Dhvani to the problem of aesthetic experience is a 
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bit different from the solution, offered by Bhattanayaka. The 
observation of Bhattanayaka that Rasa is not realised, he points 
oufc, is perfectly right, if it is meant for refuting the contention 
of Bhattalollata or Sankuka that, the spectator derives percep¬ 
tive or inferential knowledge of Rasa , which belongs actually to 
the original personage : if, however, it is intended to preclude 
completely the realisation of Rasa , then it sounds absolutely 
absurd, in as much as, the existence of a thing, not realised 
or known is incapable of being predicated. Beyond Pratiti or 
perception of Rasa , he asserts, there is no such process as 
Bhoga or enjoyment, and nothing is gained by giving it a new 
name : just as perception* inference, conceptual cognition, 
analogy, all these are but different forms of knowledge, simi¬ 
larly experience of Rasa, also, is a different type of cognition, 
the causes leading to it being extra-ordinary ones, but that does 
not mean that this is not realised at all. In a drama, the 
Vibhavas , Anubhavas and Vyabhicaribhavas lead intially to in¬ 
ference of mental conditions, belonging to the original personage, 
which are comprehended through the process of conceptual 
cognition in a poem and thus the experience of Rasa takes at 
the outset the help of two well-known instruments of cognition, 
bub nevertheless, the experience itself is completely different 
from the recognised forms of knowledge, effected as it is by the 
function of suggestion. Rasa , Abhinavagupta observes, is 

suggested by the union of the permanent mood with the Vibhavas 
etc. through the relation of the suggested and the suggestor 
( vyohgya-vyanjaka-bhava ), or in other words, the Pratiti of 
Rasa is nothing other than Abhivyalcti or manifestation through 
the power of suggestion, resulting in an extra-ordinary state 
of relish, known as Rasaua y Asvada or Carvona. The objection 
of Bhattanayaka that, revelation or suggestion, which is capable 
of being predicated of an established existent entity only is 
incapable of being asserted of Rasa , which is brought into being 
at the time of its comprehension—is untenable, because what 
is revealed is the bliss-portion of our own consciousness, which 
is an eternal entity. This bliss-portion of our soul, Abhinava¬ 
gupta points out, manifests itself in it3 undimmed glory as the 
19 
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curtain of ignorance, which shrouds it usually in ordinary life 
is removed by the extra-ordinary power of the function of 
suggestion. The argument that, Vyanjana is competent to 
bring a sense alone into light proves of no avail, because, the 
champions of this function ascribe to it an extra-normal and 
unlimited power, which, they say, is capable of creating wonders 
like the magician’s wand. Hence Bhocia , proposed by Bhatta¬ 
nayaka is nothing other than Abhivyakti. The function of 
Bhojakatva , postulated by Bhattanayaka brings into prominence 
the quality of Sattva in the mind of the perceiver and thereby 
making it steady and free from all distractions allows the bliss- 
portion of his soul to flash fortli automatically. What is 
accomplished by Bhojakatva in the doctrine of Bhattanayaka, 
Abhinavagupta points out, is actually carried into effect by 
Vyanjana , in as much as, this function, also, leads to revelation 
of the same bliss-portion by removing for the time being the 
curtain of nescience : and the results produced by both the 
functions being the same, Bhojakatva is capable of being equated 
with Vyanjana , 2 ° 

Thus disposing of the power of Bhojakatva , Abhinanagupta 
turns to the other power assumed as Bhuvakatva by Bhatta¬ 
nayaka. The function of Bhavakatva y being stimulated by the 
use of literary excellences in a Poem and the four recognised 
types of acting in a Drama, Bhattanayaka thinks, presents the 
VibLuvas in their universal and impersonal aspect and at the 
same time sets the mind of the spectator free from mundane 
prepossessions. Commenting on this belief of Bhattanayaka, 
Abhinavagupta remarks that, there is no necessity, as well as no 
authority for assuming this separate function, because the 
Vibhavaa and others appear automatically in their general 
character to a man of trained intellectual powers, for whom 
really a specimen of poetic art is intended. The observation of 
Bharata— 4 Kavyarthan bhavayanti iti bhavah' implies Bhavakatva 
to be an inherent capacity of of all Bhavas y 21 a capacity to 
cause comprehension of the sense of Poetry, the sense indi¬ 
cating the principal sense consisting in Basa : the Bhavas, 
Abhinavagupta points out, are named so. because they lead to 
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aesthetic experience ; as generalisation is the first step necessary 
for attainment of this experience, the power, inherent in them 
oarnes it into effect. The function of Bhavakatva, Bhattanayaka 
hinks, is assisted in Poetry by the absence of blemishes and 
introduction of figures and literary excellences and in drama by 
the four types of acting : this literary device of the artist or 
imitative faculty of the actor, however, Abhinavagupta observes, 
puts the appreciator in an appropriate frame of mind, so that it 
becomes possible for him to find out a general relation with 
the Yibhavas and others, appearing in their universal and imper¬ 
sonal aspect or abstract form and thereby to realise the principal 
sense of Poetry, consisting in the relish of Basa. Hence, the 
so-called Bhavakatva of Bhattanayaka, Abhinavagupta points out, 
consists in nothing more than a suitable use of Guna and 
Alantkara in a poem and a proper employment of the four types 
of acting in a drama for the ultimate purpose of awakening Basa 
through the function of suggestion, pertaining to both sound and 
sense. An analysis of the view-points of Bhattanayaka and Abhi¬ 
navagupta reveal that both these scholars accept the principle of 
generalisation of characters and their mental conditions, but 
whereas according to the former, this generalisation is effected 
by a separate function known as Bhavakatva, according to the 
latter, this is effected naturally in the mind of a man of trained 
intellectual powers, whose intellect is helped by the employment 
of Gunas and Alamkaras in a Poem and the four typos of acting 
in a Drama. Abhinavagupta is of opinion that, the much-talked 
of generalisation is produced incidentally in the process of effect¬ 
ing revelation of the bliss-portion of one’s own consciousness, 
wh.ch happens as the curtain of nescience is removed by the 
supernormal function of suggestion. In our daily life, ignorance 
xoeps our real nature shrouded, as a result of which the idea of 
difference haunts us : as soon as this nescience, causing the 
depressing sense of distinction goes, that idea also vanishes and 
the generalisation of the characters and mental conditions 
is accomplished automatically. Generalisation, as Govinda 
remarks, does not consist in understanding the characters and 
their mental conditions as related to all persons, but rather in 
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their realisation in universal and impersonal aspect as opposed 
to the particular and the individual : in fact to enjoy Rasa is to 
transcend all limitations . 22 Thus, according to Abhinavagupta, 
generalisation is but a by-product of Abhivyakti. The argument 
that Vyanjand being competent only to manifest an accompli¬ 
shed entity in the same way as light is competent to reveal only 
an existent jar, it is not possible for it to produce generalisation 
does not disprove the contention of Abhinavagupta, because all 
indicators incidentally produce effects, inasmuch as, light also 
goes to bring removal of darkness into effect. For this reason, 
while drawing the distinction between the theories, adumbrated 
by Bhattanayaka and Abhinavagupta, Jagannatha rightly 
observes that, the former differs from the latter only at the 
postulation of a new function, which he calls Bhdvakatva 2 * 

Taking cue from ^ankuka’s Citraturaga-pratiti , Abhinava¬ 
gupta asserts that, the spectator experiences a peculiar sensa¬ 
tion at the time of witnessing a theatrical performance : because 
of his uncommon costume, he does not regard an actor as an 
imitator, nor does he consider him to be the imitated hero him¬ 
self, and thus the person appearing before him is neither taken 
as an ordinary man of present times nor as an extraordinary 
personality of ancient age. In a similar manner, the moods 
inferred from the Vibhavas and the like are cognised by him in 
their idealised or abstract forms without existing in any concrete 
person and divested of all particularities : he regards them as 
being related strictly neither to the actor nor to the original 
character nor to his own self. This explains the interest taken 
by him in realisation of Rasa y which he would not have shown 
in case of its comprehension as a mood pertaining strictly to 
another person : this also accounts for the fact that ordinary 
feelings of pain and hatred, hope and disgust, horror and despair 
are not experienced by him at the time of appreciation of a 
Play . 24 

Though Jagannatha observes that, Bhattanayaka differs 
from Abhinavagupta simply at this presumption that, postula¬ 
tion of a separate function known as Bhdvakatva is necessary in 
order to explain generalisation of the Vibhavas and others, there 
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is another important point of difference between the two. Abhi¬ 
navagupta introduces a novelty by maintaining that, the Sthayin 
or the permanent mood, inferred from its laukika causes and 
effects remains in the hearts of appreciative spectators and 
readers in the subtle form of latent impression, which is evoked 
at his perception of the generalised Vibhavas etc., implying 
thereby that, aesthetic experience is absolutely dependent on 
existence of corresponding impression in the heart of the man 
who experiences Rasa. Expanding this dictum, Vis vanatha states, 
men who are not endowed with subtle impressions (of love and 
the like), acquired either in this or in previous birth are not 
competent to enjoy aesthetic delight : this explains, he conti¬ 
nues, non-realisation of Rasa by dry and insipid Grammarians 
and Mimamsakas, who, according to Dharmadatta, are as good 
as seats in the auditorium . 28 On reading a poem or witnessing 
a drama, this permaraent mood, remaining in the form of a 
latent impression in the mind of a perceiver, Abhinavagupta 
asserts, is awakened by the depicted Vibhavas , which cease to be 
called laukika causes, but go by the name of Vibhavas in poetry 
and drama, and which are taken in their general form without 
specific connections. The generalisation spoken of here is to be 
understood as excluding the individuality, not only of the 
characters in the piece, but of the Sahrdaya himself,—of his 
friends and foes. Why this is so is quite clear. If it does not 
exclude his personality, his own interest in guarding himself 
from observation, say in love-making—is sure to interfere with 
his enjoyment of aesthetic pleasure : if his enemies are 
not excluded, his passion of hatred or anger or revenge is 
likely to interpose itself between his mind and enjoyment of 
pleasure : if his friends are not excluded, his passions like 
joy at their success and sorrow at their failure are likely 
to interpose themselves similarly ; if, on the other hand, 
the personality of friends or foes of the Sahrdaya is totally 
excluded, then he is not likely to consider Rasa as a 
veridity and consequently, to feel attracted towards its realisa¬ 
tion. To quote Abhinavagupta, aesthetic realisation is 
'Vitavighnd Pratitil i ’. 90 The generalised Vibhavas and the rest, 
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he maintains, call into play the latent Sthayibhava in the reader 
and the spectator, and this also is understood only in a general 
way, without any reference to himself as an individual. The 
latent impression which is aroused strictly belongs to the specta¬ 
tor, but by the process of generalisation it also appears in its 
abstract form. The process referred to above tends the spectator 
to loose the sense of his narrow individuality, and the common 
flow of thoughts, concerning his own joy and sorrow, gain and 
loss, hope and despair,—in short, multifarious problems of life 
stops, at least, for the time being : as his personality is rendered 
docile, the reader or the spectator loses his special form and is- 
raised to a wider and higher plane of consciousness, being con¬ 
ducted to which lie feels that, the mood is not relished by him 
alone, but by all persons of poetic sensibility. Abhinavagupta 
describes this celestial mental state as 1 Sarvasamajikanarri 
Ekaghanata 27 In his doctrine, generalisation presents itself in 
two aspects,: on the one hand, it presents the V'ibhavas and the 
rest in their universal and impersonal forms, and, on the other, 
raises the spectator or the closest reader to a wider and higher 
plane by lulling his sense of individuality into sleep. When the 
personality of the perceiver is sent to sleep, pleasure is derived 
by him in natural course, because the function of suggestion by 
removing the veil of nescience manifests to him the bliss-portion 
of his own being Abhinavagupta interprets the dictum of 
Bharata to mean this that, revelation in its undimmed splendour 
occurs of Rasa , which is nothing but a permanent mood relished 
by the bliss-portion of one’s own consciousness or this conscious¬ 
ness itself having a permanent mood for its adjunct through the 
function of suggestion, pertaining to the Vibhavas y Anubhavas 
and Vy abide aribhav as , the meanings of the two much-discussed 
terms Samyoga and Nispatti being respectively the function of 
sugsestion and revelation itself .* 8 The greatness of this realisa¬ 
tion, which consists in supreme bliss is not to be lowered, Abhi¬ 
navagupta cautions, by attempting to equate it with inference 
or recollection. As a refined reader or spectator perceives 
poetry, he does not simply infer a mental condition belonging 
to another person, himself remaining neutral, nor does he re- 
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collect his past mental condition : what he actually does is thab 
he experiences his own mood and being. For this reason, Abhi¬ 
navagupta points out, Bharata leaves the term ‘ Sthayi * unmen¬ 
tioned in his dictum, inasmuch as, use of the term is likely to 
cause this wrong notion that, Rasa consists in inference of a 
mood, belonging to a person, other than the appreciator himself. 
With all emphasis at his command, he asserts that, Rasa is 
something different from permanent mood : it is not that, the 
mood itself is converted into Rasa . The statement that, the 
Sthayi becomes transformed into Rasa t however, is made loosely 
through courtesy, because the causes and effects of Sthayiy 
which is a laukika one are converted into Vibhavas and Anubha - 
vas of Alaulcika-Rasa , which is brought by them alone to a 
relishable state. Hence, he observes, the remark is to be taken 
with a grain of salt and not too literally . 29 

The realisation of Rasa , Abhinavagupta maintains, being 
dependent on comprehension of Vibhavas, Anubhavas and 
Vyabhicaribhavas lasts so long as cognition of these factors lasts 
and ceases to exist when the latter vanishes. And this happens, 
because the Vibhcivas evoke the latent impression in the appre¬ 
ciator and thereafter by removing the curtain of nescience causes 
the bliss-portion of his own being to manifest itself : conse¬ 
quently, when the Vibhavas and the rest cease to be compre¬ 
hended, the said curtain of nescience covers his own being again, 
as a result of which he fails to experience elevated pleasure. This 
realisation, he further asserts, takes the form of a Samuhalam- 
bana type of knowledge, inasmuch as, it embraces for its content 
multiple objects, as the Vibhava, Anublidva , Vyabhicaribhava 
and Sthayibhava ; but it is different from the usual type of 
such cognition, in which the objects forming the content are 
realised as distinct from one another, since in it, the excitant, 
ensuent, accessory and the mood itself lose their individual 
traits and merge into one greater whole. For this reason, the 
Dhvani theorists explain the phenomenon of Rasa under the 
analogy of a beverage, in which the taste of the ingredients— 
sugar, camphor and others is not relished separately and thus, 
which gives, taste different from that of its constituents. This 
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indissoluble unity of taste, they observe, constitutes the essence 
of aesthetic experience . 80 

In his eagerness to establish the Alaukiha nature of Basa , 
Abhinavagupta describes it as forming the content of cognitions, 
opposed to each other . 81 The comprehension of Vibhavas and 
the rest, he says, does not produce Basa , which does not admit 
of production at all, since it ceases to exist as soon this compre¬ 
hension, put forward as its efficient cause vanishes,—a feature, 
which is not noticed in the ordinary world, inasmuch as, the 
death of the potter, who is an efficient cause of the jar does not 
lead to destruction of the jar itself. The argument that, the 
principle involving the continuance of an effect in the event 
of destruction of its efficient cause is falsified by cessation of the 
feeling of pleasure, produced through a touch of sandal paste 
as soon as this touch ceases to exist—proves of no help, because 
in the instance cited above, destruction of touch does not lead 
to annihilation of the said pleasure, but rather, as Govinda 
points out, the cause being absent, the effect is not produced 
at all, and the pleasure already derived is obliterated by a 
quality opposed to it appearing next, in accordance to the princi¬ 
ple that, of special perceptible attributes, pertaining to pervasive 
entities, one is effaced by the other, closely following it. Nor 
is Basa capable of being described as an indicated entity, similar 
to a jar, which is revealed by a lamp, because the said paralle¬ 
lism is not applicable here : the jar forms the content of a 
cognition, produced by the lamp, which is absolutely distinct 
from it ; the realisation of Basa, on the other hand, is effected 
by comprehension of Vibhavas and the rest, which are not distinct 
from Basa itself, inasmuch as, experience of this phenomenon, 
characterised by indissoluble unity of taste is not separate from 
that of its constituents. Thus, the excitants, ensuents and 
accessories, Abhinavagupta asserts, neither produce Basa nor do 
indicate it : but, nevertheless, this implicit idea of paramount 
importance is not a figment of imagination, since it is experienced 
by all persons of poetic sensibility ; ascribing production of this 
experience to the thing experienced, Basa is capable of being 
described as a produced entity and in a similar manner, revela- 
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.tion, as well, is capable of being predicated of it, simply because 
it constitute the content of a cognition, embracing the Vibhavas 
and the rest. This cognition, Abhinavagupta continues, is dis¬ 
tinct from ordinary knowledge derived through common instru¬ 
ments of cognition, because whereas in an ordinary knowledge, 
the instrument of cognition itself is not known, in comprehension 
of Basa , the process itself does not remain uncomprehended ; 
this is distinct, also, from the knowledge relating to self derived 
by an immature Yogin y —knowledge, which is characterised by 
an idea of difference between the external world, on the one 
band, and self, on the other, as also from that derived by a mature 
Yogin y in which concentration on the self is complete : and this 
is so, because the experience of Basa is marked by effacement 
of knowledge relating to other knowables and concentration on 
plurality of objects like the excitants and the ensuents. Carrying 
this description further, Abhinavagupta maintains that, the 
cognition of Basa does not take the form of an indeterminate 
knowledge, because the totality of the excitant, ensuent, 
accessory and the mood itself constitutes its content and supreme 
bliss its determinant : nor does it assume the form of a deter¬ 
minate cognition, because when Basa is experienced, knowledge 
of other knowable vanishes completely, and consequently the 
idea of naming such realisation or giving a graphic description 
of it does not haunt the mind of the perceiver. 

In course of epitomizing the theory on aesthetic experience, 
as adumbrated by Abhinavagupta, Jagannatha, gifted with a 
true Vedantic insight points out the cases, where the tenets of 
the Vedanta system are applied in this doctrine. Just as on 
removal of its cover, the lamp reveals the objects present near 
it along with its own self, in a similar manner, he observes, on 
dismissal of nescience enveloping it, pure consciousness manifests 
the moods, attended with Vibhavas and the rest, as also shines 
forth in its undimmed splendour. The simultaneous manifestation 
of pure consciousness, partaking of the nature of bliss and the 
moods occurs, because, Jove, grief and the like being attributes 
of mind are capable of being comprehended by soul itself without 
the help of instruments of cognition . 83 This represents the 
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Vedantic stand-point, which differs from the Naiyayika doctrine, 
according to which, such attributes of soul as knowledge, desire, 
jealousy, bashfulness, fear and the like remain unknown at the 
first moment,—the moment they are produced and form at the 
subsequent moment the content of mental perception, effected 
through contact of the soul with the mind. The Vedantic doc¬ 
trine, however, does not recognise mental perception, because, 
as it says, such assumption entails a violation to the law of 
simplicity : the attributes of knowledge, love and the like, 
pertaining to the mind, it asserts, does not stand in need of 
any instrument of cognition for their comprehension, because 
they being associated with the soul are revealed by it as soon 
as they are brought into being. Hence, Jagannatha argues, 
simultaneous revelation of mood and own being of the 
appreciator occurs, as he experiences a piece of poetic creation. 
He raises a plausible objection that, thongh the mood being, 
an attribute of the mind is capable of being cognised by pure 
consciousness, the excitants and ensuents being external objects 
are incapable of being so comprehended and to this objection 
he himself offers a solution relying on the principle enunciated 
by the learned Vivaranacarya,—the principle, which states 
that, all such thing with reference to which knowledge or 
ignorance springs is revealed by luminous and conscious self. 
The Naiyayika, who extends recognition to the process of mental 
perception or Anuvyavasaya is of opinion that, the cognition 
concerning knowledge itself is effected through a process of 
ordinary perception and the content of this knowledge, without 
which knowledge becomes an unreality like the flower of a sky or 
the horn of a rabbit is comprehended through an extra-ordinary 
process, in which recollection connects the mind with the said 
content. The Vedantin does not recognise the process of 
Anuvyavasaya and asserts that knowledge being an attribute of 
mind is cognised by luminous self independent of any instrument 
of cognition : in order to establish the reality of this 
knowledge it is indispensable for him to maintain that, neces¬ 
sarily it concerns something, because knowledge with reference 
to its content alone is comprehended : consequently, this 
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content concerning which knowledge develops and becomes com¬ 
prehended, he points out, is also cognised by luminous and 
conscious self. What is true of knowledge is true of love, 
grief and such other moods, all of which are attributes per¬ 
taining to the soul, according to the Naijayika and belonging 
to the mind, according to the Vedantin. Just as knowledge 
free from its content is not cognised, similarly abstract love 
free from the parties between which this is generated is not 
comprehended and such is the case of other moods, as well *, 
and just as the content of knowledge is revealed by self- 
luminous self, though it is an external object, in a similar 
manner, Jagannatha asserts, the excitants and ensuents, though 
belonging to the external world are cognised along with the 
moods,—the attributes of the mind by soul without the help 
of any instrument of cognition. In support of his thesis 
that, external objects, as well, are comprehended by conscious 
and luminous self itself, Jagannatha cites the analogy of a 
piece of silver perceived erroneously and a horse, seen in a 
dream. The Vedantin contends that, nescience or ignorance, 
being a material cause of mind is associated permanently with 
the self and the transformations of this nescience being so 
associated are cognised by pure consciousness independent of 
any instrument of cognition. A piece of silver produced on a 
raother-o’-pearl, as one derives an erroneous knowledge when 
awake or a horse experienced by him in dream when asleep is 
a transformation of nescience, and consequently, the Vedantin 
holds, though these are objects of external world, conscious 
self cognises them. What happens in case of this piece of 
silver or horse, Jagannatha points out, occurs in case of the 
excitants and the ensuents : though they are external objects 
and thus do not constitute attributes of mind, yet conscious and 
luminous self manifests them independently. The parallelism 
introduced by Jagannatha is not to be drawn too far : by 
bringing forward this analogy he wants to establish his position 
that, it is possible for the conscious self to comprehend an 
external object, as well, without taking the help of a Pramana , 
or in other words, a thing, other than an attribute pertaining 
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to the mind may, as well, be Saksibhasya. It is not his 
intention to show that, like a piece of silver, produced on 
nacre or a steed cognised in a dream, the Vibhavas and the rest 
are conjured up by ignorance, and as such are unreal entities. 
He thinks that the Vibhavas and the rest are as much real 
as the moods themselves, in as much as, the theory established 
by him on aesthetic experience following the lines of his great 
master Abhinavagupta is not in the least based on Vijndnavada 
of the Buddhist. Thus explaining the doctrine of Abhinavagupta, 
Jagannatha points out that, though Rasa partakes of the nature 
of luminous and conscious self which is an eternal entity and 
thus does not admit of production and annihilation, yet these 
attributes, pertaining to its experience are ascribed to it, 
and accordingly production and annihilation are predicated of 
it : the use of the expression : l Rasa is generated’ or 4 Rasa 
is destroyed’, therefore, he holds, is a figurative one, capable of 
being justified with the help of Laksana , 38 

It is possible, Jagannatha continues, to dispense with the 
aid received from Laksana, which is usually taken recourse to 
only in an emergency by furnishing another interpretation of 
Abhinavaguptas doctrine. According to this interpretation like a 
consciousness of bliss growing in the mind of a Yogin absorbed 
in deep meditation, a man of poetic sensibility also experiences 
a peculiar feeling at the time of perception of Poetry : this 
feeling is caused by the magical powers of comprehension of 
the Vibhuvas and the rest to which a helping hand is extended 
by the trained intellectual powers of the perceiver himself, and 
is of supreme bliss, which constitutes the very essence of his 
own being, as qualified by certain permanent moods ; as he 
appreciates Poetry, his mind assumes, so to say, the form of 
bliss, which constitutes part and parcel of his own being. As 
this bliss is unqualified and complete, he derives refined and 
wholesome pleasure from perception of Poetry,—pleasure which 
is not, in any way, comparable to that, experienced in ordinary 
world. This explanation describes Rasa as a feeling of bliss or 
a state of mind assuming the form of bliss itself, and this feeling 
or state admitting of production and annihilation, literal use of 
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the expression : *Rasa is produced* or 4 Rasa is destroyed’, 
Jagannatha points out, is capable of being justified. Thus in 
the doctrine of Abhinavagupta, he concludes, Rasa consists in a 
permanent mood revealed by bliss, which forms part and parcel 
of one’s own being and as such shines forth in its undimmed 
splendour, as the curtain of nescience covering it is dismissed. 

Abhinavagupta speaks of seven factors, which, according to 
him stand in the way of aesthetic experience. These are : 

(a) absence of plausibility in the events described, resulting 
in an idea that the incidents and characters painted are unreal, 

(b) the realisation of the excitants, ensuents and accessories, 
as belonging to a particular place and time and related strictly 
to the appreciator’s own self, (c) the comprehension of the 
above-mentioned factors as belonging solely to other, (d) aware¬ 
ness of one’s personal joy and sorrow, possession and dis¬ 
possession, which goes to distract his mind from the incidents 
depicted, (e) lack of clear cognition, springing from improper 
presentation of means, (f) relegation of Rasa to a subordinate 
position and (g) presence of doubt as to the exact nature of the 
mood delineated . 34 If the events described in a Poem or a 
Drama do not have a show, at least, of truth or reason, then the 
mind of a connoisseur of Poetic Art becomes overpowered by a 
feeling of their unreality and consequently does not remain con¬ 
centrated on the incidents presented. For this reason, the 
Alamkarikas utter a note of caution asking the writers of Epics 
and Dramas never to handle imaginary plot in their works, 
because, as they think, such a plot carries with it the risk of 
being an unreal one. At the time of relishing Rasa, the Vibhavas* 
Anubhavas and Vyabhicaribhavas, along with the Sthayibhdvas 
evoked by them present themselves in their universal and im¬ 
personal aspect, as transcending the limits imposed by time and 
space. The realisation of the Vibhavas and the rest by the per¬ 
ceiver as being precisely related to his own self is likely to lead 
to wrangles of his personal feelings, and so long as these 
sensations are there, Rasa is not experienced, because, aa 
Abhinavagupta says, it is a blissful state of ego in which 
knowledge of other knowables ia completely obliterated. Like 
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comprehension of the Vibhavas and the rest, as related precisely 
to the perceiver’s own self, their realisation, as related 
strictly to another person, Abhinavagupfca continues, stands 
in the way of aesthetic experience, because, as he says, the 
appreciator, who cognises these factors in this fashion does not 
feel attracted towards perception of Poetry, inasmuch as, he is 
not in a position to regard characters, confined strictly within 
the limits imposed by time and space as Vibhavas of the mental 
condition produced in him. It is for this reason, he points out, 
as one enjoys aesthetic satisfaction, his mind does not search for 
the particular relation which a particular character bears to ano¬ 
ther nor does it probe into absence of this relation, inasmuch 
as, he understands the characters together with their mental 
conditions in their universal and impersonal aspect as opposed to 
the particular and individual. The stage and tiring-room equip¬ 
ment, including mask and dress, prescribed by Bharata conceal 
the identity of the actor and ascribe to him the personality of 
the hero and thereby, remove the limitations imposed upon him 
by time and space. Other devices, such as lighting arrangements, 
scenic effects and musical tones,—in short, the four types of 
acting render docile the sense of individuality of the appreciator 
and consequently, conduct him to a higher plane of consciousness. 
What four types of acting do in a drama is done by the use of 
literary excellences, poetic figures and chiselled expressions in a 
Poem : they also lull the sense of personality of the reader into 
sleep. A man, overwhelmed with thoughts of personal gain or 
loss, possession or dispossession finds it impossible for him to 
contemplate on the mood, presented in a poem or a drama : 
lienee, the perceiver’s personal feeling of pleasure and pain is 
regarded as a factor, that seriously interrupts enjoyment of 
lldsa. The equipments of the stage along with musical notes 
prove effective in diverting the mind of the spectator from his 
personal feelings and thus in allowing him to forget his narrow 
self for the time being. Abhinavagupta regards indistinct 
presentation of the excitants, ensuents and accessories as another 
obstacle in the way of aesthetic enjoyment. According to 
Bharata, he points out, Rasa is a process of enjoyment, of which 
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the Vibhavas, Anubhdvas and Vyabhicaribhavas constitute the 
means and as such, unless these factors are presented clearly, 
the comprehension of Rasa does not arise. For this reason, the 
Alamkarikas lay great emphasis on proper representation of the 
Vibhavas and the rest by flawless acting and scenic arrangements 
in a Drama and by introducing Prasada-guna, consisting in 
perspicuity, resulting from use of words in their familiar 
meanings in a Poem. Dismissal of Rasa to an inferior position 
is regarded as another obstacle, since in those cases, whore it is 
so relegated, the mind of the porceiver being engaged in search 
for the superior one fails to remain contented with its experience 
and when this happens, what is realised is anything other than 
Rasa , which, as Abhinavagupta says, is the cynosure of all minds. 
What the mind enjoys at the time of appreciation of Poetry is 
the permanent mood or feeling depicted therein, and not the 
subordinate factors, like the excitants, ensuents and accessories 
to it. The argument advanced by the Alamkarikas to establish 
superiority of permanent moods over other factors is this that, 
they alone lead to the four ends of life : thus, love, they point 
out, leads to enjoyment, indignation to riches, heroism to 
religious merits, quietism to salvation, and so on. Strongest 
testimony to this however is borne by inward expereience of 
men of cultivated taste : it reveals that, neither characters nor 
narratives form the centre of gravity of Kavya or Katya, which 
is furnished by Rasa and Rasa alone. In order to bring into 
light the paramount importance of an emotional mood in Poetry, 
the Dhvani Theorists maintain that, in a best specimen of 
poetic art, the expressed idea comprised of the Vibhava and the 
rest rendors itself subservient to the implicit mood of superior 
charm : suggestion of a fact or an imaginative mood, also, they 
point out, terminate ultimately in the suggestion of this 
emotional mood of supreme attraction. Abhinavagupta refers to 
presence of doubt as to the exact nature of the mood depicted as 
the seventh and last obstacle standing in the way of aesthetic 
enjoyment. The same thing constitutes the Vibhava of a number 
of moods and the same effect follows, in a similar manner, from 
a number of emotions and consequently, represent their 
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Anubhavas : thus a tiger excites both anger and fear ; tears 
ensue from both pleasure and pain,—and langour and anxious 
thoughts are common accessories to love and sorrow,—heroism 
and fear. To obviate this difficulty, the Alamkarikas advise 
presentation of all the factors—the Vibhava , Anubhava and 
Vyabhicaribhava as clearly as possible, so that the delineated 
emotion is brought into consciousness straightway, leaving no 
room for occurrence of doubt in the mental plane of the perceiver. 
Abhinavagupta utters a note of caution to the poets, dramatists, 
actors and stage-directors of posterity to see that these obstacles 
do not hamper Rasasvada , which consists in unimpeded enjoy¬ 
ment of unmixed bliss,—to quote him ‘ Vilavighria-Pratitih r . 

In the preamble to the doctrine, adumbrated by him, 
Abhinavagupta acknowledges his indebtedness to earlier theorists, 
whose view-points, as he says, he uses as cross-bars in a ladder 
to arrive at the real truth. An analysis of his doctrine reveals 
the accuracy of this statement, inasmuch as, following 
Bhattalollata, he maintains that, the ensuents go to indicate the 
permanent moods, which are nourished and thus benefitted by 
accessories to it,—conforming to the Citraturaganyaya of Sankuka. 
he observes that, the spectator realises the actor neither as an 
imitator nor as an imitated, and concurring with Bhattanayaka 
accepts the principle of Sadharanikarana ,—the realisation of the 
Vibhavas and the rest in their universal aspect, as also that of 
revelation of supreme bliss, associated with the perceiver’s own 
being. In the matter of aesthetic realisation, the processes of 
Abhivyakti and Sadharanikarana , Abhinavagupta observes, are 
absolutely necessary as stages. Of these two, the first refers to the 
dismissal of the curtain of nescience and the manifestation of 
pure consciousness, consequential upon it, and the second to the 
realisation of the excitant, ensuent and accessory, as also of 
the mental disposition in their generalised forms, on the one 
hand, and the liberation of the mind of he perceiver from the 
shackles of narrow individuality, on the other, so that at the 
time of relishing Easa, he feels that, it is relished not by him 
alone, but by all persons of poetic sensibility. And because of 
this, the reader or the spectator derives supreme bliss even from 
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perception of Poetry, depicting such unpleasant emotions as the 
tragic, the loathsome and the like: the relish of Rasa , Abhinava¬ 
gupta points out, is an extra-ordinary bliss and is not to be likened 
to ordinary pain or pleasure, and the mind is so entirely lost in 
it that even when the sentiment of grief or horror is relished, it 
is done in such a state that pain is never felt. The bliss that is 
derived at the time of perception of Poetry does not come from 
the nature of the emotional mood or feeling, depicted therein : 
it comes from within one’s soul : it is pleasure, associated 
with one’s own being that is experienced at the time of appre¬ 
ciation of Poetry. Secondly, because of Sadharanikarana , the 
laukika causes are transformed into alaukika Vibhavas in Poetry 
and Drama, as a result of which the taste or relish of Rasa , 
though a nature of cognition—differs from the ordinary forms of 
the process. The main point which differentiates the experience 
derived by the original character from the aesthetic relish of 
the refined appreciator is this that, whereas the characters, 
presented in their particular forms appear as directly related 
to the former, to the latter they appear in their generalised 
aspect, not having any connection with his own personality even, 
and this slumber of one’s individuality is the secret of metamor¬ 
phosis of unpleasent feelings into pleasant ones,—of particular 
and personal causes into universal and impersonal Vibhavas . 
It is a matter of common experience that, when grief is realised 
by one alone, it gives him acute pain : when, however, it is 
shared by many, it loses much of its sting. At the time of 
perception of Poetry, Abhinavagupta points out, the Sahrdaya 
does not remain conscious of his own personality : on the other 
hand, he becomes completely divested of all egotistic and egotistic 
feelings, and it is due to this transcendence that he derives 
aesthetic pleasure : as Poetry purges from his inward sight 
the film of familiarity, that obscures from him the wonder 
of his own being, it always generates refined and wholesome 
pleasure, whether it presents pleasant feelings or not. Abhi¬ 
navagupta thinks that, as generalisation of the Vibhavas and the 
rest is produced incidentally in course of revelation of one’s own 
being, partaking of the nature of bliss, brought into effect 
20 
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through dismissal of the curtain of nescience, done by Vyanjana , 
—the operation of which differentiates a Poetic expression from 
an ordinary one, the postulation of two separate functions— 
Bkavakatva and Bhojakatva , as introduced by Bhattanayaka is 
unnecessary and unjustified, because as he points out, it entails 
Sj violation to the law of parsimony. 

Jagannatha along with his learned predecessors Mammata 
and Visvanatha accept in toto the doctrine of Abhinavagupta 
on aesthetic experience. In his Rasagangadhara he makes 
mention of eleven theories, which approach the problem from 
different angles, including the four explained before. Of the 
remaining seven, five are not backed by the authority of Bharata 
and as such are unreal and unscientific. Thus, while one of 
these theories states that, Rasa consists simply in the sum-total 
of the Vibhava , Anubhava and Vyabhicaribhava , the other 
asserts that, it consists in the most attractive one of these three 
factors, the third lays down that, Rasa is comprised of the 
excitant, which is experienced by the connoisseur, the fourth 
maintains that, it ,s comprised of the ensuent alone, so experi¬ 
enced and the fifth points out that,a transient feeling alone is 
raised to the status of Pasa. The other two, however, which have 
been presented by Jagannatha in the name of the Navya and 
the Para deserve treatment, as bearing same substance at least. 

The Navya is of opinion, that the original character consti¬ 
tutes the locus of Rasa , or in other words, emotion actually be¬ 
longs to the original personage,—the character whose life is 
either presented is a Poem or represented by an actor on the 
stage. The Vibhavas , Anubhavas and Vyabhicaribhavas , first of 
all, lie points out, bring into light the mood pertaining to the 
hero through the function of suggestion ; that is to say, while 
reading the drama Sakuntala or witnessing to its performance 
at the stage, the reader or the spectator, as the case may be, 
understands the fact that, love with reference to Sakuntala 
has been generated in the mind of Dusyanta, and this love, the 
Navya says, is revealed to him by Vyanjana. Subsequently, 
through a defect, arising from his concentration on the subject- 
matter, depicted in the work, aided by his trained intellectual 
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powers, he identifies his own self with the original personage 
and as this idea of identity dawns in the mind of the appreciator, 
he regards himself as possessed of the mood resting really on 
the original personage. This Anirvacaniya mood, the Navya 
thinks is designated Rasa> as it is experienced by the soul of 
the appreciator independent of the sense-organs and the instru¬ 
ments of cognition. The term Anirvacaniya is a technical term 
of the Vedanta system of Philosophy, and as such requires 
explanation. The adherents of this system maintain that, a 
thing, which is neither real nor unreal,—neither existent nor 
non-existent is Anirvacaniya , possibly because it eludes all 
descriptions. The Brahman, they say, is a real entity, because 
its existence is not falsified by any subsequent cognition : 
the horn of a rabbit, on the other hand, is an unreal entity, 
because its cognition never occurs ; the empirical world, how¬ 
ever, is neither rightly real nor truly unreal, because being con¬ 
jured up by Maya , it is experienced till the knowledge of the self 
dawns, on the appearance of which it vanishes. This ana¬ 
lysis of the Anirvacaniya reveals that, it is spurious having 
merely a show of reality. ^ An illustration to this is afforded by 
a piece of silver produced on a nacre, which lacks both in real 
and working existence— Paramarthika and Vyavaharikasatta ,— 
inasmuch as, the former is capable of being predicated of 
the supreme self alone and the latter of such a thing, which 
though conjured up by nescience lasts till the dawning of the 
knowledge concerning the supreme self, and possesses simply 
an appearance or Pratibhasika satta , since it appears as a 
piece of silver as long as the error persists and is not 
removed by subsequent right notion. This piece of silver is 
neither wholly unreal like a sky-flower, because, at least for 
a given length of time it presents a semblance of reality, 
nor is it real, in the strictest sense of the terra, because it 
disappears as the knowledge of real nacre dawns, am* conse¬ 
quently, is capable of being characterised as Anirvacaniya . 
The adherents of the Vedanta system of Philosophy maintain 
that, nescience or ignorance itself is Anirvacaniya and is experi¬ 
enced by conscious soul itself without the help of sense-organs 
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or instruments of cognition, or in other words, it is saksibhasya . 
What is true of nescience or ajnaaa, is true of such moods as 
love and the like, because like nescience, a mood also is an 
attribute pertaining to the mind, and accordingly is capable of 
being experienced by pure consciousness itself independent 
of organs and instruments. The Navya points out that, just 
as due to a defect in the shape of dimness of light, resulting 
in absence of .clear vision, a mother-o*-pearl is mistaken for 
a piece of silver, similarly from concentration on the subject- 
matter presented in Kavya or Natya t a reader or spectator is 
taken by himself as identical with the original personage, 
and consequently, as possessed of mood, belonging to him ; 
this identity of the original personage and the mood produced— 
both, the Navya continues, are Anirvacaniya. This mood, 
he asserts, is experienced subsequently by the self of the 
appreciator independent of sense-organs and instruments of 
cognition, and when it is so experienced it is raised to the 
status of Rasa : by ascribing to it the identity of the mood, 
belonging to the original character, which is brought into 
light through the function of suggestion, it is called a 
suggested unit and by considering its oneness with supreme 
pleasure, derived immediately after its experience it is called 
pure bliss.. The Navya thinks that, generalisation of the 
Vibhavas and the rest, which is regarded as an element essential 
for aesthetic realisation and in which the different factors 
appear in their universal aspect, even though particular names 
are given to them—is nothing but the product of a short-coming 
and thus as the conception of a defect is an imperative neces¬ 
sity, the simpler process is to assert that, due to this defect 
an idea of identity with the original personage and the mood 
itself, consequential upon the growth of this idea dwans in 
the mind of the appreciator and is experienced subsequently 
by his own self. This analysis itself, he contends, is suificient 
enough to reject the contention of the opponents that, the 
mood belonging to the original character is not likely to be 
relished and that pertaining to the appreciator’s own self is not 
likely to be revealed owing to absence of proper excitants and 
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ensuents. Thus, according to the Navya t the terms Samyoga 
and Nispatti occurring in the dictum of Bharata convey respec¬ 
tively the idea of a short-coming resulting from realisation of the 
Vibhavas and the rest and that of generation, the whole Siitra 
signifying the sense that, Rasa , which is of the nature of a 
mood belonging actually to the original personage but now 
experienced by the self of the appreciator is brought into being 
through operation of a defect, resulting from realisation of the 
excitants, ensuents and accessories . 85 

The Navya y who contends that the percoiver thinks himself 
as identical with the original character and consequently shares 
the emotions, experienced by him defends with meticulous care 
the blissful nature of Rasasvada . He anticipates a possible 
objection that, in the event of the reader or the spectator 
sharing the feelings of the Hero, it is not possible for him to 
derive from perception of Poetry, presenting an unpleasant 
mood, such as grief, horror, abhorrence and the like supreme 
pleasure, which is likely to ensue from appreciation of such 
Poetry alone as depict such pleasant moods as love, mirth and 
the like. In reply to this objection, he points out that, if 
realisation of a connoisseur of poetic art reveals that pure 
joy is experienced from perception of Poetry, delineating the 
pathetic, the furious and the disgustful even, then the assump¬ 
tion that, the super-normal function of Poetry impedes gener¬ 
ation of pain in course of transfusing pleasure in his mind 
becomes necessary : the shedding of tears and the like do not 
constitute any proof of the feeling of pain, inasmuch as, on 
listening to the description of a deity, tears arise in a devotee, 
though he does not experience the slightest feeling of pain. 
If, on the other hand, he continues, the realisation of such a 
connoisseur shows that from perception of Poetry, depicting 
unpleasant emotions both joy and pain are experienced, then 
the necessity of ascribing the power of obstructing generation 
of pain to this super-normal function of Poetry does not arise, 
since such Poetry leads to both pleasure and pain : as, however, 
the feeling of pleasure is greater in volume, compared to that 
of pain, he is attracted towards this type of poem or drama. 
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In this respect, he maintains, a parallel is to be found in appli¬ 
cation of sandal-paste, which generates both pleasure and pain, 
but nevertheless, to perform which a man is prompted, the 
eeling of pain springing from rubbing being insignificant in 
comparison to joy derived from touch of sandal-paste. Tho 
argument that, the sense of identity, which one feels with such a 
character as Dasaratha. a victim to sorrow in dream or typhoid 

a " d ° ther ailments does ^ad to pleasure, but rather to 
unalloyed sorrow, and consequently a similar sense of identity 
cognised at the time of appreciation of Poetry is likely to lead 
to unmixed pain is unsound, because the two cases are of 
completely different types. Aesthetic realisation which is effected 
by the function of Poetry, in the sense that, this function leads 
to concentration on the events and characters described in 
Poetry, which brings the short-coming into being, which in 
its turn, brings the relish into consciousness is distinct from a 
realisation, effected by other instruments of cognition. Such is 
the greatness of the supreme function of Poetry, the Navya 
asserts that, even unpleasant feelings presented by it generate 
nothing but elevated pleasure . 86 Poetry turns all things into 
loveliness : it exalts the beauty of that which is most beautiful, 
and adds beauty to that which is most deformed. 

The theory referred to as Paramata by Jagannatha does not 
extend recognition to the function of suggestion and to the fact 
that the mood produced in the appreciator is Anirvacaniya and 
in this respect it differs from the doctrine propounded by the 
Navya : while that doctrine follows the tenets of the Vedanta 
system of Philosophy, this theory, propounded by ‘others’ 
displays affiliation to the Nyaya system. It states that, the 
Vibhava , Anubhava and Vyabhicaribhava , first of all, bring the 
mood belonging to the original personage into comprehension 
through the process of Anumana . Then through the short¬ 
coming referred to in the doctrine of the Navya the appreciator 
thinks himself identical with the original personage, and as such, 
possessed of the mood belonging to him : this knowledge of the 
appreciator, which ensues from constant application of his mind 
to the incidents described in Poetry and arises through a process 
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of mental perception, this theory asserts, is Rasa. The idea of 
such identity derived in a dream is not the product of concentra¬ 
tion on Poem or Drama and hence neither produces pleasure nor 
attains the status of Rasa. The perception referred to as Rasa , 
these theorists state, is different from the ordinary or laukika 
process of perception, inasmuch as, in it % mood.that does not 
exist actually is experienced and as such, is rather of the nature 
of misapprehension. The wrong notion conceived as Rasa 
relates actually to the mood such as love, grief and the like and 
consequently, what is relished in this fashion is the mood 
itself : by attributing this capability of being relished, however, 
to the so-called Rasa, it is described as forming the content of 
an erroneous knowledge leading to pleasure. This theory states 
that the cognition constituting Rasa takes any one of the 
following forms : (a) the idea that I am the hero, possessed of 
the permanent mood, (b) the idea that the hero as possessed of 
the permanent mood is my humble self and (c) the idea that, 
my humble self is the Hero as also endowed with the permanent 
mood, pertaining to him . 87 In the first of these three forms of 
cognition, the appreciator remains oblivious of his narrow in¬ 
dividuality from the very beginning,—in the second he superim¬ 
poses the identity of the hero on his own self, as characterised 
by his individuality and regards the mood of the hero as a simple 
attribute of the hero himself, in the third he cognises the 
identity of the Hero and his mood, both as separate attributes 
qualifying his own self, characterised by his peculiar personality. 
Thus the advocates of this theory interpret the dictum of Bharata 
to convey this idea that, Rasa y which is comprised of a knowledge 
is derived from comprehension of the Vibhavas and the rest 

In the Theories of Rasa, propounded by the Navyas and 
others, a sense of identity with the original character, appearing 
in the mind of a true connoisseur of poetic art is put forward 
as the main factor that leads to aesthetic enjoyment, and it 
is further said that his sense of identity is not real, but 
mistaken. As the reader or the spectator thinks himself 
identical with the original character, nothing stands in the 
way of his establishing relation with the Vibhavas , Anubhavas 
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and the Vyabhicaribhavas, belonging to the actual personage 
or to state more clearly, in taking these Vibhavas as his own. 
For this reason, these theorists declare the process of 
Sddharantkarana to be absolutely unnecesary : according to 
them, as the erroneous knowledge, mentioned above presents 
all the requisites of Rasa , its unimpeded enjoyment.comes as a 
natural corollary. 

It is difficult to accept this solution to the problem of 
aesthetic enjoyment, offered by the Navyas and others. First 
of all, there is no evidence to show that aesthetic enjoyment 
is a kind of misapprehension ( Bhrama ). Secondly, the fact that 
the reader or the spectator thinks himself to be the original 
personage is opposed to our common experience : at the time of 
witnessing a theatrical performance, nobody thinks himself 
as one with Rama or Dusyanta,—men removed from us by 
several hundreds of years. Thirdly, these theories are not much 
different in essence from the theories, propounded by Bhatta- 
lollata and Sankuka, inasmuch as they accept Rasa as primarily 
belonging to the original character : it is said that, the 
reader or the spectator is mistaken to take his own self for 
the original character, possessed of Rasa . But if the man of 
trained intellectual powers,—the Sahrdaya—who is identical 
with the original personage shares with him the same feeling 
or feelings, then the pleasure, derived by him is bound to be 
ordinary, because no extra-ordinary bliss is generated in the 
mind of the actual character : and naturally, the transcen¬ 
dental character of Rasa is bound to fall through. Fourthly, 
it is not clear as to why unpleasant feelings are not excited 
at the time of perception of Poetry, depicting distasteful 
sentiments, such as grief, indignation and abhorrence. The 
argument that it is the magic power of the function of sugges¬ 
tion ( Lokoltarakavyavyapara ), that turns all unpleasant sensa¬ 
tions into pleasant ones does not lead us anywhere, as the 
extra-ordinary character of this poetic function is a matter of 
hot controversy. Lastly, the realisation of emotions, such as 
love and the like is, in our ordinary life, restricted : it is 
earthly and full of impediments. The emotions, experienced 
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by actual characters are of this type, and if it is a fact that, 
a sense of mistaken identity with him excites similar emotions 
in the minds of the perceivers, then these emotions can, in no 
case, be sources of refined pleasure to him, being earthly and 
full of obstacles. For these reasons, these two theories have 
been rejected by eminent critics, including Jagannatha, who 
makes only a passing reference to them, but accepts as the 
correct one the theory, propounded by Abhinavagupta. 

It is to note that the defects, mentioned above do not go to 
vitiate the theories of Rasa, adumbrated by Bhattanayaka or 
Abhinavagupta. Firstly, in these two theories Rasa is described 
as a transcendental entity, and the question of its being an 
exclusively earthly thing does not arise at all, because aesthetic 
enjoyment is not produced by a false sense of identity with the 
original personage, but it is the realisation of the Vibhavas in 
their generalised forms that lead to this enjoyment : it is tran¬ 
scendence over all limitations,—the putting into sleep of one’s 
individuality that generates poetic pleasure or bliss. According 
to Bhattanayaka, this process of Saaharanikarana is caused by a 
new function known as Bhavakatva : according to Abhinavagupta, 
it is caused by the function of suggestion, aided by the trained 
intellectual powers of the Sahrdaya. Rasa is transcendental, 
because at the time of its realisation, the Vibhavas , Anubhuvas 
etc. are neithor accepted as one's own, nor as not being one’s 
own by a man of cultivated taste, who perceives poetry. The 
main point that differentiates the realisation of emotion of the 
original character from that of a man of trained intellectual 
power is that, whereas, the excitants, ensuents and accessories of 
Rasa appear as directly related to the former, to the latter they 
appear in their generalised forms,—not having any connection 
with anybody,—not even with his own personality. At the time 
of perception of Poetry, the sense of personality of the perceiver 
is completely put into sleep, and it is due to this transcendence 
that he derives aesthetic pleasure. Secondly, according to 
Bhattanayaka and Abhinavagupta, the bliss that is enjoyed at the 
time of appreciation of Poetry does not come from outside : it 
is not that the subject-matter of Poetry or the feeling, depicted 
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in it generates it : it is bliss that is associated with one’s own 
being and as such comes from within. At the time of perception 
of Poetry, the bliss, associated with one’s pure consciousness 
Hashes forth, as the veil of ignorance is removed and as a natural 
corollary to it, he derives supreme pleasure irrespective of the 
nature of the feeling depicted. Thus it is evident that the 
theories, propounded by Bhattalollata, Sahkuka, the Navya and 
others have no legs to stand upon, and the problem of aesthetic 
enjoyment is to be explained either according to the view of 
Bhattanayaka or according to that of Abhinavagupta. 

This analysis of the theories of Basa propounded by different 
theorists reveals that, while according to some, Basa is a state of 
pure joy or unmixed bliss, according to others it is not so. 
Bhattalollata, the earliest commentator says that, Basa actually 
belonging to the original personage is superimposed on the actor 
and perceived by the spectator, who derives supreme bliss from 
its perception. It is not clear as to how the perceptive knowledge 
of a feeling, belonging to one produces pleasure in another,—the 
reader and the spectator. Then again, the perceptive knowledge 
of a Reeling may generate unmixed pleasure, in some cases, but 
this proposition does not hold good in all cases. Knowledge of 
a pleasant feeling, experienced by an enemy is likely to produce 
pain, instead of pleasure in the mind of the perceiver, and 
similarly, cognition of an unpleasant feeling, experienced by him 
is likely to produce, joy : in the same way, knowledge of an 
unpleasant feeling, experienced by his friend is likely to produce 
in him a a sense of deep sorrow, and not of joy. Thus it is 
evident that the theory, propounded by Bhattalollata fails to 
explain Basasvacla as a state of pure joy. And the same is the 
case with the theory, adumbrated by Sahkuka, because according 
to him, also, the inferential knowledge of Basa , actually 
belonging to the original personage, but superimposed on the 
actor by the spectator arises. 

According to Bhattanayaka and Abhinavagupta, however* 
the state of aesthetic realisation is one of unmixed bliss. And 
this is so, because the pleasure, that is experienced at the time 
of perception of Poetry does not come from the subject-matter, 
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but from within one’s own being. What is manifested is not 
the mood or feeling, belonging to the original personage, but its 
reflection in the form of a subjective condition of aesthetic 
enjoyment in the mind of the reader or the spectator, as the 
case may be. This state, they say, partakes, no doubt, the nature 
of cognition . it is nevertheless, different from the ordinary or 
laitkika forms of the process, because, its means,- the VibHavas 
are not to be taken as ordinary causes. Actual Sakuntala, the 
lady of exquisite charm is an axcitant cause of the feeling of 
love, generated in the mind of Dusyanta, but when Sakuntala is 
presented in Poetry or Drama, she becomes Alaukika Vibhdva in 
respect of the subjective condition of the ego, produced in the 

mind of the spectator, and such is the case with the Ai,ubhcivas 
and the Vyabhicaribhavas. The Vibhavas , Anubliavas and 
Vyabhicaribhavas are not to be taken as ordinary or laukika. 
causes, but as extra-ordinary or alaukika ones, and this is so, 
because the Vibhavas are presented in their generalised forms 
either through the function of Bhavakatva or through the 
function of suggestion. In the view of Abhinavagupta, the 
T ibhavas , Anubliavas and Vyabhicaribhavas are cognised in their 
universal and impersonal aspect by an appreciator of Poetry, 
and in the same way, the permanent mood, also, which is the 
source of Basa is experienced as belonging not to any particular 
appreciator, but to appreciators in general ; so that, at the time 
of relishing it, he thinks that it is relished not by him alone, 
but by all persons of poetic sensibility. The process of 
Salharanikarana y accepted by Abhinavagupta as an essential 
factor in the matter of aesthetic realisation presents itself in 
two aspects : (l) on the one hand, the Vibhavas etc. are sensed 
in their general forms, and (2^ on the other hand, it tends an 
appreciator to lose his narrow sense of personality, and conducts 
him to a higher plane of consciousness. As the means of 
Basdsvada are Vibhavas etc., different from the Laukika causes, 
and as at the time of enjoyment of Basa , a particular condition 
of the ego in which the sense of individuality is put into sleep is 
created, so the cognition of Basa differs from ordinary or Laukika 
forms of the process. For this reason, emotions like Kan<na> 
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Vibhatsa or Bhayanaka , which cause pity, disgust or horror are 
converted into Rasa, in which enjoyment of unmixed bliss is 
essential. The relish of Rasa is an extra-ordinary bliss,—not to 
be likened to ordinary pain or pleasure, and the mind is so 
entirely lost in it that, even when grief or horror is relished in 
such a state, pain is never felt. The fact is borne out by the 
common experience that, when grief is represented, the reader 
or the spectator says : ‘I have enjoyed it’. Hence, Visvanabha 
remarks that, those very things, which are called causes of pain 
in the ordinary world, like the banishment of Sita and the like, 
when consigned to Poetry or dramatic representation possess the 
right to be called, in consequence of their being converted into 
generalised entities, Alaukika Vibhavas etc., and from them only 
pleasure ensues, as it does from bites and the like in amorous 
dalliance. 

The Navya leaves the answer to the problem completely to 
the inward experience of the refined reader or the spectator. 
He says that if our experience reveals that only pleasure is felt 
at the time of appreciation of Poetry, depicting distasteful moods, 
like grief, horror or abhorrence, then it is better to attribute to 
the extra-ordinary function of Poetry, a capacity to prevent 
infiltration of sorrow in the mental plane of the appreciator. If, 
on the other hand, our experience reveals that a painful pleasure 
or a pleasurable pain is felt at the time of enjoyment of Poetry, 
then there arises no necessity of presuming this capacity 
belonging to the transcendental function of Poetry. In that 
case it is better to point out that, both pleasure and pain are 
produced by poetry, but as the volume of pleasure is much 
greater than that of pain, which is insignificant, in comparison 
to the former, a connoisseur of poetic art is attracted towards ; 
poetry, depicting distasteful mood even. 
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III 

The Number of Rasas 

In his Natyasastra Bharata mentions eight Basas y capable 
of being presented in a dramatic representation : these are— 
the erotic (S rngara), the comic (Easya), the tragic ( Kanina ,), 
the furious ( Baudra ), the heroic (Vira), the frighful ( Bhaya- 
naka), the disgustful ( VUhatsa ) and the marvellous (Atbhuta ). 
Of these eight, the erotic, heroic, disgustful and furious emotions 
are regarded as basic ones (Prakrti-Rasas) : the other four 
follow from these. Though Rasa, consisting in enjoyment of 
tho bliss-portion of one’s own being is always one and the same, 
yet it appears as different due to difference in attributes,— 
attributes which are nothing but particular states of the mind. 
These attributes are, according to Dhananjaya, blooming 
(Vikasa), expansion (Vistara), agitation ( Ksova) and per¬ 
plexity (Viksepa). These qualities, as Vidy5dhara says, bear 
resemblance respectively to the blossoming of a flower, growth 
of a tree, roughness of an ocean and turbulence of a hurri¬ 
cane. 8 9 

Bharata, and following him, Dhananjaya maintain that, 
the comic springs from the erotic, the tragic from the furious, 
the marvellous from the heroic and the frighful from the disgust¬ 
ful. 10 This observation is not to be carried too far, because 
the excitants and ensuents of erotic emotion being different 
from those of the comic, the relation of cause and effect cannot 
exist between them : and the same is the case of Rasas, 
grouped in other three pairs. The statement, referred to above 
only shows that Rasas, mentioned in each of the four pairs have 
attributes common to them : to state clearly, the enjoyment of 

both Erotic and Comic causes blooming of the mind,_the 

realisation of Furious and Tragic produces its expansion,—the 
relish of Heroic and Marvellous leads to agitation, and the 
appreciation of Frightful and Disgustful creates perplexity. 
While Bharata discovers the innate similarity of Rasas on the 
basis of mental states, produced from their appreciation, 
Abhinavagupta explains their affinity on the basis of the four 
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inauspicious by nature : and this goes to show that it is to 
be regarded both as a Sthdyi and a Vyabhicdrz. The aphorisms 
do n 0 t express all points clearly ; they bint at many, and in 
this capacity to hint lies their excellence. But the fact that 
bantu is a Rasa and Nirveda is a Sthdyibhava is not only known 
rom hints, offered by the Sutras of Bharata ; it is evident 
as well, from its express mention in the DhvanySIoka by the 
learned DhvanikSra. According to Anandavardhana the exist¬ 
ence of Santa R asa , having for its basic feeling happiness, 
springing from annihilation of desire is undeniable • it is 
established by Sastra, as also by the inward experience of 
refined roaders. 1 The feeling of supreme happiness produced 
by annihilation of desires that constitutes the basic feeling 
of this Rasa -is comparable to supreme satisfaction, which 
one finds on eating to satiety and in which state of mind one 
feels a complete aversion to the most dainty dishes offered to 
him. The argument that, the Quietistic emotion is incapable 
of being delineated in a Poem or represented on the stage has 
no legs to stand upon. When &azna is relished fully and 
reaches its acme, then certainly it transcends the bounds of 
verbal and histrionic expression ; but the same is the case with 
other Rasas also : when other Rasas like S rhydra and Kanina 
reach their climax, then they also become unexpressable and 
inimitable. But antecedently to that point, Saw za like other 
Sthayibhavas can form the object of our expressions and imita 
tions. The argument that, Sahrdayas do not feel attracted 
towards this Rasa is a travesty of truth, because a good number 
of men find pleasure in listening to narration of the tran¬ 
sience of mundane existence from the Bhdgavata and the Gita. 
The point that it has not the capacity to attract all persons of 
poetic sensibility towards it does not lead us anywhere, because 
even Srnjara has not got the capacity to draw the minds of all 
human beings, inasmuch as, a recluse, has no taste for it 
The proposal to comprehend Santa under Dayd-Vzra does not 
hold good, because whereas the former consists in total negation 
of pride, the latter is characterised by existence of an element 
of pride. Nor can it be comprehended under the Disgustful, 
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solution that, by constant training and practice the reactions to 
fear and indignation are capable of being simulated effectively 
supplies an answer to the problem raised, because the same can 
be done in case of Sa??ia also. The adverse statement that, such 
accessories like orchestra and music hamper the manifestation 
of &anta y consisting in detachment from the objects of enjoyment 
in the minds of refined spectators is untenable, because instead 
of proving an impediment, they become helpful in production of 
that state of mind in which relish of the Rasa becomes possible. 
In support of this contention it is possible to cite the case of 
sound, emanating from the tabor in accompanient of which Sri 
Caitanya used to sing praises of the Lord : that music, instead 
of proving an hindrance became helpful in production of 
tranquillity in the minds of all devotees. 

The emotion of parental affection ( Vatsala ) receives 
recognition as an independent Rasa in the hands of Visvanatha, 
for the first time : affection towards children, he says, cons¬ 
titutes its Sthayibhava , sons and daughters its Alambanavibhavas y 
their scholarship, valour and conduct its Uddipanavibhavas , 
embrace, touch, kisses and tears its Anubhavas and anxiety, joy 
and pride its Vyabhicdribfiavas. 4,4 The advocates of Vatsala 
Rasa argue that, as its basic mood affection is not directed 
towards a lover of the opposite sex, it is not S rnjara : nor is 
it capable of being equated with other Rasas , such as Hasya y 
Kartina and the like, because their basic feelings are entirely 
different in nature. Bharata and Anandavardhana, as also other 
Dhvani Theorists, however, deny the status of a Rasa to it : 
they say that, it is not relished in the same manner as a true 
Rasa is relished, because it does not reach the point of perfec¬ 
tion : it is only a Bliava. Jagannatha opens this question, but 
depending entirely on the mandates of Bharata he solves it by 
declaring Vatsala to be a Bkava y and not Rasa . Whether the 
emotion of parental affection reaches the desired acme and 
earns for it the enviable appellation ‘.Rasa* or not, is a matter to 
be decided solely by the connoisseurs of Poetic Art. If their 
experience reveals that, it does not reach the climax, then it is 
better to call it Bkdva : if, on the other hand, their experience 
21 
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points out the opposite, then it is proper to call it Rasa . But 
even then its status of an independent Rasa is open to 
controversy. When Vatsala has for its permanent mood affection, 
it is possible to comprehend it under &rhjara. If tradition 
prevents us to regard Vatsala as a variety of S rhjara, then the 
question of admission of number of new Rasas ,—like Bhakti> 
having love for the Lord for its basic feeling and Sa2(,harda y 
having friendly affection for its permanent mood, which also 
cannot be regarded, for the same reasons, as types of S rngara — 
arises, vitiatiang the entire proposition by the fallacy of violation 
to the law of parsimony ( Gaurava). 

Depending similarly on the authority of Bharata, Mammata, 
Visvanatha and Jagannatha consider love directed towards a 
deity as reaching the state of a Bhava , being manifested by 
Vibhavas , Anubhavas and Vyabhicaribhavcis : this, they say, 
is incapable of ittaining the perfection of Rasa . But the 
Alamkarikas, affilia 3 d to Vaisnava school regard Bhahti not 
only as a Rasa t bui i,s the most perfect Rasa y —the only Rasa. 
They say that, undivided love for God constitutes its basic 
feeling ; God it its Alambana-Vibhava; horripilation and tears its 
Anubhavas and joy, sorrow and disappointment its Vyabhicari- 
bhavas : as an incontrovertible evidence in favour of the 
existence of this Rasa t they refer to the actual experience of 
transcendental bliss, which one deduces at the time of listening 
to the achievements of the Lord, as narrated in the Bhagavata. 
It is not possible to equate it with Santa Rasa , because while 
this is characterised by an attachment for the supreme Lord, 
in Santa there is complete detachment. 

Ivavikarnapura, the author of Alamkarakaustubha, a contem¬ 
porary of Sri Caitanya is the first to regard Bhalcti as a separate 
Rasa in addition to the ten Rasas enumerated above. The other 
Rasa that receives his approval is Prema Rasa y concerning the 
divine love of Lord Krsna and Radha. This Rasa , he says, 
is the most important of all the Rasas , which are included in it, 
and its importance is established in this way . 45 God is the 
source oi all Rasas of which love is the most predominant. 
In order to have the experience of aesthetic pleasure of love, 
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■God incarnated Himself as Lord Krsna and relished tho love 
of Radha, the dynamic source of delight, known as ‘Hlddini 
Sakti’ in the language of Vaisnava Philosophy. As the parties 
to this emotion are Krsna, the source of all Easas and Radha, 
the eternal source of delight, so it affords exquisite pleasure to 
the devotees. 

The wide scope and predominance of Bhalcti Rasa is 
recognised for the first time in the work ‘Muktaphala’, compiled 
and annotated by Vopadeva. According to him concentration 
of mind on Lord Krsna by any means constitutes its Sthdyi- 
bhava ; a devotee is its Alambana Vibhdva ; hearing of tho 
achievements of the Lord or conduct of his devotees is the 
Uddipanaviblidva ; horripilation, perspiration and benumbness 
are^Ajmbhdvas, and aversion, sorrow etc. form its Vyabhicdri- 
bhavis. Bhaktirasa, lie states, is a charming state of the 
mind produced on listening to the tales of the Lord or his 
devotees or on witnessing to theatrical performances concerning 
them : this Rasa manifests itself in other Rasas, that are 
nothing but its transformations . 48 This proposition finds 
expression in a better form in the speculations of Rupagoswamin 
the author of Bhaktirasamrtasindhu and UjjalanTlamani. Rupa- 
goswami takes Bhakti Rasa as the only Rasa, and says that, 
it presents itself in twelve different forms, which are Santa, 
Priti, Preydn, Vatsala, Madhura, Hdsya, Adbhuta, Vira Karuna, 
Raudra, Bhayanaka and Bibhatsa, Other writers on the subject 
prefer to call Pritibhaktirasa as Ddsyabhaktirasa and Preyoblia- 
ktirasa as SakhyabhaktirasaS 7 Of these twelve, the first five 
are regarded as primary, and the last seven as secondary, the 
criterion of classification in this case being the permanence 
or otherwise of the basic feelings of these different aspects. 
The basic feelings of Santa, Dasya, Sakhya, Vatsala and Madhura 
are experienced by all devotees for all time to come, inasmuch 
as, they are incapable of being eradicated by other moods. 
The basic moods of the last seven types of Bhaktirasa, however, 
are not experienced by all devotees for all time to come, 
and are replaced by other aspects of Bhaktirasa, even when 
they reach the highest point. 
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The elaim of Bhakti to be recognised as a Rasa, and Rasa 
par excellence finds a staunch supporter in JIvagosvamin, who 
establishes with strong arguments its superiority to other 
Rasas. The factors, necessary for elevation of a permanent 
mood to the state of Rasa is, he points out, (a) ability of the 
mood to reach the highest point, (b) power of the excitants* 
ensuents and accessories to develop it, so that it may reach 
climax, and (c) capacity of the appreciators to appreciate 
it. Undivided love for God is a permanent feeling ; it 
resides in the form of a latent impression and is incapable 
of being eradicated by other feelings ; on the other hand, it 
moulds into its own shape other transient moods. It raises 
a devotee above the bodily passions and releasing him from 
the bondage of worldly existence affords him supreme bliss, 
leading him to a state in which his mind becomes pure, calm 
and steady. The Vibhavas, Anubhavas and Vyabhicaribhavas of 
Bhaktirasa are competent enough to develop the mood, because- 
they are alaukika in their very nature. The causes, effects 
and accessories to other moods, such as love and the like are 
earthly in their nature : it is only due to the art of presentation 
and poetic faculty of the poet that they become alaukika, and 
produce transcendental pleasure. This being so, there is greater 
likelihood of the Vibhavas of Bhakti Rasa being converted into 
alaukika ones and producing supreme bliss, because themselves 
unearthly in their nature, they are rendered all the more 
unearthly by the touch of poetic genius and art of presentation. 
The devotees, thirdly, have the necessary capacity to relish this 
Rasa, because unflinching love for the God is always present in 
them in the form of a latent impression. The argument that, 
all persons are not able to appreciate it has no weight what¬ 
soever, asit is equally applicable to all other established emotions 
as the erotic, quietistic and the like.* 8 In trying to establish 
the superiority of Bhakti to other rasas, JIvagosvamin argues 
that, love between two human beings, though developed fully is 
unable to produce unmixed pleasure, because union is bound to 
bo followed by separation, resulting in grief : this is the case 
with other feelings, belonging to men, who due to their bodily 
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■exitence are destined to suffer untold miseries. Moreover, the 
thought of abhorrent and ghastly nature of bodies is likely to 
interpose itself at the time of relish of these Rasas , and thus the 
experience in all cases is bound to be one of Disgustful 
emotion. 49 

Another ardent advocate of Bhaktirasa is Madhusudana 
Sarasvatl who in his ‘Bhagavadbhaktirasayana* justifies with 
great care the superiority of Bhaktirasa to other emotions. 
According to him, mind that resembles lac in many respects melts 
when it comes in touch with such heating factors as love, anger, 
grief, fear, compassion and the like, and in such a fluid mind the 
shape of the thing experienced becomes firmly implanted. This 
form of the thing experienced reflected in mental apparatus, or 
in other words, the moulding of the mind into the form of the 
thing experienced is regarded as Sthayibitava : when it manifests 
itself as supremo bliss coming in contact with Vibhavas , 
AnubJiavas and Vyabhicaribhavas , it is transformed into Rasa . 
Following this line of argument, Madhusudana regards Bhakti 
as the conversion of the molten mind into the form of the Divine 
Lord and says that, when the Divine Lord himself reflected in a 
fluid mind constitues the basic feeling of Bhaktirasa , it is but 
natural that this is blissful in nature. Other emotions, such as 
the erotic and the tragic, the disgustful and the comic, that have 
for their excitants lady and child, dead body and incongruity 
generate supreme pleasure only because the absolute reality 
(Brahman) that i3 blissful in nature is present in all those 
excitants, being omniform in character. Thus, while in case of 
Bhaktirasa unqualified consciousness flashes forth in its 
undimmed glory, in case of other emotions, consciousness, 
qualified or determined by objects experienced manifests itself, 
and accordingly, greater amount of pleasure is derived from the 
realisation of Bhaktirasa . In drawing the distinction between 
Bhakti and other emotions, Madhusudana compares the first to 
the splendour of the Sun and tho second to the feeble light of 
glow-warm. 60 

The search for unity in multiplicity, that constitutes a 
peculiar trait of Indian outlook manifests itsolf for the first time 
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in this field in the observations of Bhavabhuti, who regards all 
emotions as formal transformations of the tragic one ( Karuna 
Rasa). His commentators try to establish the reality and 
supremacy of Kamna-Rasa by pointing out to the fact that, it 
is relished equally hy persons of different dispositions : moreover,, 
they say, the conversion of mind into a liquid form, as is, 
effected by enjoyment of Karuna is an essential condition 
necessary for relishing of other Rasas , and as such, the tragic 
emotion can rightly be described as the basic one. This 
observation of Bhavabhuti bears testimony to the firm Indian 
conviction that a Poetry is an emotional approach to an ideal 
that eludes tight grasp,—a belief that finds a beautiful 
expression in the Meghaduta of Kalidasa. This inability to 
realise the exact nature of his ideal casts a gloom in the mind 
of the poet, which he attempts to transmit to the appreciator, 
also, through his Poetry. For this reason, a sting of pain is 
experienced even in moments of exalted ecstasy, and what we 
actually relish at the time of appreciation of Poetry is painful 
pleasure, because pleasure, without pain is a contradiction in 
terms. The statement : ‘Eko Rasah Karuna Eva Nimittabbedat 
Bhinnah Prthak Prfchagivasrayate Vivarttan/Avartabudbudatara- 
hgamayan Vikaran Ambho Yatha Salilameva hi Tatsamastam 
( Uttararamacarita 3.47) speaks of a deep psychological 
knowledge and high poetic sense of the speaker and reminds one 
of the observation of Shelley that, ‘Our sweetest songs are those 
that tell of saddest thoughts’. 

, 

The next critic to establish the unity of Rasas is Bhojaraja. 
In his Srngaraprakasa he describes S rhgara as the only absolute 
reality and asserts that the speculations of earlier thinkers on 
the number of Rasas are wrong and misleading. But it is curious 
to note that, Bhojaraja’s ‘ Srngdra 9 has an altogether different 
connotation : it refers to a particular quality of the Ego. that 
forms the very basis of desire. As Rasa consists of a particular 
state of Ego, so one devoid of it has no capacity for aesthetic 
experience, because this inherent quality alone urges one to 
enjoy Rasa. According to Bhojaraja a man tempted to appreciate 
poetry by S rhjara is a real enjoyer ( Rasilca ). 51 This argument, 
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advanced by Bhojaraja, in addition to the old one that the erotic 
emotion is relished equally by all due to its own inherent quality 
throws a new light on the subject and points out to the futility 
of probing into the question of number of Rasas . 

In arriving at the conclusion of unity of Rasas y Bhojaraja is 
influenced possibly by Anandavardhana who remarks that, the 
enjoyment of quietistic emotion makes itself felt in expeiience 
of all other Rasas (Sarvtsam Rasanam Santapraya Eva Asvadah). 
As at the time of perception of Poetry, depicting all sorts of 
emotions, the mind of the perceiver becomes free from all 
distractions and consequently, clear and calm, so it is but natural 

t _ 

to regard Santa, having for its permanent mood aversion to 
worldly objects as the basic emotion. 

Visvanatha in his Sahityadarpana quotes a remark of 
Dharmadatta, which states that, according to Narayana the 
Marvellous (Adbhuta) is the only emotion. Narayana takes 
Adbhuta as identical with charm and states that, whenever an 
emotion is experienced, the mind of the enjoyer becomes charmed 
so to say, and relishes supreme impersonal pleasure ; this charm 
he says, constitutes the essence of Rasa and accordingly, the 
enjoyment of Adbhuta occurs in all cases. The observation of 
Narayana, which runs as : ‘Rase Sarascamatkaralj Sarvatrapya- 
nubbuyate/Taccamatkarasaratve Sarvatrapyatbhuto Rasah// 
Tasmadadbhutamevaha krtl Narayano Rasam// (Sahityadarpana 
III) testifies to the deep penetrating insight of this great critic 
and exerts considerable influence on the speculations of 
Jagannatha, who straightway declares charm ( Gamath'ti) as 
forming the secret of a poetic expression. 

It is refreshing to note that while most of the Alamkarikas 
are busy in advancing arguments and counter-arguments to 
determine the exact number of Rasas , there are at least some 
who are eager to establish the unity of emotions ; the under¬ 
current to find out unity in multiplicity makes itself evident 
not only in the speculations of Bhavabhuti, Bhoja, Narayana 
and Rupagosvamin, but also in the casual remarks of Ananda¬ 
vardhana, Visvanatha and Jagannatha, who defend with great 
care the multiplicity of Rasas. Critics, in this connection, 
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observe that, multiplicity here is not incompatible with unity. 
Basa is nothing but manifestation of bliss-portion of one's 
consciousness, and enjoyment of impersonal pleasure conse¬ 
quential upon it. This is true in respect of all Basas and so 
it is reasonable to regard their unity. Their multiplicity also 
can be defended in this way. Consciousness when reflected in 
intellect that attains diverse states as a result of experience 
of different Vibhavas , Amibhavas and Vyabhicaribhavas appears 
as different ; and in this respect it has a close parallel in the 
face that appears as round when reflected in mirror, but as 
long when reproduced in sword. Thus the difference of Basas 
arises through difference in attributes ( Upadhi ), which are in 
this case Vibhavas, Anubhavas , Vyabhicaribhavas and Slhayi- 
bhavas. Kavikarnapura recognises this aspect fully and he is 
the only rhetorician to draw a distinction between permanent 
moods belonging to the appreciator and those belonging to the 
original personage, of which the former, he asserts, is only one. 
The permanent mood belonging to the appreciator is an 
attribute of the mind in which the quality of goodness ( Sattva ) 
attains prominence by rendering the other two qualities of 
hardness ( Tamas ) and fickleness (Bjjas), subservient—attribute 
that prompts him to relish Basa. When’the qualities of Tamas 
and Bajas are subordinated, the mind becomes free from distrac¬ 
tions and in this serene mind bliss-portion of one’s own being 
automatically manifests itself. This attribute Kavikarnapura 
says, is blissful in nature, as otherwise its transformation Basa 
could never have partaken the nature of supreme bliss. Accord¬ 
ing to Kavikarnapura, this single permanent mood appears as 
dissimilar in different emotions owing to the diversity of 
substratum and excitant : thus in the Erotic emotion it takes 
the form of love, in the Tragic one it appears as grief, in the 
Heroic as heroism, in the Marvellous as wonder and so on. 
The unity of Basas is a corrollar-y to oneness of Sthajibhavas . 
Just as the same space is described differently owing to diver¬ 
seness of attributes,—as Ghctakasa when delimited by a jar 
and Patakasa when delimited by a picture, similarly Basa 
that consists of transcendental bliss appears as different and 
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assumes a number of names owing to diverseness of attributes, 
which are in this case Vibhavas , Anubhavas and Vyabhicari¬ 
bhavas.** 

The proposition of Karnapura that, mood belonging to an 
appreciator is different from that of the original character is 
acceptable from the psychological point of view : it gives a 
clue further to the futility and absurdity of classifying Basa 
into eight or nine fixed forms, as has been done by Sanskrit 
Alamkarikas, who instead of recognising this truth have expend¬ 
ed their energies in determining the exact number of Basas 
with subtlest arguments. 

A psychological analysis of Basa reveals that, as a mental 
state produced from perception of Poetry, it is composed of a 
number of feelings that are aroused in the mind of an appre¬ 
ciator on hearing a poem or on witnessing a theatrical perfor¬ 
mance. It is not a fact that in all cases the mood aroused 
in the mind of the connoisseur of poetic art corresponds exactly 
to that of the original personage : a poetry depicting erotic 
emotion does not necessarily excite love, a drama, presenting 
tragic does not necessarily stimulate sorrow : and such is the 
case with other specimens of poetry and drama. Moreover, 
there are a number of poetic creations that portray objects of 
nature and customs of society without presenting any feeling 
whatsoever : the appreciation of these creations also stirs up a 
number of feelings in the mind of the man who experiences 
them. So the proposition of the ancients that a permanent mood 
that lies in the form of a latent disposition and which 
corresponds exactly to the mood of the actual character is 
aroused in the mind of an appreciator at the time of perception 
of Poetry does not hold good. 

The first and foremost of the feelings constituting Basa is 
amazement. Some specimens of poetry surprise a reader or a 
spectator, as the case may be, by expression of poetic 
individuality, others astonish him by description of form, taste, 
smell and touch of the external world, yet others fill his mind 
with wonder simply through handling of the plot cr treatment of 
character or presentation of ideal. All these specimens of poetry 
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stir up amazement in the mind of an enjoyer first and thereafter, 
making his mind completely free from thoughts of other 
knowables make it clear and calm and stimulate to activity the 
sense of beauty, lying dormant in it. At the time of experiencing 
specimens of objective poetry, such as the Ramayana, the 
Mahabharata and the court-epics sympathetic and antipathetic 
feelings are produced in the mind of an enjoyer, and so these 
also constitute the component feelings of Rasa. Witnessing of 
the drama Sakuntala onboard excites sympathetic feelings, and 
this is done as soon as the idea of unreality of characters present 
before is shifted from the centre of consciousness to its outer 
fringe, i.e. to quote Coleridge ‘temporary suspension of disbelief’ 
is effected. This stimulation of sympathetic feelings possibly 
leads the ancient Alamkarikas to describe the mood of the 
perceiver as corresponding exactly to that of the actual hero, 
but they confuse the entire position by regarding as identical 
the moods of the enjoyer and the hero. Appreciation of 
Sakuntala certainly excites joy and that of Uttararamacarita 
stirs up compassion, but joy and love and compassion and sorrow 
are never indentical. Just as joy is derived from knowledge of 
success of such characters as Sakuntala, STta and the like and 
sorrow is derived from their failures, similarly grief is 
experienced from knowledge of success of such villainous 
characters as Havana and Sakara and joy is derived from their 
failures. While sympathetic feelings are called forth by the 
characters who are noble or viciously oppressed, antipathetic 
feelings are generally evoked by ignoble and villainous characters. 
The third type of feelings constituting Rasa is the class of 
Recollectional feelings. As literature is nothing but a reflection 
of life, in it one is likely to come across such incidents that have 
been experienced by him previously and perception of these 
incidents is bound to revive in him memories of the past. When 
this happens, the appreciator no longer remains neutral and his 
feelings do not take the shape of sympathetic and antipathetic 
feelings only, but he feels a genuine emotion as the excitants 
become available to him with the help of his memory. Tho 
fourth one constituting Rasa is the class of Reflectional feelings- 
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As life is growing more and more complex in modern times, 
greater amount of complexity of human phenomenon is being 
reflected in literature, which appeals more to the head than to 
the heart. When one experiences this type of literature, he 
becomes conscious of the problems of human life and society and 
goes on thinking about remedies to them. This group of feelings 
includes the class known as critical ones, and are evoked relating 
not only to complex human problems delineated in literature, 
but also to such things as the diction of a poet, the successful 
characterisation of a dramatist, the simulating faculty of an 
actor and so on. Every composition or representation having a 
plot excites some curiosity in the mind of its perceiver, but this 
is experienced in abundance when one reads a detective novel, 
the relish of which consists solely in one’s curiosity to know 
how a mysterious murder or a cautious theft is traced to its 
original perpetrators. 

As the determinants of aesthetic relish Sanskrit Alamkarikas 
describe only Vibhavas , A?iubhavas y Vyabhicaribhavas and 
Sthaytbhavasy of which the first two are external factors being 
presented in poetry and the last two are internal feelings 
pertaining to the appreciator. The mention of Vibhava and 
Anubhava which constitute the subject-matter of poetry as 
essential for aesthetic experience speaks of high critical 
insight of these theorists, but at the same time non-mention 
of other determinants in clear terms by them is likely to evoke 
much criticism. The experience of Rasa depends apart from 
the subject-matter on the form and style of composition. The 
description of some letters and compounds as proving conducive 
to suggestion of some emotions and detrimental to the manifes¬ 
tation of others, as drawn by Alamkarikas gives an idea of 
partial realisation of this truth by them. Then again, aesthetic 
experience differs according to the method of perception : the 
witnessing of a theatrical performance produces highest relish 
in the mind of the spectator, relish that is not comparable 
with that derived from listening to a poetry by its listener 
or reading of a poem by its reader. Possibly for this reason, 
a drama is regarded as the most charming of all the forms of 
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poetic creation (Kavyesu natakam ramyam—Natyasastra). 
Secondly the relish of a poetry is affected by enviornment and 
atmosphere in which the poetry is experienced. The same 
specimen of poetry produces different degrees of pleasure, being 
enjoyed differently in different circumstances. Thirdly aesthetic 
experience is influenced, not to a mean extent, by nature and 
taste, mood and fancy, and understanding of the appreciator. 
This truth is recognised partially by Abhinavagupta who regards 
aesthetic relish as completely dependent on the mental inclina¬ 
tion of the perceiver, and it receives approval of Visvanatha 
also. 

As Rasa is constituted of a number of feelings, having for 
its determining elements a number of factors including the 
mood of the appreciator and the method of perception, it is 
incapable of being grouped under a few definite heads ; and 
naturally it is wise to call it as one marked by unity. The specu¬ 
lations of Kavikarnapura, Jivagosvamin and Bhojaraja deserve 
commendation in this respect, because they conform fully to the 
analysis of Rasa from psychological stand-point. 

Sanskrit Alamkarikas scrupulously distinguish Bhava from 
Rasa : while the latter is a developed form of a permanent 
mood, that reaches its acme coming in contact with its excitants, 
ensuents and accessories, the former, they say, is either a 
developed form of a transient mood, reaching a rehshable state, 
being in touch with the Vibhavas and Anubhavas, or the highest 
shape of love directed towards a God or a king. 68 Neither the 
love of a man for a woman is comparable to the devotion of a 
devotee for his deity, nor is a transient mood of equal status with 
a permanent one, which is common to all men of all ages and 
resides in their mind in the form of a latest impression. The 
distinction between Bhava and Rasa is important from the 
stand-point of theory, but in practical field it is of no use, 
because both Rasa and Bhava being blissful conditions of the 
ego, in which knowledge of other knowables vanishes, no line of 
demarcation is drawn between their basic moods at the time 
of enjoyment of aesthetic pleasure. According to the rhetori¬ 
cians, a Bhuva manifests itself in many aspects as being endowed 
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with a number of attributes, and according to the difference 
in these attributes gets different designations. Thus a piece 
of poetic creation, in which the dawning of a particular feeling 
is predominantly depicted is regarded as an illustration of Bhavo- 
daya and a specimen of poetry in which the allayment of a 
particular feeling is prominently suggested is recknoned as an 
example of Bhdvasanti . Similarly an admixture of two anta¬ 
gonistic feelings in the same substratum, they say, creates the 
field of Bhavasandhi and likewise the generation of a number 
of antagonistic or indifferent feelings in the same substratum 
or differerft substrata at different times forms the scope of 
Bhdvasabalata 64 In all these types Bhava is of supreme 
importance, because its expression through the function of deno¬ 
tation renders a poetry one of inferior type, even though the 
generation or allayment of such Bhava is conveyed through the 
function of suggestion. 

Rasabhasa or the semblance of Rasa is emotion improperly 
manifested. Improper excitants and indecent basic moods, 
both render an emotion improper, but as impropriety of ex¬ 
citants do not lead to all types of Rasabhasa , as enumerated 
by the Alamkarikas, it seems that in their opinion what renders 
an emotion improper is the indecency of its basic mood. A 
feeling with respect to which the sense of impropriety arises 
in the mind of men of trained intellectual powers is to be 
regarded as an improper basic mood. The postulation of Rasa - 
bhasa as a separate category is prompted possibly by the strong 
belief of the Alamkarikas that, impropriety is the only defect 
that manifests itself in different forms and a touch of which 
is sufficient to render a thing defective,—a belief, that, 
finds expression later in the form of a definite theory in the 
writings of Ksemendra. Mahimabhatta, though opposed to the 
theory of Dhvani recognises the ability of impropriety to vitiate 
a thing and his observation relating to this is praised, by 
Sriharsa in his ‘Khandanakhandakhadya’. 6 5 Indecency of basic 
moods cannot render Rasa one of inferior type, because, when 
Rasa, consisting of a blissful state of ego is enjoyed, the 
knowledge of other knowables vanishes and naturally there does 
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not arise the question of its inferiority or wrongness. What 
impropriety of basic moods do is that they hamper the manifes¬ 
tation of Rasa, or in other words impede the generation of 
this blissful state. Indecency of basic moods obsesses the 
mind of the appreciator, who being unable to identify himself 
with the events and characters described in poetry fail to 
sense the Vibhavas in their generalised forms, and coseequently 
Rasa is not manifested for lack of ingredients. Depiction of 
love with a paramour or with a number of men or with the wife 
of a perceptor or with an enemy, as well as, that of attachment 
in which one of the parties is indifferent or both tho parties 
are animals other than men affords examples of the semblance 
of Sr« jdra-Rasa. Similarly, delineation of grief for the death 
of a villain creates semblance of Karuna~Rasa, that of anger 
towards elders makes semblance of Raudra-Rasa, that of amaze¬ 
ment springing from witnessing of magical feats forms semblance 
of Vismaya-Rasa, and so on. 56 The proposition that^ depiction 
of love between lower animals forms Srh'jdrarasabhasa is open 
to controversy. Vidyddhara, the author of Ekavali thinks that, 
this is a case of Rasa proper and not of its improper manifes¬ 
tation. The reason is not far to seek. In verses depicting 
amour 3 of lower animals, the excitants and ensuents to Rasa 
of the appreciator are there. The argument that lower animals 
have no knowledge of Vibhavas and the like has no legs to stand 
upon, because, what is necessary for the manifestation of Rasa 
is the existenca of determining elements and not their knowledge 
on the part of parties to love or anger. 67 Moreover, according 
to the doctrine of Abhinavagupta on aesthetic realisation, that 
has been accepted as the correct one by later theorists, the 
Vibhavas etc, are taken by an appreciator not in their parti¬ 
cularised forms, as presented by the poet and dramatist, but in 
their generalised forms 'as incarnations of certain permanent 
ideals, and this being the case, the lower animals who are parties 
to low or anger do not present themselves as insentient beings 
to the refined reader, who realises ihem as representations of 
permanent ideals. And as this argument applies to depiction of 
love with the wife of a preceptor or a parmour, whose claim to 
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be regarded as a Rasa proper necessarily becomes great, so the 
actual existences^ such a separate category as semblance of 
emotion (. Rasabhasa ) is thrown open to great challenge. Bhdvd- 
bhasa is semblance of manifestation of a Blidva. Shyness in a 
prostitute and anxious thoughts in a paramour furnish its illus¬ 
trations. To an appreciator of poetry Bhava and Bhavabhasa 
make no difference, as do Rasa and Rasabhasa, both resulting in 
an experience of supreme bliss in the same process. Similarly 
f a,a and Bhava also ha ™ no distinctive features of their own. 
t is argued that while Rasa is a developed form of a Sthayibhava, 
Bhava is a developed form of a Vyabhicdribhdva. But the classi¬ 
fication of Bhavas into two groups : Sthayi and Vyabhicari seems 
to be rather arbitrary. The proposition that, through an inherent 
miraculous power a Sthayin irremovably exists in our minds 
sounds ridiculous, because feelings are always replaced by 
posterior ones If the test of a Sthayibhava lies in its capacity 
o exist throughout the poetical marrative, then a number of 
feelings, classed permanent by ancient theorists such as 
resentment, disgust and wonder have got to be regarded as 
Vyabhicaribhavas, because none of them has the capacity to 
become a predominant feeling of a whole work. The observation 
that, a Sancaribhava has its parallel in a flash of lightning so 
far as transitorinessjs concerned is inadmissbile, because anxiety 
(ctnta), sleepy ( mdra ) and intoxication {mada) last for hours 
sickness (vyadhi) and insanity (unmdda) for months and death 
{marcna) forever. Thus there being practically no distinction 
between Sthayt and Sancaribhdvas, the experience of both these 
types of feelings is likely to produce the same state of mind in 
the refined appreciator. The description of such separate cate¬ 
gories as Rasa, Bhava, Rasabhasa etc. as done by the ancient 
Alamkankas points out to the great influence exercised on them 
by the Codes of Conduct, set by the learned SSstrakiras, as well 
as by the views fixed by tradition. Nevertheless, their awareness 
of the whole situation and depth of psychological knowledge are 
evinced by their considered opinion that, AsanUaksyakramavy- 
anjya type of Dhvani is marked by unity. 
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IV. 

Antinomy of Emotions (Rasa-Virodha) and other defects 

The expression ‘Antinomy of Emotions’ is a contradiction in 
terms, because Rasa, being a blissful state of the Ego, in whic 

nothing but its own self is relished, there does not arise any 
question of realisation of conflict or contradiction between to. 
_ a realisation, that rules out, in its turn, the possibility of 
experience of real Basa ; thus, so long as there remains an 
apprehension of conflict, Basa is not experienced and once it is 
enjoyed, all idea of contradiction is obliterated. So what 
Xlamkarikas actually mean by ‘Antinomy of Emotions (to 
virodha) is ‘conflict of basic moods* (Sthayibhava-virodha). 
Some basic moods of the Basas discussed above bear the relation 
of benefactor and beneficiary between each other, while o era 
have between them the relation of destroyer and the thing 
destroyed. The emotions that have no conflict between each 
other are heroic and erotic, erotic and comic, heroic and 
marvellous, heroic and furious, and erotic and marvellous, while 
those that are mutually opposed to each other are erotic and 
disgustful, erotic and tragic, heroic and frightful, quietistic and 

furious, and quietistic and erotic. A poet, desirous of depicting 

a particular emotion is advised to eschew insertion of excitants 
and ensuents belonging to another emotion, opposed to the 
former one, because, as the Sanskrit rhetoricians say, such 
elaboration hampers the manifestation either of the intended 
emotion or of both. If at all such elaboration is found necessary, 
then he is advised to do so after adopting such means as are re¬ 
commended to avoid the conflict which appears in two aspects . 

(a) in the form of absurdity of the basic mood of one to remain 
in the same substratum with the basic mood of the other, and 

(b) in the form of antagonism between the cognitions of two 
Ensas in the case of which experience relating to one is obstructed 
by that relating to other . 59 The first form of conflict, in which 
opposite basic moods remain in the same substratum is avoided 
by effecting a change of substratum, that is to say, by depiction 

the ..ooff. in . different b„e.*» Ttff, a po„ »» 
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safely portray heroism in a king who happens to be his patron 
and fear in his antagonist, without any loss of charm whatseover. 
Ancient Xlamkarikas suggest a number of remedies to the second 
form of conflict in which experience of one is obliterated by that 
of the other. Firstly this conflict is avoided by presentation of 
a neutral emotion between the two mutually opposed ones,—an 
emotion that serves to bridge the gulf between the two . 61 Thus 
for a poet, desirous of delineating both erotic and quietistic 
moods, what is necessary is portrayal of marvellous emotion in 
between them. In such case, the experience of the neutral 
marvellous emotion serves as a buffer, and thereby removes the 
chances of clash between appreciation of two opposed moods. 
Similarly, a poet desirous of delineating the erotic and the 
disgustful is advised to arrange for enjoyment of the heroic 
between the appreciatious of two emotions mentioned first. The 
reasoD for adoption of such a step is quite clear : in such case, 
the experience of the neutral heroic removes the cognition of 
erotic, presented first and thereby makes the enjoyment of tne 
disgustful unimpeded. Secondly, this is also avoided by effecting 
a relation of predominance and subservience between the 
mutually opposed sentiments or by rendering both of them 
subservient to another predominant emotion . 02 Though erotic 
and tragic are mutually opposed to each other, yet when the 
former is rendered subservient to the latter, depiction of both 
becomes all the more charming, because the poignancy of grief 
experienced by one of the parties to love at the demise of the 
other is put into fuller relief when placed in the setting of their 
mutual love. This practice is usually followed by Sanskrit 
poets, who in their eagerness to delineate both theso emotions in 
a charming manner occasionally follow also the procedure of 
rendering both of them subservient to another predominant 
mood, the love of the poet for his royal patron. Thirdly, as a 
means to avoid conflict Sanskrit Xlaiparikas speak of presentation 
of both the mutually opposed emotions with the help of common 
sets of adjectives . 63 As an illustration to this principle, 
Jagannatha quotes a verse meaning : O warrior ! your enemies, 
with their bodies besmeared with blood (having sngtro attach-' 
22 
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ment), puffed up with the pride of their youthfulness are lying 
embracing snugly earth (their lady-loves), in which, he says 
the tragic and the erotic being presented through the same 
adjectives leave aside their enmity and manifest themselves in 
full glory (Nitantam jauvanonmattah gadaraktah sadabave/ 
Vasundharam samalingya serate vlra terayah//)* A poet 
endowed with a strong imaginative faculty is advised not to 
get afraid of handling the excitants and ensuents of an opposite 
Rasa : it is rather imperative on his part to delineate an emotion, 
opposed to the one intended to be depicted after avoiding the 
conflict by taking recourse to the means suggested above, because 
the victory of the intended emotion over its rival naturally 
brings it out in flying colours. Anandavardhana advises poets to 
avoid carefully conflict of emotions in their creations, particularly 
in those depicting the erotic predominantly. This is a must, 
because the erotic being the most tender of all emotions is liklely 
to suffer greatly even from slightest incongruity. At the 
same time, he thirks insertion of excitants and ensuents of erotic 
emotion in a p un, depicting another prominent emotion 
advisable, as the for. ^er being highly attractive induces the 
appreciators to experience other distasteful feelings and to 
devour the pill of advice, administered by poetry in good grace : 
it also enhances in general the beauty of a poetic creation. Thus 
the depiction of erotic and quietistic in the verse : Satyam 
manorama ramab satyam ramyafr vibhutayah / Kintu 
mattanganapangabhanga-lolam hi jlvitam , meaning . Truly 
ladies are attractive : verily riches are charming, but life is as 
fickle as the side-glances of a passionate lady—renders the piece 
of poetic creation more beautiful, instead of making it 
defective . 65 

A specimen of poetic art is rendered unattractive and 
defective mainly due to the defects of emotion of which this 
antinomy'is one : these have been elaborately discussed by the 
ancient Alamkarikas. According to the Alamkarikas an emotion 
is never to be expressed through the function of denotation from 
the use of general word 'Rasa* or from the use of such words 
as ‘S rngara* and the like, that are significant of particular types 
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of Rasa. As Rasa is brought into comprehension only through 
the function of suggestion, the attempt of denotation to express 
it becomes equivalent to ejection of food already taken and thus 
is vitiated by the defect technically known as Vamana. More¬ 
over, Basa, signified through the function of denotation only 
is incapable of being relished, and naturally, the operation of 
this function to convey it proves futile . 66 In a similar manner, 
mention of words, denotative of permanent ( Sthayl ) and transient 
(Vyabhicari) feelings is regarded as a blemish, pertaining to 
Basa. Absence of clear knowledge of Vibhavas and Anubhavas, 
or the late dawning of such knowledge is regarded as another 
Basadosa, because it proves a hindrance to aesthetic realisa¬ 
tion. The next defect consists in insertion of the Vibhavas and 
the like of an emotion, that is more powerful than or is of 
equal strength with or is opposed to the intended one : it 
hampers the manifestation of Prdkrta-Basa . 67 An emotion that 
has been brought into light fully through clear portrayal of 
excitants and ensuents should not be attempted to be brought 
into consciousness again, after its experience has been halted 
by description of other things. Such attempt renders a piece 
•of poetic creation vitiated by the defect known as Vicchinnadi- 
pana, and as such is to be avoided. This prohibition is to be 
taken with an amount of reservation : it applies only to subsi¬ 
diary emotions and not to the prevailing one in a particular 
piece. As blemishes pertaining to Basa, the Alamkarikas speak 
of both depiction of a Basa at a time in which it should not 
have been presented and its non-presentation at a time in 
which its experience should not have been put to a halt. A 
violation to this principle is illustrated by delineation of love 
in union at a time when others are engaged in performance of 
evening rites or in offering worships to Gods, as also by descrip¬ 
tion of such performances and offerings made by the hero at a 
time when an enemy has committed aggression on his. own 
territory. Poets are advised by learned critics to describe 
achievements and riches of an enemy of his hero in such a way, 
that they do not seem to excel those of the latter, because 
non-conformity to this rule fails to bring into light the superi- 
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ority of the hero ’and aesthetic relish, consequential upon it. 
Ancient critics, including Dan<Jin prefer description of high 
lineage, superhuman strength and massive scholarship of a 
rival to the hero and says that defect of such a great rival at 
the hands of the hero amply shows his greatness in all respects . 68 
But Jagannatha warns against application of this principle to 
its extreme : he says that only that much of excellence of the 
rival, as remains subservient to that of the hero, bringing as. 
it does in bold relief his royal dignity and valour is to be 
described, because sheer victory of the hero over his rival is 
unable to signify the glory of the former. An illustration to 
this is to be found in the case of a forest-ranger killing a great 
King by a single poisonous arrow,—a fact, that does not convey 
any idea of superiority of the fowler . 69 A poet whose mind is 
concentrated on contemplation of an emotion is further advised 
to describe the party, with respect to whom a particular feeling 
is excited, as also the party in whose mind the feeling is gener¬ 
ated at regular intervals, as constant application of an appre- 
ciator to them leads to aesthetic realisation. A violation to this 
principle forms a serious defect. As all the elements in Poetry, 
including the plot itself is nothing but a means to an end, which 
is aesthetic realisation ( Rasasvdda ), so insertion, also, of inci¬ 
dents, that have nothing to do with manifestation of Rasa is to 
be carefully avoided . 70 

The principal blemish, pertaining to Rasa , however, is 
inappropriateness which is to be avoided scrupulously by a 
poet, because it distracts the mind from enjoyment of poetry, 
and thereby hampers realisation of Rasa ; the hindrance caused 
by it to pleasant appreciation of Poetry is often compared to 
that caused by a grain of sand to enjoyable drink of a beverage. 
This defect consists in description in objects and characters 
of qualities and actions, other than proper and appropriate 
ones. An example of this is afforded by delineation of valour in 
a cow,— piousness in a tiger,—decrepitude in heaven,—immorta¬ 
lity in earth,—water*sports in winter,—use of hearth in 
summer, urge for dalliance in oldage,—aversion in youth and 
so on. Anandavardhana states that, characters are of different 
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types being either good {uttama) or bad (adhama) or mediocre 
(madhyama ), and again either a divinity ( divya ) or a human 
being (manusa) ; he warns against depiction of feelings common 
to a man in a divine character and of those, associated with a God 
in ordinary men. Thus description of such incidents as crossing 
of Oceans, done easily by characters, who are ordinary human 
beings or of their indignation as consuming the entire universe 
and putting a change to the order of day and night being in¬ 
appropriate produces a suspension of belief in the minds of 
appreciators and consequentially hampers aesthetic realisation. 
For this reason, a dramatist is advised by Bharata to select 
plot of his Nataka, that is regarded as the best type of a 
dramatic composition from such great works at the Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata and to have for his hero such famous and 
distinguished characters as Rama, Yudisthira and Bhima. 
Invention of plot in a work of this type is strictly prohibited 
because it is apprehended that there is every likelihood of an 
inventor describing inappropriate feelings and actions in his 
new characters . 72 Anandavardhana says that though Indian 
tradition approves depiction of love between human and divine 
beings, yet the principle of propriety is to be followed strictly : 
the method of portraying love-in-union between noble parties, 
one of whom is a King and the other a princess,—a method, in 
which bites, nail-marks, kisses and similar other repugnant 
actions are avoided—is to be followed in case of depiction of love 
between a God and Goddess. The way in which Kalidasa has 

t 

delineated love between Lord Siva and Parvatl by describing 
their dalliance in a common manner is a serious defect, according 
to Anandavardhana : but at the same time he asserts that, the 
strength of poetic intuition of this great poet covers up the 
defect which does not stand in the w r ay of enjoyment of aesthetic 
pleasure . 73 Jagannatha uses more strong language and while 
accusing Jayadeva for violation of the principle of propriety 
warns poets of posterity against imitating him. The argument 
that, in such cases the process of Sadharanikarana presents 
fsiva and Parvatl, Krsna and Radha in their generalised forms 
as representations of certain ideals and divested of divinity 
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proves abortive, because this process operates only in those 
cases in which poetic relish is experienced by refined appreciators. 
The only standard of judging a Poetic creation, along with its 
elements and functions is the pleasure derived from its percep¬ 
tion by connoisseurs of poetic art and nothing else. As poems,, 
depicting amorous dalliance of Siva and Parvatl, Krsna and 
Radha prove distasteful to a refined appreciator like that 
describing enjoyment of his own parents, the question of oper¬ 
ation of the process of Sddharanikaraiia does not arise . 74 
Describing inappropriateness as the greatest factor that subdues- 
aesthetic experience, the secret of which lies in strict adherence 
to the principle of propriety, Anandavardhana advises poets to 
select such incidents as their plots, as contain Vibhdvas , 
Anubhavas and Vyabhicaribhavas appropriate to the manifesta¬ 
tion of intended emotion. Special care is to be taken in case 
of selection of a subject-matter, that is purely imaginary, because 
slightest negligence on the part of a poet in this respect is likely 
to cause disaster and hamper the manifestation of Basa. A 
poet who selects plots of his creations from such works as the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata, the emotions presented in 
which are non-controversial and accomplished entities ( Siddha - 
rasa) is further advised not to effect such a change in the plot, 
that is likely to prove detrimental to the principal emotion . 75 
A caution, however, is necessary here. If it is found that some 
of the episodes described in the source are harmful to depiction 
of the intended emotion, then it becomes imperative on the part 
of a poet to replace those incidents by new invented ones, that 
are more conducive to presentation of Basa t because sheer 
narration of incidents does not constitute the duty of a poet, 
who is not a historian : what forms his actual aim is delineation 
of emotion. A poet is to be guided solely by this consideration 
in matters of insertion of five junctures ( Sandhi ) and improvisa¬ 
tion of figures. Junctures are to be arranged not merely out of 
reverence for the mandates of scholars in dramaturgy, but with 
an eye to realisation of aesthetic relish. Similarly figures 
are not to be heaped up to make a display of one’s craftsman¬ 
ship, even though a poet is expert in their insertion, because 
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this tendency carried too far is likely to lead to such descrip¬ 
tions, that have absolutely no bearing on the depiction of the 
principal emotion. The purport of the whole discussion is this 
that, Basa is the end of all poetry and all poetic elements 
are to be so arranged as they prove helpful to its manifesta¬ 
tion . 76 





















CHAPTER V 

THE DHVANI THEORY OF 
SANSKRIT POETICS 

I 

The views of Anti-Dhvani schools 

From early times the function of suggestion and the suggested 
sense of the Dhvanivadin have been hotly challenged by rival 
theorists, who oppose the claim of Dhvani to be regarded as a 
■distinct category, forming the essence of poetic creation. The 
question whether it is necessary to postulate the separate 
function of Vyanjana or whether ft may not be comprehended in 
other recognised functions like Abhidha and Laksana, and in 
other intellectual processes like Inference and Logical Postula¬ 
tion forms the subject-matter of many animated discussions. 
For this reason a scholar of the stature of Anandavardhana feels 
the necessity of refuting the contentions of the schools opposed 
to the theory of Dhvani, before enunciating it in clear cut terms, 
and this act, in fact, earns for him the enviable title Dhvanikara. 

Jayaratha, the learned commentator on Alamkarasarvasva 
of Ruyyaka cites a verse, according to which the problem of 
suggestion is capable of being explained away in twelve different 
ways, which are detailed below : 

(1) Vyanjana is identical with the function known as 
Tdtparya. 

(2) The function of suggestion is no function at all *, it is a 
myth,—a brain-wave of the Dhvani Theorists. 

(3) The function of suggestion is nothing different from that 
of denotation. 

(4) The function of suggestion is capable of being equated 
with the function of Indication of Inclusive type (Upalana- 
Laksana). This point is illustrated by such figures as Samdsokti , 
Aprastutaprasarjzsa and the like, in which the expressed meaning 
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brings in the non-contextual ( Aprastuta ) and contextual ( Prastuta ) 
elements respectively in order to establish its logical connection 
with the rest of the sentence. 

(5) The function of suggestion is capable of being equated 
with the function of Indication of Exclusive type ( Laksana - 
Laksana). This point is illustrated by such figures as Aksepa, 
Vyajastuti and the like, in which the expressed meaning com¬ 
pletely surrenders itself in favour of a new meaning,—injunction 
or prohibition in case of the first, and censure or praise in case 
of the second. 

(6) The function of suggestion is capable of being compre¬ 
hended under the process of Inference of informal type 
{Svarthanumana). Inference, the Naiyayikas say, is a knowledge 
that springs from Pardmarsa or consideration, which in its turn 
again, is the knowledge of the reason, as distinguished by 
invariable concomitance ; as for instance, the knowledge that 
this mountain has smoke which is invariably accompanied by fire 
is consideration, while the knowledge born of it that the 
mountain is fiery is inference. According to the Naiyayikas, 
Inference is of two types: Svartha and Pardrtha. Of these 
two, the first one is the source of one’s own knowledge ; in it 
as the premises are immediately known to a man and are derived 
from his own experience, he does not require them to be stated 
with exact formality. An example of this type of Inference is 
afforded by the knowledge that the mountain is fiery, derived 
by a man, who having himself ascertained by frequent observa¬ 
tion the generalisation that wherever there is smoke, there is 
fire, as in a kitchen approaches a mountain and sees smoke on 
it. In Pararthdnumdna , on the other hand, the premises that 
are discovered by one man are imparted to another through the 
medium of language, and as such, they stand in need of being 
stated with precision. An example of this type of Inference is 
afforded by the knowledge that the mountain is fiery, derived 
by a man on hearing from an enlightened person the following 
five-membered syllogism : Mountain is fiery, because it smokes ; 
whatever smokes is fiery ; as is a kitchen *, this is so ; hence this 
is fiery. The point, pressed forward by this section of opponents 
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is capable of being illustrated by the verse of Abhijnanasakun- 
talam, that runs as : 

Stananyastoslram prasithilamrnalaikavalayam 

Priyayah sabadham kimapi kamanlyam vapuridam/ 
Samastapah kamam manasijanidaghaprasarayoh 

Na tu grlsmasyaivam subhagamaparaddham yuvatisu// 

and means : ‘This body of my beloved with the ungent of 
Uslra applied to the breasts, and with a single loose bracelet of 
lotus-stalks round the arm, though full of torment is exceedingly 
lovely. Granted that the affliction caused by the operation of 
love and heat is equal ; yet the injury caused to young maidens 
by heat is not so charming’, and in which the so-called suggested 
sense, namely the dawning of love in the mind of Sakuntala is- 
known by Dusyanta through inference. 

(7) The function of suggestion is capable of being com¬ 
prehended under the process of Inference of formal type 
( Pararthanuvidna ). This point is illustrated by the well-known 
verse : 

Bhrama dharmika visrabdhah sa sunako’dya maritastena/ 
Godanadltlrakuhjavasina drptasimhena//, that means: 

‘O religious-minded person ! roam about freely, that wretched 
dog has been slain to-day by the mighty libn, residing in the 
groves situated on the banks of the river Godavari. The 
Pararthanumanavadin argues that the syllogism, presented by 
the speaker produces a knowledge that the bank of the river 
Godavari is not a proper place for free movement of a man 
afraid of a dog in the inind of the religious-minded person. 

(8) The function of suggestion is capable of being compre¬ 
hended under the process of Logical Postulation ( Arthapatti ). 
Logical Postulation or Arthapatti, recognised by some section 
of philosophers as a valid source of knowledge consists in 
presumption of a cause from a known effect. The stock-example 
given of Ar thapatti is the expression : ‘Pino Devadatto diva na 
Jehuhkte’, in which from the known fatness of Devadatta, the 
taking of meal by him during night is arrived at. The view¬ 
point of this section of opponents is demonstrated by the 
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presumption of a cause in the shape of dalliance in the oft- 
quoted verse : 

Nihsesacyutacandanam stanatatam nirmrstarago’ dharah 

Netre duramananjane pulakita tanvi taveyam tanuh/ 

Mithyavadini Duti vandhavajanasyajnatapl^agame 

Vaplm snatumito gatasi na punastasyadhamasyantikam// 
Here the given effects, namely the complete wiping away of 
sandal paste from the slopes of breasts, the total disappearance 
of redness from the lower lip and such other changes lead us to 
have a knowledge of the unknown effect, namely dalliance. 

(9) The figures of speech comprehend the concept of 
Dhvani. There are certain figures, that are characterised by 
emergence of an unexpressed meaning, and these Alomlcaras can 
safely include Vyanjana and Vyangyartha under their purview. 

(10) Rasa , a type of suggested meaning of the Dhvanivadin 
is not really indicated by the Vibhavas, Anubhavas and Vyabhi - 
caribhavas : what the Vibhavas and others actually do is that, 
they combine to produce the non-existent unit of Rasa . 

(11) The so-called suggested meaning Rasa is not brought 
into light through suggestion, but its enjoyment is produced 
through a function known as Bhojalcatva , or in other words, 
Rasa is not suggested, but is enjoyed. 

(12) The function of suggestion is unable to bring Rasa 
into comprehension : this exquisitely charming element is 
raised into our consciousness by another function. Though 
Jayaratha does not mention this function by name, Visvanatha, 
while quoting the view-point of one school calls it Rasana . 

Of these twelve views, the last three relate to one type of 
suggested sense only, namely the suggested emotion, but the 
other nine have in their view suggested meaning in general, 
that presents itself in the form of a fact or a figure or an 
emotion. The Introductory stanza of the Dhvanyaloka sum¬ 
marises these antagonistic views into three groups. One 
sceptical school entirely denies the existence of the suggested 
sense in poetry, a second school tries to trace it back to the 
recognised function of Lalcsanu, and the third school holds that 
it is beyond the province of words and can only be perceived 
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by a man of refinad discernment. The third chapter of the work, 
however, while attempting to establish the separate existence 
of the function of suggestion introduces the poinfcjff view of 
that school that wants to equate Vyanjana, with Tatparya, as 
also of that, that tries to comprehend it under the process of 
Inference. 

The school that declares Dhvani to be entirely non-existent 
takes up three different positions, and approaches the problem 
from three different angles. One sub-section of the school argues 
that, Poetry consists of a combination of sound and sense and 
the elements known as Gum as Alamkara only go to augment 
the beauty of such a combination. The Biti of Yamana, it 
asserts, is formed through combination of Gums and the Vrlti 
of Udbhata, in a similar manner, is capable of being dissolved 
into an Alamkara , inasmuch as, alliteration formed through 
repetition of different types of letters constitutes different 
varieties of this element. This sub-section firmly denies the 
existence of Dhvani and asserts that, there is no decorating 
element in Poetry other than the Guna and the Alamkara. A 
second sub-section of this school denies the existence of Dhvani 
on the ground that, its admission tantamounts to total rejection 
of the existing principles of literary criticism. Ancient scholars 
define Poetry as a combination of word and meaning, competent 
to generate supreme pleasure in the minds of connoisseurs of 
Poetic Art through literary excellences and figures of speech, 
inserted in it : as acceptance of Dhvani goes against this belief, 
and consequently, throws to winds the established norms of 
literary criticism, so, it points out, this element cannot be 
accepted as an existent entity. A third sub-section maintains 
that, Dhvani lends such a charm to a Poetic creation as is 
imparted to it by the much-talked of Gum and Alarnkara, and 
as such, these factors comprehend the concept of Dhvani. It is 
a fact that the list of poetic figures is being continually swelled 
by the speculations of critics and it is just possible that a new 
turn of expression is named Dhvani by the Dhvani Theorists, 
but still it is not proper on their part to wax eloquent in self¬ 
approbation and to raise such a hue and cry over this self-styled 
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achievement. In summing up the view-points of these three 
sub-sections, Abhinavagupta remarks that, while the first says 
that there is no such beautifying element in Poetry, which is 
not recognised by it, the second states that an element which 
is not recognised by it is not an instrument of decoration at all, 
and the third asserts that if such an element imparts beauty to 
a poetic creation, it is capable of being grouped under the Guna. 
or the Alcrrt,kara. x In conclusion the Abhavavadin observes that, 
Dhvani is a figment of imagination and consequently, does not 
stand critical test. In support of his observation, the 
Abhavavadin cites a verse, said to be composed by one Manoratha 
a poet and contemporary of Anandavardhana,—which records a 
sarcastic fling at the Dhvanivadin for his departure from the 
traditional views on Poetry : it states that, though a Dhvani¬ 
vadin showers profuse praise on a specimen of Poetic Art, in 
which neither a charming figure nor a chiselled expression is 
there, simply because of the fact that it remains marked by 
revelation, of Dhvani , he is not in a position to expound the 
nature of Dhvani , when challenged. 2 This sad state of affairs, 
the Abhavavadin asserts, testifies to the fact that, Dhvani is a 
mere brain-wave of the Dhvanivadin, having no objective and 
real existence. 

The second school of rival theorists prefers to equate Dhavani 
with Bhakta-artha. This peculiar term Bhakta , Abhinavagupta 
comments, is comprehensive enough to denote the ideas as are 
conveyed by both the functions of Laksana and Gauni> recognised 
separately by the Mimamsaka. Thus Bhakti , he points out, refers 
to a well-known relation, which constitutes one of the conditions 
necessary for manifestation of the secondary sense, which itself, 
consequently is described as Bhakta : then again, he continues, 
it refers to an attribute, w T hich constitutes a part and parcel of 
the connotation of a particular term and the new sense to 
signify which this term is used simply because this attribute 
is traced in it is necessarily regarded as Bhakta , The term 
Bhakta is capable of being derived in other ways also : Bhakti 
is the devotion which an idea other than the primary one bears 
to the 'relation or the attribute, which constitutes a part and 
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parcel of the connotation of the word concerned and naturally, 
Bhdkta-artha is the meaning brought into light through the 
functions of both Laksana and Gauni, —functions, which depend 
on the relation or attribute referred to above for their operation. 
The term Bhakti, Abhinavagupta continues, conveys the idea of 
inapplicability of the primary meaning, as well, and these different 
types of derivation bring out, he asserts, the conditions necessary 
for operation of Laksana and Gauni. 8 It is admitted by rhetori¬ 
cians and philosophers alike that, Abhidha conveys the conven¬ 
tional idea and when this idea becomes inapplicable in the 
context, Laksarw, or Gauni approaches to bring the Ldksanika 
or the Gauna artha into light, relying either on usage or on 
some purpose. According to this school of rival theorists, Dhvani 
in all its aspects is identical with Bhakti, or in other words, 
a suggestive word is identical with an indicative word,—a 
suggested content is the same with the indicated content and 
the function of suggestion itself is nothing other than the function 
of Indication. The argument that the view-point that Vyanjana 
in all its aspects is identical with Laksana, as attributed to a 
section of the ancients is a misrepresentation, since in no works 
of earlier theorists do we come across the term Dhvani —is 
misleading, because, as Anandavardhana points out, by accepting 
Laksana as an additional function, these theorists touch the 
fringe of Dhvani, inasmuch as, in a Prayojanamuld-Laksatia, the 
Prayojana or motive for the signification of which Laksana is 
resorted to is signified solely through Vyanjana : these theorists, 
however, do not give a separate status to the function of sugges¬ 
tion and their silence on the issue is sufficient enough to bring 
out their belief that Vyanjana, is identical with Laksana. To 
state clearly, these theorists recognise only two functions— 
Abhidha and Laksaiid, of which the first conveys only the 
primary sense : consequently, it is an a priori conclusion that 
all other ideas are brought into comprehension through Laksana, 
and as the suggested content is one different from the primary 
one, is to be subsumed under the indicated idea (lak§yartha). 

It is very difficult to describe definitely as to who of the 
■earlier theorists equates or equate Bhakti with Dhvani. While 
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Abhinavagupta quotes the names of Bhamaha, Udbhata and 
Vamana as the upholders of the Bhaktivada, Ruyyaka maintains 
that, these earlier theorists like to comprehend Dhvani under 
the Alamkaras : these critics, he asserts, recognise the essentia¬ 
lity and importance of the poetic figures—the instruments of 
decoration in a specimen of poetic art 5 This difference between 
the view-points of Abhinavagupta and Ruyyaka, though appearing 
as highly puzzling at the first sight resolves itself on a closer 
analysis, which reveals that an indicated content goes to augment 
the beauty of an expressed idea in the same way as a poetic 
figure does it ; this is further corroborated by the fact that the 
western critics grant the status of a figure of speech to Indication, 
which they name Metonomy or Synecdoche. The first of these 
figures, they point out, consists in substituting the name of one 
thing for that of another to which it bears a certain relation 
and the second in the use of a more comprehensive term for a 
less comprehensive or vice versa : this, it is clear, is nothing 
other than Upacdra of Sanskrit rhetoricians. 

Another school of rival theorists declares Dhvani as lying 
beyond the scope of words. Shy as they are in formulating 
an accurate definition of Dhvani, these critics maintain that, 
the suggested content is something inexplicable and is to be 
relished only by men initiated into the heiroglyphics of Poetry. 
In summing up the relative position of these three anti-dhvani 
schools, Abhinavagupta points out that, each of the views 
recorded in succession marks a definite improvement on the 
Preceding one r thus, while the first group, which denies com¬ 
pletely the existence of Dhvani recognises only the function 
of Abhidha, the second, which wants to equate Vyanjana with 
Laksana extends recognition to the second function of Indica¬ 
tion, as well, though it is not sure as to the existence of 
Vyanjana and the idea signified by it, and the third section, 
which describes Dhvani as lying beyond the comprehension of 
words hesitates only, though sure of its existence to formulate 
its definition in clear-cut terms. 9 
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II 

Dhvani—a profound verity 

Against the attacks of the anti-dhvani schools, which deny 
the existence of Dhvani or try to comprehend it under different 
processes, Anandavardhana replies that, being a profound verity 
it is capable of being established positively by an examination of 
aesthetic facts, as well as facts of experience and that this 
unexpressed content is incapable of being satisfactorily explained 
as revealed by Abhidha, Lal^arid or similar other means. The 
inward experience of connoisseurs of poetic art, he asserts, 
reveals the fact that, Dhvani constitutes the essence of all poetic 

creations of master artists: it is different, he continues, from 

the expressive word and the expressed meaning and is incapable 
of being equated with such elements as Gunas and Alarpkaras 
even. In his eagerness to establish the distinction of Dhvans 
from other elements of Poetry, Anandavardhana introduces the 
parallelism of grace of a lady ; just as the loveliness of a lady 
is something different from her limbs or ornaments or absence 
of defects, similarly, the suggested sense-unit, also, he points 
out, is something distinct from the primary meaning, the 
instruments of decoration and the absence of blemishes m 
Poetry. An examination of historical facts also, he o serves, 
points out to Basadhvani as forming the essence of_a poetic crea¬ 
tion : thus, the first specimen of Poetry—the Ramayapa is an 
external manifestation only of the tragic emotion aroused in the 
mind of Valmiki on hearing the pitiful cries of the poor ir 
separated from its consort. In explaining this observation, 
Abhinavagupta remarks, the ordinary sorrow, experienced by 
the bird generated extra-ordinary tragic emotion (Karuna-Basa) 

in the mind of the seer, and in the manner of water gushing 

forth from its container, overflown by it, this emotion 

extending beyond the limits of his mind appeared outside and 

as it came, it assumed the shape of the verses of the Ramayapa. 
This remark of Abhinavagupta is quite in keeping wit is 

theory on aesthetic experience, inasmuch as, it maintains the 

distinction between a laukika feeling and an alaukika-Basa, 
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showing, thereby, that the ordinary cause-and-effect theory is 
not applicable in case of extra-ordinary Basa. 

Before adumbrating tbe doctrine of Dhvani , Anandavardhana 
proceeds to establish the absolute distinction of the suggested 
content from expressed one. 7 The suggested sense-unit or the 
Pratiyamanartha, which is raised, into comprehension by the 
suggestive power of a word and its corresponding primary 
concept, he asserts, presents itself in three different aspects. It 
may either be a suggested fact or matter (Fas<«) or an unexpr¬ 
essed imaginative mood which may be put into the shape of a 
poetic figure ( Alamkara ) or an implicit emotional mood (Basa) 
or feeling (Bhdva). The first occurs when a distinct subject or 
thought—a matter-of-fact is suggested : the second when tbe 

suggested sense constitutes something imaginative,_being 

something distinct from a matter-of-fact,—which, if expressed in 
so many words, would assume the form of a poetic figure : and 
the last where a feeling or a mood, which is directly unexpress- 
able, but which can be suggested is brought into comprehension 
as the principal element. Basa or Bhava is directly unexpress- 
able : it is only suggested by the Vibhava , Anubhava and the 
Vyabhicaribhava, that constitute the expressed sense. The fact 
that Basa is incapable of being conveyed through the function of 
denotation, Anandavardhana points out, is testified to by non¬ 
generation of any feeling, whatesoever, on hearing the simple 
word Basa or words denotative of its particular types, such as 
S rhgara, Karuna and the like : naming a mood or feeling is not 
equivalent to expressing or developing it. Nor do such words as 
Vibhava Anubhava and Vyabhicaribhava present Basa directly. 
On the other hand, Basa is experienced from perception of Poetry, 
depicting the Vibhava, Anubhava and the Vyabhicaribhava : at 
the time of enjoyment of Poetry these factors are not conceived 
as ordinary causes and effects by the refined reader or the spec¬ 
tator, as the case may be, whose sense of narrow individuality 
is put into sleep through the process of generalisation, but are 
taken consequently, as certain abstract general ideas, as a 
result of which impersonal pleasure is derived by him : and 
this happens in all cases, irrespective of the nature of mood 
23 
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depicted in Poetry. Bigtitly does Dr. S. K. De remark, ‘We 
can give a name to them, such as love, grief, horror, but naming 
a mood or feeling is not equivalent to expressing or developing 
it. At best, therefore, it can be suggested. What the poet 
can directly express or describe are the Vibhdvas etc. but with 
the help of these expressed elements, which must be genera¬ 
lised and conceived, not as they appear in the natural laukika 
world, but as they may be imagined in the world of Poetry, 
the poet can awaken in us through the power of suggestion in¬ 
herent in words and their meanings, a particular dissociated 
Alaukika condition of the soul in which the relish of feeling 
is possible. It is true that the poet cannot rouse the same 
mood or feeling, as for instance, Dusyanta whom he describes 
felt, but he can call up a reflection of it, which is similar 
in some respects ; and the condition of the reader’s soul in the 
enjoyment of such feeling in Poetry and Drama is the relish of 
Rasa, which can be brought into consciousness only by the 
power ef suggestion inherent in words or ideas”. Thus it is 
clear that, the suggested mood or feeling is absolutely distinct 
from the expressed content. 

The second type of suggested sense, viz. the suggested 
imaginative mood, also, is distinct from an expressed poetic 
figure. It is recognised by such ancient scholars as Bhamaha 
and Udbhata that certain expressed figures remain characterised 
by apprehension of a few imaginative moods in the background. 
Thus, for example, in the expressed figure VyatireU, there 
exists an apprehension of suggested Upama in the background, 
and such is the case with Dipaka also. This observation of 
the ancients, Anandavardhana points out, testifies to the ability 
of the function of suggestion to bring an AUmkara into com¬ 
prehension. In fact, when the figures of speech are conveyed 
through the function of suggestion, they become endowed with 
unexpressable charm and attain the status of the soul of Poetry. 
Commenting on this observation of Anandavardhana, Abhinava- 
gupta remarks, an expressed figure, when improvised skilfully 
by a poet endowed with strong creative genius can utmost 
be brought into an intimate relation with the body of Poetry 
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in the manner of saffron-paste, but it cm never be transformed 
into the soul of a poetic creation : a suggested poetic figure, 
on the other hand, does not remain a mere instrument of 
decoration, but rather is elevated to the status of soul of Poetry, 
which, in its turn, is ornamented by other instruments. 8 The 
imaginative mood, Anandavardhana maintains, may be conveyed 
through suggestion in both Sabdasaktimula and Arthasaktimula 
types of Dhvani . Thus the stanza : 

Unnatah prollasaddharah kalagurumallmasah/ 
Payodharabharastanyal.i kam na cakre* bhilasinam// 
in which similarity between the rows of clouds and the breasts 
of the lady is brought into consciousness through Vyanjana 
furnishes an illustration of Alomkaradhvani of S abdasaktimula 
type. The Dhvani theorist thinks that this is a case of 
Upama-dhvani i as the relation of similarity, referred to above 
is not clearly stated in words, so, he continues, the Upoma, 
contained in the stanza is incapable of being regarded as an 
■expressed figure. In a similar manner, the verse : 

Lavanyakantiparipuritadinmukhe’smin, 

Smere* dhuna tava mukhe taralayataksi/ 

Kfiobham yadeti na managapi tena manye 

Suvyaktameva jalarasirayam payodhih//, in which 
identity between the face and the moon is brought into com¬ 
prehension through Vyanjana affords an example of Alcmkdra- 
dhvani of Arthasaktimula type. Explaining this illustration, 
Abhinavagupta observes, the expressed figure here is S lesa, based 
on the use of the word Jalarasi and the suggested figure is 
Bupaka , causing a superimposition of moon on the face of the 
heroine : as the suggested Bupaka is more charming than the 
expressed S Psi, so, he continues, in accordance with the dictum : 
1 Pradhanyena vyapadesd bhavanti\ the verse is designated 
Bupaka-dhvani. 

The suggested fact, also, in its turn, Anandavardhana con¬ 
tinues, is absolutely different from the expressed fact. The 
suggested differs from the expressed (l) in point of form, 
(2) in point of substratum of cognition and (3) in point of cause 
of comprehension, as well. This difference, he asserts, is a 
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definite pointer to the absolute distinction of the unexpressed 
from the expressed. 

Hemacandra in his Kavyanusasana quotes a number of 
Prakyta Gathas to establish the difference between the expressed 
and suggested meanings in point of form. In the verse : 

‘Bhama Dhammia visattho so sunao ajja mario tena/ 
Golanaikatthakudangavasina Dariasihena// 
meaning : ‘O religious-minded person ! roam about freely now,, 
because that dog has been slain to-day by the powerful lion,, 
residing in the groves situated on the banks of the river Goda- 
vari\ the expressed meaning is injunction, but the suggested 
meaning is prohibition, because the intention of the speaker is 
to tender covertly an advice not to move about freely on the 
banks of the river, infested with a mighty lion. The verse ; 

‘Atta. ittha nu majjai ettha aham diasayam paloei/ 

Ma pahiya rattiandhaya sijjae maham nu majjihisi// 
meaning : ‘Herein lies my mother-in-law ; ‘herein do I ; mark 
0 traveller, during day-time : blind as you are at night, do 
not steal into my bed’ apparently presents negation, because 
the traveller is prohibited to steal into the bed of the speaker, 
but in reality, however, it gives an indication to him to 
approach the sleeping-place of the lady secretly at night ; thus 
the expressed meaning is negation, but the suggested sense 
is affirmation. These verses go to show that, the expressed and 
suggested meanings are mutually opposed to each other. There 
are certain specimens of poetic creation in which two different 
injunctions or prohibitions are brought into light through the 
functions of denotation and suggestion. In the verse : 

‘Bahalatama haaral ajja pauttho pal gharam sunnam/ 
Taha jaggisajju sajjiya na jaha, amhe musijjamo II 

meaning : ‘The wretched night is terribly dark, my husband 
has gone abroad this very day : there is nobody in the house ; 
O dweller next door, keep vigil so that theives may not rob us’ 
the expressed meaning is affirmation because a request to keep 
wakeful is being tendered through -Abhidha, and the suggested 
meaning also is another affirmation, in as much as, a request. 
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to approach the speaker fearlessly during night is being conveyed 
to the neighbour. The verse : 

‘Asaiyam anaena jettlyam tattiena bamdhadihim/ 
Uramasuvasahainhim rakkhijjai gabavichittam// 
meaning : ‘The land of the householder is being protected from 
wicked bulls, moving to and fro according to their sweet wills* 
apparently prohibits one from allowing free access to wicked 
bulls in the field of the householder, but really it gives a hint 
to the paramour not to approach the house. There are certain 
specimens of poetic creation in which the expressed meaning 
is neither affirmation nor negation, but the suggested is either 
a positive injunction or a definite prohibition. The two verses .* 
Mahuehim kim ca panthiya jai harasi niyamsanam niyambao/ 
Sahemi kassa ratne (?) gamo dure aham ekka// 
meaning : ‘You are a fool, 0 traveller ; if you take away the 

garment of my waist, how shall I.; the village is far of and 

I am alone’ and 

‘JTvitasa balavatl dhanasa. durbala mama/ 

Gaccha va tistha va pantha svavastha tu nivedita// 
meaning : ‘With me the urge to live long is strong and the 
desire to acquire riches is feeble ; O traveller J you are at 
liberty to go or stay : my condition has been made known to 
you are illustrations to the point. In these verses the expre¬ 
ssed meaning is neither affirmation nor negation, as it consists 
only in statement of sheer fact, but in the first one the implicit 
meaning is an injunction, as a subtle hint is given to the person 
addressed to remove even the waist-garment of the speaker, 
and in the second one, this is prohibitive in character, because 
the words of the lady, perturbed by thought of impending 
separation go only to prevent the departure of her husband. 
In some cases denotation presents affirmation relating to one 
and negation relating to another, while suggestion conveys in¬ 
junction or prohibition as the case may be, concerning a different 
thing. The two verses : 

Niadaiadamsanukhitta pahiya annena vaccasu pahena/ 
Gavaidhuya dullanghavagura iha hayaggame// 
meaning : O traveller, proud of the beauty of your wife as 
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you are, proceed by another route ; in this village there is the 
daughter of our householder,—an uncrossable noose’ and 

‘Uccinasu padiyam kusumam ma dhuna sehaliyam 

haliyasunhe/ 

Esa avasanaviraso sasurena suo valayasaddo// 
meaning : O daughter-in-law of the farmer, collect flowers 
dropped on the ground : do not shako the Sephalikaf tree > the 
sound of your bangles, harsh at its end is irritating your 
father-in-law’ are illustrations to the point. In both these 
verses the expressed meaning is comprised of one affirmation 
and one negation, inasmuch as, in the former the traveller 
is asked not to proceed by old route, but to go by another,, 
and in the second the lady is asked to collect dropped flowers 
and not to shake the tree, but whereas in the former a covert 
hint is given to the traveller to enjoy the company of the 
beautiful maid, in the latter a similar hint is given to tbe 
girl not to make sound with the bangles at the time of wanton 
enjoyment. The fact that a suggested meaning does not bear 
any definite relation to the expressed one is testified to by the 
verses : 

‘Siniam vacca kisoyari paena yattena thavisu mahivatthe/ 
Bhajjihi sivicchayacchani vihina dukkhena nimmaciya// 
meaning : *0 slim-figured lady, go slowly : with great care 

live in this world ; enjoy at your sweet will your desired 
objects *, providence has set you free from sufferings, 

‘De a pasiya niyattasu muhasasijonhaviluttatamanivahe/ 
Ahisariyanam viggham karesi annanam vi hayase// 
meaning : ‘Be pleased O Lady ! the dispeller of darkness with 
tho light of your moon-face : go back ; O disappointed one l 
you are hampering the cause of other girls also set out for 
their lover’s places’, 

‘Vacca maham viya ekkae humtu nissasaroiyavvaim/ 

Ma tujjha vi ttii vina dakkhinnahayassa jayamtu// 
meaning : ‘Proceed, let sighs and lamentations remain with me 
alone ; may not these overpower thee also, separated from your 
new love and tired of showing impartiality towards all’, and 
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‘Nahamuhapasahiyamgo niddaghummamtaloyano na taha./ 

Jaha nibbanaharosa malamga dunesi maha hiyayam// 
meaning : ‘Your limbs bearing nail-marks and sleepy eyes do 
not pain me so much as do these lips of mine, devoid of scar- 
marks’. In the first of this group of four verses, the expressed 
meaning is affirmative in character, because the lady is advised 
to proceed slowly, but the suggested sense is only the desire of 
the speaker to do good to her. In the second the expressed 
meaning is prohibitive in nature, because the girl is requested to 
refrain from further journey, but the implicit meaning is the 
intention of the speaker to please her. In the third the expresed 
meaning is comprised of both affirmation and negation, because 
while movement of the lover is affirmed, appearance of sigh and 
lamentations in him is prohibited, but the suggested sense is 
tbe indignation of the irritated lady. In the fourth verse the 
expressed meaning, comprised as it is of a mere statement of 
fact is neither injunctive nor prohibitive in character, and the 
suggested meaning is the feeling of the speaker that as the hero 
is over head and ears in love with a new love, there is no 
chance of her attaining his favour and attachment now. 9 

In order to demonstrate the distinction of the implicit idea 
from an explicit one in point of substratum of cognition, 
Anandavardhana, and following him Hemacandra quote the 
Prakrta Gatha, that runs as : 

‘Kassa va. na hoi roso daotthuna piae savvanam aharam/ 

Sabhamarapaumagghaini variavame sahasu ehnim// 
and means : ‘Who indeed is not enraged to see the lips of her 
beloved, bearing scar-marks thereon ; 0 lady ! you attempted to 
take the fragrance of a lotus with bees hovering about it without 
paying heed to our prohibition : now you have got to stand the 
admonition of your husband’. Abhinavagupta says that, this 
verse is addressed by a lady to her friend in whose limbs signs 
of dalliance with paramour are fully manifested in presence of 
her husband. Here the expressed meaning is meant for the 
friend—the person addressed to, but different suggested meanings 
are comprehended by different persons. The husband under¬ 
stands that the girl is not at fault, the dweller next door knows 
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that she has done no wrong, the co-wife realises that she basks 
in the sunshine of her husband’s favour, the paramour cognises 
that clear signs of dalliance should not be affixed to the limbs of 
his fiancee again and the refined reader is charmed as he grasps 
the keenness of intellect of the speaker, as is evinced by the 
act of managing the situation in this way. 

According to the Dhvanivadin, the difference in the causes of 
comprehension of these two meanings, also, go to differentiate 
them from each other. Whereas the expressed meaning is 
cognised by one conversant with the rules of grammar and 
lexicons, the suggested sense is comprehended only by him who 
has got a special type of intellectual training. This exquisitely 
charming suggested sense remains undiscovered to one not 
initiated into poetic hieroglyphics, just as the real nature of 
musical notes remain unknown to one, who though well-versed 
in the theory of music does not sing at all. 10 


Ill 

Dhvani versus Abhidha and Laksana 

The Mlmamsakas regard the function of suggestion as one 
identical with that of denotation. In support of their proposi¬ 
tion they quote the dictum ‘ Yatparah sabdaJi sa sablarthafy , 
which is interpreted to mean this that, a meaning to signify 
which a sentence is used forms the primary meaning of that 
sentence. The application of this dictum renders an unexpressed 
meaning, for the signification of which all poetic elements 
are used in such a way that they become subservient to it an 
expressed one, capable of being conveyed through the function 
of denotation. According to the Mlmamsakas, Abhidha produces 
cognition of both the expressed and the so-called unexpressed 
meanings of the Alamkarikas,—the cognition of the first lead¬ 
ing to that of the second in the same way, in which under¬ 
standing of the import of a term leads to the knowledge of the 
import of a whole proposition. As against this view, the Alamka¬ 
rikas hold that, not only is the suggested sense different from the 
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expressed one, but the function of suggestion, also, is absolutely 
distinct from the function of expression. And this is so, 
because the meanings conveyed by them, as well as their nature 
are essentially different. Abhidha signifies a meaning that is 
directly and eternally related to a word, and as such is known 
As the primary meaning, while Vyanjana brings into light a 
meaning that is related to a word in an indirect way,—being 
suggested by the primary meaning of the word. The very fact that 
musical notes and gestures that are never endowed with the 
function of denotation, not being word-entities bring into 
comprehension certain Rasas through suggestion proves beyond 
doubt the absolute distinction of Vyanjana from Abhidha . As 
regards the dictum ‘ Yatparah sabdah sa sabddrthah ’ the Alam¬ 
karikas observe that, it relates only to Vedic injunctions and is 
to be interpreted to mean this : Of the meanings of terms, 
flashing forth on the understanding of an import of a proposi¬ 
tion, those that are already accomplished are never laid down : 
what a sentence enjoins is a meaning, that is yet to be accom¬ 
plished ; to state clearly, the drift of a sentence lies in what 
is actually laid down in it and this constitutes the actual 
meaning of the sentence, because to signify this, which is 
not known from any other source, a sentence is used. The 
Vedic injunction ‘ Dadhna juhoti' , meaning ‘he makes an oblation 
of curds’ opens before us two alternatives as regards the 
actual action enjoined in it, of which one is performance of 
sacrifice and the other is oblation of curd. Now as another 
Vedic sentence : ‘ Acjnihotram juhoti ’ enjoins performance of 
sacrifice, that becomes an accomplished fact ; thus, what the 
injunction ‘ Dadhna juhoti * lays down is not performance of 
sacrifice, but instrumentality of curd in oblation : it gives 
information about the material to be used, and that indeed is 
the drift of the sentence. Similarly the moving about of priests 
being known from other sources, in the sentence ‘ Lohitosnisd 
Rtvijah Pracaranti the assertion is meant simply to lay down 
that the priests should wear red head-dresses, and not to lay 
down that they should move about. This interpretation of the 
dictum makes it clear that, the spirit of a sentence lies only in 
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meanings, expressed through words actually used, because 
actions, presented directly through words alone are enjoined. If 
anything that may be implied be included in the import of a 
proposition, then the sentence ‘the former man is running 
(Purvo Dhavati)’ may also mean ‘the latter man is running 
(Aparo dhavati)’, because the sense of latter is implied by the 
term ‘former’, both being relative terms. The suggested sense 
is neither conveyed through words, denotative of them nor does 
it form in all cases an enjoined meaning : so it is incapable of 
being regarded as the primary sense of a proposition, conveyed 
through the function of denotation. The explanation of the 
dictum 'Yatparah sabdal.i sa kabdarthah ’, as furnished by the 
Alamkarikas is challenged by some critics who refers as an 
illustration to violation to the maxim two sentences : Eat 
poison, and do not eat in this man’s house (Visarn bhunksa ma 
cdsya grhe bhunkta)’, the real import of which lies in the mean¬ 
ing : ‘meal should not be taken in this house’,—a sense, that is 
not expressed through words, actually used in the first sentence. 
In reply to this Mammata says that, in reality, these two 
sentences, as is indicated by the particle W constitute a single 
sentence. Two independent propositions, containing two different 
finite verbs, however, cannot normally form a single sentence, 
nor can the first proposition be taken in its face value, because 
it is not possible for a man to advise swallowing of poison to 
his friend. The primary meaning of the proposition, thus, being 
incompatible, indication is taken recourse to, and it signifies the 
sense that, eating in the house of the man concerned is more 

harmful than swallowing of poison. The first sentence, express¬ 
ing this meaning through Laksana provides a reason for estab¬ 
lishment of the sense of the second sentence, and is thus, for all 
practical purposes, a clause subordinate to the second one. Thus 
as the two sentences form a single sentence, whose import lies m a 
meaning, conveyed by words, actually used, the question of viola¬ 
tion to the dictum, as pointed out by opponents does not arise. 

With irrefutable logic Anandavardhana points out that, 
the speculations of the MImamsakas themselves go to establish 
the separate existence of the function of suggestion. A sound, 
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according to the MImamsakas, is neither produced by vocal 
organs nor is liable to disappearance as soon as the act of 
utterance is over. But what actually takes place is that the 
operation of the vocal apparatus serves to manifest, instead of 
producing, the sound, that is ever existent. To the MImamsakas, 
relation between words and their meanings is natural or eternal 
and not something brought about by convention of human origin. 
The author of the Bhasya interprets this relation as inseparable, 
that is to say, words afld their corresponding things are not 
first of all produced and then get themselves connected with 
one another : hut their reciprocal association is fixed by nature. 
The MImamsakas are compelled to ascrible eternality to both 
words and their relation to meanings for the sole ipurpose of 
maintaining the unquestionable trustworthinesss of the Vedas. 
Now as an ordinary expression, composed by a human being 
presents the same eternal meaning as is done by a Vedic 
expression, that has for its author a mystic agency,— relation 
between sound and sense being eternal, what differentiates the 
former from the latter is the intention of the speaker brought 
into light through the function of suggetion. This intention 
that forms a suggested meaning is an accidental attribute 
( AupadhiJca-Dharma ;) that is transmitted to word and expressed 
meaning by such factors ( Upccdhi ) as the speciality of the speaker, 
person spoken to, time, place, context and the like. A parallel 
is to be found in redness, communicated to a pearl by its sheer 
proximity to a red flower. An ordinary expression, though 
conveying its eternal meaning through the function of denotation 
signifies, at the same time, the intention of the speaker, who 
being a human being is very likely to err, and accordingly it 
presents incorrect meanings : a Vedic expression, on the other 
hand, does not convey through suggestion any intention of a 
human agency and so it always conveys correct and trustworthy 
facts. The argument that the same ordinary expression can 
never convey eternal and as such correct meanings and false 
facts simultaneously does not hold good, because things that do 
not give up their real nature are found to produce contrary 
results, when borrowed attributes are communicated to them. 
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An illustration is found in the case of the moon, which, though 
pleasing the entire world by its cool rays consume a passionate 
lover. 11 With these arguments Anandavardhana establishes 
that the MTmamsakas, who want to place beyond dispute the 
trustworthiness of Vedic expressions and incorrectness of 
ordinary expressions are compelled to accept the existence of an 
unnatural function belonging to a word and this function is 
nothing other than Vyanjana. 

Taking cue from Anandavardhana, Mammata launches 
another attack on the MTmamsakas and shows that neither the 
doctrine of Abhihitdnvayavdda , as propounded by Kumarila nor 
that of Anvitdbhidlidnavdda, as adumbrated by Prabhakara is 
competent enough to equate Vyanjana with Abhidha . These 
two views refer to the construction of a sentence as also 
to the meaning expressed hy it. In accordance with the 
former view, a sentence is to be explained either as a combi¬ 
nation of words (sairb'jhata) or as an order ( Krama ), and 
according to the latter, inflected words, possessing mutual 
expectancy {sarvapadam sdkahksam) go to constitute a sen¬ 
tence. The doctrine of Abhihitauvayavada ,, as interpreted 
by Mammata states that, words convey meanings in 
general, having no connection with others, and in a 
sentence as the function of denotation ceases after bringing 
into light the imports of individual terms, a function known as 
Purport ( TUtparya) begins to operate and brings into comprehen¬ 
sion connection among the meanings of different words, that forms 
the import of the whole proposition. An Abhihitdnvayavddi 
is inclined to make association (somsarya) the import of a 
proposition and says that a sentence acquires some special 
feature in course of its denoting the intended sense. To make 
it more clear, when the meanings of different words in a 
sentence are correlated with one another, there arises inva~ 
riably some additional signification, distinct from those of 
the constituents, that is to say, the sense that is evolved 
from such association or correlation of meanings is something 
more than a ’mere totality of them. To signify this new sense 
these thinkers postulate the existence of a separate function, 
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known as Purport ( Tatparya ). Apart from conveying special 
signification this new function according to some, presents 
particular meanings in the form of individuals of component 
words, Abhidha ceasing to function after bringing into light 
the sanse of class-element only. The postulation of a separate 
function in order to bring into light the import of a proposition 
itself, Mammata points out, proves the absurdity of establishing 
identity between Abhidha and Vyanjana : the stages recognised 
in Arthasalctimula type of-Dhvani are understanding of imports, 
of individual terms, cognition of import of the whole proposition 
and comprehension of the suggested sense ; as Abhidha is in¬ 
capable of going up to the second step and signifying the sense 
of a sentence, the question of its moving upto the third step 
and bringing into comprehension the implicit idea does not 
arise. Contrary to the view of the Abhihitdnvayavddi , the 
Anvitabhidhanavadi holds that, the meaning of a sentence is 
for all practical purpose the same as signified by its component 
parts. What is special signification or import to the adherents 
of the former view is considered by them to be nothing more 
than those that are denoted by individual words themselves. 
These thinkers say that, of all the factors, leading to knowledge 
of meanings, the usage of elderly people is the most important, 
because it is the first to bring home to children the imports 
of terms. In ordinary life a child understands meanings from 
a sentence alone, because this has the capacity to enage a man 
in a particular work, as also to dissuade him from that. When 
a child hears a man say to his servant ‘Bring the cow ( Gama - 
naya)\ he sees the employee moving an animal having dewlap 
and horns from one place to another and infers that the latter 
has grasped the import of the proposition, as otherwise he 
would not have cared to move an animal like that : subsequently* 
the relation of signifier and signified ( vdcyavdoakabhdva ), existing 
between the indivisible proposition and the total import is 
comprehended by him through the process of logical postulation 
( Arthapatti ), that consists in arriving at an unknown cause from 
a given effect. According to an Anvitabhidhanavadi , the relation 
existing between words and meanings is thus grasped through 
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three processes—Perception (Pratyaksti) , Inference (Anumana). 
and Logical postulation ( Arthdpatti ). At a late stage^ the child 
hears such expressions as : ‘Take away the cow ( Gam naya)’, 
‘Bring the horse ( Asvamanaya)’ and by applying the methods of 
Agreement and Difference ascertains the imports of individual 
terms, that appear to him not as unconnected entities, but as 
connected ones. Thus the term ‘Bring (Anaya)' conveys through 
denotation the sense of the act of bringing related to an object 
and the term ‘Cow (Gam)’ signifies the sense of an animal, having 
connection with others. As the connection existing between 
different meanings is conveyed through the function of denotation, 
these writers do not think it necessary to postulate the separate 
existence of a function known as Purport, It is to note in 
this connection that, Abhidha expresses things as connected with 
others in general and not having any connection with a particular 
thing : for example, the word ‘Bring’ denotes the act of bring¬ 
ing as being connected with an object in general, and not with 
any particular object. In a proposition, however, particular 
meanings and their mutual correlations are ^realised, for the 
comprehension of which an Anvitdbhidhdnavadi is forced to 
depend on the efficacy of expectancy ( Akanksa ), competency 
(Yoyyatd) and proximity ( Asatti ). These factors, they say, help 
the function of denotation to bring into light the import of a 
proposition— the extremely particular nature of a meaning. Now 
as Abhidha, unaided by expectancy, compatibility and proximity 
does not signify even an import of a proposition it is wrong to 
attribute to it the signification of an implicit idea, that flashes 
forth only after the cognition of the explicit meaning of a sentence, 

_the Vdkydrtha . la The argument that, causes are inferred from 

effects, and cognition of all meanings, appearing in chain on 
hearing of a particular word, being caused by that word itself, 
a single function is competent enough to bring into light the 
different types of meanings has slender legs to stand upon. 
Words are not generators (KdrakaheMt) of meanings, because the 
latter, being eternal do not admit of production : what they 
actually do is that, they make the already existing meanings 
known, and are thus regarded as their indicators ( Jnapaka-hetu ). 
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But until the relation of a particular word with a particular 
meaning is known, that word does not signify that special sense, 
which is brought into light solely through a function. This 
proposition holds good in case of a suggested meaning also, that 
is pointed out through the function of suggestion by its 
indicator word-unit,—a unit that can never be regarded as a 
cause unless the power of suggestion is taken into account. 
The counter-proposition that, it Is possible for a word to signify 
a sense even without the help of a function is dangerous, 
because it cuts Abhidha also at its roots. In a similar manner, 
the analogy of the same arrow destroying the armour, piercing 
the heart and ultimately killing the enemy by a single velocity 
quoted to illustrate the magnitude of power of Abhidha is of no 
help. This parallelism drawn to its logical extreme renders the 
feelings of joy and sorrow, arising in individuals on hearing 
pieces of good and bad news,—that are known through inference 
as specimens of primary meanings, being conveyed through 
the function of denotation. This extended power granted to 
denotation not only comes in clash with the scope of inference 
(Anumana), but expressing the indicated sense lands Indication 
(Laksina) also in jeopardy. The omnipotence of Abhidha is 
further falsified by an axiom of Jaimini according to which, in 
case of conflict^between &ruti, Lin,a, Vdkya, Prakarana, 
Sthana and Samakhya, the former prevails over the latter, be¬ 
cause apprehension of meaning is gradually more and more 
delayed in each of these successive pointers. A word indepen¬ 
dent of other evidence is &ruti : the potential power of a word is 
Lihya: words signifying one unified sense through mutual expec¬ 
tancy constitute Vakya : mutual expectancy itself is Prakarana : 
Sthana is mention in same place, and a word, whose derivative 
meaning is taken into account constitutes Samakhya. The 
assumption of delayed cognition, as found in the aphorism of 
Jaimini renders the proposition of AbhidJid bringing into compre¬ 
hension all meanings untenable, because the very idea of the 
function of denotation conveying all meanings simultaneously 
is opposed to the concept of gradual and delayed cognition. 13 
There are other evidences that go to prove the absolute 
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distinction of Vyanjana from Abhidha. Of these the prohibition, 
enunciated by the Alamkarikas to use such expressions as 
‘Rucimkuru 9 (meaning: Be thou attached)ina specimen of Poetic 
Art is one. The reason behind this prohibition is this that, in 
the expression quoted above, the term 4 Cinku\ formed through 
an euphonic combination of the two words l Rucim' and ‘Kuril 
is sufficient enough to bring into light an indecorous sense, as 
the term * Cinku * itself denotes private part of a female species. 
The indecorous sense, referred to above is incapable of being 
comprehended through Abhidha, , because its expressive word is 
conspicuous by its absence in the sentence. It is the function 
of suggestion alone that conveys the indecorous idea, and so, a 
DhvanivadI argues, it is wrong to deny its existence. The 
classification of defects, relating to Poetry into two groups : 
defects that are universally regarded as blemishes ( Nityadosa) 
and defects that are not always considered as faults ( Anityadosa) 
also bears testimony to its existence. The first group is re¬ 
presented by such defects as Cyutasamskara and Klistatva and 
the second by such as S rutidustatva and Punaruktatva. If 
Poetry is considered to consist of expressive word and expressed 
meaning only, that constitute its body, then the proposition that 
defects do not always mar its charm becomes an absurd one, 
because, in all cases, a defect is sure to render a body ugly. 
This proposition, however, seems acceptable, if the separate 
existence of a soul of Poetry, which according to the Dhvani 
Theorists, is nothing other than a suggested emotion is posited : 
S rutidustatva is an anityadosa , because it mars the beauty of 
erotic (S rh'jdra\ but not of heroic ( Viva,). Thirdly, the observa¬ 
tion of the Alamkarikas, that in a good poetry words actually 
used by a Poet do not admit of replacement by the synonyms,— 
such substitution failing to bring out all that is intended to be 
conveyed by the word itself and making the poet say something 
new —g 0 es to establish the contention that Vyanjana is a 
profound verity. The well-known verse of Kumarasambhavam, 
that runs as follows : 

Dvayam gatam samprati socanlyatam 

Samagamaprarthanaya. kapalinah/ 
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Kala ca sa. kantimati kalavata- 

Stvamasya lokasya ca netrakaumudi// 
and means : Two things have now become pitiable by their 
desire for union with the holder of skulls—the sweet digit of the 
moon and the good self of Parvati, both of whom enchant the 
eyes—illustrates the point pressed forward by tho Alamkarikas. 
The pitiableness of the situation implied by the term ‘Kapalinah 
here is incapable of being conveyed by its synonymn 4 PinakinafV 
though there is absolutely no difference between the primary 
meanings of the two terms, both being names of Lord Siva. 
And the reason is clearly traceable. The term. ‘ Kapalinah y 
presents through suggestion the disgustful picture of Lord Siva, 
and thereby brings into full relief the pitiableness of the 
situation,—the terribly deploiable lot of Parvati, eager for 
union with him. A completely different picture, however, is 
presented by the term 4 Pinakinah\ that refers to the holder of 
a Bow : it brings into light the heroism of the Lord and thus is 
not an appropriate substitute. Fourthly, the primary meaning 
differs from tho suggested one in point of number also ; the 
first one is always one and the same, but the second one differs 
according to the speciality of the context, speaker and person 
spoken to. Thus the sentence ‘The Sun has set {Gato*stamarkuti) 
conveys through denotation only one sense which is constant, 
but signifies through suggestion different ideas under different 
circumstances ; it means (1) This is just the time to attack the 
enemy, when spoken by a General to his soldiers, (2) The time 
to approach the lover secretly has come, when spoken by a 
friend to a lady of easy virtues, (3) In no time will your darling 
be back, when addressed by a friend to a lady whose husband 
has gone out, (4) we should stop now. when uttered by 
labourers among themselves, (5) Let the vespertine rites be 
started, when uttered by hermits among themselves, (6) Don't 
go far, when addressed by a man to a person going out on an 
errand, (7) Bring back the cows home, when spoken by a man 
to the tenderer of the cows, (8) Now the temperature will come 
down, when spoken by a friend to one afflicted with heat in 
summer, (9) Let the things displayed for sale be collected, 
24 
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when said by a shopkeeper to his employee, (10) Even now 
your husband has not come back, when addressed by a friend to 
a lady, waiting for her consort, and so on. Fifthly, the primary 
meaning differs from the suggested one in point of time of 
cognition ; the expressed is grasped first, the unexpressed is 
comprehended next. Sixthly, the conveying agents of these 
two differ ; the first one is conveyed by a word-unit, but 
the second one is brought into light by a word, as also a 
portion of it, the primary meaning, letter, style etc. 
Seventhly, the expressed and the unexpressed meanings 
differ in point of their respective effects. One who grasps the 
expressed sense is known as intelligent, but one who catches the 
subtle sense is regarded as really of cultivated taste ; further, 
the former brings about only a comprehension, while the latter 
produces exquisite charm. Eighthly, the two meanings, as is 
evident from the expression : ‘ Gato ’ stamarkali ’ quoted above 
differ in point of number also. Thus it is clear that the 
suggested meaning can in no case be equated with the 
expressed one. 

The Dhvani Theorists proceed, as well, to establish the 
distinction of a suggc tive unit from a denotative unit. A 
word that brings into lignt the conventional primary meaning 
is regarded as a denotative word, and naturally, it depends for 
its existence on a primary meaning. A suggestive word, however, 
is independent of it : it is capable of conveying any idea not 
having any connection whatsoever with the primary one. 
Secondly, a denotative unit in all cases is a word, but suggestive 
unit is not necessarily a word *, even ideas are endowed with 
the power to suggest subtler meanings. The distinction of the 
suggested sense from the expressed one, as also that of the 
suggestive unit from the expressive one goes only to establish 
the absolute distinction of the function of suggestion from that 
of denotation. 

It is said that a suggested meaning is multiple in number, is 
a cause of special appellation, inasmuch as, a person who 
apprehends it is called a man of cultivated taste, and is dependent 
on word, primary meaning and context for its comprehension. It 
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is pointed out that all f hese'features are present in the secondary 
sense, conveyed through the function of Indication. An indicated 
meaning, also, is characterised by multiplicity; in the expression 
Bama. as I am, I shall endure everything (Ramo’smi sarvavi 
sake) , the term Rama means ‘One who has suffered much*, but 
the same term refers to ‘a hard- hearted person’ and ‘famous as 
being the hero of many battles’ in the expressions : ‘Very fond of 
life, Rama as I am, I have not done what befits love ( Rdmen » 
priyajzvitena tn lirlam premnah priyc nocitam)' and ‘This Rama 
has attained fame by the excellence of his valour (. Ramosan 
•bhuvanesn vileramaqunaih prdptah prasiddhim pardm )’ respectively 
Secondly an indicated meaning, in its turn, entitles a piece of 
poetic creation to achieve such new appellations as Arlhduitara- 
samkramitavacyci and Atyantatiraskrtavdcya. Thirdly the 
comprehension of this meaning depends on the knowledge of 
word, primary meaning and context, and this is so, because 
incompatibility of the primary meaning, presented by expressive 
word with the rest of the sentence, along with its inability to 
convey the intention of the speaker is a necessary condition 
for operation of Indication. In the light of these similarities 
existing between the indicated and the suggested sense-units, it 
is argued that, there is no necessity of admitting the function of 
suggestion as distinct from that of Indication. 

To refute this contention, the Dhvanivadin argues in the 
following way : Firstly, though the indicated meaning appears 
differently in different expressions, in a single expression it is 
always* one and the same. A number of suggested meanings, 
however, as is evident in the sentence ‘The Sun has set [Gato' 
stamarkali) are apprehended from the same expression, according 
to the difference in the characters of the speaker and the person 
spoken to. Secondly, an indicated meaning always bears some 
definite relation to the expressed one, but the suggested one has 
only an accidental or remote or even no connection with it. 
Thirdly, the incompatibility of the primary meaning with the 
rest of the sentence is an essential condition of the operation of 
Indication, but this factor though present in Avivaksilavdcya 
type of Dhvani is totally absent in Vv.vaksitdnyaparavdcya type. 
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Fourthly, in Indication based on puropse, the motive for the 
signification of which Indication is taken recourse to is, as has 
been established before, incapable of being conveyed through 
the functions of Denotation and Indication. Fifthly, Indication 
depends for its operation on a set of conditions, which are 
inapplicability of the expressed meaning in the given context,, 
existence of some connection between the primary and secondary 
sense-units and the presence of usage or purpose. And such is 
the case with denotation also : it too depends for its operation 
on a condition in the shape of convention, because it brings into 


light only the conventional meaning that forms the object of 
divine volition. Neither Denotation nor Indication conveys any 
and every sense, their powers being restricted by two factors, 
by Divine Will in the case of the first and by a set of conditions 
in the case of the second. For this reason. Indication is regarded 
as an extension of Denotation : to quote the Alamkarikas a 
tail of Abhidha'. As Laksana is merely a tail of Abhidha and 
as Vyanjana is incapable of being identified with Abhidha, it is 
perfectly clear that it is incapable of being equated with Laksana 
also. The powers of Abhidha and Laksana are restricted, but 
the same cannot be said of Vyanjana ; its powers are unlimited : 


it goes to any length and brings into light any idea. ^ ^ 

In order to establish the absolute distinction of Vyanjana 
from Gunavrtti, Anandavardhana introduces the question of 
difference between these two in points of form and content. 
Gunavrtti, as is evident from its nomenclature, refers to a 
function of word, that operates depending on such qualities 
as proximity and the like or on such attributes as ^sharpness 
and others. Pure Indication or Suddha Laksana , that is 
illustrated usually by the expression : ' Gangdydrrt, ghosalV 

depends for its operation on such relation as that of proximity 
and others, and Qualitative Indication or Gauni Laksana,, that 
is usually illustrated by the expressions : ‘ Gouravdhikah' and 

‘ Aynirmdnavakah' operates because the cow and the carrier 
bear similitude to each other in respect of stupidity, and so 
on. As the Mimamsakas hesitate to regard Gauni Laksana 
as a type of Laksana proper, and treat it as a separate function,. 
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named Gauni, Anandavardhana cleverly uses the term, 
'Gunavrtti', which though referring to Laksana of the 
Alamkarikas is comprehensive enough to include Laksana and 
Gaunt of the Mlmarpsakas. The form of Gunavrtti, Ananda¬ 
vardhana says, is different from that of Vyanjana ; the former 
is regarded as a secondary function, because its operation is 
obstructed by such impediment as inapplicability of the 
primary meaning with the rest of the sentence,—a factor, that 
accounts for its inability to signify the secondary sense 
straightway j the latter, on the other hand, is a primary 
function in this sense that, in no stage is its operation put to 
* bait by obstructing factors, whether the meaning revealed 
is a fact or a figure or a mood, each of which is brought into 
light by it straightway. Secondly, Gunavrtti, as has been 
■established, is an extended Abhidlid, while Vyanjana is 
•completely different from it. Thirdly, when a fact indicates 
another fact by Laks <nd, it surrenders its own self and is 
transformed totally into the new indicated fact. In the 
expression . Gahgayarn (/hosuh , the sense of flowing mass of 
water completely gives it up in order that the sense of bank 
may establish its logical connection with the establishment 
of dairy-colony. In case of Vyanjana, however, the position 
is otherwise ; when a fact suggests another fact, it retains 
its self in toto and at the same time manifests another idea. 
A close parallel of a suggestive idea is to be found in a lamp, 
that retains its distinct self and at the same time brings into 
light a jar. In the verse : ‘Evam vadini devarsau parsve 
pituradhomuklff / Lllakamalapatrani ganayamasa Parvatl’, 
meaning : ‘as the divine sage introduced the topic of her 
marriage, Parvatl with her face bent down began to count the 
petals of her play-lotus, standing by the side of her father’ 
the expressed sense namely the counting of the petals of 
play-lotus by Parvatl brings into comprehension through 
suggestion the idea of her bashfulness, and ultimately presents 
the erotic emotion : here the expressed meaning is not trans¬ 
formed into a new shape ; it is cognised as such and its 
cognition is followed by apprehension of the implicit idea. 
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The content of Gunavrtti again differs from that of VyanjancL 
The meaning that is conveyed through Vyanjana presents 
itself in the form of a fact or a figure or an emotion, while the 
sense signified through Gunavrtti always presents itself in 
the shape of a dry fact. Neither cognition of Rasa nor that 
of Alamkdra can be said to be effected by Laksana, because 
the conditions, necessary for its operation are absent in the 
case of both. Comprehension of a fact is effected by Laksana , 
no doubt, but the fact conveyed through Vyanjana excels much 
the one conveyed through Gunavrtti in charm. Such is the 
greatness of the transcendental function of suggestion that,, 
its slightest touch even is sufficient to invest an idea with 
exquisite charm ; Laksana , however, lacks this greatness and 
the meaning conveyed by it is not necessarily charming. 
Anandavardhana adds that, the circumstances under which 
GunOjVrtti functions are, in their turn, different from those 
under which Vyanjana operates. While Gunairtti is regarded 
as a function belonging to a ‘ skhaladgati sabda\ —a word,, 
whose ability to signify idea is impeded by obstructing factors, 
the case is otherwise with Vyanjana. Secondly, as absurdity 
of establishment of logical connection of the conventional 
meaning with the rest of the sentence is a condition, necessary 
for operation of Gunavrtti , this function is to depend, though 
not directly, but indirectly on Divine Volition ; Vyanjana y 
however, is independent of it, because even non-significant 
letters and gestures are endowed with it. Thirdly, Gunavrtti 
takes the help of mukhyarthavadha and others for its action, 
whereas Vyanjana takes the help of speciality of speaker, 
person spoken to, time, place, context and such other factors, 
for its operation. Fourthly, in case of Gunavrttiy only the- 
secondary sense is cognised ; in case of Vy njana y however, 
both the explicit and implicit ideas are distinctly comprehended. 
Thus as Laksana and Vyanjana differ from each other in points 
of form, content and conditions of operation, Anandavardhana 
asserts, the one cannot be equated with the other. 14 

Vyanjandy is based sometimes, on Abhidhd , and sometimes 
on Laks ina. The action of the first is traced in Dhvani o£ 
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Vivaksitanyaparavdcya type and the operation of the second in 
Dhvani of Avivaksitavacya type. Vyanjana is not identical 
with either of its foundations Abhidha and Laksana , because its 
operation follows the action of those two. In Avivaksitavacya 
typo of Dhvani, suggestion appears when the function of 
indication, losing its power by signifying the secondary sense 
ceases to operate *, in Vivaksi tanyaparavdcya type of Dhvani, 
also, suggestion starts functioning, only when denotation stops, 
losing its potency by conveying the conventional meaning. 
Nor is Vyanjana an appendage to Abhidhd or Laks<>m only, 
because it is found to exist in letters and syllables, also, 
that are absolutely meaningless. This supremo power belongs 
not merely to words and their fragments, but also to side- 
glances and wistful looks, that are suggestive of inner 
feelings, as also to musical notes, that generate impersonal 
pleasure in the minds of real connoisseurs. From these 
considerations, the Dhvanivadin argues, it is evident that the 
existence of Vyanjana as separate from Abhidhd and Laksund 
cannot but he admitted. 16 

The proposition of the Bhdktavddin that Dhvani is identical 
with Bhakti or Laksana is discussed threadbare by Ananda¬ 
vardhana, who asks them at the outset, to clarify their 
position precisely. What is actually meant by identity of 
Dhvani and Bhakti ? Do these theorists mean that the nature 
of Dhvani is identical with the nature of Laksana ? Or do 
they mean that Bhakti is an essential differentiating mark 
of Dhvani ? Or do they take Bhakti to be an occasional 
differentiating mark of Dhvani? The opponents who endea¬ 
vour to deny Dhvani an independent status may take up these 
three different positions and may hold that Dhvani is identical in 
nature w T ith Bhakti or the second one is the definition of the 
first one, or it is merely an accidental mark of Dhvani of the 
Dhvani theorists. Of these three possible contentions, the 
first one is unacceptable, because the nature of Dhvani and 
Bhakti are entirely different. The term Dhvani signifies 
the sense of a charming suggested meaning •, this appellation 
is also applied to a piece of poetic creation, in which the 
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expressed meaning subordinates itself to the inexplicably charm- 
ing suggested sense. But Bhakti or Laksana is not the appella¬ 
tion of a piece of pcntic creation. It consists merely in attribu¬ 
tion to an object of an attribute* that does not originally belong 
t 0 it,—in giving to a thing » name, that does not pertain to it. 
This is exactly transference of epithet of Western Rhetoricians. 
Thus while the beauty of the suggested meaning is the first 
condition of Dhvani, in Bhakti this charm of the suggested 
meaning is not at all a necessary factor. For this reason, 
Anandavardhana observes, the form or nature of Bhakti and 
Dlwani cannot be regarded as identical in all respects. 

The second proposition that, Bhcilcti or indication is an 
essential differentiating mark or definition of Dhvani is also 
unacceptable, because this proposed essential differentiating 
mark, Anandavardhana points out, is vitiated by the fallacies 
of too narrow and too wide definition. The absence of Dhvani 
does not agree with the absence of Bhakti and the absence of 
Bhakti also does not agree with the absence of Dhvani. Bhakti 
is a function belonging to the primary* meaning ; when the 
logical connection of the primary meaning of a term cannot be 
established with the rest of the sentence, then this Bhakti 
brings into light a secondary sense, connected in some form or 
other with the primary one, depending either on usage or on 
some motive. Taking the basis of Bhakti or Laksana into con¬ 
sideration it admits of classification into two types : one based 
on usage— Budhimula and the other on purpose— Prayojanamula. 
Of these two types, the first one is characterised by the absence 
of a suggested sense, while in the second variety, the purposo 
to signify which indication is resorted to is conveyed solely 
through the function of suggestion. As in Bhakti based on 
usage, the implicit idea is conspicuous by its absence, so the 
absence of Dhvani does not agree with the absense of Bhakti. 
In illustrating this type of Indication, Anandavardhana quotes 
the term 'Lavaryja’. This term (as well as such words like 
‘Kusala ’ etc.) is used figuratively to convey a meaning that is 
entirely different from its strictly derivative meaning, yet it is 
not proper, he maintains, to regard a piece of poetic creation, 
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in which this word is used as a specimen of Dhvani Kavya, 
only because of the presence of this term. 17 In the Prayojana- 
onula variety of Lahsana, also, Dhvani is not always present, 
because in order to form Dhvani , the suggested meaning has got 
to he extremely charming. Even in cases where the purpose is 
insignificant and devoid of charm, the poets employ figurative 
words merely in obedience to past tradition ; but these cases can 
never be regarded as cases of Dhvani . In the verse : 

Parimlanam pinastanajaghanasangadubhayatah 

Tanormadhyasyantaljt parimilanamaprapya haritam/ 

Idam vyastanyasam slathabhujalataksepavalanaih 

Krsangyab santapam vadati bisinlpatrasayanam// 

meaning : ‘This bed of lotus-leaves, extremely faded at the 
two ends, that came in contact with heavy breasts and thighs, 
and retaining its greenness in the middle, that did not come 
in touch with thin waist and disarranged by tossing of drooping 
creeper-like arms speaks of the agony of the slim-figured lady’, 
the word Vadati cannot be taken in its literal sense, as it is 
not possible to establish logical connection of the agency of 
a bed made of lotus-leaves with the act of speaking. So the 
word ‘ Vadati ’ through indication conveys the secondary sense 
of ‘pointing out*. The ‘clarity in understanding’ is the purpose 
for the signification of which indication is resorted to, but this 
purpose has no charm whatsoever ; it is not in the least 
attractive, and for this reason this verse cannot he regarded 
as a specimen of Dhvani Kavya. In this connection, the 
learned Dhvanikara enunciates the essential characteristic of a 
truly suggestive word, that entitles a piece of poetic creation 
to receive the covetable appellation Dhvani . He thinks that, 
a word that brings into light a beauty, that is incapable of 
being conveyed through any other expression entitles a 
specimen of poetry to be regardod as Dhvani-Kavya. 18 In 
the verse : ‘Parimlanam , etc, quoted above, however, the 
implicit idea is not inexplicably charming ; it can as well bo 
expressed through the function of denotation, without any 
appricable loss of charm. This fact also points out to the 
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proposition that tha absence of Dhvani does not agree with 
the absence of Bhakti. 

The Dhvanikara classifies Dhvani into two types : (a) that 

based on Abhidha and (b) that based on Lahsana. Of these 
two types, Dhvani that is based on the function of denotation 
or in other words Dhvani of Vivaksitdnyaparavdcya variety, 
of which Basadhvani is a subtype is characterised by the 
absence of Laksund. So the absence of Bhakti also does not 
agree with the absence of Dhvani. 

There are other reasons also that go to point out to the 
fact that Bhakti cannot be regarded as an essential differentia¬ 
ting mark of Dhvani . The contents of Laksund and Vyanjana 
are entirely different ; the first one signifies the secondary 
sense and the second one brings into comprehension the purpose 
for the signification of which Laksand is taken recourse 
to. The relation of qualification and the thing qualified cannot 
exist between two things whose contents are entirely diflerent. 
It is also wrong to suppose that Bhakti or Laks na brings into 
comprehension both the secondary meaning and the purpose, 
because the supposition leads to a number of irreconcilable 
incongruities \ first of all, the conditions of Laksana are absent 
and secondly, the proposition of Visista-Laksana is untenable. 1 J 

The third point that goes to establish the truth that 
Bhakti is not a definition of Dhvani is this : Bhakti or 
Lahsana is based on the function of denotation, because one 
of the three conditions of its operation is inapplicability of the 
primary meaning. For this reason, Lahsana is regarded as 
merely an extention of Abhidha ( Abhidhapucchabhuta ). Dhvani 
on the other hand, is based entirely on the function of sugges¬ 
tion—a function that belongs to words, meanings and even to 
unmeaning sounds and movements. This being the case, it is 
absurd to maintain that Dhvani and Bhakti are identical or the 
one is defined by the other. 

The third proposition of the rival theorists that wants to 
make Bhakti an occasional differentiating mark of Dhvani is 
acceptable, because the Avivaksitavacya type of Dhvani . is based 
on the function of indication. It is a fact that Bhakti is an 
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occasional mark of Dhvani as is attested to by the existence of 
Bhakti in the varieties of Avivaksitavacya type of Dhvani, but 
the rival theorists, thereby, Anandavardhana asserts, gain 
nothing, nor is the position of the Dhvani theorists compromised* 
in any way, by such admission. 


IV 

The relation between the expressed and the unexpressed 

In maintaining that the unexpressed or the suggested 
manifests itself in the form of a fact or a figure or an emotional 
mood, the Dhvani Theorists recognise the truth that the essence 
of Poetry may consist of fact or imaginative mood or emotional 
mood, but at the same time it is maintained that the emotional 
mood is of highest importance in it. In fact, Abhinavagupta 
asserts in unambiguous language that Basadhvani constitutes 
the quintessence of Poetry and the other types, namely Vastu- 
dhvani and Alamkaradhvani terminate ultimately in it. 20 The 
end of all Poetry, the Dhvani Theorists say, is Basa : and the 
different poetic elements such as the expression and the expre¬ 
ssed, the metre and the figure are but means to manifestation 
of this Basa of paramount importance. Basa constitutes the 
soul of a poetic creation, the body of which is comprised of its 
plot. The fact that the relation existing between a plot and a 
Basa has its close parallel in that existing between a body and 
a spirit is challenged by some theorists, who point out that, 
though after death a body is cognised separately from spirit, 
a plot of a poetic creation is never comprehended separately 
from Basa, and this is sufficient to prove the untenability of the 
proposition. These theorists say that, the relation existing 
between an emotional mood and a plot,— Basa and Itivrtta is 
exactly like that existing between an attribute and a thing 
endowed with it ; just as a thing possessed of an attribute is 
not known as something absolutely separate from that attribute, 
similarly an Itivrtta , also, is not comprehended as something 
distinct from Basa. Of this new relation, proposed by the 
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opponents, the Dhvanivadins point out several flaws. The 
admission of this new relation, they say, renders Rasa capable 
of being comprehended by all, having knowledge of the plot, 
irrespective of the fact whether the appreciator is a man of 
poetic sensibility or not, and this happens because an attribute 
such as fairness of complexion is known by any man, who sees 
the body endowed with such fairness. In reality, however, 
aesthetic experience is not derived by all conversant with the 
rules of grammar and imports of terms, as embodied in lexicons : 
only those initiated into poetic heiroglyphics can enjoy it. The 
analogy of a discerner alone knowing the excellence of a preci¬ 
ous gem does not prove to be of much help, because it lands us 
into another difficulty. When a precious gem is known to be 
of excellent type by a connoisseur, its excellence is not noticed 
as something distinct from its own self ; the case is, however, 
completely otherwise with Rasa and Itivrkta : the former is 
comprehended as something definitely distinct from the latter 
by a connoisseur of poetic art. Thus as the new relation, said 
to exist between an emotion and a plot is not acceptable, the 
Dhvani Theorists say the exact relation between the two is 

that current between a spirit and a body. 21 

It is said that the comprehension of a suggested meaning 
is always preceded by the understanding of an expressed mean¬ 
ing. An expressed meaning of a poetic creation is comprised 
of" the Vibhavas, Annbhavas and Vyabhicaribhavos, and as such 
is capable of being grouped under any of these three heads, 
and this is so, because the aim of a poet, who is not a historian 
is not mere narration of bare incidents, but depiction^ of 
sentiments. 22 The dictum of Bharata : ‘ Vibhabhanubhava - 

vyabhicarisamyogat Rasanispattih' by stating that the excitants, 
ensuents and accessories raise Rasa into consciousness renders 
the cognition of Vibhavas and the like the causal factor of 
comprehension of Rasa. Thus as the relation of cause and effect 
exists between cognition of Vibhavas qua the expressed meaning 
and experience of Rasa, it is clear that a sequence certainly 
exists between them •, this sequence, however, is imperceptible, 
and accordingly Rasadlwani is said to be one of Asamlak§yaler- 
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amavyanyya type. The objections that the word, being aided 
by speciality of the speaker, person spoken to and context 
presents both the expressed and the unexpressed simultaneously 
and as such no sequence exists between the cognitions of two 
meanings and that, the understanding of the expressed meaning 
is not a condition necessary for comprehension of the 
unexpressed, inasmuch as. aesthetic experience is derived from 
mere hearing of musical notes, having no meaning whatsoever 
do not go to vitiate the proposition of the Dhvanivadin. 
According to these theorists, suggestion is twofold in nature : 
the one emanates, as in the case of musical notes and tunes 
from words comprehended by our auditory organ, and the other 
follows, as in the case of poetic creations lrom the understanding 
of expressed meanings. The first has for its cause auditory 
perception of sound and the second has for its generator 
cognition of the expressed meaning. Thus as the apprehension 
of the explicit generates comprehension of the implicit, the 
latter is always preceded by the former. The bid to trace the 
existence of first type of suggestion, operating simply from 
auditory perception of sound in specimens of poetic art is 
ludicrous, because it renders enjoyment of aesthetic experience 
possible from mere hearing of poetic expressions by men, 
blissfully ignorant of conventional meanings. 

Basadhva?ii is said to be one of imperceptible process : but 
in other types of Dhvani the sequence existing between the 
understanding of the expressed meaning and the comprehension 
of the unexpressed one is clearly perceptible. In Arthasaldyud - 
bhava type of Dhvani , the expressed meaning, being aided by 
the speciality of the speaker, person spoken to, context and 
such other factors brings into light through the function of 
suggestion the unexpressed idea ; the relation of cause and 
effect existing between the apprehension of the explicit and 
the comprehension of the implicit is incapable of being denied 
in it. And as existence of a sequence is quite natural between 
a cause and its effect, it is absolutely in the fitness of things 
that a sequence is traceable between the understandings of two 
types of ideas. The Prakrta Gathas : *Bhamo Dhammio’ etc. 
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and the like amply illustrate the difference between the two 
types of ideas in point of form, and completely rules out the 
possibility of simultaneous cognition of the two meanings. 
This sequence is perceptible in case of S abdasaktimula Dhvani, 
also, in which the denotation of multi-meaninged words is 
restricted to the contextual sense, and the non-contextual 
meaning, as well as the relation linking the two is brought 
into light through the function of suggestion. The expression : 

‘Atrantare kusumasamayayugamupasambarannajpmbhatagrisma- 

bbidhanab phullamallikadhavalattahaso mahakalah’, meaning : 
‘In the meantime, the unbearable summer season, rendering the 
palaces white by jessamine flowers in blosaom approached 
putting an end to spring time (like Lord Siva, having laughter 
as white as full-blown jasmine flower)’ furnishes an example of 
this type of Dhvani : in it, first of all, denotation presents the 
idea of summer season ; after that suggestion brings into light 
the idea of Lord Siva ; and subsequently the pame function 
conveys the relation of similarity existing between the explicit 
and implicit ideas. As the cognition of Upama, as in the 
present case, is dependent on knowledge of Upameya, appearing 
in the form of expressed meaning and Upamana, taking the 
shape of suggested sense, it is clear that a relation of cause and 
effect, and consequently, a sequence exists between the 
apprehension of the expressed and unexpressed facts, on the 
one hand, and the comprehension of the suggested figure on the 
other. The postulation of a different category of Dhvani, 
known as Dhvani of Avivaksitavdcya type, as separate from 
Asarplaksyakramavyahjya and Samlaksyakramavyawjya types 
floes not go to show the absence of sequence between the 
understanding of the expressed and the comprehension of the 
unexpressed in this category. In fact, in it the primary 
meaning is cognised first and after that, as its logical connection 
is not established with the rest of the sentence, it is either 
transformed into a shape, characterised by certain new attributes 
or is totally replaced by an altogether new sense through the 
function of Indication, and at a subsequent stage only the 
suggested meaning is presented through suggestion : thus it is 
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perfectly clear that, this is also characterised by perceptibility of 
sequence existing^ between the comprehension of the expressed 
and that of the unexpressed. As in this type of Dhvani, the 
primary moaning is not accepted in its original form, or in 
other words, the apprehension of the expressed (in its original 
form) does not occur, the Dhvanivadin does not think it neces¬ 
sary to examine closely the question of perceptibility or 
otherwise of the sequence existing between the cognitions of 
two ideas in it. This non-mention is not to bo taken as an 

indication of non-existence of sequence. Thus with irrefutable 
logic the Dhvanivadin establishes that, a sequence certainly 
exists between the apprehension of an explicit idea and the 
comprehension of an implicit meaning,—the two cognitions, 
that bear the relation of cause and effect to each other . 23 

In order to explain the exact relation existing between the 
two cognitions, thejearned Dbvanikara puts forward the ana¬ 
logy of Padartha-vakydrtha-nydya, and asserts that just as 
understanding of the import of the whole proposition is caused 
and as such is preceded by knowledge of the imports of indivi¬ 
dual terms, occuring in it, similarly the comprehension of the 
unexpressed is caused and, accordingly preceded by apprehen¬ 
sion of the expressed. It is said that, at the time of under¬ 
standing of an import of a proposition, the meanings of indivi¬ 
dual terms, as presented by the function of Abhidha are known 
first, and after that through the function known as Tdlparya, 
that is called into play by expectancy, proximity and compati¬ 
bility the import of the whole proposition in the form of correla¬ 
tion of meanings of individual terms is grasped and in a similar 
manner the explicit sense is apprehended first and after that the 
implicit idea is comprehended. This parallelism, however, is 
to be taken with some caution. And this is so, because the 
reality of terms and their imports isopen, firstly, to great 
controversy. The Vaiyakaranas describe a sentence as a real 
unit, and assert that, just as a letter is incapable of being split 
up into component parts, similarly, a term and a sentence, in 
their turns, also are incapable of being analysed into letters and 
terms respectively : from this it follows that a Vakyarlha is the 
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real entity and a paddrtha, though unreal is necessary because 
it leads to knowledge of vakyartha . Secondly though the 
Mimamsakas ascribe reality to Padas and Padarthas, they point 
out that, padarthas constitute intimate causes of Vabjdriaas. 
An intimate cause is not known separately from the effect when 
the latter is produced and accordingly, a Paddrtha is not traced 
separately when the Vdkydrtha is known. When the import of 
a proposition is understood, then the imports of individual terms 
lose their separate existence and merge themselves completely in 
the judgemental cognition. As the Padarthas constitute parts 
of the whole Vdkydrtha, knowledge of them as distinct from the 
latter,—that is equivalent to division of the whole intojparts is 
likely to endanger the cognition of the Vdkydrtha. With Vacyartha 
and Vyah'jydrtha, however, the case is completely otherwise. 
When the suggested sense is comprehended, the expressed mean¬ 
ing is not obliterated absolutely : at the time of comprehension 
of the implicit, the knowledge of the explicit also lingers in the 
mind of a refined reader. This leads one to suppose that the 
cognition of the explicit constitutes an efficient cause {nirmtta- 
kdrana) of the comprehension of the implicit ; even after the 
production of an effect like a jar, its efficient causes, such as the 
rod and the like are realised as entities separate from the effect. 
So the learned Dhvanikara concludes by saying that, the exact 
relation existing between the comprehensions of the explicit and 
the implicit bears similitude to that remaining between a lamp 
and a jar and not to one existing between the understanding of 
the imports of individual terms and the knowledge of the import 
of the whole proposition. A lamp manifests an already existent 
jar, and when the jar is manifested, then the lamp does not lose 
its existence ; similarly an expressed meaning brings into light 
the unexpressed content of Poetry, and when this unexpressed 
sense-unit is brought into comprehension, the cognition of 
the expressed meaning does not cease to exist. The analogy of 
Paddrtha-Vdkydrtha-Nydya, Anandavardhana himself observes, 
is not to be taken too seriously : it brings out only the idea 
that the comprehension of the implicit is caused by the 
apprehension of the explicit;. 
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V 

The Doctrine of Dhvani 

The Doctrine of Dhvani derives its inspiration from the 
works of grammarians, the chief among whom is Bhartrhari 
and their semi-philosophical speculations on speech : in its 
eagerness to show that it is an old theory, it seeks the protection 
of the grammarian’s authority by asserting that it is based on 
the analogy of the theory of Sphota. The Vaiyakarana says 
that, as the momentary sounds, pronounced by operation of 
our vocal organs cannot combine to form a term or a proposition, 
they cannot signify imports of terms or propositions : what 
they do is this that they bring into light the eternal sound- 
unit called Sphota , which alone is capable of conveying ideas. 
The function of the Sphota , thus, is two-fold in nature : on the 
one hand, it is manifested by letters and on the other, it is an 
entity from which, alone, the sense emanates. Taking the 
second function of the Sphota into consideration, the Vaiyakrana 
enumerates eight varieties of Sphota— Varnasphota , Pad asp hot a y 
Vakyasphota, Varnajatisphota, Padajatisphota, Vakyajati sphota, 
Akkundapadasphota and Akhondavakyasphota. When the 
Vaiyakarana speaks of Varnasphota, he does not mean that each 
and every letter is expressive of a sense : what lie means is 
this that, individually and separately stems and suffixes express 
ideas. A word, however, is not regarded as a combination of a 
stem and a suffix at the time of comprehension of its sense : 
rather it expresses the lequired sense in its entirety, and for 
this reason the Vaiyakarana is compelled to posit the existence 
of Padusphcta, as something distinct from Varnasphota . In a 
similar manner, he finds a strong justification for admitting 
Vakyasphota , because, as he says, a child, who is yet ignorant 
of the technicalities and principles of grammar and consequently 
of the analysis of a sentence into component terms understands 
the import of a sentence, when between two persons, in its 
presence, it observes one to do a certain act, after he has been 
told by the other to do it. The Vaiyakarana who extends 
recognition to Jatisphota> as well, argues that, when the import 
25 
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that is denoted is the universal, it is perfectly reasonable to 

admit that what expresses the sense, also, is of the nature of 

the universal. Thus, he points out, the individual word Ghata 

uttered by a certain person does not express the desired idea : 

what actually conveys the sense is the universal, which finds 

its expression through different use of the said word. Though 

the Vaiyakarana emphasises his point that, the Sphota is 

completely devoid of all ideas of sequence and the question of 

priority and posteriority does not arise in relation to it, yet he 

speaks of an entity as Akharidasphota , implying thereby that, 

there is another entity known as Sakhandasphota f which admits 

of classification into component parts. This, however, does 

not represent his true stand, since it goes to annul the 

transcendental character of Sphota . By Akha?idcipadasphota 9 

the Vaiyakarana means this that one indivisible word, which is 

/ 

but an aspect of the Eternal Verbum or S abdahrahman manifests 
itself through different words in the line of word, as the cosmic 
process starts : the conception of Sakhandapadasphota , as 
opposed to it refers to numerous indivisible words, each of 
which is expressi^ of an idea. Thus, while an advocate of 
Akhandapadasphota believes in the unitary character of Sphota 9 
an advocate of Sakha?, lapadasphota thinks that it is multiple in 
number. And the same is the case with Vakyasphota . With 
all emphasis at his command, Nagesa asserts that the 
Akhandavdky a sphota or the Aklumdapadasphota alone are real 
entities, since they alone are significant of complete ideas. 
This assertion shows that by Padasphota Nagesa does not refer 
to the fact that the words used in a sentence are expressive of 
ideas themselves, since a sentence does not admit of division 
into component parts : he refers rather to a word which is 
competent to bring a complete thought-unit into expression 
independent of others. 

Taking his cue from this somewhat mystical conception, 
the Alamkarika develops the idea of Dhvani by analogy. The 
Vaiyakarana, who subscribes to the wave-theory of sound asserts 
that, one sound gives rise to another, which produces another, 
which in its turn gives rise to a fourth, and thus, the last 
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of a series of sounds, produced like a series of waves is compre¬ 
hended by our auditory organ. A sound that is produced by 
another sound is parallel to a vibration, that arises after the 
original sound, when a bell is rung. A suggested meaning, also, 
bears similitude to this vibration, inasmuch as, like a vibration 
appearing after the original sound, its comprehension occurs 
after apprehension of the expressed sense. 25 As the Vaiyakarana 
uses the term Dhvani to signify this type of sound, produced 

by another sound, the Alamkarika also uses the term to denote 

the implicit idea, whose cognition is caused by understanding 
of the explicit. Secondly the Vaiyakarana applies the term 
Dhvani to the momentary sounds pronounced by our speech- 
organs, the sounds that manifest the sound-essence or the 
eteri al Sphota ; 26 accordingly, the Alamkarika also uses the 
term Dhvani to signify suggestive word and meaning, which 
bring the unexpressed content into light. Thirdly, the Vaiya¬ 
karana speaks of two types of Dhvani—the one Prakrta (natural) 
and the other Vaikrta (unnatural): Prakrta Dhvani, he contends, 
is necessary to manifest the eternal Sphota and Vaikrta Dhvani, 
which has no contribution towards revelation of Sphota makes 
only the sounds felt as long and short,—sweet and harsh,— 
quick and slow, and so on. Thus, according to the Vaiyakarana, 
an effort, that is required in excess to that which is absolutely 
necessary for revelation of the eternal sound-unit in order to 
pronounce harsh or sweet sounds,—quick or slow notes is 
Dhvani, 2 '’ and similarly, in the view of the Alamkarika, also, a 
function, that is required in addition to the three well-known 
functions of Denotation, Indication and Purport to bring into 
comprehension the unexpressed content of Poetry is.Dhvani. 
The above discussion goes to show that a suggested sense, a 
suggestive word, a suggestive idea and the function of sugges- * 
tion,—all these are recokned as Dhvani by the Alaipkarika : he 
uses the term to signify a piece of poetic creation, also, that is 
■comprised of all these elements. While commenting on the 
observation of Anandavardhana that, the Doctrine of Dhvani is 
hacked by the authority of the Vaiyakarana, Abhinavagupta 
brings out this four-fold connotation of the term Dhvani and 
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thereby, furnishes a strong point, competent enough to show 
the indebtedness of the Alamkarika to the Vaiyakarana. Though 
the theories of Dhvani and Sphota have scarcely any mutual 
connection, the Dhvani vadin harps on this point, because, what 
he actually wants is an authority and the theory of Sphota, 
adumbrated by the Vaiyakarana by accepting the proposition of 
revelation of an eternal entity affords him an opportunity to 
boast of the authority of the Vaiyakarana,—the Prathame 


VidvamsaJi\ 

In formulating the Doctrine of Dhvani Anandavardhana 
states that, a piece of poetic creation in which an expressive 
word making its primary concept subservient and the expressed 
meaning rendering its own self subordinate go to manifest an 
implicit idea, which alone attains prominence is regarded as the 
Dhvani-Kavya : in this type of Poetry, be asserts, the suggested 
is of paramount importance, being the most attractive element, 
and the expressive word and the explicit idea remaining subor¬ 
dinate and thereby, playing only a second fiddle to it. e 

greatness of a Poetry, he continues, does not depend on inser¬ 
tion of an expressive word or presentation of an expressed 
sense, but rather on the capacity of its creator to incorporate a 
suggestive word and bring an implicit idea into light. Thoug 
Anandavardhana connects the Doctrine of Dhvani with some¬ 
what mystical theory of Sphota, he takes care to show that 
Dhvani is not something mystical, but is an entity, which is 

capable of being properly defined and grasped. In fact, this 

element is the most striking element m Poetry and no Poetic 

Art worth the name can afford to go without this essential 

element. Any literary composition that is not touched by this 
element can never be regarded as a specimen of Poetic Art at 
all Dhvani is not an airy nothing : it is not a figment of 
imagination : on the other hand,'Anandavardhana asserts, it is 
grasped and relished by men initiated into the hieroglyphics of 

^i/a Poetic creation both the word and the expressed mean¬ 
ing conjointly bring the implicit into light and to bring home 
the part played by both these elements in the matter of sugges¬ 
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tion Anandavardhana uses the verb ‘ Vyah\ta\ ’ in dual number 
in the definition of Dhvani , propounded by him. The objection 
that, it is not possible for the word and the expressed sense- 
elements to combine with each other, since the cognition of the 
sense follows that of the word and the two are not compre¬ 
hended simultaneously, his commentators point out, is not 
tenable : and this is so, because, according to the Vaiyakarana, 
whose authority the Dhvanivadin boasts of, the word itself 
constitutes along with its primary concept its own connotation, 
in the same way as the knowledge itself constitutes along with 
the knowable the content of the said knowledge. Thus, as the 
word and the thing syombolised by it both form the connotation 
of the same word and consequently, the content of same cogni¬ 
tion, the combination of word and explicit idea, they assert, is 
not an absurdity. But it is a fact that these two elements are 
not equally important in all cases : in some cases, the word- 
element is of more importance than the sense-element, and in 
others, the latter is of more importance than the former, which 
goes only to help it in revealing the implicit. In order to bring 
home this idea that, the choice is between importance of sound 
and sense, and not between sound and sense themselves, 
Abhinavagupta makes it clear, the particle ‘ va ’ is used in the 
said definition. But of all the terms used therein, the most 
important is * upasarj aniMasvdrthau \ because it precludes the 
possibility of inclusion of Dhvani within the domain of Poetic 
figures. It is said that in a Dhvani-Kavya, the words and 
meanings are of secondary importance ; but this is not the case 
with the figures of speech. The figures merely adorn the sound 
and sense and consequently, are subordinate to them : they 
themselves cannot augment the beauty of a Poetic creation 
unless incorporated in it, and it is only when they are applied 
to sound and sense that they go to embellish them. Thus the 
Alamkaras depend absolutely on words and meanings for their 
very existence, and as such, are subordinate to them : in a 
Dhvani Kavya, however, the words and meanings are subordi¬ 
nate to the implicit idea of paramount importance and have no 
independent status of their own. Por this reason, Anandavar- 
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dharfa points out, the definition of Dhvani itself is competent 
enough to draw the line of demarcation between the scope of 
Dhvani and that of the Poetic figures . 29 

In reply to the proposition of the rival theorists that Dhvani 
oan be subsumed under the figures of speech, Anandavardhana 
contends that, as Dhvani has nothing to do with denotation, 
it being conveyed solely through the function of suggestion 
and as the figures are based on the function of denotation, so the 
former cannot be subsumed under the latter. Moreover, Dhvani 
is the name given to a whole piece of poetic creation of which 
the figures of speech form merely a section of decorative 
elements. Thus as the relation of part and whole exists between 
Alamkara and Dhvani , the one cannot be equated with the other. 

There are certain figures that are characterised by the 
emergence of the unexpressed sense ; these figures are Sama- 
sokli , Aksipa , Paryayokta , Apahnuti , Dipaka and the like. The 
question of inclusion of Dhvani within the domain of these 
figures, that are characterised by apprehension of suggested 
meaning naturally arises. But Anandavardhana firmly asserts 
that these figures, also, cannot comprehend the concept of 
Dhvani. In Dhvani-Kavya the suggested meaning is inexplicably 
charming, but in the illustrations of such figures as Samasokti 
and the like, it is the particular way of expression that is moro 
attractive than the unexpressed hidden sense . 80 
In the verse : 

Upo(Jharagena vilolatarakam 

Tatha. gphltam sasina nisamukham/ 

Yatha samastam timiramsukam taya 

Puro’pi ragadgalitain na laksitam// 
the behaviour of two lovers are superimposed on the moon and 
the night ; both are presented with the behaviours of two 
lovers ascribed to them. Yet in the verse under consideration 
the unexpressed meaning in the form of lovers is incapable of 
being accepted as forming the final import of the proposition 
and as such of paramount importance ; it is the description of 
the moon in the evening that is the final import of the verse. 
The lovers only render the moon and the night suitable Vibhavas 
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for the manifestation of erotic emotion. Thus in the illustra¬ 
tion of Samasokti the expressed sense, whose beauty is heigh¬ 
tened by superimposition of the behaviour of the unexpressed 
idea is of more importance than the subtle meaning itself. In 
the figure of speech Aksepa also predominance belongs to the 
expressed meaning and not to the suggested one! This figure 
consists in a semblance of negation,—the negation being 
apparent only, and it is expressed in order to bring into light 
another hidden sense. In this figure the mode of expression, 
i.e. the apparent negation is more striking than the hidden 
intention of the speaker, and as prominanco belongs to the 
expressed meaning, so Dhvani cannot be subsumed under it. In 
determining which of the two meanings,—the expressed and 
the unexpressed one—is principal and which of them is 
subordinate, the sole criterion, according to the Dhvani 
theorists is Carutva or beauty . 31 

In the figure of speech Dipaka the contextual and the non- 
cotitextual meanings are connected by the same action or attri¬ 
bute, and this connection ultimately leads to the apprehension 
of a suggested similitude existing between them. But never¬ 
theless, the form of expression,-the mode of connecting two 
things with the same attribute or action—is more attractive 
than the suggested Upama lying in the background, and as such 
Dipaka cannot comprehend Dhvani. In Apahnuti, the object 
of description is rejected and in its place a standard of com¬ 
parison is established. Here also, there lies in the background 
an apprehension of suggested Upama,, but the mode of rejection 
of the one and establishment of the other being more attractive, 
this figure also cannot include Dhvani. In the figure of speech 
Visesokti, the effect is described as absent, even though all the 
causal factors are apparently present. This apparent violation 
to the law of causality creates charm and entitles this form 
of expression to receive the status of an Alamkara. This mode 
of expression, however, leads to the apprehension of some 
factors, that are responsible for the non-production of effect. 
Though this factor is signified through the function of suggestion, 
yet it is not charming ; in it the mode of expression is more 
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attractive than the suggested special factor. So illustrations 
of this figure also cannot be regarded as proper fields of Dhvani. 

In the figure of speech Paryayokta , the same meaning is 
conveyed through the functions of denotation and suggestion, 
the only difference being in the respective process of conveying 
it : the manner in which the suggested sense is conveyed is 
different from that in which it is expressed in words. Ananda- 
vardhana states that, if in an illustration of Paryayokta the 
suggested sense appears as more striking than the expressed 
one, then these cases can safely be regarded as cases of Dhvani 
Kavya ; or in other words, these examples of Paryayokta can be 
subsumed under Dhvani • But it is not possible for she figure 
Paryayokta to comprehend Dhvani , for the scope of Dhvani is 
much more extensive than that of Paryayokta . Moreover, 
Dhvani constitutes the soul of a poetic creation and the figures 
of speech are analogous to such instruments of decoration, as 
bangles and the like. Just as a bangle cannot be identified with 
soul, similarly a figure also cannot be identified with Dhvani. 

Mixture of a number of figures creates two different species 
of figures known as Sarnsrsti and Sankara. In Samrsti the 
connection between the figures is separable : in Sankara this 
is inseparable. The Alamkarikas speak of three different 
cases of Sankara : (1) wdien a number of figures are located in 
the same substratum, (2) when a doubt as to the nature of the 
exact figure lingers in the mind of appreciator and (3) when one 
figure paves the path for the emergence of another figure. Of 
these three cases, the first can never be regarded as a case of 
Dhvani because the suggested meaning is conspicuous by its 
absence in it. In the second case both the Alarnkaras suggested 
as w'ell as expressed—are equally predominant. For as there 
is no definite clue as to which Alnmkara should be expressed 
and which suggested, both may be suggested as well as expressed 
alternatively and it would be illogical' to arbitrarily mark out 
one as predominant in preference to the other. Thus the second 
case of Sankara also cannot be regarded as a case of Dhvani , 
because in order to form Dhvani the suggested meaning must be 
predominant, being the most attractive element in the whole 
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piece. Normally Dhvani cannot be subsumed under the third 
type of Sankara also, because in that, too, the expressed sense 
appears as more attractive. In the verse : 

Pravatanllotpalanirvisesamadhiravipreksitamayataksya/ 

i'aya grhitam nu mrganganabhyastato grhitam nu 

m^ganganabhib// 

the expressed figure is Sandeha and the path for the emergence 
of this figure is created by the suggested Upama that lies in 
the background. Of these two figures the suggested Upama 
bringing into light the affinity of Parvati’s unsteady glances 
with those of the deer is less attractive, and as such subordinate 
co the expressed Sandeha , which is more charming : so this 
verse cannot be taken as an illustration of true Dhvani . If 
however such illustrations of Sankara are found, in which the 
suggested figure excels the expressed one in charm, then those 
illustrations are capable of being regarded as proper fields of 
Dhvani ; but for that reason it is wrong to contend that, 
Sankara comprehends the concept of Dhvani. Moreover, in 
Sankara a complete merger of individual traits of the component 
figures is effected and the very designation Sankara ’ rules out 
all speculations concerning the existence of Dhvani in it. Be¬ 
cause in Sankara the different figures lose their separate 
independent traits, and naturally it is futile to contemplate 
the relation of principal and subordinate between them. 82 

The figure of speech Aprastutaprasamza is based on the 
cognition of the suggested meaning in the background. In it 
from the expressed non contextual meaning, the contextual one 
is apprehended through the function of suggestion, and this 
happens because a definite relation exists between the expressed 
and the suggested meanings. These relations are (l) the 
relation existing between a universal and a particular, (2) the 
relation of causality and (d) the relation of similarity. 
Those poetic creations, in which the expressed and the un¬ 
expressed meanings stand in the relation of universal and 
particular or in that of cause and effect can never be reckoned 
as true cases of Dhvani , because in such pieces the suggested 
and the expressed meanings are equally prominent. It has beeri 
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mad© clear by the Dhvanikara that in order to form Dhvani the 
suggested meaning should excel the expressed one in charm ; 
and as such should be more prominent than it. In cases where 
the expressed and the suggested meanings stand in the relation 
of universal and particular, the predominance of either of these 
cannot be argued, because a universal cannot reside without its 
substrata—the particular and the particulars also cannot be con¬ 
ceived without knowing the universal ; thus as the universal and 
the particular are of equal importance, so both the expressed 
and the unexpressed meanings are equally prominent in such 
cases. This proposition holds good in case of the second type 
of AprastutapraSL<rn*a also, that is based on the relation of 
causality ; and this is so because at the time of understanding 
the effect, the cognition of the cause lingers and at the time 
of the comprehension of the cause, the effect also continues 
to exist in the mind. In the third variety of Aprastuta - 
prasi maay in which the expressed non-contextual suggests a 
similar contextual, there might be Dhvani , provided the latter 
is intended primarily to be conveyed by the poet and the 
expressed sense is subordinated to it. But for that reason it 
cannot be argued that the figure Aprastntaprasamsd compre¬ 
hends Dhvani, because the scope of Dhvani , as has been pointed 
out, is much more wide than that of a variety of figure of 
speech. Thus by showing with strongest arguments that the 
figures of speech cannot comprehend the concept of Dhvani, 
Anandavardhana in the Samksepa verses clearly draws the line 
of demarcation between the scope of true Dhvani and that of 
the figures of speech, characterised by the apprehension of an 
unexpressed sense. Thus run the Somksepa verses : 

Vyangyasya yatrapradhanyam vacyamatranuyayinab / 
Samasoktyadayastatra vacyalamkrtayab sphutab II 
Vyangyasya pratibhamatre vacyarthanugame* pi va, / 

Na Dhvaniryatra va tasya pradhanyam na pratiyate // 
Tatparaveva sabdarthau yatra vyangyam prati sthitau / 
Dhvaneb sa eva visayo mantavyah sankarojjhitab II 

—DL. I. pp. 130-31, 

These verses mean this : a piece of poetic creation,- in which the 
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suggested sense is subordinate to the expressed and serves only 
to embellish it forms the field of such figures as Samdsokti 
and the like. This can in no way be taken as an illustration 
of Dhvani . A piece of poetic creation, in which the unexpressed 
meaning is not clearly cognised or it stands on an equal 
footing with the expressed sense, so far as charm is concerned, 
or its predominance is not clearly apprehended does not form 
similarly a field of Dhvani ; this is a case of such expressed 
figures as Aprastutaprasamsd , Dipaka and the like. That only 
is a genuine case of Dhvani where the expressive w T ords and the 
expressed meanings subordinate themselves to the suggested 
sense, that excels in charm all other poetic elements, and this 
Dhvani is immune from the possibility of being comprehended 
under the figures of speech. 

Just as cases of Vastudhvani cannot be comprehended in 
such figures as Samdsokti , Dipaka and the like, similarly 
Basadhvani is incapable of being comprehended in the much- 
discussed figure Basavat, which is recognised by old poetics 
and which helps to smuggle as it were, t.he idea of Basa into 
their systems. Really in the figure of speech Basavat , the moods 
and feelings are supposed to have been roused not for their own 
sake, but only to embellish the expressed thought or another 
unexpressed idea. Just as such things as the moon and the like 
can augment the beauty of the face in such expressions as 
' Mukhacandra' aud the like, similarly emotional moods or feelings 
also can embellish other expressed or unexpressed ideas. Thus 
while in Basadhvani , Basa is primarily developed and as such, 
attains the status of the soul of poetry, in the figure Basavat , 
Basa is not primarily relished, but is made subservient to the 
.expressed thought or some other suggested idea.* 8 Illustrations 
of these figures are instances of Ganibhutavyangya type of 
poetry and just as Samdsokti and such other figures cannot 
comprehend Vastudhvani , similarly Basavat cannot comprehend 
Basadhvani. The verse : 

Kim hasyena na me prayasyasi punab praptasciraddarsanam 
Keyam niskaruna pravasarucita kenasi durilrtab / 
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Svapnantesviti te vadan priyatamavyasaktakanthagraho 

Buddhva roditi riktabahuvalayastaram ripustrljanab // 

_is an illustration of this figure. Here the poet eulogizes 

his royal patron and depicts the sad plight of the ladies of 
rival kings only to bring into bolder relief the glory and valour 
of his patron. As the greatness of the king is manifested 
clearly by tragic emotion, it can be said that the latter 
beautifies the former and as such is subservient to it. Similarly 
in the verse : 

Ksipto hastavalagnafi prasabhamabhihato* pyadadano’ msukantam 
Grhnan kesesvapastascarananipatito neksitab sambhramena/ 
Alinganyo* vadhutastripurayuvatibhib sasrunetrotpalabhib 
Kamlvardraparadhab sa dahatu duritam sambhavo vab saragnib// 
—the erotic emotion suggested by the expression Kamivdrdra - 
paradhak* brings into full relief the prowess of the Lord Siva, 
and as such serves only as an instrument of decoration. These 
cases can never be regarded as cases of true Basadhvani , be¬ 
cause emotional moods are not primarily developed in these. 

In this connection Anandavardhana quotes the view-points 
of the writers belonging to the pre-dhvani school on the nature 
of the poetic figure Basavat. In the view of Bhamaha and 
Dandin this figure consists in the presentation of such permanent 
feelings as love, grief, heroism and the like. Though these 
scholars are cognisant of the existence of Basa, yet they are 
unable to draw the line of demarcation between Basadhvani 
and Basavat as the concept of Dhvani is unknown to them. 

In criticising the view-point of these theorists Anandavar¬ 
dhana states that, if their proposition is accepted then the 
scope of pure simile and such other figures become completely 
wiped away. Now it may be contended that, as the permanent 
feelings belong only to animate beings, so description of them 
are cases of the figure Basavat and descriptions of inanimate 
beings form the scopes of. other pure figures such as Upama, 
Bupaka and the like. In reply to this contention Anandavardhana 
argues that, the inanimate objects like hills and rivers are 
states and as such apparently there can be no possibility of 
certainly devoid of conscious activities and permanent mental 
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the poetic figure Basavat in their description, but it is a fact 
that in poetry these inanimate things are presented with some 
touch of human and conscious elements in them. Thus as in the 
descriptions of inanimate things there exists a touch of human 
elements, so in these we shall find illustrations of Samsrsti or 
Samkara between Basavat and other figures. If, on the other 
hand, it is contended that descriptions of inanimate beings, 
even though characterised by touches of human elements form 
illustrations of such pure figures as Upama and the like, and do 
not come under the purview of the figure of speech Basavaty 
then we have got to regard many specimens of really good and 
great poetry as dry compositions, because in the view of the 
ancients, absence of the poetic figure Basavat agrees with the 
absence of emotional mood. And a poetic creation that is not 
characterised by the presentation of an emotional mood can 
never be regarded as a specimen of true poetry. Such poetic 
creations as : 

Tarangabhrubhahga. ksubhitavihagasrenirasana 

VikarsantI phenam vasanamiva samrambhasithilam / 
Yathaviddham yati skhalitamabhisandhaya bahuso 
Nadlrupeneyam dhruvamasahana sa parinata // 

and 

Tesam gopavadhuvilasasubrdam radharahabsaksinam 

Ksemam bhadra kalindasailatanayatire latavesmanarn / 
Yicchine smaratalpakalpanamrducchedopayoge’dhuna 

Te jane jarathibhavanti vigalannilatvisab pallavab II 
in which a river has been imagined as an irritable lady and the 
groves are described as excitant causes of love contain descrip¬ 
tions of inanimate objects no doubt, but nevertheless they can 
not be regarded as totally devoid of Basa. Thus it is clear 
that, if the view-point of the ancient theorists on the nature 
of the poetic figure Basavat is accepted, then it becomes difficult 
to distinguish between the fields of pure Upama and pure 
Basavat . If, on the other hand, the view of Dhvani theorists 
on this point is accepted, then it becomes possible to properly 
demarcate the spheres of Dhvaniy Upama and Basavat. Those 
poetic creations in which an emotional mood is ornamented by 
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other things or superimpositions or introsusceptions, and where 
other secondary emotional moods are absent form the scopes 
of such pure figures as Upama, Rupaka , Atisayokti and the 
like ; those compositions in which an emotional mood is pre- 
dominently depicted form cases of Rasadhvani and those poetio 
creations in which Rasa , Bhdva etc. are rendered subservient 
to other contents of poetry are regarded as illustrations of the 
poetic figure Rasavat . 8S 

The above discussion goes to show how the theory of Dhvani 
is utilised by the learned Dhvanikara himself to refute the 
contentions of those, who want to deny the existence of Dhvani 
by comprehending it under different figures of speech, as also 
of those who want to identify Dhvani with Lalcsana. The 
formulation of this definition itself is sufficient enough to show 
the absurdity of the proposition of the Anirvacariiyavadin> who 
declares Dhvani as lying beyond the province of words. In 
conclusion, the learned Dhvanikara remarks that, if the 
proposition of the Anirvacaniyavadin is a mere hyperbole 
intended to convey the immense charm oiDhvani that surpasses 
all other elements of poetry in point of strikingness, then he 
concedes the reasonableness of such a view and agrees with him 
wholeheartedly. In a poetry, the unexpressed content really 
surpasses all such elements as Guna , Riti and Alamkara in 
point of beauty and strikingness. 


CHAPTER VI 


DHVANI VERSUS ANUMANA 

I 

Anandavardhana’s stand 

After refuting the contentions of the critics, who like to 
equate Vyanjana with the figures of speech or with Laksn.nd 
and who declare it as something undefinable, the learned 
Dhvanikara takes up the proposition of those, who want to 
comprehend Dhvani under the process of inference. The 
advocates of this theory maintain that a suggestive unit is only 
an indicative one, and the relation existing between a suggestive 
unit and a suggested idea is exactly that, which connects an 
indicator and an indicated. The relation of indicator and 
indicated, as is evident in the stock illustration of Anumana— 
'Parvato valmiman dhumat’ exists between a probaDS and a 
probandum, also, inasmuch as, smoke indicates the existence 
of fire on the hill. For this reason, these critics argue that 
the relation, linking a suggestor and a suggested is that, 
which connects a probans and a probandum, or in other words, 
Vyanjana is identical with Anumana. In support of their conten¬ 
tion these critics quote the remarks of the Dhvanikara himself, 
who in course of rejecting the view-point of the MTmaipsakas 
says that, the intention of the speaker is brought into light 
solely through the function of suggestion : these opponents point 
out that, as the intentions of others are capable of being 
comprehended through the process of inference alone, so the 
proposition established by the Dhvanikara itself goes to 
equate Vyanjana with Anumana . 

In replying to these charges the Dhvanikara first of all 
congratulates the Anumdnavadin for the latter is at least 
convinced of the fact that Vyanjana is not identical with 
Abhidhd or Laksand ; because otherwise he would not have 
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attempted to regard a suggestive unit as a probans. Secondly, 
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constitute the objects of doubts goes to show the absurdity 
of their comprehension, being caused by Anumana : because the 
knowledge produced through Anumana assumes the form of a 
right notion,and not of a doubtful cognition ; when the existence 
of fire is inferred from presence of smoke, no such doubt as to 
whether the fire actually exists or not arises in the mind of 
the knower. The argument that it is not possible for a word 
to bring into light a suggested sense with which it bears no 
relation whatsoever does not hold good. The suggested meaning 
being brought into comprehension per force of expressed sense, 
conveyed by a word, certainly bears relation to the word-unit, 
though of course, the relation in this case is an indirect one. 
An indirect relation existing between a word and a meaning is 
as much competent to reveal a sense as is a direct relation* 
linking the two. The verse : 

Harastu kimcit parivrtta-dhairyascandrodayarambha 

ivamvurasib/ 

Umamukhe Bimbaphaladharosthe vyaparayamasa vilocanani// 
meaning : Like the Ocean perturbed at moon-rise, Lord Siva, 
with his fortitude shaken slightly placed his eyes on the face 
of Parvati, bearing lips resembling Bimba fruits* furnishes 
a nice illustration to the point. Here the desire of Lord Siva 
to kiss, as also his love for Parvati that constitutes the inner 
content of this poetry is incapable of being described as an 
inferred entity. What inference presents here is the skill of the 
poet, as well as his intention to bring out an idea. The desire 
of Lord Siva referred to above can not be conveyed through the 
function of denotation, because that does not constitute the 
conventional meaning. So for the signification of this inner 
content, the Dhvanivadin argues, one has got to admit the 
separate existence of the function of suggestion. 

tn order to explain the exact relation existing between an 
expressed and an unexpressed, the Dhvanivadin generally quotes 
the analogy of the relation existing between a lamp and a jar, 
and says that, like a lamp manifesting an already existing jar,, 
an explicit idea brings an implicit one into light. This 
parallelism itself goes to refute the contention that a Vyanjaka- 
26 
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is nothing other than a Hetu , and Vyanjana is nothing different 
from Anumana. In Anumana , a relation of universal concomi¬ 
tance (vyapti) exists betwean the probans and the probandum ; 
no such co-existence however exists between a lamp and a jar : 
neither the presence of the lamp agrees with the presence of 
the jar, nor does its absence agree with that of the jar. Thus 
it is clear that in the case of the lamp manifesting the jar, the 
latter cannot be described as being known through Anurriana ; 
and it is quite in the fitness of things that Vyuh'jya-vyanjaka- 
bliava , which is based on Ghata-pradtpa-nyaya is incapable of 
being equated with Anumana.* Moreover, in Anurriana the 
knowledge of the Probans produces a series of actions in order 
to make the inference a valid one : it sets the mind of the 
knower thinking about the relation of co-existence, linking the 
probans and the probandum, as also about the presence of the 
probans on the subject {Paksa) ; no such action, however, is 
produced by a suggestive unit in course of its signification of 
the implicit idea. This, also, goes to establish the proposition 
of the Dhvanivadin that, a vyanjaka is not identical with a 
hetu. The argument that, inference that makes known the 
correctness or otherwise of the suggested idea brings into light 
the self of the idea, als^ does not lead us anywhere, because by 
applying the same argument, the case of the explicit idea being 
conveyed through the process of inference, that establishes its 
validity or otherwise arises. No body, however, regards an 
expressed meaning as a product of inferential knowledge. The 
Dhvanivadin does not object to the proposition that the correct¬ 
ness or otherwise of an implicit idea is determined through 
inference : what he objects to is this that, the idea itself is 
known through inference. The firm conviction of the Dhvani¬ 
vadin is this that, the unexpressed content of Poetry is brought 
into comprehension through suggestion and suggestion only. 
Moreover, the determination of correctness or otherwise of an 
idea, however, necessary it might be in case of expressions 
found in the Vedas, as also those used in our daily life, is absol¬ 
utely unnecessary in case of poetic expression. And this is so, 
because a presented fact is of secondary importance in poetry, 
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*he prime purpose of which is generation of impersonal pleasure 
« the minds of real appreciates : accordingly, an attempt 
to hud out the rightness or wrongness of a fact, presented 
in poetry, points out, as it does to lack of appreciative genius 
•on the part jif the discerner, sounds ridiculous. Thus, it is clear 
that Anumana does not comprehend the concept of Dhvani. 
The intention of the speaker to signify a sense, no doubt, is 
■comprehended through Anumana, but this inferred idea, the 
Dhvanivadin says, is unable to acquire the covetable appellation ’ 
Dhvani for a piece of poetic creation ; an implicit idea alone 
other than this intention, that is common to both ordinary 
linguistic expression and poetic expression is able to bestow the 
status of a Dhvanikavya on a poetry. If the intention of the 
speaker is regarded as the factor, due to which a piece of poetic 
creation is considered as the best specimen of poetry, then the 
question of admission of ordinary linguistic expressions, too, 
that are characterised by manifestation of this intention of the 
speaker as best specimens of poetry arises. The proposition of 
accepting ordinary linguistic expressions as best specimens of 
Poetry, however, is an absurd one. Thus with convincing argu¬ 
ments, the Dhvanivadin establi hes that a Vyanjaka is some¬ 
thing different from a Hetu ,—the function of Vyanjana is 
something different from the process of Anumana. 3 


II 

Mahimabhatta’s criticism of the Doctrine of Dhvani 

The movement of the Anumanavadin receives a fresh 
impetus in Vyaktiviveka of Mabimabhatta who claims to have 
established in his work the inclusion of all types of Dhvani 
within the domain of Anumana .* To start with, Mabimabhatta 
takes up the theory of Dhvani, as adumbrated by the learned 
Dhvanikara, and points out ten defects, that are said to vitiate, 
and as such, render the theory unacceptable. The epithet 
‘Upasarjantkrtasva’, as applicable to 'artha' in the definition of 
Dhvani, Mahimabhatta maintains, is unnecessary. According to 
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the Dhvanivadin, in a Dhvanikavya, the expressed meaning* 
making itself subservient suggests the implicit sense. Now* 
as in this type of poetic creation, the expressed is presented 
as a means leading to manifestation of the unexpressed, it goes 
without saying that the former is subordinate to the latter. 
A column of smoke, that leads to inferential knowledge of fire 
certainly renders itself subordinate to the comprehended fire. 
Thus as in a Dhvanikavya, in which an expressed is presented 
not for its own sake, but solely for the sake of bringing the- 
unexpressed into comprehension, the former does not transgress 
its subservience to the latter, and accordingly, the mention of 

that characteristic with the help of an adjective, Mahimabhatta 
thinks, is redundant. A real adjective, it is said, presents 
an attribute, which though competent to reside in the thing, 
qualified is yet found to dissociate itself occasionally from 
the latter. The use of the adjective ‘hot’ in the expression 
‘hot fire' is defective, because the attribute presented by it, 
namely heat is incapable of being trangressed by fire ; similarly 
defective is the use of the adjective ‘cold’ in the expression 
‘cold fire’, because it is not possible for the attribute coldness, 
presented’by it to reside in fire. 5 The relation of qualification 
and a thing qualified, however, as existing between blueness' 
and ‘lotus’ in the expression ‘a blue lotus’ is appropriate, 

because it is possible for the quality of blueness to reside in a. 
lotus, and at the same time, this quality is found occasionally 
to dissociate itself from a lotus, inasmuch as, a red lotus is not 
marked by blueness. In a Dhvanikavya, under consideration, 
the attribute of subservience to the implicit, belonging to the 
explicit is never found to dissociate itself from the thing quali¬ 
fied : the expressed never transgresses its character of subordi¬ 
nation to the unexpressed which is of greater importance, 
-because it is presented lor the sole purpose of bringing in a 
manifestation of the suggested. So, Mahimabhatta says, the 
use of the adjective 'UpasurjaaiWtasva' as qualifying ‘artha is. 

inappropriate and unnecessary* 

The Dhvanivadin explains that this adjective i)recludes 
the possibility of comprehension of Dhvani under the domain 
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of such figures as Samasokti and the like, that are characterised 
by manifestation of a suggested fact. In the verse : 
Upodharagena vilolatarakam tatha grhltaip sasina nisamukham / 
Yatha samastam timiramsukarp taya puro’pi ragadgalitam na 

laksitam // 

the expressed meaning comprised of moon and night, he says, 
is of more importance than the implicit idea, consisting of the 
hero and the heroine, that serves only as an embellishment 
to the former. He says that, as in this case, the expressed 
meaning violates its character of subservience to the unex¬ 
pressed, so the proposition ef the A numanavadin that an expressed 
meaning introduced in order to bring an unexpressed into light 
never transgresses its character of subordination to the implicit, 
and the conclusion drawn by him on the basis of that proposition 
are wrong. In reply to this contention, Mahimabhatta points 
out that, prominence of the explicit idea, as laid out in the 
verse quoted above is only due to the fact, that it constitutes 
the contextual sense. A contextual sense, irrespective of the 
fact whether it is primary or secondary or suggested, is of 
importance, because it forms the subject-matter of poetry ; 
this importance derived from the sheer fact of its constituting 
the subject-matter of Poetry, however, merits no consideration 
in a Dhvanikavya, based solely on the function of suggestion. 
However important an explicit meaning may be, being the 
subject-matter of the Poetry concerned, it is always subordinate 
to the implicit idea, for the comprehension of which it is 
introduced. In the verse quoted above, the expressed meaning, 
comprised of the description of moon-rise in evening is 
important no doubt, as it forms the final import of the sentence •, 
but it is undoubtedly subservient to the suggested idea, 
consisting of the behaviour of the hero and the heroine : and 
this is so, because the expressed meaning is presented for 
the sole purpose of manifesting the suggested one. Of the 
two,— the means and the end,—the way and the goal—the 
former is definitely of less importance than the latter. The 
argument that, prominence and subservience, in the present 
case, refer respectively to charm and absence of charm, and 
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as in some specimens of poetic creation, the expressed meaning 
is capable of attaining prominence, being excellent in charm, 
so the proposition that, the expressed never transgresses its 
character of subordinating itself to the unexpressed is incorrect, 
—is misleading because the unexpressed is Jound to excel 
the expressed in charm, even in the Giinibhutavyahgya type- 
of Poetry, reckoned by the Dhvanivadin as Poetry of second 
class. Thus the Anumdnavadin concludes that, the expresse 
sense being a way leading to comprehension of the unexpressed 
content of Poetry remains always subservient to that, an 
accordingly, qualification of the expressed sense by the adjective 
‘upasarjanikrtasva ’, as is done in the definition of Dhvam, pro¬ 
pounded by the Dhvadivadin is inappropriate and unnecessary. 

Secondly, Mahimabhatta argues, the use of the epithet 
'Upasarjanikrldrtha’ as an adjective to ‘S abda in the definition 
of Dhvani is improper. According to the learned Dhvamkara 
in a best specimen of poetry, either the expressed meaning 
making itself subservient or the expressive word making its 
primary meaning subordinate brings into light through sugges¬ 
tion an implicit idea of paramount importance. Mahimabhatta. 
challenges the very belief of the Dhvanivadin that, an expressive 
word is endowed with the ability to render its primary meaning 
subordinate ; he says, that a word, which makes known the 
unknown is endowed with no function other than that of signi¬ 
fying its meaning. A parallel is to ba found in the case of the 
lamp, that only manifests others, and does nothing else. The 
assertion that apart from its ability to bring into light a 
meaning, a word has competence to render its import subservient 
to others is ridiculous. The capacity to render its import subser¬ 
vient to others, as belonging to a word-unit is, however, found 
in case of imitation-words, commonly known as anukarana- 
sabda in the language of Indian poetics, but it is to note that 
such words are unable to bring into light their meaningsjbat 
are cognised in some cases, from the words imitated (anukarya- 

sabda). The verse : _ . 

‘Tam karnamulamagatya palitacchadmana jara / 

Kaike>Isankayaevaha Bame srlrnasyatamiti // 
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meaning : ‘In the guise of grey hair decrepitude came near his 
ears, as if, through fear of Kaikeyi and said : To Rama thou 
hand over the goddess of fortune’, furnishes an illustration to 
the point. The indeclinable ‘iti’ inserted after the imitation- 
word, quoting the message of decrepitude delivered to king 
Dasaratha secretely indicates that the expression brings out its 
form only, and no content whatsoever : the content is brought 
into light by the actual message, and not by its quotation by 
the poet,—by the Anukarya-sabda , and not by the Anukarana 
one. An Anukarya-sab^a , the Sabdikas say is two-fold in nature : 
one is significant {Sdrthaka) and the other is insignificant 
(Nirarthaka ). When a significant word is imitated by another 
word, the imitator Anukarana-sabda brings out only the form 
of the imitated and this Anukarya-sabda subsequently conveys 
the actual import, if, of course, it remains one of Sdrthaka 
type. In those cases, in which the Anukarya-sabda is one 
of Nirarthaka type, the question of cognition of sense does 
not arise. Moreover, expressions are used with the sole object of 
signifying imports, and so it is never possible for them to render 
their primary meanings subservient. A thing introduced for the 
sake of another never makes that another object subordinate : 
on the other hand, it renders its own self subservient to the 
object. An illustration is to be found in the case of a jar, requisi¬ 
tioned in order to fetch water \ the jar never attains more pro¬ 
minence than w r ater : on the other hand, it keeps its ownself 
completely subordinate to that. In a similar manner, an expre¬ 
ssion used to convey a meaning never subordinates that mean¬ 
ing : on the other hand it makes its own self subservient to 
that. 7 Thus, Mahimabhatta asserts, the notion of the learned 
Dhvanikara that it is possible for an expression to render its 
expressed meaning subservient is erroneous, and the introduc¬ 
tion of an epithet that brings out this competence on the part of 
an expression vitiates the definition by the fallacy of absurdity. 
The argument that, in a Gunibhutavy(>h r jya type of Poetry the 
expressed meaning excels the suggested one in charm and as 
such attains more prominence than the latter, and naturally 
it is possible for an expressed meaning to violate its character 
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of subservience to the unexpressed—is misleading and fallacious. 
Equally fallacious is the argument that expressions are capable 
of making their expressed meanings subservient to the un¬ 
expressed. Both these, intended to remove the defect of 
absurdity, by which the definition is vitiated lead to another 
defect, known as tautology. As expressions and expressed 
meanings are introduced for the sole purpose of bringing into 
light the unexpressed content of Poetry, it is obvious that 
they are subservient to the latter ; their subordination to the 
implicit idea does not stand in need of further assertion. 

Not only is the definition of Dhvani faulty by the defects 
of absurdity and repetition : it is vitiated also by the fallacy 
of too narrow definition. Non-mention of the function of 
denotation, along with expressive words and expressed mean¬ 
ings, Mahimabhatta thinks, leaves many good specimens of 
Poetry out of the purview of Dhvanikavya. An illustration is to 
be found in case of expressed Dipaka or Samsuya,— figures, that 
lead to comprehension of suggested Upama, Examples of such 
figures as Dipaka and Samsaya are correct illustrations of 
Dhvanikavya, but the definition, propounded by the Dhvanivddin 
is unable to bring them under its scope. In case of Dipaka 
and Samsaya neither an expressed meaning, rendering its own 
self subservient suggests an implicit idea nor does an expression 
making its primary meaning subordinate brings out an implied 
meaning : what actually happens is that, an expressed figure 
brings into light a suggested figure, that excels the former 
in charm and as such attains more prominence than that. 
The words ‘ artha 9 and ‘ sabda\ incorporated in the definition 
are unable to include figures within their connotation. Figures 
of speech are nothing but peculiar turns of expression and 
consequently they are identical with Abhidha . Abhidha is the 
name given to a relation, existing between a sound and a 
sense, that has for its another nomenclature ‘the connection 
between an expressor and an expressed’,— ‘vdcyavacakab'idva* • 
This relation, as goes without saying is a quality belonging 
to both sound and sense. When * this quality, being imparted 
by the creative genius of the poet becomes charming, it is 
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converted into an Alamkara. So, Mahimabhatta maintains 
that, in order to include that specimen of poetry, in which an 
expressed figure brings a suggested figure into comprehension, 
is done by the figure Dipaka , within the province of Dhvani¬ 
kavya, mention of Abhidha in the definition, under considera¬ 
tion is imperative. The objection that examples of Dipaka 
and Sarnsaya do not form fields of true Dhvani does not help 
us in any way, because the argument on which a Dhvanivddin 
bases this objection is erroneous. According to the learned 
Dhvanikara , in order to form a Dhvanikavya, an expressed figure 
has got to manifest a prominent suggested figure ; he thinks 
that in illustrations of Dipaka , prominence does not belong to 
the suggested Upama , which is excelled in charm by the 
expressed Dlpaka 9 and naturally these are not regarded as 
specimens of Dhvanikavya. Challenging this chain of argument, 
Mahimabhatta says, the figure Dipaka attains the status of an 
Alamkara being a charming mode of expression, only when, it 
points out to the implicit idea of similarity, existing between 
the Prakrla and the Aprakrla . A Dipaka that does not lead 
to comprehension of this implied sense is unable to claim the 
designation Alamkara . And such is the case with Samsaya 9 
also. Thus as the suggested Upama is the most beautiful 
element, bestowing charm, necessary for its very existence on 
the expressed Dipaka , so thers is no reason to deny an example 
of Dipaka the status of Dhvanikavya. And non-mention of 
Abhidha , resulting as it does in denial of this status is a serious 
defect. 8 The explanation that Abhidha is obtained through 
implication from ‘ artha ’ with which it bears a relation of 
inseparable association, inasmuch as, without this function 
of denotation apprehension of meaning does not occur and that 
subservience of Abhidha is obtained through implication from 
the epithet ‘ upasarjanlkrlasvdrthau' that presents the idea of 
subservience of expressive word and expressed meaning, inas¬ 
much as, the prominence of the function of Abhidha is bound 
to result in prominence of word and meaning connected by it 
lands a Dhvanivddin into fresh troubles, because by applying 
the same argument, the question of deletion of * sabda' arises ; 
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like subservience of Abhidha, being known through implication* 
subservience of sabda and the meaning presented by it also is 
capable of being know T n through implication from ‘artha , with 
which a sabda is inseparably associated. The counter-argument 
that a sabda is not comprehended through implication from 
artha and as such requires separate mention in the definition 
makes, as stated before, the distinct statement of Abhidha 
imperative, because in point of signifying meaning an Abhidha 
meets on a common platform with a Sabda. The justification 
for the use of the word sabda , as advanced by the Dhvanivadin, 
according to which, though a w r ord is incapable of making its 
expressed meaning subservient to its own self is competent 
enough to make the primary meaning subordinate to the 
suggested idea does not cut much ice, because the existence of 
a function of suggestion, in addition to that of denotation as 
belonging to a w-ord is itself open to great controversy. Thus 
it becomes clear that the learned Dhvanikara has committed a 
blunder by inserting the term ‘ sabda 9 in his Theory of Dlivani, 
which should, in the fitness of things, have been avoided. 

Mahimabhatta approaches the problem of language and 
meaning in a novel way, and asserts that all verbal knowledge, 
based as it is on the relation of premise and conclusion is 
identical with inferential cognition. An expression is used to 
engage a man in performance of a particular action or in order 
to dissuade him from that. Now the man who hears the 
expression performs an action, only when he is fully convinced 
of the propriety and strength of the arguments, advanced by 
the speaker. This fact goes to show that all verbal knowledge, 
competent to excite a man to discharge a particular action or 
to dissuade him from performance of that is based on inference, 
and as such is one and the same with inferential knowledge. 

Following Bhartrhari, Mahimabhatta classifies expressions 
into two types : word (j Pada) and sentence ( Vakya ). Correspond¬ 
ing to this two-fold classification of expression the expressed, 
also, admits of division into two categories : import of a term 
(Pndartha) and import of a proposition (Vdkydrtha). The import 
of a term is always conveyed through Abhidha , and as such is 
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regarded as Vacya only. According to Mahimabhatta a w T ord is 
endowed with only one function, which is Abhidha . It is not 
possible for the process of inference to bring into light the idea 
of a word, because it being unitary in character does nob admit 
of being split up into two parts—premises and conclusion— 
factors, that are essential for operation of inference. The 
import of a proposition on the other hand, is conveyed through 
the function of Abhidha , as well as through the process of 
Anumdna . Whereas a Dhvanivadin regards facts and imagina¬ 
tive moods, as capable of being signified through both Abhidha 
and Vyanjana , Mahimabhatta considers them as both Vd^ya and 
Anumeya , and while a Dhvanivadin declares an emotional mood 
(Rasa) as being brought into comprehension solely through 
Vyanjana , Mahimabhatta thinks it as a unit, brought into light 
through the process of Anumdna, alone. In sharp contrast to the 
import of a term, that does not admit of division into fragments, 
the meaning of a sentence admits of division into two parts,—the 
subject-portion and the predicate-portion. In cases of some 
sentences, the predicate being an established entity does not 
stand in need of being proved beyond dispute with the help of 
justifying reasons : in cases of others in which the predicate is 
not an established entity, it has got to be proved with convin¬ 
cing arguments, In the first type of these two categories of 
propositions, a bare statement of fact is made, while in the 
second type, the subject and the predicate stand in the relation 
of premises and conclusion, the knowledge of the former leading 
to comprehension of the latter, with which it is associated 
inseparably. The poetic expression : ‘astyuttarasyam disi 
devatatma himalayo nama nagadhirajalp meaning : 4 to our north 
exists the Himalayas, the foremost of the mountains, ensouled 
by diety’ furnishes an illustration of the first type of proposi¬ 
tion, consists as it does of a statement of fact. The verse : 
‘Kayasi kamin sarasaparadhah 

Padanatab kopanayavadhutab / 

Yasyab karisyami drdanutapam 

Pravalasayyasaranam sarlram // 
meaning : ‘O passionate one, by which lady, you, fallen at her 
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feet after perpetration of a fresh offence have been despised $ 
tell me, which remorseful lady will have to be confined to bed 
of tender leaves ?’ affords an example of the second type of 
proposition, because the relation of cause and effect is traceable 
between perpetration of an offence and propitiation, as also 
between irritable temper and repudiation, and this relation is 
nothing other than that, existing between a probans and a 
probandum. This connexion existing between the premises and 
the conclusion of a syllogism, as is noticed between the different 
portions of a meaning conveyed by a sentence, Mahimabhatta 
maintains, is capable of being clearly stated through words as 
also of being known through implication : in the first case it is 
called S ccbdu, in the second it is named Artha. The poetry i 
‘Sara-yametasyamudaravalivlclvilulitam 

yatha lavanyambho jaghanapulinollanghanaparam / 

Yatha laksyascayam calanayanamlnavyatikara- 

statha. manye magnab prakatakucakumbhasmaragajab II 
meaning : As the waters of grace, tossed by waves in the shape 
of folds, appearing in the belly of this lake are about to over- 
flood the banks of thighs, and as fishes in the shape of moving 
eyes are noticed, it seems, the elephant in the form of cupid, 
with its temples of breasts visible has entered it (the lake)’ 
constitutes an example of sabda-sadhya-sadha?ia-bhava y because 
the relation of reason and conclusion, as exists between the 
imports of the two clauses, presented in the first three feet on 
the one hand and the idea of the last foot on the other is clearly 

stated by use of such words as ‘yatha.tatha.’ The poetry : 

‘Divam yadi prarthayase vrfcha sramab pituh pradesastava 

devabhumayab / 

athopayantaramalam samadhina na ratnamanvisv. ti 

mrgyate hi tat // 

meaning : ‘if you hanker after heaven, fruitless is this toil : 
your father’s regions are the abodes of Gods ; if you are eager 
for union with a groom, useless in this practice of penance : 
a gem does not search after suitors ; it, on the other hand, is 
found out* furnishes an example of drtha-sddhya-sddhana bhdva> 
because the relation of middle and minor terms, as existing 
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the meanings of the fourth and the third propositions though not 
clearly expressed through words is gathered through implica¬ 
tion. The relation existing between the middle and minor 
terms of a syllogism, that is traced between different portions of 
an expressed meaning of a sentence is also found to reside 
between the primary import of a proposition and the meaning 
inferred from it ; in such cases the knowledge of the primary 
meaning leads to comprehension of the inferred, as does smoke 
to existence of fire. In the verse : 


Suvarnapuspam prthivim cinvanti purusastrayah / 
Surasca krtavidyasca yasca janati sevitum // 
meaning : ‘A brave, a learned and one who knows how to 
serve, these three persons only pluck the golden flowers of 
this earth’, the knowledge of the expressed meaning leads to 
cognition of the fact that prosperity is under the grip of brave 
learned and servant, because the connection, linking the two 
ideas is the relation existing between a probans and a 
probandum. Not only is an unexpressed idea inferred from an 
expressed ; it is inferred also from an idea, inferred from a 
primary meaning. The verse : 

‘Bvam vadini devarsau parsve pituradhomukhl / 
Lilakamalapatrani ganayamasa parvatl // 
meaning : As the divine sage said this, Parvatl, standing by the 
side of her father, with her face bent down began to count the 
petals of her pleasure-lotus’ furnishes an illustration of 
emergence of an unexpressed content, inferred from an idea 
deduced through inference from the expressed sense. Here at 
the first instance, bending down of the face of Parvatl and 
counting of lotus-petals by her point out respectively to bash¬ 
fulness and attempts on her part to conceal her real feelings, 
with which they stand in the relation of middle and minor 
terms of a syllogism : subsequently, these ideas deduced through 
inference point out to the dawning ol love for Siva in the mind 
of Parvatl, with which they are connected in the same way as 
a irrobans is with a Probandum. 

It IS clear that in the process of inference, the cognition 
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of the premises leads to a knowledge of the conclusion, and 
as such the sequence existing between apprehension of Probans 
and comprehension of Probandum is easily perceptible. 
Mahimabhatta thinks that, this sequence is clearly traceable 
in case of inference of facts and imaginative moods, but is 
imperceptible in case of inference of emotional moods, and 
this imperceptibility of succession is responsible for production 
of a false notion that the apprehension of tho conclusion 
occurs simultaneously with that of the premises. This false 
notion, Mahimabhatta considers, leads the Dhvanivadin to 
posit the relation of suggestor and suggested ( vyahgya - 
vyanjaki-bhava) between the expressed excitants, ensuents 
and accessories, on the one hand and the unexpressed emotional 
mood on the other, on the basis of Ghata-pradlpa-nydya. Thus 
v yah lya-vyanj nka-bhdva itself, being the product of an 
erroneous knowledge, vyonjyartha is a myth, and so is the 
designation dhvani added to Vastu, Alovnlcata and 1 The 
expression ‘ Basadhvani' used to denote an inferred emotional 
mood is not to be taken literally, inasmuch as, no mood can 
be brought into light through suggestion,—a function that 
does not exist at all. Mahimabhatta thinks that, the above- 
quoted expression, found in the work of the learned Dhvanikira 
is used figuratively only in order to bring home the ability of 
the emotional mood to produce refined pleasure in the hearts 
of connoisseurs of Poetic Art, and the charm, consequential 
upon it. Direct presentation of facts is not so much appealing 
as their presentation in a veiled and round-about way : a 
portrait, a portion of which is covered in fun, when shown 
subsequently pleases the mind more, and so does gradual 
presentation of a hidden character or incident of a play on 
stage, which by arousing curiosity of the spectator attracts him 
more and more. In a similar fashion, a meaning, when 
expressed directly through the function of denotation does not 
produce so much pleasure in the minds of appreciators, as 
it does when presented by modulation of voice or compre¬ 
hended through the process of inference. This characteristic 
feature of meanings is ingrained in them, and so does not 
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mode of presentation of meanings to direct way of presentation. 

us Mahimabhatta maintains, an emotional mood, when 
comprehended through the process of inference produces 
exquisite charm, and in order to give an idea of charm of this 

mood, the expression ‘Basadhvani’ is used figuratively to 
signify it. 9 


A Dhvanivadin regards a Basadhvani as one of imper¬ 
ceptible process and a Vastndhvani and an Alamkdradhvani 
as Dhvam of perceptible process : as in the caso of manifesta¬ 
tion of unexpressed fact and imaginative mood, the sequence 
existing between apprehension of the expressed and compre¬ 
hension of the unexpressed is clearly traced, there is no reason 
to deny the relation of probans and probandum between the 
two,—the expressed being the Sddhana, and the unexpressed 
Sadhya. Thus as an unexpressed fact and an imaginative mood 
are capable of being known through inference, there is 
absolutely no reason to regard them as suggested entitites. 
And this procedure is followed in case of understanding of 
the primary meaning of a proposition, the different portions 
of which stand in the relation of premises and conclusion : 
the unestablished predicate-portion of a proposition, the 
different parts of which remain connected through the 
connexion of Artha-sddhya-sddhana-bhdva is regarded as an 
inferred unit, and not a suggested one. The objection that the 
theory of Dhvani, as adumbrated by the learned Dhvanikara is 
baaed on the theory of Sphota of the Vaiydkarana, according 
to which the momentary sounds, that are pronounced by our 
speech-organs and are called Dhvanis bring into light through 
suggestion the eternal sound-essence called Sphota, and that, as 
the function of suggestion is incapable of being denied in the 
field of Vyakarana, it is proper to recognise it in the field of 
Alamkara, also,—has no force whatsoever, because the mani¬ 
festation of Sphota itself through the function of suggestion 
is open to controversy. Mahimabhatta challenges the proposition 
that the relation of suggestor and* suggested exists between 
Dhvani and Sphota, and that the former brings into light the 
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eternal Sphota through suggestion ; he thinks that, because 
a knowledge of Dhvani produces a knowledge of Sphota y 
which, in its turn generates a cognition of meaning, the 
existence of the relation of cause and effect necessitating 
presence of sequence between the two is to be postulated^ 
between them, and consequently the designation Dhvani 
applied to a specimen of Poetry on the model of the Vaiyakarana s 
Theory of Sphota, based on the relation of suggestor and 
suggested as existing between the expressed and the unexpressed 
is too weak to stand upon its legs. It is improper to regard 
Dhvani as Vyanjaka of Sphota, because as the relation of cause 
and effect exists between knowledge of Dhvani and that of 
Sphota, the simultaneous appearance of two comprehensions is 
incapable of being asserted. 10 

To the proposition that a sequence exists between appre¬ 
hension of the expressed meaning, comprised of the excitants,, 
ensuants and accessories of a permanent mood and comprehen¬ 
sion of Rasa, a Dhvanivadin replies by pointing out that, 
realisation of Rasa arises simultaneously with the cognition 
of excitants, ensuants and accessories and in between the two 
cognitions no such process as recollection of the relation of 
universal concomitance interposes itself, and as such, Rasa 
is correctly regarded as a vyahgya unit. The concept of 
vyahgya-vyanjaka-bhava, developed on the parallelism of 
Ghata-Pradipa-Nydya recognises simultaneous manifestation 
of the indicator and the indicated ; when a lamp is lighted, 
it is seen simultaneously with other objects, such as jar 
and the like, there being no sequence between cognition of 
the lamp and realisation of other objects : and in a similar 
manner a suggested Rasa is comprehended simultaneously with 
the cognition of the Vibhavas, Anubhavas and Vyabhicanbhavas. 
The analogy of Ghat i-Pradipa-Nyaya, a Dhvanivadin contends, 
brings into light, further, another characteristic feature 
of vyangya-vyunjaka-bhava ; when the jar is known, the know¬ 
ledge of the lamp persists ; and similarly when the vyahgyartha 
is comprehended, the cognition of vyanj aka. lingers. In his 
attempt to refute this contention of a Dhvanivadin, Mahima- 
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bhatta refers only to the observations of the learned Dhvani- 
kara and asserts that those remarks are competent enough to 
establish his own proposition that, as the comprehension of 
Rasa~ arises simultaneously with the apprehension of the 
Vibhavas aud the like, the postulation of the relation of 
suggestor and suggested, as effecting connexion between the 
two is inoorrect, and consequently, Rasa is incapable of being 
regarded as a vyahgya unit; the term ‘vyahgya or'dhvani' 
however is used to denote it figuratively. The learned 
Dhvanikara, himself, recognises the apprehension of vdcydrlha 
as a cause leading to comprehension of vyahyydrtha, the effect, 
and maintains that as a sequence definitely exists between 
cognition of a cause and that of its effect, in the present 
case, also, it exists between understanding of the expressed 
and knowledge of the unexpressed. 11 Thus as the relation of 
cause and effect qua that of middle aud minor terms of a 
syllogism exists between knowledge of the expressed and 
comprehension of the unexpressed, it is possible to comprehend 
Dhvani under the process of inference ; the question of com¬ 
prehending Anumdna under the domain of Dhvani does notarise, 
because the scope of the former is much more wide than that 
of the latter : th > operation of the process of Anumdna is 
traced even in those specimens of poetic creations that are 
regarded as Kavya of Gunibhuiavyahgya variety or illustrations 
of such figures as Parydyokta, Samdsokti and the like,— 
specimens that are not considered as illustrations of Dhvani 
in any way. 12 And because in poetic creations expressions are 
used by poets or speakers in order that others may grasp the 
intended idea through inference, this Dhvani is Anumdna of 
Parartna type. The argument that Purdrthdnumdna being 
formal in type, the statement of illustration, that leads the 
knower o accept beyond dispute co-existence between Sddhya 
and Sadhana, a factor, that is essential for validity of a syllogism 
is absolutely necessary in it, and as in a Dhvani Kavya no 
mention of illustration is found, it is not a case of Pardnhdnu- 
mdna -does not hold good,because statement of such an illustra¬ 
tion is not an imperative necessity in a syllogism in which the 
27 
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Sadhana is strong enough to point out undisputedly to the 
Sadhya ; the logicians, themselves, hold that mention of an 
illustration, that forms a component member of a five-membered 
syllogistic reasoning proves only helpful to the immature 
intellect of a man . 13 

Mahimabhatta maintains that, the Rasa is really an inferred 
entity, and when a Dhvanivadin uses the term ‘ dhvanV to 
signify it, he does it figuratively, only in order to bring home 
the charm of the inferred emotional mood,—the capacity of the 
feeling to generate impersonal pleasure in the mind of appre- 
ciators. To this an objection is raised that, the inference of 
feelings, belonging to one by other does not produce pleasure 
in his mind in all cases in the outside world, and so this 
inference is not likely to generate supreme bliss in the minds 
of appreciators, irrespective of the nature of feeling depicted 
in the realm of poetry, also, because the causes that lead to 
such inference in poetry and drama are not substantially 
different from those that lead to it in outside world •, and this 
being the case, the ^gurative use of the expression ‘ Rasadhvani' 
is unjustified. As ag mst this objection Mahimabhatta uses 
his own polemics, and asserts that, neither the excitants, 
ensuents and accessories are exactly identical with causes, 
effects and attendant causes of ordinary world, nor is the mood 
that is raised to the status of Rasa equivalent to feeling of 
ordinary world. The causes, effects and attendant transient 
feelings, when described in poetry are converted into alaukika 
Vibhavas , Anubhavas and Vyabhicaribhavas . Inference of feelings 
caused by knowledge of lankika karana and karya produces 
earthly pleasure or pain or hatred, as the case may be, but 
inference of moods, caused by knowledge of alaukika Vibhavas , 
Anubhavas and Vyabhicaribhavas unfailingly generates trans¬ 
cendental pleasure ; this happens due to inherent nature of 
these factors, as found in the realm of Poetry, and as such it is 
neither proper nor judicious to question it. Mahimabhatta 
maintains that laukika causes and alaukika Vibhavas differ in 
point of both form and field : a hetu of a feeling of the external 
world is real, a Vibhava of the realm of poetry is artificial ; 
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world TvoT in , the 6Xternal WOrld ’ a Vibh ~ ava moves in the 

world of Poetry alone: and as such, the two are incapable of 

eing regarded as identical in nature. The inferred mood in 

turn too, is distinct from similar inferred feeling of ordinary 

Id. because while the latter is real, the former is artificial 

nasmuch as, the mood inferred by the spectator at the time 

of witnessing of a theatrical performance, as belonging to the 

actor, seen on the stage is unreal. Poetry affords, as it does 

an opportunity to know through the process of inference unreal 

emo lonal moods from_ presentation of artificial Vibhavas, 

nub lavas and Vyabhicaribhavas causes supreme bliss in the 

minds o appreciators. In replying to the objection as to how is 

possible for knowledge of non-existent unreal moods, which is 

erroneous in character to generate transcendental pleasure in 

the minds of appreciators, Mahimabhatta refers * merely to the 

observation of the ancients, according to which even wrong 

notion turns to serve fruitful purpose under some circumstances, 

being a means of knowing the real. A man taking lustre of 

a gem to be the gem itself and accordingly striving to attain it 

meets on a common platform with a man taking the glow of 

light as a gem and thereafter running to have it, so far as 

wrong notion is concerned ; but whereas the efforts of the first 

man are crowned with success, those of the second end 
in vain . 13 

The unreality of the inferred emotional mood does not in 
any case stand ,n its way of generating supreme bliss in the 
minds of appreciators : what pleases the connoisseurs of Poetic 
Art is comprehension of emotional mood,-the question of 
determination of reality or unreality of the mood itself having 
no place in appreciation of Poetical works. In external word 
real and existent feelings are inferred from real causes and 
effects, and consequently, inference of feelings in ordinary world 
differs from that of moods in the realm of Poetry : the former 
generates pleasure, pain or hatred, as the case may be,-the 
latter produces nothing but supreme bliss. Thus Mahimabhatta 

concludes, Basa is capable of being regarded figuratively as "a 
vyah'jya art ha. 1 * 
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In the view of Mahimabhatta the unexpressed content 
of Poetry can never be rightly regarded as a suggested unit* 
because the relation of suggestor and suggested is not competent 
to effect a connection between the expressed and the unex¬ 
pressed. And this is so, because it is not possible to treat 
manifestation of the unexpressed as suggestion (Abkivyakti) in 
the technical sense of the term. Abkivyakti , Mahimabhatta 
says, consists in manifestation of an existent or a non-existent 
entity by an indicator, which reveals its own self as well,—an 
indicator, that does not stand in need of recollecting its relations 
with the indicated. This Abkivyakti of an existent entity, he 
continues, is three-fold in nature. In some cases it refers to- 
production of an object in the sense that an effect lying in a 
latent form within the cause is perceived first by a sense-organ ; 
in other cases it signifies the sense of manifestation of a 
produced object, whose visibility is obstructed somehow, along 
with the manifestation of its illuminator, and in others it refers 
to awakening of an impression deposited by an object experi¬ 
enced previously by another thing with which the first object- 
bears the relation of co-existence. Abkivyakti of the first type 
is explained in conformity to the view of the upholders of 
the Samkhya system of Philosophy, according to which an 
effect, resides in a latent form in its cause and what . is 
production in ordinary sense is nothing but its manifestation 
in a different form. Abkivyakti of the second type is illustrated 
by revelation of a jar by a lamp, which produces simultaneously 
with knowledge of its own self cognition of the jar : appearance 
of knowledge concerning both the indicator and the indicated 
at the same time constitutes the essence of this type of 
Abkivyakti . Abkivyakti of the third type is illustrated by 
awakening of an impression left by fire through a sight of 
smoke, which bears the relation of universal concomitance with 
the said fire. This is further exemplified by revelation of the 
original caused by a knowledge of its imitation, as also by 
manifestation of a concept, caused by cognition of its significant 
word-unit. Manifestation of a non-exixtent entity is of one 
type only : an illustration to this is to be found in the appear- 
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-ance of a rain-bow in the rays of the Sun, passing through 
water-sprays. Now as the unexpressed content of Poetry is not 
a non-existent entity, having appearance only, its manifestation 
can not be explained as parallel to the manifestation of rain-bow. 
The revelation of the unexpressed content is also incapable of 
being explained as Abkivyakti of the first and second types, 
because neither the implicit idea residing in a latent form in 
the explicit one is perceived by a sense-organ, nor is it 
experienced simultaneously with the understanding of the 
expressed meaning, inasmuch as, the learned Dhvanikara him¬ 
self, Mahimabhatta points out, recognises the existence of 
a sequence between apprehension of the expressed and compre¬ 
hension of the unexpressed. The third type of Abkivyakti is 
identical with Anumana in all respects, and as such, the postul¬ 
ation of a separate process known as Abkivyakti is unnecessary 
and unwarranted. The much-talked of instrument of cognition 
Upamana , in which knowledge of one object leads to that of 
another, bearing similarity to it is nothing different from 
Anumana , because the operation of the process of analogy, also, 
demands the presence of such conditions as Vyapti and Para - 
marsa y factors that constitute the essence of Anumana . Tims 
it is evident that Anumana having a w T ider scope comprehends 
Abkivyakti and Upamana alike, and just as the separate exis¬ 
tence of Upamana cannot be posited, similarly, that of Abhi- 
vyaktiy too, cannot be asserted. In this way it is possible to 
show that Anumana comprehends Smrti also. The third type 
of Abkivyakti y which is but a different name of Anumana t 
demanding as it does the relation of universal concomitance 
between Sadliya and Saclkana, Mahimabhatta continues, is 
traced in the manifestation of the unexpressed content of 
Poetry, caused by a knowledge of the expressed content, which 
bears a relation of inseparable association with it. This is 
testified to by the fact that, while persons not initiated into 
the mystries of this relation do not grasp it, men who are 
aware of this inseparable association do. comprehend it. The 
proposition of the Dhvanivadin, based on the analogy of Gkata- 
Pracltpa-Nyayay which demands occurrence of comprehension of 
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the expressed and unexpressed in Potery at the same time is 
untenable, because the apprehension cf the expressed being the 
cause of comprehension of the unexpressed, the two understan¬ 
dings are bound to happen in succession. Thus as it is not 
possible for an expressed idea to bring into light through sugges¬ 
tion the implicit sense of Poetry, the definition ol Dhvani, 
which takes for granted without question the above concept is 
vitiated by the defect of absurdity. 18 

After explaining the nature of Abhivyakti in details and 
showing that a suggested sense is nothing hut an inferred idea, 
Mahimabhatta turns to the meaning which suggests and 
observes that, this also is nothing different from a Probans. A 
thing that suggests, he remarks, assumes either the form of an 
Upadld or the shape of a distinct object. An Upad hi that 
manifests others is often self-luminous in character, i.e. to say, 
it manifests others, and at the same time for its own manifesta¬ 
tion no other illuminator is necessary. Knowledge, word and 
lamp reveal others in this way. Knowledge itself being an 
attribute of the knowable manifests that and in a similar 
manner word itself which constitutes a portion of its connota¬ 
tion becomes an attribute of the thing signified by it and 
subsequently manifests it : a lamp is called Upadld in the sense 
that it tinges the jar and such other objects with its colour or 
in other words, ascribes to them the quality of manifestedness. 
Of these three entities that reveal others, the first and the 
third—the knowledge and the lamp—are not definitely regarded 
as V„anjaka units in a Dhvani Kavya because this assertion 
renders things perceived by sense-organs specimens of Poetry : 
nor is the second entity—the word considered a Vyanjaka, 
because this assumption renders primary meanings illustrations 
of best specimens of Poetry. Thus as attributes or adjuncts 
are incapable of being treated as Vyanjaka units in a Dhvani 
Kdvya, what we are left with is that a distinct object reveals 
another, without changing or qualifying or colouring it in any 
way ; and this distinct object is nothing other than a Probans : 
in a Dhvani Kdvya the explicit brings into light the implicit, 
without attributing a new quality to it. The above discussion 
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shows, Mahimabhatta concludes that, neither Abhivyakti occurs 
of the unexpressed content of Poetry, nor is the expressed 
meaning its Vyanjaka : what actually happens is Anumana of 
the implicit idea and the explicit, which brings this into light 
is really a lihfa or hetu , 16 

The objection that comprehension of Rasa occurs simultane¬ 
ously with apprehension of Vibhava , Anubhava and Vyabhicari - 
bhava , and as such, the second type of Ahhivyakti is capable 
of being asserted in case of Rasa does not help a Dhvanivadin 
in any way, because, as Mahimabhatta points out, the learnod 
Dhvanikara himself accepts the existence of sequence between 
the cognition of the VibJiavas and the comprehension of Rasa . 
The point that from the definition of Abhivyakti , the clause, 
stating simultaneous manifestation of the indicator and the 
indicated is to be deleted and what actually happens in a 
Dhvani Kavya is that apprehension of the explicit produces 
subsequently comprehension of the implicit helps an Anumana- 
vadin more, because in Anumana , also, knowledge of Probans 
leads subsequently to knowledge of Probandum. The solution 
that, Abhivyakti occurs of a non-existent entity as Rasa , alone, 
and Anumana ., consisting as it does in knowledge of an existent 
thing does not comprehend Dhvani —lands a Dhvanivadin into 
further troubles, because it makes the definition of Abhivyakti 
inapplicable to G'icta-Prndipa-Nyaya ,—an analogy on which the 
whole Theory of Dhvani is based. The point that from the 
definition of Abhivyakti , the clause stating manifestation of a 
non-existent is to be deleted is unacceptable, because leaving 
the revelation of a non-existent rainbow out of the purview of 
Abhivyakti it renders the definition vitiated by the fallacy of 
too narrow definition. The solution that, in the said definition 
mention should be made neither of an existent nor of a non-exis¬ 
tent entity, offered to obviate the above difficulty makns the case 
of an Annmanavadin stronger, because, as Mahimabhatta points 
out, the definition, thus enunciated becomes that of Anumana. 11 

According to the Dhvanivadin in a Dhvani Kavya , word 
rendering its primary meaning subservient and meaning, which 
he explains as expressed meaning rendering its own self sub- 
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servient bring into light through suggestion the implicit idea of 
Poetry. Mahimabhatta challenges this proposition that, in a 
Dhvanikavya an expressed meaning alone manifests the un¬ 
expressed content, and asserts that express mention of expressed 
meaning in the definition of Dhvani vitiates it by the fallacy 
of too narrow definition, inasmuch as, it makes impossible 
attainment of the covetable status of Dhvani by the verse : 
‘Evam vadini Devarsau parsve pituradhomukhl/ LTlakamala- 
patrani ganayamasa Parvatl’, in which the implicit idea of love 
for Lord Siva of Parvatl is brought into light not by the primary 
sense, but by the meaning of bashfulness, inferred from that 
explicit idea. The argument that by the term artha , used in 
the definition of Dhvani , a Dhvanivadin means both an explicit 
and implicit idea and specimens of Poetic creation in which the 
unexpressed content of paramount importance is brought into 
comprehension by expressed and inferred meanings constitute 
illustrations of Dhvani is untenable, because, firstly, in the \rlti 
on this definition, the learned Dhvanikara himself explains the 
term ‘ artha 1 as referring to ‘ va-.ya artha only, and secondly, 
mention of vyahgyartha in the subsequent portion of the defini¬ 
tion makes it clear that what actually is meant by ‘ artha 9 is the 
primary meaning only, and not primary and inferred both. 
Moreover, this argument renders many poetic creations of 
second rate, in which the cognition of an inferred fact follows 
apprehension of one or two implied facts, manifested by 
expressed meaning cases of Dhvanikavya , and thereby vitiates 
the definition by the fallacy of too wide definition. The Verse : 

‘Sihipiechakannaura vahua vahassa gavvirT bhamai/ 

Muttahadaraiapasahanana majjhe savattTnam// 
meaning : ‘The wife of the fowler, holding peacock-plumage 
in her ears is moving with iiride in <he midst of her co-wives, 
decorated with pearls’ forms an illustration of this type of 
Poetry. Here the expressed meaning leads to knowledge of 
this idea that, while the fowler, being not attached to his 
other wives go deep into the forest and kill elephants \\hen 
he remains in their company, he, being eager to enjoy the 
company of this girl does not move much but bags such games, 
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as are available near at hand, and this inferred idea, in its turn, 
leads to cognition of good luck of the girl, along with misfortune 
of her co-wives. Mahimabhatta argues that, the contention 
that in a Dhvanikavya both expressed and inferred meanings 
are capable of giving rise to comprehension of implicit idea 
gives to this verse the status of Dhvani , which it does not 
actually deserve. The point that absence of recognition granted 
to the verse under consideration is likely to bring the verse : 
‘Evam vadini* etc. also out of the purview of Dhvani is untenable, 
because the cases of the two stanzas are entirely different from 
each other. It is a fact that in both these stanzas an appre¬ 
hension of an inferred meaning interposes itself between the 
cognition of the expressed meaning and comprehension of the 
so-called implied idea, but while in the case of the verse : 
‘Sihipiccha’ etc. the intervening factor is a Vastu> in the case 
of the verse : ‘Evam vadini’ this factor is a Vyabhicaribhciva. 
The nature of these two intervening factors are entirely different 
from each other : the first is absolutely distinct from the 
subsequent inferred idea, as is smoke from fire, but the second 
namely bashfulness is not entirely separate from the inferred 
idea of love, inasmuch as, the two move hand in hand, the 
one sharing the beauty of the other. The intervening agent, 
being absolutely distinct from the final inferred idea, the first 
verse is unattractive, while the second one in which this agent 
is not totally separate from the final unexpressed content is 
endowed with supreme charm. Thus Mahimabhatta maintains, 
it is wrong to regard the two stanzas as similar cases, and to 
deny the status of Dhvani to the verse : ‘Evam vadini’ etc. 
A similar illustration is afforded by the verse 2 

Lavanyakantiparipuritadinmukhe’smin 
Smere’dhuna tava mukhe taralayataksi/ 

Ksobham yadeti na managapi tena manye 
Suvyaktameva jalarasirayam payodhi&//, 
in which cognition of the sense of total identity of moon and 
the face is intervened by apprehension of the relation of 
substratum of superimposition and the thing superimposed 
{Bupya-rupaka-bhava)> existing between face and orb of the 
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moon. Here, Mahimabhatta thinks, the understanding of the 
expressed content leads to cognition of the said Rupya-rupaka- 
bhava , which, in its turn, leads to apprehension of the idea 
of total identity,—an idea, whose manifestation alone is 
competent to acquire for the verse the covetable appellation 
‘ Dhvcini' ; the intervention caused by an Ahmkara does not 
stand in the way of this verse being regarded as a specimen 
of Dhvcini , because an Alamkara , unable as it is to reside 
without an Alamkdrya is not totally distinct from that in the 
same way as a Vyabhicdribhdva is not absolutely separate 
from a Sthayibhava . 

These considerations lead to the inevitable conclusion that, 
while the verses : ‘Evam vadini’ etc. and ‘Lavanyakanti- 
paripu^itadinmukhe , smin , are capable of being regarded as 
specimens of DJivajii, the stanza ^ihipicchakannaura is incom¬ 
petent to receive this recognition. Thus as the point that 
*artha in the definition refers to va^ya artha only vitiates the 
definition by the fallacy of too narrow definition, similarly the 
explanation that the term refers to both expressed and inferred 
meanings, also, renders it vitiated by the fallacy of too wide 
definition. 18 Mahimabhatta points out that in one place only 
the learned Dhvanikara uses the term ‘ artha to convey the 
idea of both expressed and unexpressed contents but there, too, 
he commits a blunder by describing both these meanings as 
forming the soul of Poetry. This observation is contradictory 
to his own assertion that, the suggested sense alone constitutes 
the essence of poetic creations. 

After finding fault with all the possible explanations of the 
term ‘artha', used in the theory of Dhvani, Mahimabhatta 
proceeds to criticise the use of the indeclinable ‘ va' in the 
definition. This indeclinable is capable of signifying either 
the sense of option or that of aggregate. The acceptance of the 
first alternative leads to the conclusion that, in a Dhvanikavya 
either the word-element or the sense-element brings into light 
the unexpressed content of Poetry. Now as words are endowed 
with no function other than that of denotation, it is not possible 
for them to suggest implicit ideas, and naturally, the indeclinable 
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is not significant of option. The question of choice arises only 
when more than one objects are present : as in a Dhvanikavya 
only the sense-element, and not the word-element is competent 
to suggest, so the question of extending choice does not arise. 
Moreover the explanation that the indeclinable * va y signifies 
option renders justification of the use of the dual number in the 
verb ‘vyahkla}}' impossible : in all such expressions as : ‘Sirab 
sva kako va drupadatanaya va parimrset* in which option is 
granted between two or more things, the verb is always put 
in the singular number, and never in dual or plural. The 
acceptance of the second alternative brings out this characteris¬ 
tic, that in a Dhvanikavya the sound and the sense-elements 
conjointly suggest an implicit idea. This explanation fails to 
bring under the scope of Dhvanikavya those specimens of 
poetic creations, in which the implicit idea is brought into 
light severally by sound or sense, and thus vitiates the entire 
definition by the fallacy of too narrow definition. Moreover 
this explanation makes unnecessary the use of the epithet 
‘upasarjanikrtartha' as an adjective to sabda , because the asser¬ 
tion that in & Dhvanikavya the explicit idea renders itself subor¬ 
dinate to the implicit one, alone, is able to convey this intended 
sense. In fact for this reason, the learned Dhvanikara does not 
mention Abhidha , in the definition of Dhvani : he thinks that 
the clause, signifying the subordination of the expressed 
meaning to the suggested one is quite competent to bring out 
the idea of subservience of Abhidha, also, in a Dhvanikavya. 
Thus, with irrefutable logic Mahimabhatta proves that, the 
indeclinable ‘ vd\ used in the Theory of Dhvani neither conveys 
the idea of option nor that of aggregate. Abhinavagupta attempts 
to justify the use of this indeclinable as also that of the dual 
number in ‘ vyahktab 9 by saying that, in the matter of suggestion 
words and meanings both have their roles to play, though of 
course, in some cases the word-element is of more importance 
than the sense-element and in others the case is just the 
reverse : he points out that, the dual number in the verb con¬ 
veys the idea that the sound and sense-elements conjointly 
suggest an implicit idea, and the indeclinable ‘ vaV refers to option 
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between prominence of one or other of these two elements. 
This statement, Mahimabhatta argues, is wrong ; it is not 
possible for word and meaning to act conjointly and bring into 
comprehension the unexpressed content, because these elements 
are not apprehended simultaneously,— the knowledge of the 
word arising first and the cognition of the meaning following 
it. This argument, coupled with those advanced above goes to 
establish beyond doubt the futulity of Abhinavagugta’s attempt. 

Another minor defect in the Theory of Dhvani, adumbrated 
by the learned Dhvanikara is the use of the masculine gender 
in the term ‘ tarn \ denotative of the unexpressed content of 
Poetry. The pronoun tat refers to a contextual thing : as in the 
preceding Karika the suggested element is described, this 
pronoun stands for that element ; but because the suggested 
idea is referred to by a word in neuter gender in the Karikas : 
‘Pratlyamanam punaranyadeva’ etc. and ‘Sarasvatl svadu 
tadarthavastu* etc., it is proper to refer it here also by a word 
in the neuter gender. To obviafce this difficulty Mahimabhatta 
suggests modification either in the two preceding Karikas, 
which should read as : ‘Pratlyamanab punaranya eva so‘rtho’sti 

vanTsu mahakavinam yo *sau.etc/ and Sarasvati svadutamarn 

tamartham.etc/ respectively or in the body of the definition 

itself, which should read as : ‘Yatrarthafr sabdo va. vastu tat 
etc. Of these two courses he prtfers the first one. 

Continuing his criticism of the Theory of Dhvani, Mahima¬ 
bhatta points out to the impropriety of the use of the word 
4 7/srsa\ which the Dhvanivadin, according to whom Dhvani 
is the name given to a species of poetic creation explains as 
conveying the sense of type. Mahimabhatta thinks that, Poetry 
does not admit of classification into types and subtypes, inas¬ 
much as, each and every poetic creation is marked by mani¬ 
festation of Basa . The learned Dhvanikara himself recognises 
Basa as constituting the essence of all poetry, beginning from 
the Bamayana to the latest productions, and emphatically 
asserts that, no speciman of poetic art can do without this 
charming element. Thus as all poetry constitutes case of 
Basadhvani , the use of the word ‘ Visesa\ signifying the sense 
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of type is redundant and misleading. Mahimabhatta agrees 
with the Dhvanivadin in accepting the essentiality of Basa 
in Kavya which is established in this way. Poetry is an 
extranormal description of Vibhavas, AnubJidvas and Vyabhicdri- 
bhavas , that bring Basa unfailingly into comprehension, made 
by a Poet, expert in drawing such description. From the point 
of form and mode of appreciation, Poetry is grouped under two 
heads : Abhineya and Anabhineya. The first is fit to be enacted 
on the stage, while the second admits of reading and recital 
only : the first exhibits excitants, ensuents and accessories on 
the stage, when the second merely draws their descriptions. 
The aim of both these groups of Poetry is delivery of counsel, 
comprised of injunctions in some cases and prohibitions in 
others, and in this respect a Poetry meets on a common 
platform with a Sastra : it asks man to imitate the conduct of 
some, and not fco follow that of others. The difference, between 
Kavya and Sastra lies, however, in this that, while advice 
that is tendered by poetry is caught by men of tender intellect, 
that delivered by a Sastra is grasped by men of mature intellect, 
averse to the study of the Vedas and dullards. An • bhineyahdvya 
is meant for princes of such tender intellect, and Abkin.iyalcdvya 
is meant for dullards, averse to reading or hearing of Sravya- 
hdvya , but attached to music and dance. These persons, 
disinclined to the study of Vedas and Sastras feel inclined to 
read poetry or witness a theatrical performance, because 
poetry attracts them by generating in their minds supreme 
bliss, springing from aesthetic realisation. Just as a patient is 
drawn to a pungent medicine by taste of sugar administered 
previously, similarly a man opposed to Vedic studies is attracted 
towards the pill of advice by a taste of bliss, springing from 
relish of Basa . A specimen of poetic creation that does not 
afford relish of Basa fails to draw readers or spectators towards 
it : they do not derive any lesson whatsoever from such poetry 
and naturally its very purpose is defeated. This discussion, 
Mahimabhatta asserts, goes to establish the essentiality of Basa 
in Kavya, and as all poetry presents Basa , the question of a 
particular type of Poetry delineating it does not arise. 
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The argument that Poetry is capable of being classified into 
numerous types according to the principle of great merit or 
inferiority of the Rasa delineated and a species of Poetry in 
which excellence of Rasa manifests itself is Poetry of the best 
type does not hold good, because excellence or inferiority is not 
likely to be asserted of Rasa , which is a peculiar blissful condi¬ 
tion of the ego, in which knowledge of other knowabies is 
completely obliterated Nor is it correct to say that, a Poetry, 
depicting a particular emotion is Poetry of the best type, be¬ 
cause such proposal renders the definition of Dhvani vitiated by 
the fallacy of too narrow definition by bringing specimens of 
Poetry, delineating other emotions out of the purview of 
Dhvanikavya . It is equally wrong to mantain that, a combina¬ 
tion of sound and sense, ornamented by the elements known as 
Gunas and Alarnkaras forms Poetry of the best type, because a 
specimen of poetic creation, though beautified by Gunas and 
Alarnkaras , but bereft of Rasa is not regarded as Kavya at all. 
The opponents might meet the objection of the Anumauavadin 
by pointing out that, though the concept of superiority or 
inferiority does not arise in case of Rasa , the superiority or 
inferiority of fact and imaginative mood, that terminate ulti¬ 
mately in the suggestion of Rasa is shifted to Rasa itself, and 
taking this transmuted merit or demerit into consideration, 
Poetry is regarded as one of superior or inferior type. As against 
this, Mahimabhatta replies that, the facts ( vastu ) and imaginative 
moods ( Ah mkara ), whose manifestation terminates ultimately 
in the suggestion of Rasa are regarded as causes leading to its 
comprehension : the excellence of cause does not produce a 
similar excellence in effect ; and naturally the superiority or 
inferiority of Vastu and Alamkara is not competent to infuse 
merit or demerit into Rasa. A similar instance is found in the 
case of physical structure of cows of different colour and size, 
the difference of which is unable to produce any change in the 
universal element of cowness, manifested by that structure. 
The argument that superiority of Vastu and AUrnkara produces 
superiority of Rasa , whose delineation entitles a piece of poetic 
creation to receive the appellation ‘ Dhvani ’ lands a Dhvani- 
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vadin into further .roubles, because on the one hand, it denies 
the status of Dhvani to poetry, not marked by manifestation of 
Vastu and Alamkdra but characterised by emergence of Rasa 
alone, and on the other hand, extends it to riddles even, present¬ 
ing Vastu only through suggestion and thereby creating wonder. 
Equally untenable is the point that, the speciality of the Rasa 
in the shape of its subservience to Vastu and Alajrikdra rendi rs 
a poetry one of special type, because in the view of the learned 
Dhvanikara himself, in a Dhvanikavya the suggested emotion 
manifests itself prominently and absorbs all our consciousness. 
Moreover, when Poetry, depicting emotion predominantly is 
found, the designation 'Dhvani' is to be added to this Poetry, 
only, in conformity to the dictum : ‘Gaunamukhyayormukhye 
karyasampratyayalj’, which states that, in the event of applica¬ 
bility of a rule to both primary and secondary cases, action 
enjoined by the rule operates in primary cases only and not in 
secondary ones. The epithet ‘Kdvyavisesa applied to such 
poetic creations as the Meghaduta and the like is dependent 
neither on the excellence of Rasa nor on the delineation of a 
particular type of emotion nor on the superiority of Vyu'njaka 
Vastu nor on the subservience of Rasa to Vastu or Alamkara : 
excellence of the expressed meaning is attributed here to Kavya 
and naturally the use of the term ' Kuvyavisesa’ is Aupacarika. 
In conformity to his view that, all poetry is Dhvanikavya and 
the genus dhvanitva is but a different name of the universality 
Poetryness, Mahimabhatta regards examples of such figures as 
Samdsokti and the like, that are considered as Poetry of the 
mediocre type by the Dhvanikara as specimens of Dhvanikavya ; 
as all Poetry depicts Rasa without which a composition is not 
counted as Kavya at all, the unexpressed content of a Poetry, 
he says, presents itself either in the aspect of a fact or in the’ 

aspect of a figure. To a critic who wants to justify the use of 
the term 'Visesa' in the definition of Dhvani, Mahimabhatta 
puts the simple question : is the definition one of a special type 
of Poetry or is speciality of Poetry comprehended from its 
definition ? If the first alternative is accepted and it is argued 
that, the definition, propounded by the Dhvanikara is one of a 
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special type of Poetry, then the use of the term Visesa becomes 
superfluous, because what is a special type of Poetry of the 
Dhvanivadin is nothing but Poetry in general.. If the second 
alternative is accepted and it is said that, specially of the 
Poetry is comprehended from its definition, then also mention 
of the term becomes redundant, because the peculiar nature of 
the Poetry defined is brought into light by the special traits, 
incorporated in the definition. Thus Mahimabhatta shows that, 
the mention of the term * ViH a’ renders the definition vitiated 
by the defect known as Avdoyavacana, that consists in express 
statement of one, that is not fit to be mentioned. 

Similarly superfluous is the use of the word Sunbhsb deno- 
tative of the sense of agency of the act of describing, presented 
bv the term ‘ Kathita The express mention of the subject 
ma y bring out either the idea of agents in general or that of a 
particular type of agents : to put it more clearly it may either 

Laid that, Dkva»i i- 7” °V‘“‘Lea'Tht 

that Dhvani is described by a particular section of men. The 
contention that Dhvani is described by scholars in genera 
makes the express mention of agents superfluous, because the 
idea of agency is capable of being known through implication 
from the statement of action, with which it is associated 
inseparably. In a similar manner the proposition that, Dhvam 
is described by one section of scholars makes the use of the 
term ‘ SHribhih ’ redundant, because the fact that , Dhvam is 
stulated by a certain section of critics is capable of being 
comprehended from the very attempt on their part to formulate 
a definition of Dhvani in clear cut terms. 

Thus ^e defects that go to vitiate the definition of Dhvam, 
Mahimbhatta sums up, are ten in number and are enumerated as 

f0l t; The mention of Artha, as qualified by the adjective 
4 Uvasarjariikrtasva. 9 

The mention of &abda, as qualified by the adjective 

‘Upas rjariikrtdrtha.’ . _ > 

(c ) The mention of the adjective ‘ Upasarjamkrtasvarthau. 

(d) The use of the pronoun tat in masculine gender. 


(b) 
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(e) The use of the dual number in the verb ‘ vyahlctab \ 

(f) The use of the indeclinable va. 

(g) The assumption that AbJbivyafdi takes place of the 
unexpressed content of Poetry and that sabda and artha 
are vyanjalca units. 

(hV The mention of the term ‘ Dhvani ', which being in no 
way different from Kavya is needless. 

(i) The use of word 4 Vis s c\ which is superfluous. 

(j) The mention of the agent 4 Suribhih\ which is 
redundant 19 

The definition of Dhvani, free from the defects enumerated 
above Mahimabhatta sa>s, comes to this : A piece of poetic 
creation in which an expressed or an inferred meaning manifests 
a sense with which it bears the relation of universal con¬ 
comitance is regarded as a case of Kavyannmiti . ao Mahimabhatta 
fully agrees with the learned Dhvanikara in accepting the 
essentiality of Rasa in Kavya and recognising it as the soul 
of poetic creation, but he differs from him in regarding Rasa 
as being comprehended through the process of Anumdna , and not 
through the function of Vyanjana . 

Mahimabhatta challenges the proposition that, words are 
endowed with more than one function, and asserts that the 
function of conveying the secondary sense or bringing into 
light the suggested content really belongs to the explicit idea. 
In cases where a number of powers co-inhere in the same 
substratum, they are found to act simultaneously and independent 
of one another and produce their respective results. An 
illustration is found in case of fire, that forms the common 
substratum of the power to illuminate and that to consume : 
the two powers act simultaneously and none is dependent for 
its operation on that of the other. The functions, that are 
supposed to belong to a word-unit, however, do not act 
simultaneously and independent of one another, inasmuch as, 
the functions of Lahscina and Vyanj&ud always depend on 
Ab/iidhd , whose operation precedes that of them .without fail. 
This goes to show that, the secondary sense is not conveyed by 
a word-unit through the function of Lahsond. What actually 
28 
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conveys it is the explicit idea and that too through the process 
of Anumana . 

The critics who recognise the separate existence of Laksana 
pub forward the expressions : ‘Gourvahlkah’, meaning ‘the 
carrier is a bull’ and ‘Gangayam Ghosah’, meaning ‘A hamlet 
on the Ganges’ as illustrations respectively of Gauni and 
S uddhd types of Laksana ; they say that, in the first expression, 
the term ‘ GauJi' signifies through Laksana the sense of a man 
resembling a cow and in the second one, the word ‘ Ganja 9 
conveys through the same function the idea of the bank of the 
Ganges. Mahimabhatta thinks that, these two meanings are 
capable of being comprehended through the process of inference. 
He says that, in the first expression, the establishment of 
identity between a cow and a man, being opposed to our 
ordinary experience leads to a knowledge of similarity of the 
man concerned with a cow in some respects through Anumana : 
as no sane man speaks of physical identity of a man with a bull, 
the hearer, who knows the speaker to be a sane man, at once, 
realises through Annmana the similarity of the man with the 
bull in some respects, —similarity that leads the speaker to 
identify the two in that fashion. The purpose served by use 
of the term ‘bull’ to signify the man resembling the bull is to 
bring home the idea of bovine stupidity of the man concerned. 
Similarly in the second expression, the primary meanings of 
the two terms being incompatible with each other, the simple 
mention of the term ‘ Gang a' shows that its identity is sought 
to be established with something, related to it, and this 
ultimately leads to knowledge of the bank of the Ganges 
through inference. The purpose served by use of the term 
4 Gang a 9 to signify the sense of Gahiatita is to bring home 
the idea of excess of coolness and purity as belonging to the 
bank . In the view of Mahimabhatta, the assertion of identity 
between two things, that are actually different leads in such 
cases to inferential knowledge of a relation existing between 
the two ; it is not that superimposition of identity of one on 
another is caused by the relation of similarity alone : this is 
caused, as well, by such relations as that of proximity, that 
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of association, that of contradiction, that existing between a 
cause and an effect and the like. Mahimabhatta thinks that, the 
superimposition of identity of one on another leads unfailingly 
to the knowledge of existence of a relation between the two, 
because superimposition of identity is co-existent with such 
relations as that of similarity, proximity and the like. This 
co-existence is ascertained from expressions used in daily life 
even : it is seen that one having long neck is called a camel 
and one having a fat frame is named an elephant, and similarly 
children reclining on cradles are referred to as cradles them¬ 
selves. In order that, Laksana might not convey any and 
every sense, the Alamkarikas speak of three conditions necessary 
for its operation : these conditions, they say, are inapplicability 
of the primary meaning with the rest of the sentence, existence 
of some sort of connection between the primary and the 
secondary meanings and existence either of usage or of motive. 
Mahimabhatta argues that, the factors necessary for operation 
of Laksana are really the probans leading to inferential 
knowledge of the secondary sense,—the probandum. In case of 
Gauni Laksana, the superimposition of identity between two 
distinct objects leads to comprehension of similarity existing 
between them and in cases of S uddha Lo'ksana y similar super - 
imposition prompts one to apprehend the relation of proximity 
or of cause and effect, as existing between them. Thus, 
according to Mahimabhatta, both the types of Laksana , postu¬ 
lated by the Alamkarikas are nothing but fields of inference. 21 

The Dhvanivadin regards indication as an extention of 
denotation, and points out that, as in certain expressions the 
primary meanings seem incompatible with the rest of the 
sentence, the word instead of conveying the primary sense 
signifies through an extended denotation the secondary meaning. 
Mahimabhatta challenges this proposition and asserts that 
neither does a word gives up its piimary function of deno:ation 
nor does it convey a secondary sense through a function other 
than that of Abhidhd : this secondary sense, he continues, 
is comprehended through the process of inference. To those 
critics who regard Laksana as a case of transference of epithet, 
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consisting in use of a word to signify a sense other than the 
primary one Mahimabhatta points out that, this concept of 
&abdaropa is wrong, and what actually is superimposed is the 
thing itself, and not the word denotative of it. The argument 
that, in case of Laksana superimposition of both word and object 
occurs—is unacceptable, because the two types of superimposi¬ 
tion are not of equal status,—the superimposition of one object 
on another that leads to superimposition of one word on another 
being the more important of the two : moreover, as the desired 
result is produced by mere superimposition of object, the 
presumption that, both objects and words are superimposed 
leads to complexity. Thus as words have no role to play in 
the matter of bringing into light the secondary sense, what 
brings this idea into comprehension is the meaning and that,, 
too, through the process of inference. 22 

Contrary to the view of the Dhvanivadin, who holds that 
neither Bhakti and Dhvani are identical, their forms being 
different, nor is the former a definition of the latter, the 
proposed definition being vitiated by the fallacies of too 
wide and too narrow definition, Mahimabhatta regards the two 
as identical in all respects, because, as he says, both Bhakti 
and Dhvani are nothing but forms of Anumana. This observa¬ 
tion is in accordance to the principle that things that are 
equal to the same thing are equal to one another. Bhakti 
is not, as the Dhvanivadin thinks, based on the function 
of denotation : similarly Dhvani also is not based on the 
function of suggestion, because Abhivyakti of the unexpressed 
content does not take place simultaneously with the manifesta¬ 
tion of the expressed, and the parallelism of Ghata-Pradipa- 
Nyaya , on which the whole theory of suggestion rests itself 
has slender legs to stand ; both Bhakti and Dhvani , Mahima¬ 
bhatta thinks, are based on the relation existing between a 
probans and a probandum, and as such the presence of the 
former agrees with that of the latter and the vice versa. He 
recognises the presence of Dhvani even in illustrations of 
Laksanci , based on Bud hi . Mahimabhatta holds further that 
Bhakti is capable of being regarded as the definition of Dhvani * 
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The contention that in the expression : ‘Suvarnapuapani 
prthivlm cinvanta purusastrayah / J^urasca krtavidyasca yasca 
janati sevitum*, Dhvani is present, but Bhakti is absent, and 
the absence of Bhakti not agreeing with the absence of Dhvaniy 
the former cannot constitute a definition of the latter—is 
unsound, because Bhakti , that relates to both Paddrtha and 
Vdkyartha is fully present there ; even a Dhvanivadin admits 
the existence of Laksana as belonging to a proposition, and not 
merely to a term. 23 

Mahimabhatta thinks that the function of Tatparya , also, 

is capable of being comprehended under the process of inference, 

and as such its postulation is unnecessary. Of the operation 
/ 

of Tatparya S akti the stock illustration that is quoted is 
the expression : ‘Visam bhaksaya mci cdsya qrh'i bhunkthdJi\ 

in which it is pointed out that, the idea that, taking of meal at 
this man’s house is more dangerous than swallowing of poison 
is brought into light through this function. Mahimabhatta 
believes that in the expression, sudden request meted out to 
swallow poison coupled with a prohibition never to take meal 
at the house of a particular man leads one, cognisant of the 
speciality of the speaker, person spoken to and context to 
comprehend through inference the idea that taking of meal at 
this man’s house is more dangerous than swallowing of poison. 
The point that the whole proposition conveys the idea through 
the function of Tatparya is without any value, because first 
of all words are endowed with no function other than that of 
Abhidha , and secondly the idea referred to above is made known 
not by the word-element, but by the sense-element, namely the 
sudden request meted out to swallow poison, with which it 
is related in the same way as is a probandum to a probans. 
Thus as the sense conveyed by the Tatparya S akti is capable of 
being arrived at through the process of Anumana , Mahima¬ 
bhatta does not think it necessary to accept the existence of 
this function. 24 Some scholars are in favour of investing the 
function of Abhidha with an extensive power : they argue that 
just as an arrow discharged by a strong person produces through 
the same velocity a number of actions, inasmuch as, it pierces 
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the armour of the enemy, cuts into his vital parts and kills him, 
similarly a word, used by a great poet brings into light all the 
ideas, beginning from the explicit to the implicit one, and all 
these through the same function of Abhidha In support of 
their view, they quote the dictum * YatparaJi S abdah sa sabdar- 
thaJi\ and maintain that, in the matter of bringing the intended 
sense or the implicit idea into light, meaning has no role to 
play. In reply to this contention, Mahimabhatta points out that, 
a word is incapable of being regarded as the cause of appre¬ 
hension of all meanings, appearing in succession on hearing of 
a particular term ; a word produces the cognition of the primary 
meaning only, and this meaning, in its turn, leads to compre¬ 
hension of another idea. The argument that, word, having 
remote connection with an idea, made known by its primary 
meaning is likely to be regarded as the cause of that idea is 
dangerous, because adoption of this logic renders a potter as 
much efficient cause of blossoming of flowers as the advent of 
spring itself, simply because of the fact that he happens to 
be a producer of the jar, with which the saplings in blossom 
are watered. Thus as words do not constitute the causes of 
comprehension of meanings, made known by their explicit ideas, 
these ideas, Mahimabhatta remarks, are to be regarded as causes 
leading to knowledge of now meanings, with which they stand 
in the relation of premises and conclusion. The action performed 
by an explicit idea cannot be described as that discharged by 
its denotative word, in the same way as an act done by a son 
cannot be taken as one performed by his father. The analogy 
of the arrow, put forward, Mahimabhatta continues, is not 
applicable in the present case *, an arrow pierces the armour, 
cuts into the vital parts and performs other actions naturally 
and independent of others : a word, however, does not act in¬ 
dependently, completely dependent on divine volition as it is : 
it signifies only that meaning that forms the object of divine 
volition. The proposition that words do act independently of 
divine volition and convey meanings other than those with 
respect to which convention is accepted is misleading, for it 
renders comprehension of the sense of horse from the term cow 
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likely 25 The above discussion clearly shows that the compre¬ 
hension of a meaning other than the primary one is neither 
caused Abhidha by nor by Tdtparya \ in fact, word has nothing 
to do with signification of that sense, which is made known 
by the primary meaning alone through the process of inference. 

In his eagerness to show that all poetic functions are nothing 
but forms of inference, Mahimabhatta turns to the concept of 
Vakrokti of Kuntaka and opines that, this also can be dispensed 
with, comprehended as it is under the process of Anvmana. 
Valcrokti of Kuntaka is a turn given to a poetic expression by 
the imaginative faculty of the poet,—a turn, that differentiates 
it from ordinary linguistic expression : he says that, it is this 
Vakrokti that constitutes the essence of poetic creation. To the 
scholars affiliated to the school of Vakrokti , Mahimabhatta puts 
this simple question ; what do they actually mean by declaring 
Vakrokti as the soul of Poetry ? Do they mean that appropriate 
combination of sound and sense invests a linguistic expression 
with the status of Poetry or do they mean that capacity to 
signify an implicit idea differentiates a poetic expression 
from an expression of daily life ? Of these two alternatives, 
the acceptance of the first one renders separate assertion of 
Vakrokti as forming the very life of Poetry superfluous, because 
no poetic expression can afford to do without appropriate 
combination of sound and sense. The function of a poet is 
presentation of suitable Vihhavas , Anubhdvas and Vyabhicdri- 
bhavas , competent to bring Ran a into comprehension : the 
slightest touch of the defect of impropriety is sufficiently 
able to render the excitants, ensuents and accessories ineffective 
in the matter of conducting the mood to a relishahle state 
and so it goes without saying that appropriateness constitutes 
the very essence of Poetry. The acceptance of the second 
alternative, that is to say, the assertion that, the capacity to 
signify an implicit idea differentiates a poetic expression from 
an ordinary linguistic expression makes the position of the 
Vakroktivadin exactly identical witli that of the Dhvanivadin, 
according to whom an unexpressed content forms the essence 
of Poetry. Mahimabhatta thinks that, by the term Vakrokti 
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the Vakroktivadin really means a round-about expression,— 
a mode to express meanings in a way other than the normal 
one ; that this is nothing other than Dhvani is corroborated 
by the fact that like the classification of Dhvani into Pada- 
prakasya, —that brought into light by a word-unit, Vakya- 
prakasya ,—that brought into light by a whole proposition and 
so on, Vakrata also is classified into Padavalcratd , Vdkyavakratd , 
PravandhavtMrata and so on. In conformity to his belief 
that a word is endowed with only one function named Abhidhd , 
that brings the primary meaning alone into light and that, 
meanings other than the primary o.ne are made known by the 
expressed sense, Mahimabhatta holds that Vakrokti , which is 
hut a different name of implicit idea, and which is distinct 
from the expressed sense, as is evident from its classification 
into numerous types is made known by the primary meaning 
through the process of inference . 26 

The proposition that a word expresses meanings only and is 
not competent to suggest or manifest them seems untenable 
at the first instance, because in the science of language a 
distinction is scrupulously made between a vacaka and a 
dyotaka y and it is asserted that an upasarga is a dyotaka and 
not a vacaka : the terms ‘manifestor’, ‘suggestor’ and ‘illumi¬ 
nator’ are all synonymous units. In this connection, Mahima¬ 
bhatta remarks that dyotakatva of an upasarga is asserted 
only in a figurative sense ; really speaking the upasargas do 
not manifest ideas in the sense a lamp illuminates others ; 
what they do is this that, they express meanings in the same 
way as is done by vacaka words. The point that, such roots 
as spac and the like signify the general act of cooking, that 
includes within its orb all particular types of cooking and 
accordingly, this sense of particular that is expressed by the 
root itself is manifested merely by such prefixes as k Pra y 
and the like—indicates the ingenuity of the critic, but is, 
nevertheless, unacceptable. This is in accordance with the 
dictum 1 Nirvisesam na sama njam bhavecchasavisanavat' which 
states that a universality, having no individuals to inhere 
in is an unreality like a rabbit’s horn, and conformity to this 
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doctrine gives it a show of probability. But such upasargas 
as i Pra* and the like do not merely convey the idea of that 


particularity as is necessary for comprehension of the sense 
of generality * they convey in addition the sense of speciality, 
which differ according to difference in context and theme. As 
this idea of speciality is not expressed by the root itself, it is 
proper to regard upasargas as directly vdcakas of that sense. 
Moreover the drawing of this logic to its extreme point is 
likely to render adjectives also dyotakas , because it is possible 
to argue that in the proposition ‘a blue lotus’, the term lotus 
directly conveys the sense of water lily in general in which are 
included all particular types, such as blue, red and white, and 


what the adjective ‘blue’ does is this that, it merely indicates 
the sense already conveyed by the noun. Adopting this chain of 
argument, such terms as Ghata , Pata also can be explained as 
Dyotakas , because eternal consciousness reflected in the form 
of a jar or a picture is manifested only by the terms. lor this 
reason, Mahimabhatta thinks it better and proper to regard an 
upasarga as a real vacaka unit, and not a dyotaka one. It is 
called a dyotaka figuratively and the purpose for taking recourse 
to a figurative expression is to bring home the idea that the 
expressed meaning is cognised clearly ; the reason lying behiqd 
this figurative use of words is a false notion that the meanings 
of the prefixes and roots are comprehended simultaneously . 28 
Really however a sequence exists between the apprehension of 
the meaning of the prefix and comprehension of the sense of 
the root, but as this sequence is negligible, one regards the 
two comprehensions as appearingsimultaneously, and this wrong 
notion prompts him to regard both the meanings as being 
conveyed by the root,—the prefix only indicating it. In this 
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w hich, he says, is two-fold in nature, one being intimate and 
the other remote. An intimate Visesana imparts qualities or a 
thing or an action, only when it is placed by the side of the 
Visp&ya, not intervened by any other thing : a remote Visesana> 
on the other hand, imparts qualities on the Visesya y though 
remaining intervened by others. A lac-stick imparting redness 
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to a piece of crystal, lying by its side illustrates an Antaranga 
Vis S'incLy while a piece of maguet imparting power* to an 
iron-bar even from a great distance illustrates a Bahirahga 
Vises na. As an upasarga is an Antarania Visesana y the 
meaning conveyed by it remains, as if, embeded in the connota¬ 
tion of the root and consequently, the comprehensions of the 
ideas conveyed by the Visesana and Visesya occur in quick 
succession. The erroneous knowledge of simultaneity springing 
from imperceptibility of this sequence is responsible for 
attributing dyotakatva to upasargas . The indeclinables such 
as Ga and the like also illustrate intimate attributes : as 
they ascribe speciality to contiguous nouns only, special care is 
to be taken to insert them in proper place in proper order. 
Violation to this rule is likely to hamper cognition of the 
intended idea and the enjoyment of aesthetic relish, consequen¬ 
tial upon it. 

According to the Dhvanivadin Poetry admits of classification 
into three types : Dhvani , Gunibhutavyanyya and Gitra ; in a 
DhvaniJcaoya the suggested content is of paramount importance, 
in a poetry of Gunibhutavyangya type, this is rendered subser¬ 
vient to the explicit idea and in a Gitrakavya the implicit idea 
is unable to manifest itself clearly, being smothered beneath a 
huge mass of figures of sound and sense. Mahimabhatta finds 
fault with this system of classification, made according to the 
prominence or subservience of the suggested sense, and remarks 
that this classification does not conform to facts. What 
converts an ordinary expression into a poetic expression is the 
charm, springing from touch of inferred meaning and as this 
charm is equally present in Kavya of Dhvani and Gunibhuta¬ 
vyangya types, it is proper to group them under one head. The 
proposition that suggested meanings are capable of rendering 
themselves subordinate to the expressed idea is unacceptable in 
the view of Mahimabhatta, because the expressed being a means 
to comprehension of the unexpressed is bound to render itself 
subordinate to the suggested sense, which is always prominent. 
Mahimabhatta does not find any appreciable difference in charm 
between a specimen of poetry, presenting prominent implicit 
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idea and that, depicting a subservient suggested sense, and 
asserts, quoting illustrations, that this is true in cases of Vastu y 
Alamkara and Basadhvani . Thus the verse : 

Vacca maha bbia ekkae hontu nlsasaroiabbaim / 

Ma tujjha vi tie vina dakkhinnahaassa jaandu //, quoted 
as an illustration of Vastudhvani meets on a common 
platform in point of charm with the verse : 

Anuragavatl sandbya divasastatpurassarali / 

Aho daivagatiscitra tathapi na samagamab //, quoted 
as an illustration of Samdsokti of the Neo-alamkarikas 
and Aksepa of Bhamaha in which the suggested idea of the 
behaviour of hero and heroine embellishes the expressed mean¬ 
ing, and consequently, becomes subservient to it. hi a similar 
manner, the verse : 

Candamauehi nisa nalinl kamalehi kusumagucchehi laa / 
Hamsehi saraasoha kavvakaha sajjanehi karai guru! //, which 
is an example of Dipaka and as such, Poetry of Gunibhu- 
tavyahgya type is as much charming as the verse : 

VIrana ramai ghusrnarunammi na talia piathanucchange / 
DitthI riugaakumbhatthalammi jaha bahalasindure //, quoted 
as an illustration of Alamkdradhvani by the learned Dhvanikara. 
There is no difference in beauty between Basadhvani and 
Basavadalavikdray also, which are so carefully distinguished 
by the Dhvanivadin. Thus the verse : 

Kim hasyena na me prayasyasi punal.i praptasciraddarsanam 
Keyam niskaruna ! pravasarucita kenasi durlkrtah / 
Svapnantesviti te vadan priyatamavyasaktakanthagraho 
Buddhva. roditi riktabahuvalayastaram ripustrljanab //> in 
which the tragic emotion puts into bolder relief the glory of the 
king and as such renders itself subordinate to that—is as much 
attractive as any illustration of Basadhvani . And the reason, 
Mahimabhatta observes, is quite clear ; the manifestation of the 
implicit idea is there in both the verses. In support of his 
proposition, Mahimabhatta quotes the observation of the learned 
Dhvanikara, according to which no poetry worth the name can 
afford to do without beauty, imparted by an implicit idea, the 
charm of which is as essential in it as is shyness in a girl. 
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Thus, Mahimabhatta concludes, as equal beauty is noticed in 
the Gunibhutavyahiya type of poetry, as described by the 
Dhvanivadin, it is improper to regard it as a separate category. 
The argument that whereas a Dhvanikavya is marked by 
presence of Dhvani , this is characterised by its absence is 
misleading, because admission of a type of composition, marked 
by absence of Dhvani as a specimen of poetry results virtually 
in granting recognition to the proposition of the Abhavavadin , 
who declares D'lvani as non-existent. Equally misleading is 
the attempt to support that argument by pointing out that 
what is actually meant by absence of Dhvani is non-presenta¬ 
tion of emotion only, because an expression that does not present 
emotion is incapable of being regarded as poetic expression at all. 
What imparts beauty to an expressed meaning is the touch of 
the unexpressed content brought into comprehension through 
the process of Anvmana . 29 

Mahimabhatta regards the classification of Dhvani into two 
types: Avivaksitavd.ya and Vivakstdnyaparavacya , improper 
and maintains, that the very designations applied to the two 
types go to show its untenability. The term Avivaksitavacya 
. does not certainly convey this sense that, in this type of Dhvani 
the expressed meaning is totally rejected, because such explana¬ 
tion is likely to jeopardize its capacity to suggest itself. The 
exposition that by Avivaksitatva partial rejection is meant, and 
in this type of Dhvanikavya the Vacydrtha is partially rejected 
in the sense that, though expressed, it is kept subservient to 
the implicit idea solves the difficulty, but makes the definition 
of this type of Dhvani exactly identical with that of Dhvani in 
general. The point that the term Avivaksita conveys the sense 
of subservience to another equally renders the two definitions 
identical. The Dhvanivadin subdivides an Avivaksitavacya 
type of Dhvani into two sub types, according to the difference 
in the nature of Laks i; na that forms its ba a is. In the first sub- 
type. known as AtyantyativaskYlavacya Dhvani , the primary 
meaning is completely rejected and in its place an altogether 
new meaning appears, while in the second sub-type known as 
Artlidntarasamkramitavacya, the primary meaning is trans¬ 
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formed into a new meaning, characterised by a number of 
attributes. Of these two sub-types, the second one is capable 
of being comprehended under inference, because its illustrations 
are the same as those of Gunavrtti , and the element of Upacdra 
is present in them. Upacara consists in the superimposition of 
identity of one on another, made in order to bring home the idea 
of similarity existing between the two. The expression ‘The 
boy is fire (Agnirmanavakah)’ is marked by existence of 
Upacara , inasmuch as, the identity of fire is superimposed on 
the boy ; but whereas in this expression, the thing superimposed 
and the object of superimposition both are clearly stated by 
two different words, in illustrations of Arthantarasarrokromita- 
vd;ya Dhvani , the same word presents both the thing superim¬ 
posed and the substratum of superimposition,—the idea of 
generality conveyed by the term forming the substratum of 
superimposition of identity of the idea of particularity. A 
particular, marked by an excellence is often superimposed on a 
universal, as in the expression : 'Tadamrtamamrt.am sa 
indurinduh’, meaning, ‘that nectar is nectar indeed and that 
moon is real moon’ : here the first term 'ainrta' conveys the 
sense of nectar in general, and the second 'umrla' brings out 
the idea of nectar, endowed with an ability to bring the dead 
back to life. The merit or demerit of this particular placed on 
the universal is comprehended with the help of knowledge, 
relating to purpose and such other factors as context and the 
like. Mahimabhatta asserts that the purpose, context and 
such other factors bear the relation of universal concomitance 
to the quality of the particular and as such the quality is 
capable of being known through the process of AnmiMiia. An 
illustration is necessary to make the point clear. The Dhvani¬ 
vadin says that in the expression : ‘Klim am santu drdham 
kathorahrdayo Ramo’smi sarvam sahe’, the term ‘Rama' signifies 
through LiikSuna, the sense of ‘Dasaratha’s son, as characterised 
by a number of attributes’, and the charm of these attributes, 
brought into light through the function of suggestion renders 
the verse an example of Dhvani. Mahimabhatta says that in 
the expression quoted above, the identity of Rama, as charac- 
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terised by a number of attributes is superimposed on general 
Rama, and the cognition of the attributes is produced through 
Anumana. The very fact that one having a knowledge of 
purpose, context, speciality of the speaker and such other 
factors comprehends the merits or demerits of the particular 
superimposed—goes to show that the factors—purpose, context 
etc. are definite pointers to these attributes, as is smoke to fire. 
The second sub-type, namely Dhvani of Atyantatirnskrtavacya 
type, also is capable of being comprehended under the process 
of inference. And this is so, because the nature of this sub- 
type of D ivani is exactly identical with Padarthopcara , consist¬ 
ing in establishment of identity between two distinct objects, 
resulting in cognition of a relation existing between them. 
That this relation is capable of being known through Anumana 
as in the expression : ‘This carrier is a bull (Gourvahikab)’ and 
accordingly, Anumana comprehends cases of Bhakti or L.iksand 
is an established fact . 3 1 

Like the designation ‘ Avivaksitavacya\ applied to a species 
of Dhvani the name ‘ Vivaksitanyaparavacya' given to its another 
species is equally untenable and unable to stand the test of 
criticism. The explanation that the term Vivaksita means 
prominence is likely to jumble up the entire thing, because 
‘ anyapara * conveys the sense of subservience and two contradic¬ 
tory attributes, such as prominence and subservience are 
incapable of inhering in the same substratum, namely vacyarlha. 
The qualities of prominence and subservience, mutually opposed 
to each other are found to reside in the same adjective some¬ 
times, as in the expression : ‘Ramasya panirasi nirbharagarbha- 
khinnasltavivasanapatob karuna kutaste ? , meaning : Thou art 
the hand of Kama, expert in sending blta in exile even when 
she was in her advanced stage of pregnancy : compassion is 
unknown to thee’, in which the qualification of the hand, 
namely Ramasya is prominent, as it imparts cruelty and harsh¬ 
ness to the arm, but nevertheless, being a qualification, it is 
subservient. The argument that in a similar manner promi¬ 
nence and subservience are capable of inhering in the same 
vacyarlha does not hold good, because those two opposite 


attributes co-inhere in an adjective only, and in no other 

substratum. Moreover, the subservience of vacyarlha to 

vyannartha in this type of Dhvanikdvya is an established fact 

because the prominence of the unexpressed content f« I 

essence of Dhvani. Consequently, the subservience of the 

explicit idea, being gathered frnm fi , f the 

tvne J gathered from the very fact that it is a 

type of ZXW does not stand in need of further assertion. The 

point that this characteristic precludes the possibility of inclu- 

g Gnnzhhutavyanm Kdvya, in which the expressed meaning 

more prominent than the suggested sense under the scope of 

f e ' renders mention of the same characteristic in the 

. gnation Amva ** tta ™'W ^Pe of Dhvani, also, an impera 

tive necessity, because both being types of Dhvani meet on a 
common platform in respect of prominence of the suggested 

tyT Tf Db -? Vaniv5 ‘ ,in daSSi,ieS ^ranyavatlZa 
aid <? IT"! SUb ' types: Asairzlaksyalcramavyuhiya 

and Sa^lakmkravzavycnyya; this second sub-type is further 

Mah- tW ° ” CheS : Lbdaiakti ^ ^d Arthasaklunnla 
ahimabhatta asserts that in Asamlaksyakramavyahyya type of 

hvani the ensuents, excitants and accessories do not bring 

Rasa into comprehension through the function of suggestion 

but they do so through the process of Anumana. And in a 

similar manner in Arthasakthnnla type of Dhvani, the ,« yartha 

leads to inferential knowledge of the vyahgyarlha. The existence 

of Sabdasaklvmula type of Dhvani, Mahimabhatta maintains is 

an absurd proposition, because words are endowed with no 

function other than that of Abhidha. Thus, he concludes that 

not o nI the definition of Dhvani, adumbrated by the le’aled 

faulty hiS SChCme ° f CkSSifiCati0n ’ alS0 ’ 
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III 


Mahimabhatta’s explanation of the illustrations of Dhvani: 

In conformity to his doctrine that Anumana comprehends 
Dhvani, Mahimabhatta shows that the suggested meanings, 
pointed out in the illustrations of DtoaMm by Anandavar- 

dhana are capable of being known through inference. First of 

all he takes up the verse : .. A i 

Bhama Dhamtnia Vlsaddho so sunao a»a mario de^a/ 

Golanaikacchaku^anga vasina dariaslhena//, quoted as an 

example of Vasludhvani by Dhvanikara, and says that he 

so called implicit idea of negation of free movement is made 
known through inference. The Uhvanivadin, in explaining t 

verse says that, the expressed meaning is affirmation, mas 

Teh as, the religious-minded person is asked to move abou 
freely, but the suggested sense is negation, because what the 

„ • .u Q f Pp, should not roam about, lne 

speaker really means s that hejlm Mahimabhatta 

expressed meaning m . , 

remarks, as established by the --‘J 

ol the spesk®. » also understand. the „»pl.«t.on ot the 

expression^ presenting death ot the dog at th. hsnd. ot . »o . 

terrible snimsl i .»d this is so, beeeuse presence ot mighty 
lion is s definite pointer to absence ot tree niovernen 
nfraid of a dog even in a place, haunted by . 

“The view of Mahimabhatta, the form of syllogism in the pre- 
”12 is ■ He» G »ed»«rteii»S,«p.s»eh.ir,d,l.r»- : »«ovt«^ 
sent case is . . • . . 4 -k h drove situated on 

* r for fr oe 

the blink of tl o r. » . „ 0Ej inbs t.d .. it is with 

movement of s ” * • , „ ight y li„„. Thongb the 

°*” e ° , “ d interred omening. .re both eontextu.l here, yet 

expressed »"d oniy .Iter epprehending the 

th..n.ml of the coss . b|e t 0 know the two meanings 
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because such proposition renders futile the mention of both 
the alternatives in such cases. Nor are the two comprehended 
as standing in the relation of part and whole, because such 
relation does not exist between things, opposed to one another. 
The relation that actually exists between the expressed and 
inferred meanings in the verse, Mahimabhatta says, is that as 
exists between a suppressor and a suppressed,—the inferred 
meaning suppressing the expressed one, cognised first. The 
expressed meaning is put to an end, because no sane man, afraid 
of a dog moves about freely in a place, knowing fully well 
that a lion has made its permanent habitat there. The postu¬ 
lation of a relation linking the suppressor and the suppressed 
is an imperative necessity, as without this a case of a knowledge 

of silver, being obliterated by a knowledge of a real motber-o’- 
pearl is incapable of being explained logically. 33 Thus in the 
verse under consideration, the expressed meaning in the form 
of a permission granted to the religious-minded person to 
move about freely, which is itself established by the anounce- 
ment of the death of the dog terminates ultimately in the 
presentation of the sense of prohibition through inference, 
because no place, that is infested with a cause of fear in the 
shape of a mighty lion is a proper place for free movement 
of a coward, afraid of a dog even : and when the inferred 
negation is comprehended, the expressed sense of affirmation 
effaces itself completely. Though a Dhvanivadin regards the 
verse as the best type of poetic creation, Mahimabhatta thinks 
that it is vitiated by the defect of impropiiety, inasmuch as, 
it is not proper for a lion, eager to cleave the temples of mighty 
tuskers to select a dog as its prey: accordingly, he suggests that in 
place of the lion mention is to be made of a bear in the verse. 34 

The second verse quoted by the learned Dhvanikara in order 
to establish the separate existence of a vyahgyartha from a 
vacyartha is : 

Atta ettha nimajjai ettha aham diasaam paloehi/ 

Ma, pahia 1 rattiandhaa sejjae mahana majjahisi//, in 
which the expressed meaning is a prohibition, but the suggested 
meaning is an affirmation, because through it the lady ea«er 
29 ’ ° 
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for union with the traveller really gives him a covert hint 
t-o steal into her bed at night. Mahimabhatta denies the 
emergence of any such hint in the verse, as according to 
him, the reason that is competent to lead to knowledge of any 
such hint is conspicuous by its absence here. Scholars who 
believe that a disguised invitation is extended to the traveller 
to steal into the bed of the speaker at night in the verse 
hold that, the reasons that lead to this inevitable conclusion 
are sudden attribution of the quality of blindness at night to 
the visitor and the pointing out of the bed of the lady : the 
resting-place of the mother-in-law, also, is shown, they say 
in order to remove all possible apprehensions of the old 
beldame. Mahimabhatta thinks that, these reasons are not con¬ 
clusive pointers to the sense of disguised invitation extended 
to the visitor to enjoy the speaker at nightfall. In such a 
circumstance, a probans, that does not produce any doubt what¬ 
soever in the mind of old woman, but at the same time urges the 
traveller to approach the visitor at night is to be inserted. 
The sudden attribution of the quality of blindness at night, 
that is known on. through constant association is not such 
a probans, because ii tead of removing apprehensions, it is 
likely to redouble the^« in the mind of the old lady, and more¬ 
over, it has no bearing on the act of prompting the visitor 
to enjoy. The exhibition of the resting-place also is .neither 
a definite pointer to this sense of invitation nor to the 
fact that the speaker is a lady of easy virtues, because 
■even chaste ladies are seen to show respective chambers of 
the members of the family to visitors coming to the house for 
the first time. For the same reason, the pointing out of the 
■distance between the bed of the speaker and that of the 
mother-in-law, leading in the first instalment to inferential 
knowledge of the fact that, no one of the two is in a position 
to see each other’s bed is incapable of being regarded as a 
conclusive Probans. Nor are the gestures of the speaker 
capable of being regarded as reasons, because, according to 
.a Dhvanivadin only a vasyartha is recognised as a vyanjaka. 
To those scholars who regard the verse as being characterised 


by emergence of a covert hint, Mahimabhatta puts a simple 
•question : is the probans favourable to inference of expressed 
negation or to that of implicit affirmation or to that of 
both? The acceptance of the first alternative renders the 
probaug a contradicted one, like ‘ Erlakatva' in the syllogism 
Sabdo mtyah krlakatvat, because, as Krtakaiva instead of 
being a pointer to eternity becomes a conclusive pointer to tran- 
sitoriness, similarly, blindness at night instead of establishing 
the fact that the visitor will not approich the bed of the speaker 
at night proves beyond doubt the opposite fact, because, a man 
blind-at-night is more likely to recline on other man’s bed, 
unable as he is to see his own. The acceptance of the second 
alternative renders the probans an unestablished one, like 
cakiWtva' in the syllogism : S abdo gunah cdksusatvdt, and as 
■the attribute of blindness, as superimposed on the traveller is 
not an established entity, it is likely to cause misgivings in the 
mind of the old mother-in-law. The acceptance of the third 
•alternative renders the probans an inconclusive one, as is 
Prameyatva in the syllogism : ‘ Parvato vahnimdn Prameyatvdt ,’ 
where the attribute of Prameyatva is found to co-exist with fire 
as also with its absence. A syllogism in which the probans is 
contradicted or unestablished or inconclusive is not regarded 
as a valid syllogism, and so, Mahimabhatta asserts, the sense of 
a disguised invitation extended to the traveller is incapable of 
being known through inference either from attribution of the 
quality of blindness to the visitor or from pointing out of the 
rechning-places of the respective persons. The case of this verse 
is not the same with that of the first one, because while in the 
first verse, the reason, introduced to establish the idea of 
affirmation (Bhramanavidhi) subsequently goes to prove beyond 
dispute the sense of negation (Bhramana-msedha), in this stanza 
the reason introduced to establish the sense of negation (Say ana- 
msedha) does not, in the least, help the cognition of the implicit 
idea of affirmation (S ayana-vidhi). SB 

In order to show that the suggested meaning differs from the 

expressed one in point of substratum of cognition, the learned 

Dhvamkara quotes the stanza ; 
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Kassa va na hoi roso datthuna piae sabvanam aharam/ 
Sabbhamarapadurnaghaini variabame sahasu ehnim//. 
Mahimabhatta says that, the expressed meaning, namely tho 
fact that, the heroine will have to stand the admonition of the 
infuriated husband is established by a strong reason in the 
shape of sight of her lips, bearing scar-marks thereon by the 
hero, the form of the syllogism being ‘Nayakab prakopah 
savranavallabhadharadarsamt, and the suggested meaning, 
namely the fact that the girl has not been enjoyed by her 
paramour, in its turn, is established by the conclusive probans, 
in the form of taking of smell of a lotus with bees hovering- 

about it by the lady, the. form of syllogism in the present case 
being : ‘Iyarn parapribhogavatt na, Sabhramarapadmaghranastla- 
tvdt.’ The relation of universal concomitance, existing between 
the probans and the probandum in the present case is revealed, 
Mahimabhatta maintains, to the minds of persons, given to 
enjoyment. Though both the expressed and inferred meanings 

are cognised here, yet the mind of the appreciator sets at rest 

only after comprehending the inferred meaning, to which the 
former, being a means to its apprehension, keeps its own self 
subservient. 

The learned Dhvanikara quotes the stanza : 

Suvarnapuspam prithivim cinvanti purusastrayab/ 

^urasca krtavidyasca yasca janati sovitum// in-order to- 
illustrate Dhvani-oi Avivaksitavdcya type. With reference 
to this stanza, Mahimabhatta maintains that the so-called 
implicit idea, namely the sense that riches are at the dis¬ 
posal of brave, learned and servant is capable of being known 
through Anwndna, the probans in the present case being the 
statement that those three are competent to pluck the golden 
flowers of the earth. As it is not possible to pluck golden 
flowers, the primary meaning is inapplicable, and what is really 

comprehended is a sense similar to that meaning, namely the 

fact that riches are enjoyed in profusion by those three types 
of persons. Mahimabhatta regards it as a case of vakyarthopacara 
and remarks that just as in the expression: Gangyayam Ghosab— 
padarthopacara leads to knowledge of the bank through inference,. 
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similarly in the present case also superimposition of identity 
between imports of two propositions, that are totally distinct 
leads to inferential knowledge of the implicit idea, referred to 
above, the form of the syllogism being : SurakrtavidyasevakaJi 
sarvatra svadhinasampadali , suvarnapvspaprithivicayanakdritvat. 
According to the learned Dhvanikara the verse : 

Sikharini kva nu nama kiyacciram kimabhidhanamasava- 

karottapab/ 

Taruni ! yena tavadharapatalam dasati bimbaphalam 

sukasavakab// 

furnishes an illustration of Dhvani of Vivaksitanyaparavacya 
type Mahimabhatta says that, the so-called suggested meaning 
in this verse, also, is nothing but an annmcyartha ; here the 
probandum is the idea that it is not possible for a man, having 
little stock of religious merits to have a taste of the lips of the 
girl, and this is made known through the process of inference 
by the description that, in order to have a taste of Bimba fruit 
even, that resembles only these lips, a parrot has to practise 
penance for a long time and thereby acquire religious merit, and 
the form of syllogism is : ‘ Tvadadharacumbandmrtam nalpapuny - 
avatpurusaprapyam tvadcidharasadrsabimbaphaladasanavidhau 
sukasdbakasya a$adhdranatapahsampajjanyatvakalpandt\ 

As an illustration of Dhvani of Arthdntarasamkramitavacya 
type, the learned Dhvanikara quotes the verse : 

Snigdhasyamalakantiliptaviyato velladvalaka ghana 

Vatah slkarinah payodasuhridamanandakekafr kalah/ 
Kamam santu drdram kathorahrdayo Ramo* smi sarvam sahe 
Vaidehi tu katham bhavisyati liaha ha. Devi ! 

Dhira bhava// 

in which it is pointed out that, the term ‘Rama’ refers not only 
to Dasaratha’s son, but to his son, as characterised by a number 
of attributes, such as banishment from the Kingdom, ability to 

stand a number of misfortunes and so on, and these attributes 

» 

are comprehended through the function of suggestion. 
Mahimabhatta thinks that, these attributes are capable of being 
known through Anumdna as the probans, the state of Rama 
itself bears the relation of universal concomitance to these 
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attributes, in the same way as the state of a particular tree 
bears to the generality ‘treeness’ *, as soon as the state of a 
particular tree is asserted of a thing, it is known automatically 
that it is a tree : similarly as soon as Bamatva is asserted of a 
man, it is at once comprehended that he is a victim to 
misfortunes and sorrows. The form of syllogism, in the present 
case, he contends, is : ‘Aham klesasahisnulp Bamatvat\ In a 
similar manner, the implicit idea in the expression : ‘Raikiran- 
anuggahiai honti kamalai kamalai’, quoted as another example 
of this type of Dhvani is capable of being arrived at through 
Anumana . According to the Dhvanivadin, the first word 
‘ Kamala * used in the expression signifies the sense of lotus in 
general, and the same word repeated again conveys the idea 
of lotus, having real beauty and fragrance,—attributes that are 
presented through vyanjana. Mahimabhatta thinks that the 
superimposition of identity of a particular lotus, favoured 
by the rays' of the Sun, and as such endowed with beauty and 
fragrance on lotus in general points unfailingly to beauty 
and fragrance of the lotus on which such superimposition is 
made : he says that the form of syllogism in the present 
case is : *Kamcilam niratisayahbhdsaurabhdbhiramatdvisistam 

Bavikirandnu(jrhitakamalatvat\ 

According to the learned Dhvanikara, an illustration to 
Dhvani of Atyantatiraslrlavdcya sub-type is furnished by the 
sloka : 

Ravisamkrantasaubhagyastusaravrtamanclalah/ 

Nifesvasandha ivadarsascandrama na prakasate//. 

Here the term * andha ’ signifies through secondary function 
the sense of mirror unable to hold reflections, and the 
function of suggestion brings into light the extreme ugliness 
of the mirror. Mahimabhatta thinks that, tho very attribu¬ 
tion of the quality of blindness to the mirror, which is an 
inanimate being makes known through inference the unpleasing 
nature of the mirror, darkened by sighs,—mirror that resembles 
a blind in point of repulsiveness to the sight : the form of 
syllogism here is : Adarso vicchayaJj, ni\isvasandhalvakodpanat. 
In a similar manner, the inferred meaning in the expression : 


i 
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Gaganam ca mattamegham’is the idea that clouds do not behave 
judiciously, inasmuch as, they put an end to the lives of men, 
separated from their consorts, and the probans that leads to 
knowledge of this idea is attribution of madness, a quality, 
belonging to a living being to the inanimate cloud, and the 
form of syllogism is : Mer/haJi virahimaranddyanartliakdritva- 
samiksyakaritvadurnivaryatvadidharmavan tasya matlatvakal- 
panat. 

Mahimabhatta thinks that Basa is capable of being known 
through AunmcLna because the excitants, ensuents and acces¬ 
sories are definite pointers to mental conditions of the charac¬ 
ters, introduced in the piece. In this connection he quotes 
the proposition of the learned Dhvanikara that a sequence 
exists between apprehension of Vibhavas and the like, on one 
hand, and comprehension of Basa on the other, and asserts that 
this statement relegates the position of Sddhana to Vibhavas 
and the status of Sadhya to Basa. The stanzas, beginning from 
the arrival of Parvatl, ornamented with vernal flowers to the 
description of throwing of an arrow by cupid and the conse¬ 
quential loss of fortitude in Lord Siva furnish illustration, he 
says, to Basananumana : the Dhvanivadin regards these verses 
as example of Asamlaksyakramavyi<hjya type of Dhvaniy in 
which the sequence between the cognition of vacydrtha and 
that of vyohiyartha is not clearly traced. 

In the view cf the learned Dhvanikara the word-unit 
mainly brings into light the vyah'jyartha in Sabdasaktimula. 
type of Dhvaniy which is illustrated by the expression : 

Atrantare kusumasamayayugamupasamharannajrmbhata 

Grlsmabhidhanafi phullamallikadhavalattahaso mahakalah, 
in which the function of denotation of such multi-meaninged 
words as Maliakdla and the like being restricted to the con¬ 
textual sense of unbearable summer season, the non-contextual 
idea of Lord Siva is brought into comprehension only through 
the function of suggestion. As Mahimabhatta holds that 
words are endowed only with the function of Abhidha, he 
cannot regard the realisation of non-contextual meanings, 
presented through Vyanjana in such cases a reality. As 
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regards the expression : ‘Atrantare’ etc. he however, main¬ 
tains that the idea of Lord Siva, laughing violently and 
putting an end to cupid is cognised, but this cognition is 
effected through inference by the Sadhana- the mention of 
laughter and the act of putting an end to the_ cycles, the 
from of the syllogism being : Mahdkdlah vMalakhyadevata- 
visesah attahdsayuktatve sati yngasarnharakartrtvat. This 
process of comprehension of a non-contextual meaning through 
Anumana is found in the figure of speech Samasokti, which 
eonsists in superimposition of the behaviour of a non-contextua 
on a contextual due to sameness of action, sameness of 
gender or sameness of adjective. Mahimabhatta cautions 
against the possibility of production of a wrong notion that, 
in the expression referred to above, the multi-meaninged 
term ,Mahakala presents two ideas,-one through Abhidha 
and another through Vyanjana. The learned Dhvamkara quotes 


the verse : _ 

Unnatalj prollasaddhirah kalagurumalimasah/ 
Payodharabharastanyal) kam na cakre’ bhilasinam// as 
a second example of this type of Dhvani : he says that here 
Abhidha conveys the idea of the breasts of_the lady exciting 
persons given to enjoyment and Vyanjana signifies the sense 
of the mass of clouds, augmenting longing as also the idea 
of similarity existing between the two meanings. Mahimabhatta 
completely denies the emergence of any non-contextual meaning 
in it, because, as he says, the figure of speech SamasokU 
is absent here. Another illustration of this type o want 
that receives greater attention from Mahimabhatta is the 

SU Dattanandab prajanam samucitasamayakrstasrstaih payobhih 

Pur van he vipraklrna diii didi viramatyahni samharabhajah / 

Diptamsordirgbadubkhaprabhavabhvabhayodanvadutta- 

ranavo 

Gavo vab pavananfim paramaparimitam pritimutpadayantu//, 
-where the Dhvanivadin points out that, the sense of rays of the 
Sun is cognised through Abhidha, and the idea of multitude o 
cows as also the relation of similarity existing between .he two 
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are comprehended through Vyanjana. Mahimabhatta is of 
opinion that the cognition of the non-contextual idea of multi¬ 
tude of cows does not arise at all ; and this is so, because there 
is no reason that can give rise to apprehension of such meaning. 
The point that the very term *Go } which is a multi-meaninged 
one gives rise to apprehension of this meaning is without any 
value, because it keeps open the question of cognition of other 
meanings also, such as thunderbolt, earth and the like, which, 
too, form the connotation of the term ‘ Go'. It is futile to argue 
that, the understanding of the sense of cows alone occurs, 
because the restrictive factors restrict the power of signification 
of the word to that sense only, since no such restrictive factor 
is traceable in the verse. The plethora of adjectives does not 
constitute this factor, because an adjective signifies only that 
sense, as is applicable to the thing qualified by it, and it is not 
possible for it to convey an idea, applicable to the sense of 
multitude of cows, without any reason, in the present verse. 
The argument that the use of the multi-meaninged word ‘ Go ’ 
itself, which presents the noun supplies this reason vitiates the 
entire proposition by the fallacy of mutual dependence, as the 
position comes to this that, cognition of a particular meaning of 
the noun is dependent on comprehension of such meanings of 
adjectives, as are applicable to it, and the understanding of 
specific meanings of adjectives depends on apprehension of such 
a sense of the noun, as is compatible with those of the adjec¬ 
tives. The point that though individually the noun and the 
adjective are unable to bring the non-contextual idea of cows 
into light, jointly they are in a position to do so is unsound, as 
the sumtotal of two inefficients does not make an efficient entity : 
this is amply illustrated in the case of two blind persons, who 
are unable to see individually as well as jointly. The analogy 
of earth, air and water combining to generate a sprout, each 
helping the other two to produce the desired effect—is inappli¬ 
cable in the present case, because the application of that rule 
is restricted to things, related to each other, through the natural 
relation of cause and effect only. Though the noun and the 
adjective are said to combine to produce apprehension of the 


— ■ _ 
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implicit idea, and as such, a relation of cause and effect is said 
to exist between them, yet this relation is not natural, inas¬ 
much as, the comprehension of the implicit is dependent on 
existence of appreciative genius in the minds of refined readers ; 
if this genius is not there, the noun and the adjective fail to 
produce apprehension of the intended idea. 36 Thus it it clear, 
Mahimabhatta argues, there is no such reason as can give rise 
to understanding of the non-contextual. It is not possible to 
regard the same word-unit as responsible for cognition of both 
the meanings, because, had it been so, the two meanings would 
have been cognised simultaneously. But a Dhvanivadin holds 
that the understanding of the non-contextual is preceded by 
apprehension of the contextual. Moreover, such an assumption 
entails a violation to the mexim : Arthabhedena sabdabhedah y 
which demands use of one word to denote one concept only. 
Thus as the realisation of the non-contextual is a myth, the 
question of apprehension of a relation existing between the 
contextual and the noncontextual, also, is false. In this connec¬ 
tion, Mahimabhatta introduces the question of distinction 
amongst Sadhusabda , Asddhusabda and Apasabda , and asserts 
that words convey meanings only with the help of certatin 
factors, and never independently of these : accordingly, that 
idea to which such factors are favourable is signified by a word, 
and a sense to which such factors are not favourable is not 
conveyed by a word, even though it is primarily denotative of 
that sense. 37 For this reason, Mahimabhatta is of opinion, 
even Axadhusabdas are endowed with the capacity to signify 
meanings. This view, he says, is in conformity to the doctrine 
of Bhartrhari, according to which, though ideas are capable of 
being conveyed by both Sadhic and AsddJm sabdas , yet the former 
group alone, is to be used, because it results in acquisition of 
religious merit. An Asddhusc bda is to be carefully distinguished 
from a Sadhusabda on the one hand, and an Apasabda , on the 
other. A Sadhusabda is formed according to the rules of 
Grammar, that are completely thrown into winds by an Asddhu - 
sabda y and an Apasabda differs from both in this respect that,, 
while these two are competent to express meanings, this, being 
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bereft of conveying agents is unable to do so. Thus, Mahima¬ 
bhatta thinks, a Sadhusabda, also, is treated as an Apasabda y 
when it loses its power of signification, being unaided by 

t 

conveying factors. In S abdasahtimula type of Dhvani, the 
words are incapable of giving rise to apprehension of the non- 
contextual meaning, because the factors, favourable to its signi¬ 
fication, as has been pointed out, are conspicuously absent. So 
there is no reason behind the assumption that comprehension 
of the non-contextual meaning occurs in S abdasktimula type of 
Dhvani , and the considered opinion of Mahimabhatta on this 
point is this that, the explanations, furnished and the illustra¬ 
tions put forward of this type of Dhvani by commentators are 
based more on respect for age-old tradition than on logic ; he 
says thac, these explanations not only speak of total neglect 
of fact on the part of the commentators concerned, but also 
fail to bring out the real intention of the poet, and thereby, as 
if, put him to shame. 38 

The Dhvanivadin is of opinion that, in Arthsalctimula type 
of Dhvani the vyanjaha artha is in some cases objectively 
possible, being a reality in the outside world even, and in others 
it owes its existence either to the imagination of the poet or to 
the imagination of a character created by the poet’s muse. This 
classification of a suggestive meaning, Mahimabhatta says, has 
no bearing on the nature of an implicit idea, that is said to 
form the essence of Poetry. The learned Dhvanikara quotes 
the verse : ‘Evam vadini’ etc. as an illustration of vastn-dhvani 
of Arthsahtimula type, and points out that the counting of petals 
on the part of Parvatl, with her face bent down brings into 
light the idea of her bashfulness through suggestion. 
Mahimabhatta, however, thinks that the counting of petals is 
a definite pointer to shyness, and as such the idea of bashfulness 
is not comprehended through suggestion but through the process 
of Anumana. As an illustration of AlG7n\ara-dhvani of this type, 
in which the suggestive meaning owes its existence to the 
imagination of the poet, the learned Dhvanikara quotes the 


verse : 
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Praptasrireva kasmafc punarapi mayi tanmanthakhedam 

vidadhyan 

Nidramapyasya purvamanalasamanaso naiva sambhavayami/ 
Se.um badhnati bhuyab kimifci ca sakaladvlpanathanuyata/ 
Stvayyayate vitarkanifci dadbata ivabhati kampab payodheb// 
in which the expressed figure, which is an admixture of Sandeha 
and Utpreksd is said to suggest the figure of Rupaka , consisting 
in superimposition of identity of Lord Vasudeva on the poet’s 
patron. Mahimabhatta argues that the concepts of transfusion 
of pain of churning to the Ocean out of a desire to attain riches 
on the part of the king, the enjoyment of rest, through love for 
pleasures and the construction of a bridge by him prompted by 
a desire to vanquish the rulers of other islands all these com¬ 
bine to produce inferential knowledge of the idea that the king 
is identical with Lord Vasudeva, with which they bear the 
relation of universal concomitance, the form of syllogism being . 
‘Rdjd VdmdevarupaJi, slokoktatddrsaprasnasya dsrayatvat, 
vmkhyavasuclevavcU\ 

Another illustration of Alarnkdra-dhvani of this type is 
furnished by the verse : 

Lavanyakantiparipuritadinmukhe’smin 

Smere’dhuna tava mukhe taralayataksi / 

Ksobham yadeti na managapi tena manye 

Suvyaktaineva jalarasirayam payodhih// 
in which as the Dhvanivadin points out, the figure Rupaka, 
consisting in superimposition of identity of moon on the face is 
brought into light through suggestion by the expressed meaning. 
Mahimabhatta thinks that, the description that, agitation of 
Ocean is absent even though its causes are fully present points 

out unmistakably to the idea that, the face is not presented as 

such, but with the nature of moon superimposed on it. In the 
view of Mahimabhatta, this sense of superimposition of identity 
of moon on face is comprehended through the process confe¬ 
rence, the form of syllogism being : Mukhain purnacandraru pain 
Samudrasamksobhdvirbhdvasya kdranatvakalpanat. In this 
connection, Mahimabhatta points out that the epithet jalarasi, 
applied to the Ocean in the stanza is inappropriate -, if the term 
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is taken to refer to mass of water alone, then its use becomes- 
insignificant, because an ocean remains a huge mass of water, 
even when its waters grow agitated : if, on the other hand, it 
is taken to convey the idea of stupendous stupidity, then the 
meaning that is likely to be brought into comprehension through 
the function of suggestion is the extreme beauty of the face, and 
not the superimposition of identity of moon on it. The sense 
of this superimposition is capable of being cognised only when 
possible agitation of waters is described as being obstructed by 
some factor ; as the ocean is imagined as a bundle of stupidity* 
and not as a mass of water, the possibility of agitation, appearing 
in the Sea is ruled out from the very beginning and so the 
expressed meaning in the verse under consideration cannot be a. 
definite pointer to the idea that the face is identical with the 
moon. For this reason, Mahimabhatta suggests a different 
reading in the second half of the verse, which, according to him 
should read as : 

Ksobham yadeti na managapi tena manye 

Kupantaram patirapam kimapi prapannab//. 

This reading, he says, not only leads to inferential knowledge of 
the sense that, the face is identical with the moon, but also 
brings into comprehension the idea that, the Ocean is given to* 
all sorts of enjoyments, and so is much more appealing than 
the original one. As an example of Vastu-dhvani of this type, 
in which the suggestive meaning owes its existence to the poetic 
faculty of the creator, the learned Dhvanikara quotes the 
stanza : 

Sajjei surahimaso na a panavei juvaijanalakkhhasahe/ 

Abhinavasahaarmuhe navapallavapattale anangassa sare//, 
in which the expressed meaning, according to him, suggests- 
the implicit idea that, with the appearance of spring in its full 
splendour love-sickness will grow violently in ladies. Mahima¬ 
bhatta says that, the description of visibility of fresh twigs and 
buds that are excitants in different trees points out unfailingly 
to the idea that love-sickness is bound to grow in ladies : he 
thinks that the form of syllogism, in the present case, is : 
Surdbhimasalaravo juvatijanamadanonmdthadayinah madanod - 
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dipanasajnarthasvabhdvasainpadakatvdt candravat . Thus, Mahi¬ 
mabhatta explains away all the illustrations of Dhvani , put 
forward by the learned Dhvanikara and emphatically asserts 
that Dhvani , with all its types and sub-types is comprehended 
under anumana. This is so because, Abhivyakti does not occur 
of the implied meaning to which neither the expressed meaning 
renders its own self subservient nor does the expressive word 
make its primary sense subordinate ; the requisites that are 
necessary in order to effect revelation of the implicit idea 
constitute really the probans leading to inferential knowledge 
of the probandum. 89 


IV 

Dhvanivadin’s reply to Mahimabhatta : 

In Ruyyaka, the commentator on Vyaktiviveka, who has to 
his credit a number of original treatises also, the school of 
Dhvani finds a staunch defender : Ruyyaka not only replies 
to all the charges levelled against the Doctrine of Dhvani by 
Mahimabhatta, but at the same time, points out the flaws 
and discrepancies in the observations of the great Anumanavadin 
himself. In criticising the definition of Dhvani, adumbrated 
by the learned Dhvanikara, Mahimabhatta first of all remarks 
that, as an expressed meaning, introduced to effect manifesta¬ 
tion of a suggested sense is always bound to render its own self 
subordinate to the latter, the mention of the adjunct Upasarja- 
nikrtasva y in relation to artha is redundant. Ruyyaka in reply 
to this says that, by subservience of the expressed meaning, 
-any one of these three factors is meant : (a) subordination of 

the expressed to the unexpressed in the same way as a means 
is to the end, (b) its deficiency in charm in comparison to the 
implied meaning and (c) the fact that it is competent to rest 
on its own self and consequently does not stand in need of 
obtaining help from other ideas. Mahimabhatta’s objection is 
sound in so far as it relates to the first two cases of subservi¬ 
ence of the expressed meaning, but it does not hold good in case 
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of the third alternative, namely in those cases, in which the 
■expressed meaning rests on its own self, and naturally, does not 
stand in need of being benefited by others. It is wrong to argue 
that in such cases, the expressed automatically renders its own 
self subservient to the unexpressed, because examples of such 
poetic creations are numerous, in which the suggested goes to 
■embellish the expressed, that forms the chief import of the 
sentence. The figure of speech Samasokti furnishes an illustra¬ 
tion to the point : in it, the expressed, as ornamented by the 
behaviour of the suggested Aprakrta forms the main import of 
the proposition and as such, it constitutes Poetry of Gunibhuta- 
vyan:/ya type. In order to preclude the possibility of inclusion 
of this type of Poetry within Dhvanikdvya, Euyyaka says, the 
-adjunct Upasarjanikrlasva is used in relation to artha.* 0 Thus 
in reply to Mahimabhatta’s Samgrahasloka, running as ; 

Uktam Gunlkrtatmatvam yadarthasya visesanam/ 
Gamakatvanna tat tasya yuktamavyabhicaratalj//, Euyyaka 
has his own verse, that runs as follows : 

Gunlkrtatmatarthasya na pratltavupayata/ 

Na carutvamapi tvarthairbauddhairanupakaryata//. 
Mahimabhatta takes exception to the use of the word sabda, 
along with its adjunct ‘Upasarjamkrtartha’, and says that, 
as a word is endowed with no function other than that of 
Abhidha, it is not possible for it to discharge 'any other duty 
and render the expressed meaning subservient to the suggested 
one. Moreover, this qualification is known automatically 
from the mention of the adjunct Upasarganikrtasva’ in relation 
to artha. Thirdly, a word inserted in order to convey a parti¬ 
cular meaning cannot render that meaning subordinate to its 
own self. In reply to this objection, Euyyaka points out that, 
in the view of the learned Dhvanikara, a word is endowed 
with more than one functions, of which the function of sugges¬ 
tion is one, and so it is possible for it to bring into light both 
conventional and unconventional meanings,—the first through 
Abhidha and the second through Vyanjand. The adjunct 
i Upasarjanikrtdrtha\ he says, is necessary in order to exclude 
these verses, in which comprehension of two ideas occur from 
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the same word-unit, but the implicit, instead of attaining pro¬ 
minence goes to embellish the explicit—from the category ol 
Dhvani. The verse : 

Drstya kesava goparagahrtaya, kimcinna drstam maya, 
tenaiva skhalitasmi natha patitam kirn nama nalambase/ 
Ekastvam viaamesu khinnamanasani sarvavalanam gati- 
rgopyaivam gaditah salesamavatad gosthe harirvasciram//. 

serves as an illustration to the point. 41 Here the use of the 

word ‘ salesam ’, meaning ‘deceitfully’ shows that the request 
meted out to Krsna by the milk-maid to support her as she 
stumbles in uneven land is not to be taken in its face value, but 
what she actually wants is that Krspa should be her husband, 
dubbed as a fallen woman as she has now been through her 
attachment for him : thus the implicit idea instead of acquiring, 
prominence renders itself subordinate to the explicit one„ 
inasmuch as, it becomes the cause of establishment of the 
primary meaning of the term ‘salesam which is incapable of 
being justified otherwise. The learned Dhvanikara does not 
recognise the verse as a case of Dhvani , because according 
to him, in order to constitute Dhvani, it is necessary for the 
function of suggestion to convey an implicit idea of para¬ 
mount importance,—an idea, that is not touched slightly 
even by the function of denotation. 42 The criticism that a. 
word is unable to keep its meaning, for the signification of 
which it is introduced subordinate to its own self, as a leathern 
vessel is unable to keep water, for the drawing of which it is- 
made subservient to its own self is based on a misconception 

of the stand-point of the Dhvanivadin. The Dhvanivddin does 

not demand subservience of a primary meaning to a word 
denotative of it, because this subordination is m absurd 
proposition : what he means is that in a Dhvanikavya a word 
renders its expressed meaning subservient to the suggested idea. 
Thus in reply to Mahimabhatta’s Samksepasloka : 

‘vaco gunikrtarthatvam na sambhati jatucit / 

Tadartham tadupadanadudakarthaip drteriva //, Euyyaka 
sums up his arguments in the following verse : 


Vaco gunikrtarthatvarp vyangyamartharri prati sthitarri / 
Tadartham tadupadanadudakartham drteriva // 
Mahunabhatta maintains that non-mention of Abhidha in 
the definition of Dhvani makes it vitiated by the fallacy of too 
narrow definition, inasmuch as, such poetic creation in which 
an expressed figure brings into comprehension a suggested 
figure is left out of the purview of Dhvanikavya : this happens 
in case of an illustration of the expressed figure Dipaka, that 
is characterised by cognition of a suggested simile. In reply 
to this criticism Euyyaka points out that the charge brought by 
the learned Anumanavadin is based on a notion that figures 
are expressions of peculiar types. This concept of Alamkara 
is a later development and earlier writers on the subject,' such 
as Bhamaha, Udbhata and the like do not regard Alamkdras as 
expressions to which peculiar turns are given by the imaginative 
faculty of the poet : they say that Alarpkdras belong to words 
and meanings, and not to the function, known as Abhidha 
Abhidha, those thinkers maintain, is a power belonging to 
word, that is inferred from the very fact that the particular 
word brings a particular meaning into consciousness or it is 
the very function of pronunciation of a word. Now charm 
that is said to constitute the life of an Alamkara does not belong 
to the act of pronouncing of a word or to that of revelation 

of its meaning: on the other hand, it resides in a pronounced 
word and a revealed meaning. For this reason, following the 
authority of earlier rhetoricians like Bhi.naha, Udbhata etc 
Anandavardhana, also, regards poetic figures as attributes' 
belonging to S abda and Artha, and not to Abhidha. Euyyaka 
thinks that, as in the definition of Dhvani, adumbrated I,v 
Anandavardhana, both S abda and Artha are clearly mentioned 
as bringing an implicit idea into light, the sense that i„ this 
type of poetry an AUmkdra, also, is capable of suggesting 
another Almkara is known through implication, and consequcn° 
t!y, does not stand in need of further statement. 48 The point 
he continues, that in the poetic figure Dipaka, the suggested 
Upama being more prominent than the expressed Alamkara, 
its examples are to be recognised as specimens of Dhvanikavyi 
30 
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bespeaks total misunderstanding of the stand-point of the 
Dhvanivadin on the part of the learned x\numanavadin. It is 
said by a Dhvanivadin that subservience of an expressed meaning 
refers not only to its subordination, being a means to revelation 
of the suggested sense or to its deficiency in point of beauty, but 
also to the fact that as it is competent to rest on its own self, it 
does not stand in need of being helped or embellished by others. 
This characteristic feature of an expressed meaning, that is an 
essential requisite of Dhvani is conspicuous by its absence in an 
illustration of the figure of speed) Dlpaka, in which the 
suggested simile goes to augmunt the beauty of the conventional 
meaning, which presents the poetic figure Dipaka. In fact, for 
this reason, the designation Dipaka is attached to it to the 
exclusion of the name TJpama-dhvcini , in accordance with the 
dictum : ‘ Pradhanyena vyapad'Sa bhavanti’. 

Mahimabhatta finds fault with the use of the terms 
*tamartham in masculine gender, because, as he says, in con¬ 
formity to such uses as : ‘ pratiyamdnam punaranyadeva * etc. 
the word denotative of suggested meaning is to be put in the 
neuter gender in ine definition of Dhvani also. As a rejoinder 
to this charge, it is po^, ’ble for a Dhvanivadin to point out that 
as in the Karika, immediately preceding the one, in which the 
theory of Dhvani is enunciated, the word, expressive of implicit 
idea is put in masculine gender, it is used in that gender in the 
definition of Dhvani, also, in the quite fitness of things. The 
Karika referred to in this connection is : 

Tadvat sacetasam so’rtho vacyarthavimukhatmanam/ 

Buddhau tatvarthadarsinyam jhatityevavabhasate// 

Mahimabhatta holds that the use of the indeclinable vd> as 
w r ell as of the dual number in the verb vyahktah is defective, 
and this is so, because the particle under consideration does 
neither convey the sense of option nor that of joint action. The 
proposition of the Dhvanivadin that a word is endowed with the 
function of suggestion makes this animadversion unreal, because 
it is possible for him to argue that the indeclinable really 
conveys the sense of option. In fact, Abhinavagupta puts 
forward this view and maintains that, while the dual number in 
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\yahktali conveys the idea that both sabla and artha have 
their roles to play in the matter of bringing an implicit idea 
into comprehension, the particle vd indicates option between 
prominence of either of these elements. According to a 
Dhvanivadin in those cases in which words primarily suggest 
ideas, the expressed meanings also play their own parts, because 
a word, whose conventional meaning is not known does not 
bring any implicit idea whatsover into consciousness : in a 
similar manner, in those cases in which explicit meanings 
primarily suggest ideas, the words also contribute their own 
shares, because a meaning brings into light a suggested sense, 
■only when it is expressed through words. Thus though sabda 
and artha both combine to bring an implicit idea into 
consciousness, there is considerable difference between their 
contributions in different cases •, in some cases, the contribution 
of the sound-element is greater, and as such, these are regarded 
•as fields of S abdi Vyanjana : in others, the contribution of the 
sense-element is more, and so, these are regarded as fields of 
Arthi Vyanjana.** The objection that there being sequence 
between knowledge of word and cognition of its meaning, it is 
not possible for the sound and the sense-elements to contribute 
jointly in the matter of bringing the implicit idea into light is 
without any value, because a sound-unit, also, is endovred with 
the function of suggestion, and after the primary meaning of a 
word is cognised nothing stands in the way of the word and 
meaning acting jointly and bringing out knowledge of the 
suggested idea. 

The point that as the knowledge of the word ceases to exist 
at the time when its primary meaning is cognised, the function 
of suggestion, belonging to the word-element is unable to 
operate and produce comprehension of the implicit idea is 
answered by the Dhvanivadin in this way. lie says that, 
connotation of a term is comprised of two factors : the primar\ 
meaning and the self of the word. In some cases, as in ordinal y 
and poetic expressions, the first factor is prominent, the secorn* 
.going to qualify it, and in other cases, as in the rules of 
Grammar, the second factor is of more importance, the first 
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serving only as a Visesann to it. Thus just as the universal 
element of covvness is connoted by the term Cow , similarly the 
word itself is connoted by it, because there cannot be even an 
elementary experience, that is not associated with a linguistic 
expression. Bhartrhari, the great philosopher- grammaru n 
maintains that, every possible cognition is determinate, the 
determinate factor being an articulate verbal form, and asserts 
that like knowledge revealing the nature of other knowables- 
and at the same time its own self, word, also is a self-luminous 
principle, revealing the world of objects along with its own 
self * s For this reason, a Dhvanivadin observes, the knowledge 
of the word lingers, when its connotation is ascertained, the 
self of the word forming a part of that connotation, and 
accordingly the cognition of the implicit idea is produced 
through the function of suggestion by both word and meaning 
acting jointly. The fact that a word reveals its own self along 
with others is further corroborated by use of such verses as : 

Udeti savita, tamrastrama evastameti ca/ 

Sampattau ca vipattau ca mahatamekarupata//, 
in which the substitution of the word Baktab for Tamrab 
fails to give rise to knowledge of the intended idea as also to 
the figure Arthcintaranyasa. 

Mahimabhatta argues that there can be no such thing as a 
‘type of poetry’, and consequently, the use of the term 
Kavyavisesah is defective. The point on which Mahimabhatta 
bases his' conclusion is that Rasa being a blissful state of ego, 
in which knowledge of all other knowables is completely 
obliterated, the concept of excellence is incapable of being 
asserted of Rasa, and so it is wrong to argue that excellence 
of Rasa depicted makes a poetry one of excellent type : nor is 
it possible to say that depiction of a particular mood makes 
poetry one of best type, because such proposition narrows down 
the scope of Dhvanikdvya. In reply to this criticism, Kuyyaka 
says, that the use of the term ‘Kavyavisesah', intended to 
differentiate a Dhvanikavya from poetic creations of 
Gunibhutavyaniya and Gitra types, is an imperative necessity. 
Definitions, he says, are propounded in such a way that they 
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bring out the characteristic features of the things defined and 
at the same time differentiates them from others. From time 
immemorial two varieties of poetry are in vogue : one, the 
primary variety, in which the suggested sense is more 
prominent, and the second, the secondary type, in whicli the 
implied meaning is subordinate. As the Dhvanivadin wants to 
apply the designation Dhvani to the first variety of Poetry only, 
he formulates its definition in such a way that, the type defined 
is differentiated from the other type. The observation of the 
Anumanavadin that in accordance with the dictum : Gciuna- 
mukhyayormnkhye eva karyasampratyayah na gaun the appella¬ 
tion Dhvani applies automatically to the best type of Poetry, 
even though the term Kavyavisesah is left unmentioned is not 
correct, because the dictum operates in the field of Grammar only, 
and not in the field of Poetics. Equally incorrect is the notion 
that Rasa always attains prominence, and the question of its 
subordination to another Rasa or vdcydrtha is a myth, because a 
good number of such poetic creations are found in which one 
Rasa is presented as an ah}a to another Rasa . In order to 
explain the seeming incongruity between the concepts of the 
same Rasa becoming an ahgin in some case, and an ahga in 
another, Ruyyaka quotes the analogy of a Vicorabhandarika , 
and states that the same man when committing theft is chastised 
and when recognised as owner of fabulous wealth is honoured ; 
in a similar manner the same emotional mood attains prominence 
in some cases and subservience in others. The idea of the 
Anumanavadin that existence of Rasa being essential in Poetry, 
the excellence or speciality of Rasa alone is able to render 
Poetry one of special type is not correct in the eye of a 
Dhvanivadin, because, at least, from the point of theory, lie 
regards Vastu-dhvani, Alamkar a-dhvani and Rasa-dhvani , all 
these three types of implied meaning as constituting the essence 
of Poetry. 46 

Mahimabhatta thinks that by formulating the definition of 
Dhvani , the learned Dhvanikara gives only a new name to 
Poetry, and does nothing more. In reply to this charge, it is 
possible for a Dhvanivadin to point out that the whole theory of 
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Dhvani is based on an analogy of the theory of Sphota 9 
propounded by the Grammarians, who use the term i Dhvani* 
to signify the momentary sounds, pronounced by our speech- 
organs,—sounds, that go to reveal the eternal sound-essence 
called Sphota : and the Alamkarikas, also, use the term Dhvani to- 
refer to a whole piece of poetic creation, competent to bring an 
implicit idea of supreme charm into light. The very fact that 
the term 4 Dhvani ’ is taken by the Alamkarikas from use of the 
same term, made by the Vaiyakaranas, though on a different- 
context goes to establish the proposition of the Dhvanivadin that 
the doctrine of Dhvani is based on the authority of the 
Vaiyakaranas,—the foremost of the scholars, and as such, is- 
incapable of being explained away as a mere brain-wave of the 
Dhvani Theorists. On the use of this term, Abhinavagupta 
remarks that, it conveys the idea of a suggestive unit, a suggested 
meaning, and the function of suggestion also : in the Karika, 
under consideration, it refers to a whole piece of poetic creation, 
that is comprised of suggestive word and meaning, suggested 
sense and the function of suggestion. 47 As Dhvani is the 
designation attached to a particular piece of poetic creation the 
Dhvanivadin says, it is not possible to comprehend Dhvani 
under the figures of speech, that are but ahyas to the any in 
Dhvani . The concept of Dhvani is old, no doubt, and the 
Dhvanivadin does not deserve the credit of introducing an 
altogether new idea of the process of revelation, inasmuch as, 
this process is known to Vaiyakaranas, also ,* but, what he 
deserves is signal honour, for smuggling the concept of revelation 
of meaning in the field of Poetry and at the same time declaring 
it as its very life. The Dhvanivadin, for the first time, shows 
also that Rasa is brought into comprehension through suggestion 
which is a power, belonging not only to meaning, but also to 
word : these are novel propositions and the criticism of 
Mahimabhatta that by propounding the definition of Dhvani , no 
new principle of literary criticism has been formulated by 
Anandavardhana does not stand. It is said that the doctrine of 
Dhvani is based on the theory of Sphota , and in explaining this 
Karika, Anandavardhana himself points out that the use of the 
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expression : Suribhify kathitah in it is highly significant, because 
it makes a clear confession of the indebtedness of the Alamkar¬ 
ikas to Vaiyakaranas, and thereby points out the authority on 
which the Doctrine of Dhvani is based. Thus, the objection of 
Mahimabhatta that the insertion of the the expression Suribhili 
kathitah vitiates the definition by the fallacy of mention of the 
unspeakable, technically known as avacyavacana has no legs to 
stand upon. 

The learned Dhvanikara maintains that, the relation of 
cause and effect exists between cognition of the expressed and 
realisation of the suggested,—the former leading to the latter : 
accordingly, he continues, a sequence exists between apprehension 
of the explicit and comprehension of the implicit, though of 
course, it is clearly perceptible in case of Vastu-dhvani and 
AlamkZira-dhvani and imperceptible in case of Rasa-dhvani. 
Mahimabhatta uses this observation as an argument against the 
proposition of the Dhvanivadin that the implicit idea is revealed 
by the explicit one and the Doctrine of Dhvani is based on the 
analogy of Ghuta-Prauipa-Nyaya. In case of a lamp revealing 
an already existent jar, the knowledge of the manifestor and the 
manifested occurs simultaneously : as in case of the explicit- 
revealing the implicit, the knowledge of two appears in 
succession, the analogy of Ghata-Pradipa-Nyaya is not applicable. 
In this connection lie explains six types of possible Abhivyakti> 
and shows that none of them happens with regard to the 
suggested sense. In reply to this, Ruyyaka points out that, the 
definition of Abhivyakti as forming the object of perception, for 
the first time by the sense-organs in case of an effect that lies- 
within its’ cause in a latent form is unauthorised. Its other 
definition also that renders it identical with Anumana is not 
acceptable. The question of revelation of a suggested sense 
being of the same nature as that of a rainbow does not arise, 
because, while the latter is non-existent, the former is an 
existent entity. What the Dhvanivadin means by Abhivuakti of 
a suggested sense and abhivyo'njakatva of a suggestive unit is 
that, knowledge of the latter brings the former within the range 
of one’s intellect, in the same w*ay as a lamp makes known the 
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jar. Ruyyaka asserts that the Dhvanivadin recognises only 
one type of Abhivyakti, that is based on the analogy of a lamp 
and a jar. As regards the objection that, cognition of the 
unexpressed does not appear simultaneously with that of the 
expressed, Ruyyaka says, a parallelism is introduced only to 
bring home a particular point of similarity : what the 
Dhvanivadin wants to clarify by introducing this parallelism is 
that, at the time of comprehension of the suggested the cognition 
of the expressed also lingers in the mind of an appreciator, in 
the same way as a lamp continues to exist even when the jar 
is known ; he never says that the knowledge of the suggested 
appears simultaneously with that of the expressed. Thus, there 
is no real conflict of the concept of relation of cause and effect, 
existing between the expressed and the unexpressed with that 
of vyanjya-vyanjakt-bhava, linking the two. 48 The Dhvanivadin 
certainly regards the expressed as a cause of the suggested : 
but he things that this relation is something other than that 
existing between a probans and a probandum, in which the 
former does not tinge the latter with its own colour : this 
relation, he says, is vyah/ya-vuanjaka-bhava, characterised by 
presentation of the suggested with colour of the suggestive 
reflected on it. This type of presentation of the implicit is 
found in case of suggestion of Rasa, that is relished along with 
Vibhavas, Anubhavas and Vyabhicaribhavas, and without which 
Rasa has no existence, whatsoever. The experience of refined 
appreciators shows that at the time of enjoyment of aesthetic 
pleasure, the knowledge of excitants, ensuents and accessories 
persists in the mind of the perceiver. Thus it is clear that Rasa 
is capable of being brought into comprehension through sugges¬ 
tion and as such it is possible to assert its Abhivyakti. 
Mahimabhatta maintains that, as knowledge of suggested fact 
and imaginative mood appears definitely after the cognition 
of the expressed meaning, it is proper to explain their 
comprehension as being caused by inference. In reply to this, 
Ruyyaka says that, when it is an imperative necessity to 
postulate a separate function, known as Vyanjana in order to 
account for revelation of Rasa, it is better to explain suitably the 
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manifestation of Vasta and Alamkdra, also, as being caused by 
that function. The Dhvanivadin believes that the implicit fact 
and figure are incapable of being brought into light through 
the functions of Abhidha and Laksina,— by Abhidha, because 
those do not constitute the conventional meanings and by 
Laks rid, because the conditions necessary for its operation are 
absent. Moreover, the conditions of valid inference are 
conspicuous by their absence in the case of suggestion of a fact 
or a figure by another fact or figure. The point that knowledge 
of suggested Vastu or Alcnikara does not appear simultaneously 
with that of the expressed meaning is without any value, 
because the Dhvanivadin himself recognises the existence of a 
sequence between cognition of the expressed and understanding 
of the unexpressed fact or figure : by positing the relation of 
'oyahyya-vyanjaka-bhava, as remaining between the two units, 
the Dhvanivadin only means this that at the time of under¬ 
standing of the suggested fact or figure, the knowledge of the 
expressed fact or figure lingers in the mind of the appreciator. 
To this an objection might be raised by an Anumanavadin who 
might point out that, persistence of the knowledge of the 
expressed is possible at the time of cognition of the suggested 
fact, that is not contrary to the former, but such persistence is 
absurd at the time of understanding of a suggested fact, that 
is completely opposed to it, as in the verso : ‘Bhama Dhammia 
Visattlio' etc. in which the expressed meaning is affirmation, 
but the suggested one is negation. In reply to this Ruyyaka 
states that in case of this verse also, the knowledge of the 
expressed injunction lingers in the mind of the refined reader 
at the time when suggested prohibition is cognised, inasmuch 
as, he realises fully that the expressed meaning is merely a 
cloak, introduced by the speaker to cover up her real intention, 
and thus nothing stands in the way of existence at the same 
time, of both the ideas, though they are mutually opposed to 
each other in the mental plane of the appreciator. 4 9 

According to Mahimabhatta, Rasa is an inferred entity 
and the probans that leads to its inferential knowledge is 
comprised of three constituents— Vibhavas, Anubhavas and 
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Vyabhicaribhavas. He thinks that. Vibhavas , Anubhavas and 
Vyabhicaribhavas , presented on stage are artificial, because 
they are in no 'way related to the original personage, whose 
character is imitated only by an actor : in a similar way 
the feelings, in their turn, are unreal, because the actor. 
exhibits only artificial moods, belonging actually to the original 
character. This inference of a semblance of mental condition, 
Mahimabhatta thinks, invariably causes pleasure. The inference 
of real mental conditions caused by real causes, effects and 
accessories does not always produce pleasure ; and for this 
reason, it is possible to draw a line of demarcation between 
inference of ordinary world and inference in the realm of 
Poetry : the former produces pleasure, pain, hatred, anger and 
numerous other feelings, as the case may be : the latter produces 
supreme bliss without fail. In order to bring home this charac¬ 
teristic feature of an inferred semblance of mental condition, 
Mahimabhatta points out, the figurative expression 4 Vyohjya 1 
is used in connection with it, which is actually anumeya. Thus 
it is clear that the view of Mahimabhatta on the problem of 
aesthetic realisation is very much similar to that of Sankuka on 
the same issue. Tike Sankuka he thinks that Unset belonging to 
the original personage is superimposed on the actor, and thi3 
artificial mood is known through inference from unreal Vib'idvas , 
Anubhavas and Vyabhicaribhavas, and this inference invariably 
causes delight. As against this view, Buyyaka asserts that, 
according to the Dhvani Theorists, Rasa does not belong to 
the principal character ; it, on the other hand, is a peculiar 
blissful state of ego, produced in the mind of a refined appre¬ 
dator, who with his sense of narrow personality put into 
sleep realises the excitants, ensuents and accessories, presented 
in their generalised forms. The theory of Mahimabhatta, he 
says, fails to explain the fact that Rasdsvdda is a state of pure 
joy. Mental conditions are always inferred, but evidently, 
they are nob always the cause of pleasure. The explana ion 
that inference of artificial mental conditions, caused by unreal 
causes and effects produces nothing but pleasure does not seem 
to be convincing. In fact, while criticising the view of Sankuka, 
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Abhinavagupta raises this relevant objection, and points out 
that, if there i3 pleasure in the inference of a mental condition, 
not actually existing in the actor, it is not clear as to how and 
why it should not be in the inference of a real mental condition. 
The Dhvanivadin regards Rasa as manifestation of bliss-portion 
of one’s own consciousness : this pure consciousness, that 
remains covered by veil of ignorance in ordinary life, he 
says, is manifested by the transcendental function of Vyanjand 
at the time of perception of poetry, and as the veil of ignorance 
is removed, Atmdnanda shines in its undimmed glory, and conse¬ 
quently, nothing but pleasure is derived from appreciation of 
Poetry. Thus as Vyanjand is competent to raise Rasa into 
consciousness, the expression ‘ Vyawjya can rightly be used in 
relation to it and there is no necessity of explaining the use of 
the term as a figurative one. 50 

It is curious to note that though a Naiyayika, an ardent 
advocate of Anumana gives separate recognition to Laksand y 
Mahimabhatta comprehends it along with Vyanjand under the 
process of inference. According to him superimposition of 
identity between a cow and a man in the expression ‘Go^r- 
vd’iiJcali' leads to knowledge of similarity existing between the 
two, and in a similar manner, the use of such terms, between 
the primary meanings of which no logical connection can be 
established as in the expression ‘ Ganidyam Ghosafy* leads to 
this knowledge that one thing is superimposed on another thing 
and in this way, ultimately the sonse of the bank is inferred : 
the sense of extreme dullness and laziness of the carrier in the 
first expression as also the idea of excess of coolness and purity, 
he thinks, are known through Anumana. It is possible for a 
Dhvanivadin to refute this contention in the following way. 
In the view of the Alamkarikas, the indicated meaning in the 
expression Gourvahikal.i is not the relation of similarity 
existing between the cow and the carrier, but the sense of the 
individual carrier itself. Then again, the inability of the 
primary meanings of the two terms used in the-expression : 
Gahyayam Ghosah to establish logical connection between them¬ 
selves may, as well, lead to this knowledge that, by the 
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term Ghosi the speaker actually means fish : there is no 
definite reason as to why the bank of the Ganges, alone, 
should be referred to by the term ‘ Ganja\ Thirdly, the 
proposition that, proximity of one thing to another leads to 
inferential knowledge of an attribute, really inherent in the 
second as belonging to the first is unacceptable, because the 
probans, put forward is an inconclusive one. A human skull, 
rolling on the bank of the Ganges lies very near the flowing 
mass of water, but for that reason, it does not possess the 
qualities of coolness and purity, that are related strictly to the 
flowing stream. The relation of universal concomitance, as is 
supposed to exist between use of a particular word to signify a 
thing, that does not constitute its conventional meaning and 
signification of an attribute that does not originally belong to 
it does not really connect the two, and as such, no valid 
inference is possible in the present case. Moreover, all the 
systems of Philosophy irrespective of their difference in other 
points agree in this that, the secondary sense is brought 
into light through the function of Laksana by a word ; oven 
Kumarilabhatta, who regards Laksana as a function actually 
belonging to the sense-element does not consider that a 
word-element has nothing to do in the matter of signification 
of the secondary sense. Then again, the assumption that the 
secondary sense is an inferred one makes the connection of 
such a sense impossible with ideas, presented by words actually 
used in the proposition, because the dictums concerning verbal 
knowledge state that an expectancy raised by a word is to be 
filled up by a word only and no meaning, known through a 
souice of knowledge other than verbal testimony is competent 
to enter into concord with other meanings, presented by sabda. 
These considerations go to establish the point of the Dhvani- 
vadin that the separate existence of Laksana is to be posited, 
and it is not possible for Auuwicmicl to comprehend it. As regards 
the point of Mahimabhatta that the meaning, said to be brought 
into light by Tatparyasakti is capable of being known through 
inference, the Dhvanivadin indicates that the observation of 
Mahimabhatta in this respect itself goes to falsify his stand. 
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According to the learned Anumanavadin, the idea that, taking of 
meal at the residence of this particular man is more dangerous 
than swallowing of poison is gathered through inference by a 
man, conversant with the nature of the speaker, speciality of 
context and such other factors from the proposition : ‘Swallow 
poison, but do not eat in this man’s house’. The presence of a 
definite knowledge concerning speciality of the speaker, person 
spoken to and context in the mind of the man who comprehends 
tatparijartlia is considered an essential factor ; these conditions, 
however, are not required, in the least, to arrive at an idea 
through inference, in which simply a probans leads to knowledge 
of the probandum. 

Mahimabhatta finds fault with the classification of Dhvani 
into two main types : Avivaksitavacya and Vivaksitanyapara - 
vcLcya, and opines that the two designations themselves are 
inappropriate and inaccurate. The Dhvanivadin, however, finds 
no inaccuracy in these two names : he says that, in the first 
type, the primary meaning, being incompatible with the rest of 
the sentence is not accepted as such, and in the second type, 
the expressed idea is intended to be accepted, but, nevertheless 
the ultimate object of our cognition is the implicit idea, to 
which the former is rendered subordinate. Anandavardhana 
thinks that this classification of an expressed meaning, that 
suggests goes to classify ultimately the implicit idea itself, 
whose charm is so essential for the existence of Dhvanikavya . 51 
Thus, according to the learned Dhvanikara, the Avivaksitavacya 
type of Dnvani is based on Indication and the Vivaksitanyapava- 
vicya type on Denotation, and in order to bring out their 
characteristic features it is necessary to give them these 
designations. 

The point that as in Avivaksitavacya Dhvani , the vacyarlha 
is rejected, it is not possible for it to bring a suggested sense 
into light is without any value, because the vcicya aspect of a 
meaning is entirely different from its vyanjaka aspect, and the 
very fact that a vacyartha is rejected does not go to prove that 
its vyanjakatva also, is repudiated. Similarly meaningless is the 
argument that vivaksitatva of a primary meaning is irreconcil- 
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able with anyaparatva , as the opposite qualities of prominence 
and subservience are incapable of co-inhering in the same subs¬ 
tratum, which, in the present case, is the expressed meaning. 
And this is so, because by vivaksitatva of the primary meaning, 
the Dhvanivadin does not mean its prominence *, what he means 
is that, it is accepted in its original form, and by anyaparatva of 
this sense he wants to bring home the idea that the ultimate 
object of our cognition is the suggested sense. The objection 
raised by the Anumanavadin that, both Avivaksitavacya and 
Vivaksitanyaparavacya being varieties of Dhvani , mention of the 
term ‘ anyapara in the designation of one of them is needless or 
if use of this term is felt necessary, it is to be used in the 
designations of both the varieties is baseless. As in 

Avivaksitavacya type of Dhvani , the expressed meaning is not 
accepted in its original form, the probability of its prominence 
does not arise, and so the learned Dhvanikara does not feel it 
necessary to rule out the question of its predominance ; in 
Vivaksitanyaparavacya type of Dhvani , however, the expressed 
meaning is not repudiated, and so the question of its prominence 
is likely to make itself felt : in order to remove all doubts about 
this and to show that though the primary meaning is not 
rejected, yet it does not constitute the main object of relish, 
which is the suggested sense only, the Dhvanikara inserts the 
term ‘ anyaparo ;* in the designation of Dhvani of second 
variety. 

Mahimabhatta regards S abdasaktimula type of Dhvani as a 
figment of imagination, because as he says, words are endowed 
with no function other than that of Abhidha. In explaining the 
stanza quoted by Anandavardhana as an illustration of this 
variety of Dhvani ,—the stanza, that runs as Dattanandah 
prajandm 9 etc. he points out that the non-contextual sense of 
cows is neither presented by the noun nor by the adjective nor 
by the noun and th'e adjective acting jointly, and as the non- 
contextual idea of cows is not cognised, the question of appre¬ 
hension of a relation of similarity existing between the contex¬ 
tual and the non-contextual meanings does not arise. In reply to 
this animadversion, a Dhvatjivadin, argues that the particular 
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non-contextual meaning is conveyed by the noun and the adjec- 
t!ve acting jointly, inasmuch as, the noun presents such mean¬ 
ing as is compatible with the sense of the adjective and the 
adjective, in its turn, presents such idea as is capable of bein« 
brought into relation with the sense of the noun. A number 0 *f 
things, helping one another and ultimately combining to 
produce the desired effect is found in the case of earth, water 
and seed jointly producing the sprout. The objection of the 
Anumanavadin that this mutual co-operation of causes is found 
in case of those things only, between which the relation of 
cause _and effect is natural, and the comprehension of 
vuan/yartha being dependent on presence of appreciative genius 
in the mind of the refined reader, the relation of causality 
supposed to exist between nouns and adjectives on the one hand 
and cognition of the implicit idea on the other is not natural 
has no legs to stand upon. According to the Dhvanivadin 
appreciative genius is not an accident, influencing the realisa¬ 
tion of the implicit ; it is a matter and an attendant or efficient 
cause, leading to knowledge of that idea. Thus the proposition 
of Mahimabhatta that the tradition of S abdasaktimula dhvani is 
established only by pedantic demagogues, who are clever in 
making use of ambiguous words is unsound and untenable. His 
point that words are incompetent to convey ideas, other than 
the primary ones renders the beautiful works of such writers as 
Bina and Subandhu nothing more than meaningless jargons. 
Moreover, the experience of refined readers shows that a second 
sense is clearly apprehended from poetical words, containing 
homonymous words. To an Anumanavadin who denies compre- 
hension of such meaning, a Dhvanivadin answers by merely 
quoting the observation of Yaska : 

Naisa sthanoraparalho yadenamandho na pasyati ; purasa - 

paradliah sa bhavati. 

which means : it is not the fault of the post that the blind man 
does not see it : it is the fault of the man concerned.’ 

Mammata and Visvanatha consider a few illustrations, in 
which the suggested meaning is said to bo known through the 
process of inference, and show that in none of these cases, the 
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syllogisms, put forward by Mahimabhatta are valid ones. 
Maliimabhatta thinks that, in the Prakrta Gatha : Bhama 
dhammia etc., the sense of absence of free movement is capable 
of being arrived at through anumana, the form of the syllogism 
being : 'Idc.m Godavari nikunjorri svabhirubhramanayogyam 
simhanopabhayakdranasya sattvdt. When arranged in the form 
of an Aristotellian syllogism, it takes the following shape . 

No place that is inhabited by a lion is a proper place for free 
movement of a man afraid of a dog. 

The grove situated on the bank of the river Godavari is 
inhabited by a lion. 

The grove is not a proper place for free movement of a 


man, afraid of a dog. 

As regards this syllogism, Mammata, and following him 
Visvanatha point out that, it is vitiated by the fallacies of 

inconclusive, contradicted and unestablished Probans, and as 

such is not valid. First of all, he says, even a coward may go 
t0 a place, knowing fully well that it is infested with a cause of 
fear being ordered by his preceptor or being prompted by 
considerations of love. So the proposition that the free movement 
of a coward is always preceded by a definite knowledge regarding 
total absence of cause of fear is not true, and consequently, the 
p r0 b a ns is an inconclusive one. Secondly, a man, who is afraid 
of a dog in his eagerness to avoid its impure touch may be brave 
enough to face a lion, and thus, the knowledge of the lion s- 
presence on the banksof the river Godavari exist, as it does, with 
the free movement of a man, afraid of a dog, the Probans is a 
contradicted one. Thirdly, the presence of the lion in the grove 
is not known either through perception or through inference . 
it is known only from words, and those, too, of a lady of easy 

virtues, -a person, whose words are incapable of being relied 

upon ; consequently, the Probans is unestablished, also lor 
these reasons, Mammata concludes, inference, applied by 
Maliimabhatta in place of Vyanjana is fallacious. Analysis ot 
other illustrations, put forward by the Anumanavadin goes to 
establish this proposition. In the view of Mahimabhatta, in 
the verse : ‘ Suvarnaimspdm etc. the description of agency of 
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brave, learned and servant in the act of plucking the golden 
flowers of the earth goes to convey through inference the fact 
that riches are easily obtained by these three categories of 
persons. The Probans, introduced by him in this syllogism, 
however, is inconclusive and unestablished, because, firstly, the 
description of this agency is comptent to point out to insanity, 
as well, of three categories of persons, and secondly, the 
expressed meaning, residing only in the realm of the poet’s 
imagination, is non-existent in the outside world. Moreover, 
according to the Dbvanivadin, the suggested senso in the verse 
under consideration is the excellence of the brave, learned and 
servant, and not the idea, supposed to be brought into light 
through inference by Mahimabhatta. Similarly, in the verse : 
‘S Ucharini etc. the implicit idea, whose charm invests the poetry 
with the status of Dhvanikavya is the intention of the passionate 
lover to kiss the lips of the lady, as also, to please her, and not 
merely the sense that, a taste of her lips is capable of being 
enjoyed only by persons, rich in religious merits, as explained 
by Mahimabhatta. In this connection, Mammata quotes the 
famous stanza : 'Nihsesacyutacandanam' etc., cited by a number 
of Alamkarikas and contends that, the implicit meaning, namely 
the fact that, the messenger approached the wretched lover, 
and that, too, for enjoyment is incapable of being arrived at 
through the process of inference : and this is so, because the 
Probans is an inconclusive one, inasmuch as, complete removal 
of sandal-paste from slopes of the breasts and total absence of 
redness of lower lip are effects of a dip in the lake, as well. 
The Dbvanivadin says, that the word ‘ adhama , implying 
infidelity, used in the verse helps the expressed moaning to 
suggest the new sense of affirmation ; on the basis of this word, 
also, it is improper to regard the cognition of the implicit idea 
of affirmation as an inferential knowledge,because the wretched¬ 
ness of the lover, which is deemed as one of the constituent 
factors of the Probans is unestablished and is known solely from 
the words of an infuriated heroine. Though Anumana fails to 
bring the idea, under consideration into comprehension, Vyanjana 
is able to do so, as it does not depend for its operation on the 
31 
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existence of the relation of uuiversal concomitance, linking the 
expressed and the unexpressed. Jagannatha remarks that, 
this relation, though favourable to inference is definitely 
detrimental to suggestion, as in those cases in which it exists, 
.Anumana steps in to replace Vyanjana. 5 8 The magic wand of 
suggestion, the Dhvanivadin says, does not requite the valid 
conditions of inference in order to bring an implicit idea into 
light, and this, he argues, goes to establish the superiority of 
Vyanj ana over other functions and jirocesses. The 
Anumanavadin thinks that in the stanza : atta ettha etc there 
is no such valid reason as is competent to convey the implied 
meaning of affirmation, but the Dhvanivadin in reply to the 
criticism argues that, as the operation of suggestion does not 
stand in need of valid reasons, the idea of affirmation, conveyed 
through this function is comprehended clearly by a true 
connoisseur of poetic art. With regard to the Prakrta Gatha : 
"Kasaa va na hoi etc. Mahiraabhatta opines that, the idea that 
the lady has not -njoyed the company of her paramour as 
presented through inference is cognised by her husband : but, 
it is to note that, ai ording to a Dhvanivadin, a number of 
suggested meanings,—all presented through suggestion are 
comprehended by different persons. Moreover, the reason, 
introduced in the so-called syllogism is inconclusive, contrary 
and unestablished. 

The fallacies discussed before go to vitiate those syllogisms, 
also, in which reasons lead to inferential knowledge of imagin¬ 
ative moods. Thus in the verse : ‘Ldvanijakantiparipuritacli- 
nmukhe'smin etc., the agitation of the Ocean, put forward as a 
Probans is an inconclusive one, inasmuch as, this agitation is 
capable of being caused by movement of sea-vessels, earth¬ 
quakes, volcanic eruptions, and thus is not a definite pointer 
to the idea that, the face is being presented with the form of 
the moon superimposed on it. Moreover, this reason is unestab¬ 
lished, because the whole description owes its existence to the 
imagination of the Poet, and as such, is objectively unreal. 
Visvanatha observes that, this fallacy invariably vitiates syllo¬ 
gisms in all cases, in which one figure brings a fact or another 
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figure into comprehension : and this is so, because a figure 

resides only in the realm of a poet’s imagination. 56 It is this 

fallacy, which vitiates the so called syllogism in the stanza : 

‘Praptasriresa kasmat’ etc. in which the figure Baynka, consist¬ 
ing in superimposition of identity of Lord Vasudeva on the 
king is said to be presented through Amividna , because, firstly, 
the Probans, but forward by the Anumanavadin here is identical 
with the Probandum, and secondly, the generation of doubts 
in the mind of the Ocean is an unreality. 

The arguments, advanced above, in order to refute the 
contentions of the Anumanavadin go to repudiate the proposition 
of those scholars, as well, who like to comprehend Dhvani 
under Arthapatti . 66 This Arthapatti, through which from a 
known effect an unknown cause is apprehended is recognised as 
a separate instrument of cognition by the Vedantin ; the 
Naiyayika, however, is of opinion that, this source of knowledge, 
being based on a type of universal concomitance, known as 
Vyatireka-vyapti is mothing other than Anumana. The D.hvani- 
vadin asserts that, for reasons discussed before, it is not 
possible to arrive at the cause, namely dalliance from the 
described effects, namely the changes, appearing in the limbs of 
the messenger in the verse : ‘Nihpesacyutcandanam st an at at am' 
etc., and thus, Arthapatti is not competent to bring the suggest¬ 
ed sense into light. The considered opinion of a Dhvanivadin 
on this issue is this that, the function of Vyanjana is incapable 
of being comprehended under the processes of Anumana and 
Arthapatti. 



















CHAPTER VII 


RELEVANCE OF SANSKRIT LITERARY 
THEORIES TO MODERN LITERATURE 


I 

General Observation 

Sanskrit literary theory gives a special status to ‘Rasa’ and 
declares with all emphasis at its command that this ‘Rasa’ 
constitutes the centre of gravity of Poetic Art. The semantic 
spectrum of the expression ‘Rasa’ is extremely wide, and an 
analysis of this extensive semantic spectrum shows that the 
concept of Rasa’ is not merely subjective in character nor 
objective in nature ; but rather it is a combination of sub¬ 
jective and objective components and is capable of being 
employed to signify the sense of ‘Beauty’. 

Literary theoreticians describe ‘Rasa’ as subjective in 
character ; and say that by ‘Rasa’ is referred that mental state 
which is derived from experience of Poetry. This mental 
state, it is asserted, is comprised of Bliss and Bliss alone. The 
experience of the common appreciator indicates that even 
tasting of the Tragic and Disgustful leads to transcendental joy. 
This is so, possibly, because the Bliss which is derived from 
experience of Poetry does not depend on the character of 
the emotion presented or the nature of the subject-matter intro¬ 
duced, but on the self of the appreciator himself. Indian 
tradition believes in the principle that the Finite is the shadow 
of the Infinite,—the truncated is the reflection of the Great 
and the Sublime. The joy that is derived at the time of 
appreciation of poetry, therefore, is the joy associated with the 
Infinite,—the Grand and the Sublime. 

Though Sanskrit literary theory pronounced this truth 
long back, it is only recently that the Western Aesthetics has 
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started a movement claiming that, the pleasure derived from 
appreciation of Poetry does not come from without, but from 
within the self of the experiencer. This is the common ex¬ 
perience of the common man that, on witnessing a beautiful 
scene and on listening to a splendid melody, he enjoys himself 
more than the scenic beauty or the melody of the music. 
This justifies such questions as, ‘how do you enjoy yourself?’ 
rather than ‘how have you enjoyed the scene or the melody ?’ 
The new school emerging in the area of Western Aesthetics, 
thus, has just started asserting that the joy derived from experi¬ 
ence of Poetry is intrinsic to the nature of the experiencer and 
not external toi him. This assertion had been made long back 
by Indian Aesthetics, which proclaimed times without number 
the identity of ‘Rasa’ with the Infinite,—the Grand and the 
Sublime . 1 

Though the modern trends in Western Aesthetics have 
just started projecting the basic truth behind the experience of 
supra-mundane delight at the time of appreciation of Poetry, 
it has not been able to reach that height which had been arrived 
at by Indian Aesthetics. Indian Aesthetics which derives its 
inspiration from the Vedanta and the Saiva systems of Philo¬ 
sophy as also the system of Grammar, naturally, accepts the 
Absolute as unitary in character, and says that the entire crea¬ 
tion is nothing but projection of this Absolute. The Vedanta 
system of Philosophy considers the world as transformation of 
the Absolute : the Saiva system regards the Paramasiva as the 
only real entity, others being merely reflections of this Rea¬ 
lity ; and the system of Grammar considers the Eternal Verbum 
as the only truth expressing itself in both the directions of the 
word and the meaning. The contention of the Vedanta and 
the Saiva systems, as also the School of Grammar that the 
Absolute manifests itself in diverse names and forms, and pro¬ 
jects itself through different creations casts a deep impression 
on the thinkers belonging to the system of Indian Aesthetics, 
and they also declare the Infinite as the only real entity pro¬ 
jecting itself through different expressions in the empirical 
plane. This Philosophy of Indian Aesthetics, which considers 
the Infinite as the only Reality prompts it to arrive at the 
Infinite in its search after the genesis of experience of delight. 
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When this Infinite is arrived at, the riddle is solved, because 
the Infinite always shines in its undimmed splendour and pro- 
foundity of joy. As a matter of fact, Existence, Consciousness 
and Bliss constitute part and parcel of the Infinite, and the 
Sublime cannot exist without Bliss and Consciousness. This link¬ 
age which Indian Aesthetics establishes between transcendental 
Bliss derived from experience of Poetry and the Infinite gives 
a new colour to its theories, and lifts it to a height that is 
incapable of being attained by any other literary theory of 
the World,—the English theory, the Greek theory, the French 
theory and the theories of other traditions. 

It may not be out of place here to present the thoughts of 
Tagore on the concept of Beauty. In his endeavour to find 
out the linkage between the Good and the Beautiful, Tagore 
refers to the statement of Keats that, Truth is Beauty and 
Beauty is Truth, and says that the Indian concept of the God¬ 
dess Sarasvatl also envisages this combination of Truth and 
Beauty. The Upanishad proclaims with all emphasis that the 
entire creation is manifestation of the Sublime and conse¬ 
quently, is full of joy and truth. The entire creation is nothing 
but manifestation of joy associated with the Infinite : beginning 
from the dust under foot to the Sun blazing in the firmament 
there emerge joy and glory, constituting the part and parcel 
of the Infinite,—combination of Truth and Beauty. When the 
man tries to give expression to this joy through employment 
of language, the field for genesis of Poetry is created. When 
truth is arrived at through our sense-organs or through intellect, 
Poetry does not emerge : but when we arrive at the grand 
truth through our emotions and feelings, then certainly the path 
for emergence of Poetry is created. This, however, does not 
mean that there is no scope for employment of intellect in 
Poetry. Poetry is emotion no doubt, but still there is some 
place of creative intellect in it. When the human heart dis¬ 
covers Truth with its feeling and emotions, it tries to give 
eternity to that moment of surpriseful delight and delightful 
surprise through language, music and colour. In this process 
Poetry, Music and Painting are brought into being. Poetry, 
Music and Painting, therefore, belong to the same category of 
Art,—the art of giving expression to the surpriseful delight,— 
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the joy of discovery of the sublime truth constituting a parti 
and parcel of the Infinite. 

Sanskrit reflects the vigour, broadness and the desire to 
discover unity, lying latent in Indian mind and consequently, 
it is not possible to have an idea of Indian mind or Indian cul¬ 
ture without a deep penetration into Sanskrit. Long back in the 
early dawn of human civilisation the Vedas proclaimed—the 
one Absolute stands still in the firmament like a huge tree : 
by this Absolute the entire universe is comprehended. With 
this proclamation, the search carried out by Science, Devotion 
and Affection, all could find their unified goal. So long Science 
had been conducting search in matters and movements out of 
curiosity,—timid devotion had been trying to locate a Sup¬ 
reme God,—and affection had been searching after its locus. 
With the issue of this proclamation in regard to existence of 
One in all entities, the search carried by Science, Devotion and 
Love, all came to an end. The Science realised the truth that 
in the world the one Absolute was to be traced ; tired Devo¬ 
tion could locate its real object, and Affection proclaimed,— 
the Absolute was dearer than children,—dearer than wealth,— 
dearer than all mundane possessions. At that material mo¬ 
ment the truth of the One, the fearlessness granted by One and' 
Bliss constituting part and parcel of that One unified the uni¬ 
verse and clothed it in profound beauty . 2 

Indian culture has been able to trace this One as the com¬ 
mon bond in the midst of diversity,—as profound peace in the 
midst of all strifes and conflicts. When the universe is seen 
in fragments, it appears as ugly : when it is seen in totality, it 
appears an One steeped in fathomless beauty. The One Abso¬ 
lute,—the One above all beings keeps the entire matters and 
situations tied to a common string. It is for this reason that 
even the severest of sorrow gets itself merged'in the concert 
of auspicious music emanating from the universe : it proclaims 
—the One Absolute stands firm in the firmament. Indian tradi¬ 
tion believes that as long as realisation of this Absolute does- 
not dawn in human mind, it does not experience joy or peace : 
it has to move about aimlessly in search after an anchorage. 
When, however, the experience of Bliss associated with this One 
is obtained, the mind experiences surpriseful delight and ex-- 
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claims : ‘I have been able to know that Great and the Sublime, 
living behind darkness’ : T have known that One experiencing 
whom One attains immortality’. The Poetry identified by a 
mind desirous of discovering this One is grand,—the poetical 
paintings carved out by this mind are great: they constitute the 
natural repository of profound enchantment. Thus the power 
of Sanskrit is limitless : its enchantment is everlasting . 3 

An analysis of the literary creations beginning from the 
Vedic period down to the modern times shows that in all these 
creations the artists have tried to discover this One. Even 
those literary artists who have selected modem Indian langua¬ 
ges as their media of expression, have carved out poetical struc¬ 
tures drawing idea from Sanskrit literature and have been able 
to project this desire to know the One have achieved lasting 
fame: their creations have acquired tremendous charm and 
natural enchantment. 

The complete surrender of the dedicated thinker is evident 
in the first specimen of literature—‘Lead us from non-existence 
to existence,—from darkness to light and from death td immorta¬ 
lity. Oh. Self-luminous one ; kindly extend protection with 
thy benign looks;’ This tendency to trace the unified thread of 
goodness makes itself felt in the prayer of the Atharvaveda 
also : ‘Let Firmament grant us fearlessness, let the Sky and 
Heaven grant it, let fearlessness be at our back and in front, 
down and above: may fearlessness come from friends and 
enemies alike, from known and unknown alike and from all 
directions . This common bond of goodness has been referred 
to by the expression ‘Brahma’ in the Upanishads and ‘ISVARA’ 
in the Gita. The observation of the Upanishads that the ‘Uni¬ 
verse is pervaded by the Absolute’ and of the Gita that the 
‘God resides in the heart of hearts of all beings’, thus, has 
been able to retain its enchantment for all time to come. 

The great poet Kalidasa has been able to demonstrate this 
search after One in all his poetic and dramatic creations and 
consequently, his literary creations also have proved themselves 
to be repositories of eternal enchantment. It is because of this 
that the distinction between the lady and the river has vanished 
before his eyes ; and the qualities of the lotus and the moon 
have found a happy habitat in the face of Parvati. The truth 
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is that those poets who have been able to realise this truth that 
all beings are created out of Bliss,—are sustained by Bliss and 
come back to Bliss—have been able to create literary composi¬ 
tions that are marked by profound beauty and endless charm. 

In his attempt to trace the fibre of Indian culture, Tagore 
has pointed out to this special trait of Indian mind in one 
of his famous songs contained in Gitanjali 4 : 

It is here that the ceaseless reverberation of the Grand ‘om r 

Did arise in the hearts of all unifying them : 

It is here that the diverse was consumed in the fire of unity. 

All distinctions lost and one total mind produced. 

Unlock the gate of this sacrificial sanctuary. 

Of that grand worship and contemplation. 

Here everybody is to come with heads subdued. 

At this sea-shore of sublime Indian Humanity. 

The whole of Sanskrit literature reveals the attitude of 
the mind to trace the ‘One’,—the propensity of the heart to 
discover the Absolute and to search after the common bond of 
Goodness and Greatness. Sanskrit literary artists believe in 
the principle that Bliss resides in the Great and the Sublime and 
consequently, their modality has been to dedicate themselves 
to the Infinite and the Great. 

Summing up this attitude of the Indian mind Tagore says . 

Unite with all and untie this Knot (of small ego) ! 

Intersperse all acts with thy tranquil music ! 

Keep my mind unflickeming in thy lotus-feet !! 5 


II 

Poet & Poetic Process 

Indian Aesthetics conceives of the Poet as a person in 
whom the faculty of realising the truth and the faculty of giving 
expression to the truth realised combine. In the literary artist,. 
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it asserts, the capacity of seeing the poetic truth and the capa¬ 
city of constructing the poetic image find a happy home, as a 
result of which it becomes possible for him to carve out the 
poetical painting competent to give expression to the cherished 
emotive content. This description of the literary artist, as 
given by Indian Aesthetics puts great emphasis on the Faculty 
of Imagination, since Imagination plays a significant role not 
only in the matter of identifying the ‘Poetic truth’, but in the 
sphere of finding out the ‘poetical painting’ also. Imagination, 
as a matter of fact, presents ever-new corruscations of ideas 
before the poet and enables him to see all things, as steeped 
in profound beauty : it is for this reason that the literary artist 
becomes able to present even ordinary things as resplendent in 
a new light,—as a splendidly charming category, endowed 
with the power of generating supra-normal delight . 0 

It is significant that Indian Aesthetics extends recognition 
to two types of Imagination : one belonging to the literary artist 
and the other belonging to the appreciative reader,—the ideal 
reader, to whom alone the specimen of literary art is addressed. 
In describing the role of Imagination in the process of creation 
of Poetry, Mammata states that this constitutes the germ of 
Poetry ; without it Poetry is not produced ; and if at all it is 
produced, it makes the Poetry ludicrous and instead of causing 
an enchantment for the document produced creates a definite 
dis-enchantment for it. In giving a detailed analysis of the 
part played by Imagination, Rajasekhara states that this faculty 
enables the creative artist to locate the emotion intended to 
be expressed, and at the same time presents words and mean¬ 
ings, metres and figures, styles and dictions suitable for giving 
expression to the emotion identified. This means that the Faculty 
of Imagination identifies emotions and at the same time carves 
out the image competent to give expression to the particular 
emotion. 

Imagination, therefore, is of supreme importance in the 
process of creation of Poetry, which, according to the Indian 
Aesthetics, is capable of being analysed into three or four dis¬ 
tinct stages. In his attempt to draw the line of demarcation 
between such poetic categories as the Guna, the Alamkara and 
the Laksana, Abhinavagupta speaks of three different activi- 
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ties on the part of the Poet’s faculty of Imagination. He pro¬ 
ceeds to say that, the Poetic Imagination takes recourse to 
three activities or vibrations at three different stages and when 
poetic process passes through all these three stages, then and 
then alone finished Literary Art is carved out. In the very 
first phase of poetic process, Imagination identifies the emo¬ 
tion intended to be presented in the document of literary art 
and its corresponding quality, which is technically known as 
Guna in the terminology of Indian Aesthetics. In the second 
stage, this faculty introduces poetic figures, technically 
known as Alamkaras, as a result of which these poetic figures 
become organically related to the Art of Poetry itself. These 
poetic figures that are improvised at the second stage of poetic 
process bring themselves into organic relation with the Poetic 
Art, as a result of which, they become part and parcel of 
the poetic tissue. It is with reference to these poetic figures 
that Anandavardhana declares that these alone are intrinsic to 
the Poetic Art, being spontaneous in character. At the third 
stage of poetic process, Abhinavagupta asserts, the actual body 
of Poetry, consisting of the expression and the content is 
created. The charmingness of the body of poetry, which is 
the effect of the third vibration of Imagination is implanted by 
the factor, known as the Laksana. The Guna, therefore, ori¬ 
ginates at the first stage of poetic process ;—Alamkara at the 
second stage and the Laksana at the third and final stage . 7 

All these show the fundamental role of Imagination in 
genesis of Poetry. Imagination enables the literary artist to 
locate the emotive content : it enables him further to identify 
the quality, the poetic figure, the characteristics, and above all 
the poetic texture itself,—the appropriate texture, which alone 
is in a position to give expression to the particular emotive 
content. 

It is to be understood in this connection that when Indian 
Aesthetics speaks of Imagination as the factor responsible for 
locating the emotive content, it does not refer to the ‘brute 
emotion’ of the literary artist, but rather to the ‘impersonal 
emotion’ expressed by him at the time of creation of Poetry. 
Sanskrit Poetics is very particular in drawing the line of demar¬ 
cation between ‘brute emotion’ expressed by the poet in his 
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capacity as an ordinary man and ‘idealised emotion’ as expres¬ 
sed by the literary artist throughout the operation of the crea¬ 
tive process. When Valmlki, the first creative artist experienced 
grief on hearing the pitiful lamentations of the she-quail, he 
experienced ordinary grief ; but when he contemplated on this 
grief, it was transmuted to tragic emotion and while coming 
out in the external world of existence assumed the shape of 
the great Epic,—the Ramayana. The sage Valmlki approach¬ 
ing the river for a bath, thus, experienced ordinary grief ; the 
literary artist Valmlki experienced the grand and sublime tragic. 
It is not without reason, therefore, that the tragic emotion 
manifests itself in different forms in the entire movement of 
the plot of the Epic,—sometimes through the lamentations of 
the blind sage,—sometimes through the bewailings of the old 
king Dasaratha,—sometimes through the tears of Slta, as she 
is carried out forcibly by Ravana,—sometimes through the cries 
of Rama and Laksmana,—sometimes through the lamentations 
of the spouses of Ravana and so on and so on. The tragic, 
as a matter of fact, pervades the entire atmosphere of the Rama¬ 
yana. In drawing this line of demarcation between the feeling 
of the mind, which experiences and the feeling of the mind 
which creates, Anandavardhana says that, had Valmlki experien¬ 
ced only ordinary grief, it would not have been possible for 
him to carve out such magnificient poetical paintings, as are 
contained in the Ramayana. When a man is over-powered with 
grief, he certainly is not in a position to construct a composition 
worth the name, what to speak of a shining poetical painting. It 
is not without reason, therefore, that the eminent literary citic, 
T. S. Eliot says : “It it not in his personal emotion, the emotion 
provoked by particular event in his life, that the poet is in any 
way remarkable or interesting. . . .the business of the poet is not 
to find new emotions ; but to use the ordinary ones, and in 
working them up into Poetry, to express feelings which are not 

in actual fact emotions at all.Poetry is not a turning 

loose of emotion, but an escape from emotion”. And this 
‘escape’ to which T. S. Eliot refers cannot come about except 
through poetic process and the creative emotion and in the 
very act of creating. The faculty of Imagination thus, enables 
the creative artist to escape from his personal emotion and 
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experience a transmuted elevated feeling, as a result of which 
it becomes possible for him to construct poetical paintings 
resplendent in their own light. 

It may not be out of place to mention here that Modern 
Psychology draws the line of distinction between the drive or the 
‘crude emotion’ on the one hand and ‘transformed emotion’ on 
the other. The drive, it is asserted, is the tendency to action, 
which is aroused by a need as its complementary art expression. 
Woodworth points out that habits may become drives and the 
quality of the habit will depend upon the culture of the indivi¬ 
dual and the society in which he lives. The permanent feel¬ 
ing, as contemplated in Sanskrit Aesthetics, therefore, is capable 
of being equated with the stable feeling,—the profound trans¬ 
formation of the crude primitive equipment through a marvellous 
socio-economic process : this is to be distinguished definitely 
from the ‘brute emotion,’—the ‘crude primitive quipment’ in 
the terminology of Modern Psychology. The Sthayibhava is 
not activated emotion, but the abiding sentiment which can 
develop into emotion when confronted by appropriate stimuli . 8 

In explaining the concept of ‘Beauty’ and the role of 
Imagination in inducting beauty to the document of literary 
art, Sanskrit Poetics with all emphasis at its command, asserts 
that, charmingness is inducted by the action of the artist,— 
the mind of the creator,—or to say more precisely, by poetic 
process itself. This poetic process is technically known as 
“Kavi-vyapara’ in the language of Indian Aesthetics. It is 
curious to note that the Indian mind does not admit 
the distinction between ‘beautiful’ and ‘ugly’; and pro¬ 
claims that there cannot be any such thing as ugly in life.. 
The latent idea is that when an art-form is given to the ugly, 
it becomes transformed into the most beautiful. When Sans¬ 
krit Poetics refers to this power of the poet and Poetry to 
unite under its light yoke the irreconciliable,—to transform 
the deformed into the most beautiful, it certainly refers to 
the supreme power of the literary artist and the Art itself. 
This theory in regard to Kavi-vyapara of Sanskrit Poetics is 
exactly equivalent to the theory of Action of Mind of 
Modem Aesthetics, as is evident from the proposition of Ad¬ 
dison, who writes : ‘Anything that is disagreeable when 
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looked upon pleases us in an apt description. Here, there¬ 
fore, we must enquire a new principle of pleasure which is 
nothing else but the Action of the Mind, which compares 

the ideas that arise from words with the ideas that arise from 
the objects themselves. For this reason, therefore, the descrip¬ 
tion of a dunghill is pleasing to the Imagination if the image 
is represented to our mind by suitable expressions”. 

In his attempt to draw the line of demarcation between 
the ugly and the beautiful, Tagore formulates a new principle, 
resting his findings on the speculations of the Upanishads. 
Tagore says that, when the help of the external sense-organs 
is taken to distinguish the beautiful from the ugly, the gap 
between the two categories seems to be too vast : when assis¬ 
tance of the mind and the intellect is sought in addition to 
that of the sense-organ, the gap remains, but it becomes 

shortened to a great extent. Finally, when the assistance of 

the sense of goodness is taken, and the sense of goodness is 
commissioned to help the external sense-organ and the inter¬ 
nal intellect, the distinction between the beautiful and the 

ugly vanishes and the whole universe appears as steeped in 
beauty. By ‘sense of goodness’ Tagore certainly refers to the 
concept that the world is sustained by a single string of the good 
and the beautiful,—the Infinite. It is because of this that 
though surrounded by streams of grief and trials and tribula¬ 
tions, sorrows and strifes, the mind becomes able to appre¬ 
ciate the charmingness of the shining sun, the round ocean, 
the blue sky and the gliding moon. 

It is this eternal chord of the Infinite because of which 
even the severest of sorrow gets itself merged in the splendid 
concert emanating from the sights and sounds of nature,— 
the passions and actions of humanity. Resting his thesis on 
the Upanisadic Theories, Tagore indentifies this eternal crav¬ 
ing of the mind for the Infinite, and says that when this 
Infinite is taken into account, and the whole universe is seen 
as the seat of the Infinite and the Grand,—the ‘Beautiful’ and 
the ‘Blissful’, the distinction between the beautiful and the 
ugly vanishes. This approach of Tagore is definitely a confi¬ 
dent approach, backed by the authority of the Upanishad, and 
confirmed times without number by the Gita and subsequent 
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systems of Philosophy propounded by great thinkers of this 
great land. In the Gita the Supreme Being in his attempt to 
inspire Arjuna proclaims : “Whatever is Sublime, Good, Aus¬ 
picious, Mighty in the universe, understand that it exists as 
great and grand due to my splendour”. It is evident that the 
Infinite affirms with all emphasis at its command that what¬ 
ever is sublime and great is a manifestation of His power,—a 
fraction of His splendour. The Gita thus describes Beauty as 
an objective property of the work of Art,—of the thing that 
is accepted as the beautiful . 9 


Ill 

Beauty and Imagination 

This takes the reader to a vexed question which repea¬ 
tedly crops up in Aesthetic Theory,—the question as to whe¬ 
ther or not Beauty is an objective quality. Since the concept 
of Beauty is to be equated with the quality of mental transfer, 
the issue naturally is whether the capacity to cause this men¬ 
tal transfer exists in the work of Art around. In its attempt 
to furnish a solution to this problem, Sanskrit Poetics says 
that Beauty is an objective property of the work of Art, but 
at the same time certain subjective instruments are necessary 
in order to appreciate it and to share the experience of the 
artist, who keeps himself cognisable in the object of Art. The 
object of Art is a beautiful and permanent record of an 
experience, because it could yield back the corresponding ex¬ 
perience, which is an emotional one to another man of sensi¬ 
bility, remaining more or less constant to all sensitive appre- 
ciators, just as the scientific datum remains constant for all 
observers. But in order to enable the specimen of Art to 
create aesthetic experience in the mind of the reader, what 
is necessary is high sensitivity, which is the only instrument 
with the help of which an object of Art is to be approached. 
This sensitivity varies from individual to individual ; but there 
is basic identity of the man’s nature between individuals : it 
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is always possible for all readers possessed of this sensitivity 
to experience as objective truth the emotion of the artist: 
inducted in a specimen of Art. Sanskrit Poetics, thus ex¬ 
pounds the proposition that, Beauty is an objective property 
of Poetry and that, this property is donated in the document 
of Literary Art by Kavivyapara or action of the mind of the 
poet. It, at the same time, says that Beauty is a subjective 
concept, inasmuch as, transplantation of emotion in the mind 
of the experiencer depends on a high-level sensitivity lying 
a cnt m him. The proof of the enchantment of the objective 
truth of Rasa lies in its fascinating experience by the reader • 
but the reader should be one of like heart with the poet.’ 

he objective truth of Beauty is witnessed by the identity of 
the reaction and experience of all sensitive minds. 

Indian attitude is marked by a tendency to effect har¬ 
mony between conflicting views and theories. Betraying the 
profound influence exhibited by this peculiar Indian attitude, 
Sanskrit Poetics tries to reconcile the concepts of ‘objective 
science and ‘subjective art’ also in the realm of Art, and 
declares that all distinctions between ‘objective science’ and 
subjective art’ is practically invalid. It, is, therefore, useless 
to raise the vexed question as to whether Beauty is subjec¬ 
tive or objective in the realm of Art. 

AH these take the critic to the doorway of the funda¬ 
mental doctrine that, Poetry is the art of employment of ex¬ 
pression for the purpose of transplanting the unique experience 
of the artist into the mind of the refined reader. The objec¬ 
tive property of Poetry is donated by ‘Kavivyapara’ : the 
subjective part is taken care of by the sensitivity of the re¬ 
fined reader. It is not without reason, therefore, that Sans¬ 
krit literary theories refer to both the poet and the critic as 
constituting the essence of Poetry jointly. It is said that the 
circuit of Poetry cannot complete itself without either,—the 
artist and the appreciator. Modem literary theory, also, de¬ 
fines Poetry in a similar manner, and expounds the Theory 
m regard to Poetic Circuit for proper understanding of the 
process of yielding back of the Poet’s experience to another 
similarly delightful experience in the mind of the appreciator 
Once Poetry is conceived of as a process of employ- 
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ment of expression for the purpose of transplantation of ex¬ 
perience from one mind to another, the question of admitting 
the two parties, necessary for this transplantation, the Liter¬ 
ary Artist, who transfers his experience and the refined reader, 
in whose mind the Art Symbol is transferred back into ano¬ 
ther experience naturally raises its head. Sanskrit literary 
theory employs the term ‘Kavi’ to signify the Literary Artist, 
who is described by Abhinavagupta as an Artist competent 
to create Poetry, full of charmingness and clarity through 
exuberance of emotion generated in his mind. Mammata, 
of later date maintains that the creative genius constitutes 
the causal factor of Literary Art, and in defining creative 
genius or Imagination says that, it constitutes the germ of 
p oetr y •—without it Poetry is not produced, and if produced 
by force, makes the creation an object of ridicule. Bhattatauta 
speaks of the greatness of the Literary Artist, who is called 
a poet and a seer : a Kavi, he says, is one who combines 
in him the power of realising the truth and the power o 
describing the truth visualised. Poetry, thus, is not merely a 
literary composition: it is truth objectified through poetic 
tissue. The Doctrine of Sanskrit Literary Theoretician, thus, 
considers the poet as one possessed of genuine Rasa, seen 
through a rare capacity of having the most sensitive experi¬ 
ence as also of the power of making an objective represen¬ 
tation,—creating an Art-Symbol, which typifies the central feel¬ 
ing _the centre of gravity of the Poetic Art. 

While Imagination is an essential requirement for the 
Literary Artist, it is equally an essential requirement for t e 
refined reader, to signify whom the technical term Sahrdaya 
is employed in Sanskrit Poetics. While creative genius of Ima¬ 
gination belonging to the Poet presents words and meanings, 
metres and figures suitable for production of Art-Symbol 
before the Poet, Imagination, belonging to the refined ap- 
preciator enables him to identify himself easily with the 
characters and situations presented in Poetry and share the 
feelings of the Poet. The Aesthetic emotion gets transplanted 
into the refined reader only when the Art-Symbol of this 
emotion effects an ideal rewakening of it in him. The Sahrdaya 
of Indian Aesthetics is one who gets himself acquainted wit 
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the literary creations of all master minds, as a result of 
which, whose mind becomes full of responsiveness to the 
events and characters presented in Poetry, consequential upon 
which there occurs an identification of his experience of 
Aesthetic emotion with that of the artist himself. In describ¬ 
ing the different stages in the process of this unique transplan¬ 
tation, Abhinavagupta says that, the sensibility of the respon¬ 
sive reader first becomes atuned to the emotional situation 
portryed : it then identifies itself with the portrayal. It is 
only when this identification is there that, the experience of 
the Aesthetic Emotion becomes a reality. Identification, it is 
asserted, is necessary for attainment of Aesthetic experience. 
The reader or the spectator has to observe the feeling as 
being inducted into his own self in order to enjoy it. 

It is interesting to note that Sanskrit literary theory is 
not the only Theory to emphasise the part played by the 
refined appreciator in completion of ‘Poetic Circuit’. Butcher, 
the famous commentator of Aristotle envisages the existence 
of an ideal reader or spectator to whom all specimen of 
Literary Art appeals ; without this ideal connoisseur, he says, 
Poetry does not achieve its fulfilment, because the poetic cir¬ 
cuit is left incomplete. The noted critic, C. Day Lewis, agrees 
with the views that the sensitive reader is of like heart with 
the Poet, so much so that the feeling experienced by the 
Poet are experienced in the same manner by the connoisseur. 
Virginia Wolf similarly advises : “Do not dictate the Poet. 
Try to be one with him. Be a fellow-worker and acomplice.” 
It is not without reason, therefore, that Abercrombie, while 
describing Poetry says that, along with the experience trans¬ 
planted into the mind of the refined appreciator, the moment 
also in which the unique experience had been derived by the 
Literary Artist is re-created in his mind, as a result of which 
there happens complete identification of the connoisseur with 
the artist. The objective of Poetry, which is nothing but an 
Art-Symbol, thus, is not to communicate the stuff of experi¬ 
ence, but to re-create the moment in which the unique ex¬ 
perience is derived and finally to effect transportation of the 
splendid experience itself into the mind of connoisseur. Ima¬ 
gination, belonging to the refined reader, thus, plays a vital 
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role in the process of completion of ‘Poetic Circuit’ : it enables 
he appreciator to transfer back the Art-Symbol into a corres- 
pcmdkig 1 experience in his mind. There is sufficient iust^ahan, 
therefore in the assertion of Baudelaire that ni .' 

Ihere is 1 iacnna, which is completed by the Imagt:natron of the 

“^Imagination consequently plays a vital role both in the 
procesroTcreation of Poetry, as also in that of rts apprecta- 
Son; without it the Ait-Symbol is not produced nor r 
transformed into corresponding experience in t e mi 
receptive^ reader. When Sanskrit literary theory defines, the 
Poet Ts one endowed with the power of realisms the Tra h 

and the power of making objective presentatton of the Tru^ 

realised it takes note of the capacity of the * 
the noetic truth,—the truth which is in a position to condu 
IS to the gateway of the Good through the shady avenue 
rffte beautiful: when it describes the Poet as one competen 
to make objective presentation, it certainly tries 
the power of the Artist to create an Art-Symbol. The clarib 
tion given by Susanne Langer, one of the most note cn ic 
the present century of the Art-Symbol deserves —•» » 
this connection. This noted critic maintains that, the At y 
““Sand no, an actual object, and in rts capacity as 
a virtual object this symbol establishes rts habitat at a d - 
tance from nature. But this does not mean that the , 
Symbol is an unreal entity and is a sheer figment of .map- 
nation. The fact that works of Art float in a spac 
cause world of their creation does not necessan y Slg “ 
thev have no connection with life and reali y. 
creativity^ a par, of life and reality, and this new order ts 
its creation There is sufficient substance, therefore, in 
claim tad by Tagore that, •VfeOf compos^ flte Ramayana 
before Rama was actually bom and that Ram 
imaghiabon of Valmlki was more profound and true than that 
oTTs monarch in the city of Ayodhya There ts. equal u - 
tance in the claim that the grand world-v.cw nu lKd btl 
the inward eye of Vyasa and Safi,aya when the)- w«ei con 
templating in silence far away from f '^‘ 10 Ot ‘ hS 

bloody fight between the Kauravas and the Pandavas. 
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The assertion of Susanne Langer that the Art-Symbol is 
a virtual and not an actual object reminds the curious reader 
of the statement made by the Philosophy of Grammar that 
word-meanings have Active rather than factive existence : but 
that these fictions do have connections with life and reality, 
and consequently, they cannot be ruled out as purely intellec¬ 
tual abstractions. Resting his Theory possibly on this specu¬ 
lation of the Philosophy of Grammar, Anandavardhana states 
that, the Poet excels the supreme creator in all respects, inas¬ 
much, as, while the creation of the supreme creator is regu¬ 
lated by laws of nature, these laws do not control the realm 
of Art, envisaged by the creative genius of the Literary Artist. 
The realm of Art is removed from ordinary world of ex¬ 
perience, but, nevertheless, it is more significant and profound 
than the world which is experienced daily by man. And this 
is so, because aesthetic creativity is very much an expression 
of life and reality like any other act leading to evolution of 
human mind. 

Sanskrit literary theory, thus, presents certain significant 
truths in regard to the Poet and Poetic Process, Imagination 
and Poetic Circuit, and these truths have found expression 
in new forms and have been emphasised in Western Literary 
Theory also. The reason is that the truths presented by Indian 
Aesthetics are eternal in character : they are applicable to all 
forms and expressions of literature, ancient and modern, old 
and new. The relevance of Sanskrit literary theories to 
modem literature, therefore, is astounding. 


IV 

Doctrine of Suggestion 

Though the germs of the doctrine of Dhvani manifest 
themselves in the speculations of earlier theoreticians, Ananda¬ 
vardhana is the first literary critic to give a full-bodied from 
to the concept and to enunciate a new principle of literary 
evaluation absorbing the concepts propounded by earlier theo- 
31(b) 
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reticians. Anandavardhana declares Dhvani or the symbolic 
content as the essence of Poetic Creation and hastens to ob¬ 
serve that the best specimen of Poetic Art does not keep 
itself confined within the narrow limits imposed by the expres¬ 
sion and the expressed ; it transcends this limit and hints to¬ 
wards the symbolic content, which proves itself as one of 
inexplicable charm. 

In his endeavour to establish the doctrine of Suggestion 
on a solid foundation, Anandavardhana refers to the view¬ 
points of the opponents, some of whom try to comprehend 
Suggestion under Denotation,—some of whom like to equate 
Suggestion with Indication and Inference,—and some of whom 
describe it as lying beyond the comprehension of words. After 
demolishing the animadversions of these opponents, Ananda¬ 
vardhana establishes his contention that Suggestion as a con¬ 
cept is a profound verity,—that it raises into comprehension 
the inexplicably charming Implicit, which constitutes the centre 
of gravity of all Poetic Art. The term ‘Dhvani’ employed by 
Anandavardhana and other theoreticians signify a number 
of meanings : it refers to the suggestive unit : it signifies the 
sense of the symbolic content: it presents the meaning of the 
function of Suggestion, and at the same time, it refers to the 
whole specimen of Poetic Art, comprised of the suggested 
meaning, the suggestive unit and the function of Suggestion. 
Abhinavagupta, a brilliant exponent of Anandavardhana makes 
this point clear, and in his eagerness to show that the Doc¬ 
trine of Suggestion is backed by the authority of the Science 
of Language demonstrates the fact that in arriving at the 
four concepts of Dhvani, Sanskrit literary theory has taken 
cue from the Science of Language itself. 

Sanskrit literary theory attaches profound importance to 
the Function of Suggestion, because though this function ini¬ 
tially starts from facts and figures, at the ultimate level it 
reaches the stage of ‘Rasa’, when the self gets itself merged 
in the profound Bliss of the Infinite. And Sanskrit theory be¬ 
lieves that no Poetry worth the name can develop and place 
itself on solid foundation unless it gives a hint at the Infinite, 
and serves as the bridge between the Small and the Sublime, 
the Finite and the Infinite 
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It is not without reason, therefore, that, Anandavardhana 
speaks of three types of suggested content : the suggested fact, 
the suggested figure and the suggested emotional mood. In his 
attempt to show that the suggested differs from the expressed 
in all its varieties, Anandavardhana cites a number of illus¬ 
trations to demonstrate the distinction of the suggested fact 
from the expressed fact, and that of the suggested figure 
from the expressed one. The Function of Suggestion, Ananda¬ 
vardhana states, has got an effulgence of its own, and the 
moment a concept is touched by it, it aquires tremendous 
charm and surpasses all other poetical elements in point of 
strikingness. It is because of this magic which the Function 
of Suggestion possesses that the most deformed is transformed 
into the most beautiful in Poetry,—the fathomless grief is 
transformed into supra-mundane delight and moments of horror 
are converted into moments of sane and wholesome pleasure. 
When Shelley exclaims about Poetry and says : “Poetry turns 
all things to loveliness ; it exults the beauty of that which is 
most beautiful, and it adds beauty to that which is most 
deformed ; it marries exultation and horror, grief and pleasure, 
eternity and change : it subdues to union under its light yoke 
all irreconcilable things”,—he possibly refers to this great 
power of the Function of Suggestion. 

Continuing his argument, Anandavardhana states that 
though the symbolic content expresses itself in three forms, 
it is the suggested emotional mood which is of real significance : 
it constitutes the centre of gravity of Poetic Art,—the be-all 
and end-all of poetic process ; it is, at this ‘Rasa’ that the 
endeavour of poet and the appreciator culminates. The sug¬ 
gested fact and figure, therefore, are not ends in themselves : 
they provide means only to the ultimate end which is furnished 
by ‘Rasa’ of paramount significance. It has already been 
pointed out that ‘Rasa’ refers to a state of beatitude, which is 
experienced at the time of carving out of poetical paintings 
by the literary artist and appreciation of Poetry by the con¬ 
noisseur of aesthetic sensibility. As a matter of fact, the 
whole basis of the Art of Literature is that the emotions and 
feelings directly excited by words and meanings should aptly 
intensify our emotions and feelings arising from contemplation 
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of the meaning. When emotions and feelings lying latent in. 
the mind of the appreciator are called into play, as a result, 
of which he experiences his oneness with the literary artist and 
humanity at large, it is said that ‘Rasa’ has blossomed itself 
in its full splendour, enchanting the minds of all appreciators. 
Sanskrit Poetics, thus, expounds the principle of evocation of 
emotions and feelings by words and meanings acting con¬ 
jointly, and not by words alone nor by meanings of themselves.. 
There is profound justification, therefore, for the affirmation 
made by Sanskrit Poetics that while feeling is the soul of 
Poetry, sound and sense together form its body : the concept 
of this parity of the two implies that sound and sense both 
arouse nuances of feeling. It is this emphasis on sound made 
by Sanskrit literary theory that makes the Art of Poetry a 
close associate of the Art of Music. It is for this reason 
that Sanskrit Theory declares Poetry and Music as constituting 
the two essential limbs of the Goddess of Learning. 

In elaborating the definition and classification of Dhvani, 
Anandavardhana has referred to two categories,—the category 
in which the suggested content manifests itself perceptively, 
and that in which this content reveals itself imperceptively. 
Accordingly, the former is called ‘Dhvani’ of perceptible pro¬ 
cess’ and the latter ‘of imperceptible one’. Anandavardhana 
connects this two-fold classification of Dhvani with three-fold 
classification of suggested content into the suggested fact, 
the suggested figure and the suggested emotional mood, and 
says that, while the case of suggested fact and figure come* 
under the category of ‘Dhvani of perceptible process’, the 
case of suggested emotional mood, which is declared as consti¬ 
tuting Dhvani par excellence is comprehended under the cate¬ 
gory of ‘Dhvani of imperceptible process’. This linking of 
the three-fold classification of the symbolic content with the 
two-fold classification of ‘Dhvani’ comes to show the excellence 
of the suggested emotional mood, that is ‘Rasa’ over the 
other two-categories of symbolic content,—namely, the sug¬ 
gested fact and suggested figure. 

Anandavardhana expounds the proposition that the expres¬ 
sed content is cognised first and the suggested is compre¬ 
hended next, and consequently there exists a sequence between* 
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the understanding of the literal and the understanding of the 
symbolic. It is only that this sequence is perceptible in 
Dhvani of perceptible process, while it is not traceable in 
Dhvani of imperceptible variety. Anandavardhana further 
declares that in the intellect of the connoisseur the literal 
remains mixed up with the symbolic, as a result of which, the 
two conjointly constitute the content of a unified contempla¬ 
tion leading to disinterested bliss. It is only the man initiated 
into the hieroglyphics of Poetry, who is in a position to catch 
the distinction between the literal and the symbolic, and to 
know that a particular literal content appears as profoundly 
charming, because it is in a position to reveal the symbolic 
content of paramount beauty. The charmingness of the literal 
content thus lies in its capacity to raise into comprehension 
the symbolic content of profound beauty. 

Mahimabhatta takes cue from these observations, parti¬ 
cularly the one relating to the sequence between the literal 
and the symbolic, and hastens to present a number of argu¬ 
ments in order to demolish the Doctrine of Suggestion and to 
show that Inference comprehends the concept of ‘Dhvani’. 
Later Dhvani Theoreticians present a number of counter-argu¬ 
ments to show that the process of Inference-Cum-Reasoning 
is not in a position to comprehend the concept of ‘Dhvani’, 
which is regulated only by the logic of emotion. The contro¬ 
versy between Inference and Suggestion, as introduced in the 
works of ‘Dhvani’ theorists is capable of being explained in 
terms of the controversy between Intellect and Emotion, as 
projected by Croche in his magnum opus ‘Aesthetics’. In 
projecting this eternal controversy Croche affairms that in the 
realm of Art, the main objective of which is to create and 
project Beauty and present it in its innumerable varieties, in¬ 
tellect has little role to play, and that it becomes necessary 
to take the help of emotion to appreciate Beauty in its myriad 
categories. It is not the intention of Croche to deny that 
inferential process ever takes place in comprehension of 
Beauty . it is only to establish that intuition has a significant 
role in the process of appreciation of Beauty. Similarly the 
Dhvani Theorist proclaims that inferential process does operate 
*t° some extent in the area of appreciation of Poetry, but it 
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is the emotion or intuitive process which plays a vital role- 
in the area of poetic experience. 

The major argument employed by the Dhvani Theorists 
to controvert the argument of the champions of Inference is 
that the understanding of the symbolic content does not fol¬ 
low the understanding of the literal alone, but that the func¬ 
tion of suggestion is triggered into action by the sound, the* 
literal, the letter, the compound, the metre, as also the musical 
power of the expression employed. The Dhvani Theorists 
thus do not rely solely on the literal sense for suggestive evo¬ 
cation, nor do they rely solely on the word as a phonetic 
entity possessed of musical sound for manifestation of the 
symbolic content. Anandavardhana does not deny the nor¬ 
mal powers of language, and their utility in Poetry. Langu¬ 
age, he asserts, signifies its normal content, at the initial stage, 
but soon this power is transcended, and words start signifying 
meanings other than the normal ones allotted to them. The 
Dhvani theorists, thus, approve the normal use of language, 
and this, as a matter of fact proves to be one of the strongest 
points in favour of the Dhvani Theory in contra-distinction to 
Symbolists’ Movement in the area of Western Aesthetics. Paul 
Valery notices the great demand made by the poet on language, 
and suggests that the poet should employ a special type of 
language in his attempt to carve out poetical paintings, because 
the ordinary language is not suited to evocation of emotion. 
Stephen Mallarme, the father of French Symbolism, who 
had been trying hard to maintain the integrity of his Art by 
keeping faith with his intuition declared that, in order to 
remain faithful to the inner language of form, the poet must 
invent words and create images ; he must mishandle and stretch 
the meaning of words. The strange words employed by the 
Poet are to be accepted without questioning, but always with 
fresh recognition. 

In sharp contra-distinction to the French Symbolists, the 
Dhvani Theorists understand the danger of employment of 
private language and realise the fact that with employment of 
private language, Poetry is sure to loose its power of com¬ 
munication. The merit of the Dhvani Theorists lies in the 
fact that though they invested Poetry with incantational power, 
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they strongly resisted a regression to magical concept. The 
expressions employed in Poetry signify their normal meanings, 
but due to action of the mind of the poet they soon acquire 
the evocative power, as a result of which the ordinary limits 
of language are transcended and a new meaning is hinted at. 
In the matter of this evocation of the new meaning, the words 
and meanings, the metres and figures, the sound and musical 
power, all have their role to play. It is also asserted that 
the symbolic is incapable of being comprehended by those who 
know Grammar and Lexicon, but is located only by men of 
taste and literary understanding, who know the Science of 
Poetry. It is the province of the appreciative connoisseur, who 
is expert in discerning through the intrinsic texture of veiled 
words and sounds and capable of locating and identifying 
himself with the aesthetic emotion that stays behind the poetic 
tissue. 

Mahimabhatta thinks that, only the meaning of the word 
is relevant in the process of evocation of emotion, and the 
word as a separate entity has no role to play in this process. 
This is the safest position for him, for if a direct power is 
conceded to the word as a distinct entity, the case for Infer¬ 
ence becomes weakened. It is here that the Dhvani Theorist 
takes the wind out of the sail of Inference, and says that 
emotions and feelings are directly excited by words also,— 
by the musical power lying latent in them, apart from the 
expressed meaning. Anandavardhana, as a matter of fact, 
refers not only to this intrinsic suggestive quality of words, 
but also to their capacity to raise into comprehension different 
types of implicit due to their position. He further proclaims 
that, while certain categories of sounds are favourable to reve¬ 
lation of certain sentiments, others are detrimental to the 
evocation of these emotions. 

The stand taken by Sanskrit Poetics on the issue of 
musical power and evocative power of language is thus clear. 
It proclaims that poetical paintings are to be carved out through 
employment of ordinary language which are to be employed 
in their ordinary meanings ; but language is to be surcharged 
with suggestive power in such a way that, it can soon trans¬ 
cend its ordinary limits and cause evocation of emotion of 
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profound intensity. In causing this evocation of emotion the 
help of expressed meaning alone is not to be taken : the 
musical power of words is to be utilised to a great extent. 
Sanskrit Poetics thus betrays its fascination for music, but, at 
the same time, it says that the poet cannot ignore the deno- 
tational meaning of words : he is required to work with the 
help of the explicit sense, as also the sensuous quality of sounds. 
The suggested meaning is the third dimensional meaning, which 
is an overtone of the expressed and not a total cancellation 
of it. It is interesting to note that though the French theory 
of Symbolism has close affinities with the Doctrine of Sug¬ 
gestion of the Dhvani Theorists on a number of issues, it 
differs from the latter on two major issues,—on the nature 
of the language to be employed in Poetry, and on the effect 
of music associated with language. Stephen firmly believes 
in the suggestive power of Poetry, and declares that, higher 
realities can be expressed only through the medium of musical 
verse. He envisages a new category of language for Poetry. 
With this language, he sets out to translate his inner visions 
that have nothing to do with logic, but constitute an action 
of superior reality. Anandavardhana does not envisage crea¬ 
tion of a new category of language : he says that, the best 
specimen of Poetic Art can be created through employment 
of the ordinary language : the only thing is that it is to be 
handled with great care by the poet gifted with the power to 
realise the truth and give an objective description of the truth 
realised. The familiar functions of language like Denotation, 
Indication etc. are to be utilised ; but they have to be handled 
properly in order to enable the reader to have a glimpse of 
the Infinite. Nevertheless, the poet’s instrument for such 
evocation is still the word. The word and the meaning thus 
conjointly raise into comprehension the symbolic content of 
profound beauty. This is why T. S. Eliot also does not 
accept Mallarme’s claim of the identity of Poetry and Music. 
He realises the basic principle that sense cannot be sacrified 
to sound nor can sound to sense. While recognising the 
importance of Suggestion, he exclaims that suggestiveness of 
Poetry is the aura around a bright clear centre ; but one can- 
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V 

The Doctrine of Aesthetic Experience 

Though Anandavardhana declares the suggested content as 
constituting the soul of Poetic Creation, he halens at the same 
time to say that, the centre of gravity of Poetic Art is repre¬ 
sented by suggested emotion alone, and neither by the sugges¬ 
ted fact nor by the suggested figure. Abhinavagupta, the learned 
commentator of Anandavardhana clarifies this position of his 
great master, and categorically affirms that, the soul of Poetry 
is represented by suggested emotion and that, as the suggested 
facts and figures excel the expressed facts and figures in'point 
of strikingness, they are referred to as the soul of Poetry. 
Continuing this argument, Abhinavagupta says that, the sug- 
gested facts and figures are not ends in themselves : but rather 
they constitute means to the ultimate goal, which is represented 
by attainment of Aesthetic Experience. This Aesthetic Experi¬ 
ence is technically signified by the term ‘Rasa’ which has got 
an extensive semantic spectrum in Sanskrit literature and lite¬ 
rary theory. Sanskrit Theoery asserts that ‘Rasa’ belongs to 
the creative artist,-the refind reader, as also to the specimen 
of literary art. 

The small aphorism of Bharata constitutes the starting 
point of multi-structured discussions on the theory of Aesthetic 
Experience: the different interpretations furnished by com¬ 
mentators of different periods of this aphorism give rise to 
•different theories, which emphasise the one or the other ele¬ 
ment m Poetry. The small aphorism of Bharata states that, 
‘Rasa’ is brought into being through combination of the exci¬ 
tant, the ensuent, the permanent and the transient moods. To 
signify the excitant, the ensuent, the permanent and the transi¬ 
tory feelings, Bharata employs a few technical terms, which 
need introduction at the present moment. The term ‘Vibhava’, 
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employed by Bharata refers to the characters and situations 
introduced by the literary artist for depiction of the particular 
emotion intended to be delineated by him. The ‘Vibhava’, thus, 
is the literary symbol of the ordinary characters and situations,, 
with which one comes across in the ordinary world of experi¬ 
ence. This means that the actual character, which forms the 
locus of the ‘Rasa’, is not the ‘Vibhava’, but an ordinary indi¬ 
vidual exciting pain or pleasure, hatred or horror in the mind 
of the experiencer. When the literary artist carves out a literary 
symbol to signify this ordinary character, he assumes a magni¬ 
fied role, and consequently, the exalted term ‘Vibhava’ is em¬ 
ployed to signify him. The ordinary cause leads to pain or 
pleasure, as the case may be ; it is the ordinary cause of ordi¬ 
nary feeling. The extra-normal ‘Vibhava’ is the cause of the 
significant emotion, which has its life in the poem, and not in 
the poet himself. This significant emotion always leads to un¬ 
alloyed joy or unmixed bliss. 

In explaining the term ‘Anubhava’, Sanskrit literary theory 
applies the same principle, and asserts that when the ordinary 
fact is presented in Poetry through literary symbols it acquires 
a new dimension, and consequently the term ‘Anubhava’ is 
employed to signify it. The Vibhava, thus is the literary symbol 
of the cause of the significant emotion : it is the literary symbol 
of the characters and situations carved out by the literary artist, 
who does not experience ordinary feeling, but rather a transcen¬ 
dental one at the time of creation of Poetry. Anubhava simi¬ 
larly refers to the literary symbol of effects of certain emotions, 
which are not ordinary, but creative and significant. 

In his attempt to explain the concept of ‘Rasa’, Bharata 
employs two other technical terms,—Sthayibhava and Vyabhi¬ 
caribhava, which also need explanation. The Sthayibhava is 
the permanent mood that lies latent in the form of emotion in 
the minds of all persons irrespective of their place of residence 
or time. This permanent mood is incapable of being dissociated 
from the mental plane : it is not possible to locate a single per¬ 
son who does not have the play of this feeling. In sharp contra¬ 
distinction to the Sthayibhava, Vyabhicaribhava is a transient 
feeling, which appears and disappears and does not reside in 
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the mind m the form of latent impression for all time to come 
thus, Sthayibhava is permanent, while Vyabhicaribhava is tran¬ 
sient. It is to be understood, however, that the Sthayibhava is 
not the crude primitive equipment of modern Western Psycho- 
logy, but its transformation through socio-cultural process. The 
Sthayibhava, thus, is not simply the ‘drive’ of modern psycho- 
ogy, but an abiding transformed sentiment, which can be deve- 
loped into emotion, when confronted by appropriate stimuli. 
This is evident from the fact that while Sanskrit literary theory 
speaks of inborn disposition belonging to the refined reader it 
at the same time, affairms that, the competence to enter into 
mystery of Poetry can be acquired through experience and study. 
In Art the crude emotion, as a matter of fact, has no place, be¬ 
cause as Sanskrit literary theory declares, the delectability of 
an emotion depends on the fineness and complexity which it 
attains in the course of evolution. The Vyabhicaribhava, simi¬ 
larly, is not a crude or raw feeling but its transformation through 
socio-cultural process. This transformation of the crude emo¬ 
tion is effected through the action of mind of the literary artist, 
which is technically known as ‘Kavivyapara’. The literary artist 
takes help of expressions in his endeavour to carve out poetical 
paintings: these expressions are endowed with tremendous 

power to transform the ordinary into the extra-ordinary,_the 

normal into the extra-normal. The significant emotion, therefore, 
may not be identical with those of real life, but it is more 
idealised, and more sensitively organised. According to Bharata, 
this sensitive organisation is effected through building up of an 
integral pattern of stimuli corresponding to the cause and effects 
of feelings, ordinarily found in the ordinary world of experi¬ 
ence. The literary artist creates literary symbols of these stimuli 
and other accessories, and when combination of these symbols 
takes place, the integral pattern of Poetry is created : this inte¬ 
gral pattern effects transformation of the ordinary feeling into 
idealised one, as a result of which, the experiencer derives 
supramundane delight. 

It is interesting to note that the identification of the ‘objec¬ 
tive correlative is regarded as one of fundamental importance 
in the scheme of Western Aesthetics. In one of his famous 
Essays T. S. Eliot observes that, since the emotion constitutes 
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the centre of gravity of all Poetic Art, the prime purpose of the 
poet is to create appropriate ‘Objective Correlatives’, that are 
related to the feeling-element intended to be depicted in the 
specimen of Poetry. By the expression ‘Objective Correlative’ 
T. S. Eliot refers to those characters, situations and moods, 
that are related to the pre-dominant feeling and consequently, 
are in a position to evoke emotive experience in the mind of 
the connoissure. This analysis of the concept of ‘Objective 
Correlative’ shows that the ‘Objective Correlatives’ are identical 
with the Vibhava, Anubhava, etc. of Indian Aesthetics. Indian 
Aesthetics observes that the Poet presents generalised charac¬ 
ters, universalised stimuli, generalised responses and universalised 
moods and feelings, and when the reader gets himself acquainted 
with these universalised concepts, he necessarily derives supra- 
mundane delight. Eliot’s concept of ‘Objective Correlative’, thus, 
corresponds to the concept of the universalised Vibhava, Anu¬ 
bhava, Vyabhicaribhava and Sthayibhava of Indian Aesthetics. 

It is necessary at this point of time to have an idea of the 
concept of ‘universalisation’ as projected by Sanskrit Poetics. 
Among Sanskrit literary theoreticians, Bhattanayaka is the first 
to expound this concept of universalisation, technically known 
as ‘Sadharanikarana’ in the terminology of Sanskrit Poetics. 
What is meant by this is the process through which the poet and 
the experiencer both become free from the limitations of the 
individual or personal ego, as a result of which, what is experi¬ 
enced is the universal feeling of the universal man. Sanskrit 
literary theory takes care to draw the line of demarcation 
between the mind which experiences the ‘brute emotion’ and 
the mind which creates Poetry, and says that, it is the action 
of the mind of the creative artist that, transforms the ordinary 
brute feeling’ into ‘generalised emotion’, which produces trans¬ 
cendental Bliss and Bliss alone. Bhattanayaka thinks that, at the 
time of enjoyment of Poetry, the feeling is experienced neither as 
mine nor as another’s ; but as one of infinite extension : he is 
of opinion that, this is the unique nature of aesthetic apprecia¬ 
tion or enjoyment and the artistic media contribute to genesis of 
this fantastic experience. While in the specimen of Poetic Art 
this commonness of emotional experience is effected by language 
and meaning, aided by metres and figures of speech, in a speci- 
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TctL t atiC Art thiS iS Pr ° duced ^ ^rent types of 
mg stage make-up, and diverse other theatrical devices 

tween t e h tem The0ry recognises this distinction be¬ 

tween the mind which experiences and the mind which creates 

and admits further that i, is the action of the mind of the c “a 
tor which gives a transformation to the ordinary feeling and 
^onvem it into a universal one. In elaborating" this process 
T. S. Eliot says : the analogy is that of the catalist. When 
he two gases are mixed in the presence of a filament of a plati- 
num t ley orm sulphurous acid. This combination takes place 
only if the platinum is present : nevertheless, the newlv formed 
acid contains no trace of platinum, and the platinum itself is 
unaffected; has remained inert, neutral and unchanged. The 
mind of the Poet is the shred of the platinum”. What Eliot 
means is this that, the mind of the individual poet first derives 
experience of a thought,—a feeling ; then it locates the objective 
co-relatives ; and after this he carves out poetical paintings ap¬ 
propriate to expression of the experienced feeling, now "trans¬ 
formed into a blissful universal experience. It is the action of 
the literary artist, that serves as the shred of platinum because 
it is due to this action that the ordinary stimuli are converted 
into universal stimuli,—common ensuents are converted into 
generalised ensuents and personal feelings are transformed into 
universalised emotions. 

It is necessary at this point of time to have a detailed dis¬ 
cussion on the experience of the individual poet and the experi¬ 
ence of the universalised poet. When the literary artist is guided 
by mundane thoughts and derives an individual experience, his 
mind acts no doubt, but it acts at a lower level. When he starts 
creating Poetry ; his mind acts at a high level, as a result of 
which his narrow individuality is rendered docile and an ex¬ 
pansion of personality takes place. When this happens, what the 
Poet creates is delectably experienced by the universe. 

Interestingly enough, Tagore draws a line of demarcation 
between the two stages in which the mind of the individual 
poet works. The first stage is referred to by him as the ‘work¬ 
shop of the individual mind ; the second stage is referred to as the 
‘workshop of the universal mind’. By referring to the first as 
‘workshop of the individual mind’, and to the second as the 
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workshop of the mind of the universe’, Tagore draws the line 
of demarcation between the individual poet and the impersonal 
poet, and admits the principle of universalisation, which trans¬ 
forms the ordinary into the extra-ordinary. It is because the 
process of universalisation operates in two tiers, both at the 
tier of creation of Poetry and its appreciation, that the ordi¬ 
nary experience of the individual poet blossoms forth as extra- 
emotive experience and the feelings strictly belonging to the 
characters appear as universal feelings. As the poet is univer- 
salised, the stimuli, as well as the situation are universalised 
and the experiencer also is generalised. So it becomes possible 
for him to share the feelings of the artist and it becomes possible 
for Poetry also to effect connection between the mind of the 
poet and the mind of the experiencer,—the mind of one with 
that of another,—the past with the present, and so on. It is not 
without reason, therefore, that while defining Poetry, Tagore 
dwells upon the etymological meaning of the expression ‘Sahi- 
tya and says that Poetry not only effects union between thoughts 
and expressions, but also between man and man, poet and 
reader, past and present, and so on. This observation of Tagore 
is almost similar to the observation of Tolstoy who says that 
.Art has the characteristics of uniting the man with all members 
of humanity, nay with the bigger association of universe. 

The Poetry, therefore, is not an expression of Poet’s indi¬ 
viduality : it is the expression of a universal mind, so much 
so that, the feelings of the literary artist are shared by the refined 
reader. It is this sharability of experience, that constitutes 
the criterion of Asthetic Experience. When the literary artist 
carves out poetical painting, the ‘workshop of the universal mind’ 
starts operating, as a result of which, what comes into being 
proves itself to be an entirely new creation, different from the 
ordinary world of experience. As the land created by the Ima¬ 
gination of the poet is not regulated by the ordinary laws of 
nature, there is perfect autonomy in the realm of Poetry. It is 
not without reason, therefore, that Anandavardhana, the brilliant 
exponent of the doctrine of Dhvani refers to the Poet as the 
supreme creator of the land of Poetry, and emphatically asserts 
that, the world takes different shapes and forms according to 
the mental inclination of the artist. Continuing his argument, 
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Anandavardhana says that, if the Poet is competent enough to 
locate ‘objective correlative’s suitable for manifestation of sweet 
sentiments, the whole world is sure to appear as full of beauty 
and joy : if, on the other hand, he is of a different mental atti¬ 
tude and inclination, then the world is likely to appear as insi¬ 
pid and dry, and full of despair and strife. In elaborating this 
assertion of Anandavardhana, Abhinavagupta says that, what 
is meant is that,, the literary artist should be taken to be suffused 
with the delectation of the various ingredients of a love-situation 
or a tragic-episode, as found in literature. This assertion of 
Anartdavardhana and Abhinavagupta shows that, Sanskrit Poetics 
does not consider ‘brute emotion’, belonging to the individual 
poet as the central feature in Poetry. At the time of creation of 
Poetry, ‘brute emotions’ are converted into ‘significant emotions’ 
which generally lie not in the life of the Poet, but in Poetry 
itself. 11 It is interesting to note that, T. S. Eliot introduces the 
concept of ‘creaive emotion’, as distinct from the ‘brute emo¬ 
tion’, : this ‘creative emotion’ is sometimes referred to as ‘signi¬ 
ficant emotion also. Brute emotions are experienced in the 
ordinary life of the artist : these emotions are transformed into 
significant emotions’ when the ‘workshop of universal mind of 
the artist’ starts operating. 

It may not be out of place to discuss here Tagore’s con¬ 
cept of Rasa, and make an analysis of the relation existing 
between the creative artist and the receptive reader. Tagore 
allows an extended scope to the concept of ‘Rasa’, and asserts 
that it is virtually indentical with the Infinite, and hence be¬ 
longs both to the Poet and the Connoissuer,—both of whom 
derive supramundane delight, springing from experience of 
Beauty, because Bliss and Beauty constitute part and parcel of 
the Absolute. In his attempt to explain Poetic Process, Tagore 
says that, the man is inhabited by One, who gloriously resides 
in his own self and he is extremely eager to find the unity of 
this One with the One residing in the external world. When 
the mind realises the identity of the One existing in the external 
world of appearance with the One residing in his own self, he 
has this feeling that, he is a great member of the grand Asso¬ 
ciation of Universe, and consequently he derives unmixed Bliss. 
When this process takes place, ‘Rasa’ is described as being 
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experienced, because according to Indian Theory, it consists in 
enjoyment of the self by the self. Since human mind is eager 
to trace his own self in the universe and the universe in his 
own self, appreciation of Poetry or of any specimen of Art re¬ 
moves all impediment that stands in the way of realisation of 
this experience ; the same experience is shared by the literary 
artist, locus of the original ‘brute emotion’ and the appreciative 
reader. For this reason, Sanskrit Poetics refers to the connois¬ 
seur, the literary artist and the original character as experi¬ 
encing the same feeling. Tagore refers to this complete unity 
of heart between the literary artist and the connoisseur and says 
that, at the time of appreciation of Poetry, as also its creation, 
the narrow individualities of the reader and the artist are put 
into sleep, as a result of which the ego-boundaries of both ex¬ 
pand. In this connection, Tagore tries to draw a line of demar¬ 
cation between the ‘truth of fact’ and ‘truth of Poetry’. Truth of 
fact or factual truth, he says, is capable of being communicated 
by ordinary function of Denotation : it has a limited scope, and 
it can, easily be deciphered by the common mind : the Truth 
of Poetry or the Poetic Truth is raised into comprehension by 
the function of Suggestion, which knows no limit, being infinite 
in dimension. It is necessary for the creative artist to begin 
functioning of his ‘Workshop of the universal mind’ from the 
starting point of ordinary fact, but it takes only that much of 
help from the ordinary fact, which is just necessary to project 
the infinite truth in its brightest splendour. Kalidasa, therefore, 
does not take the help of ordinary measure or yardstick to pro¬ 
ject the height of the Himalayas, but simply says that, the lotuses 
shining in the lakes situated on the top of the Himalayas are 
made to blossom by the upward rays of the Sun, which revolves 
below the great mountain. The Poetic Truth does not follow 
the path of reason, but it creates a deep impression, on the mind, 
and presents to the reader the Bliss associated with his own self. 
Naturally, the function of the ‘Workshop of the universal mind’ 
of the poet can carve out such poetical paintings. Bhattanayaka 
and Abhinavagupta both, therefore, hold that the direct percep¬ 
tion of ‘brute emotion’ in nature cannot yield that kind of 
aesthetic delight, which only the representation of it by a con- 
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summate poet can give. And this is given rise to by the Poet 
with the help of his artistic power. 12 

In this connection it may be profitable to close this obser¬ 
vation by referring to the concept of ‘Sadharanikarana’ as pro¬ 
jected by Sanskrit Poetics. In his endeavour to explain the 
process of Sadharanikarana, Bhattanayaka admits a new func¬ 
tion known as Bhabhakatva, which belongs to the poetic struc¬ 
ture as a whole and which enables the appreciator to understand 
the peisonal excitants and ensuents as impersonal ones. Abhi¬ 
navagupta, however, feels that though Sadharani-karana is an 
essentiality for Aesthetic Realisation, it is evoked naturally by 
the Function of Suggestion, which is in a position to create 
wonders, to communicate all types of meanings,—and to trans¬ 
form the ordinary into the extra-ordinary. In explaining the 
concept of Sadharani-karana, Sanskrit Poetics says that, such 
characters as Sita and Sakuntala do not appear as particular 
ladies standing in particular relationship with particular persons, 
but as lovable and cultured ladies on the threshold of their 
youth. It is not that Sita or Sakuntala appears as the lady in 
general, because this presentation is in a position to jeopardise 
Aesthetic Realisation. In explaining this process of Sadharani¬ 
karana, Abhinavagupta shows how a glutton’s tasting of food 
differs from that of a real taster. The glutton is attentive to the 
food . but the real taster is inattentive to it; he is most atten¬ 
tive to its taste and the relish of enjoyment. In the case of the 
glutton s taste of food, the food itself serves as an impediment; 
in the case of the taster’s taste this impediment is off. In case 
of appreciation of Poetry, thus, the object,—the characters and 
situations and ‘brute emotions’—ultimately disappear, and self 
experiences repose in itself. It is this joy which is described as 
Aesthetic Delight. The appreciator, who is in a position to ex¬ 
perience this joy,—to ignore the objective entity remaining out¬ 
side is known as ‘Sahrdaya’. As at the time of appreciation of 
Art of Poetry, characters and situations lose their individua¬ 
lities, and the reader also enjoys his own self, all obstacles dis¬ 
appear and nothing stands in the way of the father and the son, 
the mother-in-law and the daughter-in-law enjoying the same 
scene sitting together. Abhinavagupta makes this point clear, and 
concludes by saying that the vital essence of ‘Rasa’ depends on 
31(c) 
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common sharability of experience. It is because of this that the 
feeling of ‘involvement-cum-detachment’ is tracable in Aesthetic 
Experience. This is so, because the narrow individuality of 
the appreciator is put into slumber, as a result of which he is 
‘detached’ : since, however, he experiences the Poem as a mem¬ 
ber of the universe, he is ‘involved’ to some extent. In his indivi¬ 
dual capacity the appreciator is detached, but in his universal 
capacity he is involved. It is this combination of contradictions 
that has prompted Sanskrit Literary Theory to describe ‘Rasa’ 
as inexplicable,—‘Anirvacanlya’. All this makes the position 
clear that Sanskrit Literary Theories have not lost their rele¬ 
vance in contemporary society : it is possible to adjudicate the 
beauty and excellence of contemporary writings by applying con¬ 
cepts and principles introduced in Sanskrit Theory. Indian mind 
which has a special fondness for universal, thus, could project 
long back certain theories, applicable to all types of literature 
of all ages,—theories, that have been able to maintain their 
relevance and enchantment for all time to come. 1 ' 5 
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Chapter I 

Yadetat vanmayarp visvamarthamurttya vivarttate/ 

So’smi Kavyapumanamba padau vandeya tavakau// 

—KM. I., p. 6. 

Sabdarthau te sarlrarp sarpskrtapi mukhapi, prakrtarp bahub jagha- 
namapabhrarpsab, paisacarp padau, uro misram. .. .ukticaparp ca 
te vacab, rasa atma, romani chandarpsi, prasnottarapravahlikadi- 
karp ca vakkelib, anuprasopamadayasca tvamalarpkurvanti. 

—KM. I, p. 6. 

Ya dugdhapi na dugdheva Kavidogdhrbhiranvaham/ 

Hrdi nab sannidhattam sa suktidhenub Sarasvatl// 

—KM. I, p. 6. 

Ma nisada pratistharp tvamagamab sasvatlb samab/ 

Y atkrauncamithunadekamavadhlb Kamamohitam / / 

—KM. I, p. 6. 

Anvlksikl trayl varta dandanltisceti vidyab- Trayl varta dantfa- 
nltisceti manavab. Traylviseso hyanvlksiklti. Varta dapdanltisceti 
barhaspatyab- Sarpvaranamatrarp hi trayl lokayatravid iti. Dapda- 
nltireka vidyetyausanasab- Tasyarp hi sarvavidyaraipbhab prati- 
baddha iti. Catasra eva vidya iti Kautilyab- —AS. 1. 2. 1-8. 

PancamT sahityavidya iti yayavarlyab- Sa hi catasrnamapi vidya- 
nam nisyandab- . .. sabdarthayoryathavatsahabhavena vidya sahi¬ 
tyavidya. —KM., pp. 4-5. 

Tatrabhidhavivaksa‘atparyapravibhagavyapeksasam arthyanvayaikar- 
thlbhavadosahanagupopadanalarpkarayogarasaviyog arupab sabdar- 

thayordvadasa sarpbandhab sahityamityucyate. 

—SP. (VII), Quoted in KM. edn. p. 133. 
Niyatikrtaniyamarahitarp hladaikamaylmananyaparatantram/ 
Navarasarucirapi nirmitimadadhatl bharatl kaverjayati// 
Niyatisaktya niyatarupa sukhadubkhamohasvabhava paramapva- 
dyupadanakarmadisahakarikaranaparatantra sadrasa na ca hrdyaiva 
taib tadrsl Brahmano nirmitirnirmapam. —KP. I, 1. 

Apurvarp yad vastu prathayati vina karapakalam 

Jagad gravaprakhyam nijarasabharat sarayati ca/ 

Kramat prakhyopakhyaprasarasubhagam bhasayati tat 
Sarasvatyastattvam kavisahfdayakhyarp vijayate// 

—LC., T, p. 1. 

Catvari srhga trayo asya pada dve slrse sapta hastasoasya/ 
tridha baddho vrsabho roravlti mahan devo marttyan navivesa// 

—MB., quotation I, p. 37. 
Anadinidhanarr brahma sabdatattvani yadaksaram/ 
Vivartate’rthabhavena prakriya jagato yatab// 
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11 . 

12 . 


13. 


14. 

15. 

16. 


17. 

18. 
19. 


20 . 


21. 


Ekameva yadamnatam. bhinnam saktivyapasrayat/ 

Aprthaktve’pi saktibhyab prthaktveneva vartate// 


Ekasya sarvavljasya yasya ceyamanekadha/—VP., I, 2, 4. 
Kavyfilapapsca varjayet—Quoted by Mallinatha and other com¬ 
mentators in their commentaries on Mahakavyas. 

Nanrsih kavib ‘kavr varne’ iti ca darsanat varpanacca kavistasya 
karma kavyam. Evani ca darsane satyapi varpanaya antarbhava- 
ditihasadlnam na kavyatvamiti tallaksapain na vaksyate. 

—KS., p. 379. 

Tatha caha BhaUatotab— 

Nanrsib kavirityuktamrsisca kiladarsanat/ 
Vicitrabhavadharmamsatattvaprakhya ca darsanam// 

Sa tattvadarsanadeva sastresu prathitab kavib// 
Darsanadvarpanaccatha rudha loke kavisrutib// 

Tatha hi darsane svacche nitye’ pyadikavermuneb/ 

Nodita kavita loke yavaiiata na varpana// 

—KS., p. 379 

Dharmarthakamamoksesu vaicaksapyaip kalasu ca/ 

Karoti klrttirp prltipi ca sadhukavyanibandhanam// KL. I. 2. 
Caturvargaphalapraptih sukhadalpadhiyamapi/ 

Kavyadeva yatastena tatsvarupam nirupyate// —SD. I, 2. 
Caturvargapraptirhi vedasastrebhyo nlrasataya dubkhadeva paripa- 
tabuddhlnameva jayate. Paramanandasandohajanakataya sukha- 
deva sukumarabuddhlnamapi punab kavyadeva. 

—SD. Vrtti on I. 2. 

Kavyam saddrstadrstartham prltiklrttihetutvat. KIS, I, 1. 5- 
KIrttim Prltim ca vindati.—SarasvatTkapthabharana,—I, 2. 
Anandanisyandisu rupakesu vyutpattimatrarp 

phalamalpabuddhib/ 

Yo’nltihasadivadaha sadhustasmai namab svaduparanmukhaya// 

—DR. I. 6. 


Kavyam yasase rthakrte vyavaharavide sivetaraksataye/ 

Sadyab paranirvrtaye kantasammitatayopadesayuje// 
KalidasadTnamiva yasah srlharsadeh dhavakadlnamiva dhanam, 
Rajadigatocitacaraparijnanam, adityadermayuradlnamivanarthaniva- 
raparp, sakalaprayojanamaulibhutarp samanantarameva rasasva- 
danasamudbhutam vigalitavedyantaramanandarp, prabhusammita- 
sabdapradhana-vedadisastrebhyab suhrtsammitarthatatparyavatpu- 
rapadTtihasebhyasca sabdarthayorgunabhavena rasangabhutavya- 
parapravapataya vilaksapam yat kavyam lokottaravarpananipupa- 
kavikarma tat kanteva sarasatapadanenabhimukhTkrtya ramadivad- 
vartitavyam na ravapadivadityupadesam ca 

—KP, T, 1 and vrtti. 
Kavyamanandaya yasase kantatulyatayopadesaya ca ... dhana- 
manaikantikarp vyavaharakausalam sastrebhyo pyanarthanivaranarp 
prakarantarenaplti na kavyaprayojanatayasmabhiruktam. 

—KS, T. p. 3-5 
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22. Tatha coktarp Hfdayadarpape— 

Sabdapradhanyamasritya tatra sastram prthagvidub/ 

Arthe tattvena yukte tu vadantyakhyanametayob/ 

Dvayorgunatve vyaparapradhanye kavyaglrbhavet / / 

—KS, I. p. 4. 

23. Mrdulalkapadadhyarp gudhasabdarthahlnam/ 

J anapadasukhabodhyam yuktimannrtyayojyam / / 

V ahukrtarasamargarp sandhisandhanay uktam / / 

Sa bhavati subhakavyarp natakapreksakanam// 

—NS, XVI. 118. 

24. Sabdarthau sahitau kavyam. —KL. I, 16. 

25. Rupakadimalarpkararp bahyamacaksate pare// 

Supani tingapi ca vyutpattirp vacam vanchatyalarpkrtim// 
Tadetadahub sausabdyapi narthavyutpattirldrsl/ 
Sabdabhideyalankarabhedadistarp dvyaip tu nab// 

—KL, I, 14-15. 

26. SarTrarp tavadistarthavyavacchinna padavall.—KD, I. 10. 

27. Slesah prasadab samata madhuryarp sukumarata/ 

Arthavyaktirudaratvamojabkantisamadhayab / / 

Iti vaidarbhamargasya prapab dasagupab smrtab/ 

Esarp viparyab prayo drsyate gaudavartmani//—KD. I. 

28 . Kascinmargavibhagarthamuktab pragapyalarpkriyab/ 

Sadharapamalamkarajatamanyat pradarsyate// —KD. II. 3. 

29. Kavyarp grahyamalamkarat... . kavyasabdo’yam gupalamkarasarps- 
krtayob sabdarthayorvartate... saundaryamalarpkarab.... Sa dosa- 
gupalamkarahanadanabhyam. 

—KLS, I. 1, 2, 3. 

30. RItiratma Kavyasya. RItirnameyamatma Kavyasya. Sarlrasyeveti 
vakyasesab- Ka punariyaip RItirityahavisistapadaracana rltib- 
Visesavatl padanarp racana rltib- Ko’ sau vise§a ityaha—vise§o 
gupatma. Vaksyamapaguparupo visesab. Sa tridha-Vaidarbhl, Gau- 
dlya, Pancall ca. . . . Samagragupa VaidarbhI... .Ojabkantimatl 
GaudTya... madhuryasakumaryopapanna Pancall.... Tesaip purva 
grahya, gupasakalyat. Na punaritare, stokagupatvat... . 

—KLS, I. 2. 6-15. 

Kavyasobhayab kartaro dharma gupah Tadatisayahetavastalaip- 
karab. Purve Nityab.—KLS, III, 1. 1-3. 

31. Nanu sabdarthau kavyam. —RKL, II. 1. 

Pancali Latlya Gaudiya ceti namato’bhihitab/ 
Laghumadhyayataviracanasamasabhedadimastatra / / 

—Do, II. 4. 

Vrtterasamasaya vaidarbhY rltirekaiva. —Do, II. 6. 

Anyunadhikavacakasukramapustarthasabdacarupadam/ 
Ksodaksamamaksupam sumatirvakyarp prayunjlta// 
Racayettameva sabdarp racanaya yab karoti carutvam/ 

Satyapi sakalayathoditapadagupasamye’bhidhanesu// 

—Do, II. 8-9. 
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32. Kavyasyatma dhvanib —DL, I. 1.. 

Sa hyartho vacyasamarthyaksiptarp vastumatramalamkararasada- 
yascetyanekaprabhedaprabhinno darsayisyate. 

—DL, I. p. 50. 

Rasabhavatadabhasatatprasamalaksaparp mukhyamarthamanuvarta- 
mana yatra sabdarthfilamkara gupasca parasparam dhvanyapeksaya 
vibhinnarupa vyavasthitastatra kavye dhvaniriti vyapadesb. 

—DL, II. p. 190. 

33. Tena Rasa eva vastuta atma, vastvalamkaradhvanl tu sarvatha 

Rasarp prati paryavasyete iti vacyadutkrstau tavityabhiprayepa 
‘dhvanib kavyasyatm’eti samanyenoktam —LC, p. 85. 

34. Bhattanayakena tu vyangyavyaparasya prau<Joktyabhyupagatasya 
kavyarpsatvam bruvata nyagbhavitasabdarthasvarupasya vyaparas- 
yaiva pradhanyamuktam. On which Jayaratha comments : Na 
punarlaksapakarapena, Ata evokteh praudatvam yallaksayitumasa- 
kyarp tasyapyabhyupagamah kavyarpsatvamiti, na punah kavyat- 
matvam yadaha—Dhvanirnamaparo yo’pi vyaparo vyanjanatma- 
kab/ tasya siddhe‘pi bhede syat kavyamsatvarp na rupita// iti. 

—AK, p. 10. 

35. Yaduce Bhattanayakena—‘Arpsatvarp na rupata’ iti, tadvastvalarp- 

karadhvanyoreva yadi namopalambhah, Rasadhvanistutenaivatma- 
tayangikrtab, Rasacarvapatmanah trtlyapisasyabhidhabhavanarp- 
sadvayottlrpatvena nirpayat. —LC, p. 52. 

36. Ramyaip jugupsitamudaramathapi nlcam 

Ugraip prasadi gahanarp vikftam ca vastu/ 

Yadvapyavastu kavibhavakabhavyamanarp 

Tannasti yanna rasabhavamupaiti loke// —DR, IV. 85. 

Ato na RasadTnarp Kavyena saha vyangyavyanjakabhavah. 

Kirp tarhi bhavyabhavakasambandhah. Kavyarp hi bhavakapi' 
bhavya Rasadayab- —AV, p. 96. 

37. Gunavadalarpkrtanca vakyameva kavyam. —KM, p. 24. 

Kah punarayam pakah ityacaryab ...‘Supapi tingapi ca sravah 
yaisa vyutpattib’ iti Mangalab- ‘Sausabdyametat. Padanivesaniskam- 
pata pakab’ ityacaryab.... ‘Iyamasaktirna punab pakab’ ityavanti- 
sundarl. . . .Tasmadrasocitasabdarthasuktinibandhanam Pakab. Ya¬ 
daha : 

GupalaipkararTtyuktisabdarthagrathanakramah/ 

Svadate sudhiyarp yena vakyapakab sa maip prati// 

—Km, p. 20 

38. Nirdosarp gupavatkavyamalamkarairalamkrtam. Rasanvitam. .. . 

—SK, I. 2. 

Samksepadvakyamistarthavyavacchinna Padavall/ 

Kavyam spuradalarpkarapi gunavaddosavarjitam// 

—AP. CCCXXXVII, 6-7. 

39. Raja tu srngaramekameva srngaraprakase rasamtirlcakara. 

—EV, p. 98.. 

40. Aucityasya camatkarakarinascarucarvape/ 
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Rasajlvitabhutasya vicararp kurute’ dhuna//.... 
Alarpkarastvalamkara gupa eva gupab sada/ 

Aucityarp Rasasiddhasya sthirarp Kavyasya jlvitam// 

—AVC, 2, 5. 

41. Ucitasthanavinyasadalarpkrtiralamkrtib/ 

Aucityadacyuta nityam bhavantyeva Gupa Gupab// 

Kapthe mekhalaya nitambaphalake tarena harepa va, 

Papau ntipurabandhanena carape keyOrapasena va/ 
Sauryepa prapate, ripau karupaya—nayanti ke hasyatam ? 

Aucityena vina ruciip pratanute nalarpkrtirno gunab// 

—A VC, 6 & vrtti on it. 

42. Anaucityadrte nanyadrasabhangasya karapam/ 
Prasiddhaucitya-bandhastu-rasasyopanisat para//—DL, III. 

43. Na hi camatkaravirahitasya kaveh kavitvarn kavyasya va kavyat- 
vam. Tatra dasavidhascamatkarab—Avicaritaramaplyab, vicarya- 
maparamaplyah, samastasuktavyapT, suktaikadesadrsyab, sabda- 
gatab, arthagatab, sabdarthagatab, alarpkaragatab, rasagatab, 
prakhyatavrttigatasca. 

—KK, TIL 1-2. 

44. Studies on some concepts of the Alarpkarasastra : Camatkara. 

—p. 269. 

45. Sabdarthau sahitau vakrakavivyaparasalini/ 

Bandhe vyavasthitau kavyarp tadvidalhadakaripi// 
Sabdarthau kavyarp vacako vacvam ceti dvau sammilitau kavyam. 
Dvavekamiti vicitraivoktih. . . Tasmad dvayarapi pratitilamiva tai- 
larp tadvidalhadakaritvam vartate, na punarekasmin. 

—VJ, I. 7 & vrtti. 

46. Sabdo vivaksitarthaikavacako’ nyesu satsvapi/ 

Arthab sahrdayalhadakarisvaspandasundarab// 

Tadevamvidharp visistameva sabdarthayorlaksapamupadeyam. 

—VJ, I. 9 & vptti. 

47. Ubhavetavalarpkaryau tayob punaralamkrtih/ 

Vakroktireva vaidagdhyabhanglbhanitirucyate// 

Vaidagdhyarp vidagdhabhavab kavikarmakausalarp tasya bhaiigl 
vicchittib, taya bhapitib, vicitraivabhidha vakroktirityucyate. 

—vj, I. io & vrtti. 

48. Alamkrtiralarpkaryamapoddhrtya vivecyate/ 

Tadupayataya tattvarp salamkarasya kavyata// 

Ayamatra paramarthab-salaqikarasyalaipkarapasahitasya sakalasya 
nirastavayavasya satab samudayasya kavyata kavikarmatvam. 

—VJ, I. 6 & vrtti. 

49. Vargantayoginah sparsa dviruktasta-la-nadayab/ 

Sistasca radisapiyuktab prastutaucityasobhinab// 

—V. J. II. 2 

50. Natinirbandhavihita napyapesalabhOsita/ 

Purvavrttaparityaganutanavartanojjvala//... 

Aprayatnaviracita ityarthab. V. J. II 4 & vrtti. 
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51. Yamakaip nama so pyasyah prakarah paridfsyate/ 

Sa tu sobhantarabhavadiha nati pratanyate// 

Asya ca varnavinyasavaicitryavyatirekepanyat kincidapi jlvitanta- 
raip na paridrsyate. —V. J. II. 7 & v r tti. 

52. Etadeva visesapavakratvan nama prastutaucityanusari sakalasatka- 

vyajlvitatvena laksyate, yasmadanenaiva rasab param pariposapa- 
davlmavataryate. _y. j. n vrtti on K 15. 

53. Yatra sambriyate vastu vaicitryasya vivaksaya/ 

Sarvanamadibhib kaiscit sokta samvrti-vakrata// 

... Tatkaryabhidhayina tadatisayabhidhanaparena vakyantarena 
pratltigocarataip nlyate. —V. J. H. 16 & vrtti. 

54. Sati lingantare yatra strllingarp ca prayujyate/ 

Sobhanispattaye yasmannamaiva strlti pesalam// 
Strltyabhidhanameva hrdayahari. Vicchityantarepa rasadiyojanayo- 
gyatvat. _V. J. ii. 22. 

55. Rasadidyotanarp yasyamupasarganipatayob/ 

Vakyaikajlvitatvena sapara padavakrata// 

Yasyaip vakratayamupasarganipatayorvaiyakarapaprasiddhabhi- 
dhanayob rasadidyotanarp srngaraprabrtiprakasanam. 

—V. J. II. 33. 

56. ManojAaphalakollekhava-nacchayasriyab prthak/ 

Citrasyeva manohari kartub kimapi kausalamtt... 
Rasasvabhavalarpkara asapisaramapi sthitab / 

Anena navataip yanti tadvidalhadadaylnlm// 

—V. J. II. 4. 

57. Mukhyamakl istaratyadipariposamonaharam / 

Svajatyucitahevakasamullekhojjvalarp param// 

—V. J. III. 7. 

58. Rasoddipanasamarthyavinibandhanabandhuram / 

Cetananamamukhyanarp jadanarp capi bhuyasa//... 

Rasah srngaradayastesamuddTpanamullasanarp pariposab tasmin 
samarthyarp saktistaya vinibandhanam nivesastena bandhuram 
hrdayahari. _y. j. m. 8 & vrtti. 

J adanamacetananam salilatarukusumasamayaprabhrtlnamevarpvi- 

dharp svaruparp rasoddlpanasamarthyavinibandhanabandhuram 
varpanlyatamavagahate. —V. J. m. 8 & vrtti. 

59. Alamkaro na rasavat parasyapratibhasana// 

Svarupadatiriktasya sabdarthasangaterapi// 

—V. J. III. 11. 

60. Itivrttanyathavrttarasasampadupeksaya / 

Rasantarepa ramyepa yatra nirvahapam bhavet// 

—V. J. IV. 16. 

Nirantararasodgaragarbhasandarbhanirbharab / 

Girab kavlnam jTvanti na kathamatramasritab// 

—V. J. IV. 4 (vrtti). 

61. Tatha ca Bhavasvabhavasaukumaryavarpane srngaradirasasvarupa- 
samunmllane va vividhavibbusanavinyasavicchittiviracape ca parab 
pariposatisayastadvidalhaditayab karanam. ...V. J. III. 3. vrtti. 
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64. Tadasau sabdarthau sagupavanalapikrtl punab kvapi. .. Kvapltya- 

nenaitadaha yat sarvatra salanikarau kvacit sputalarpkaravirahe’pi 
na kavyatvahanib. —KP, I. 4. 

65. Nlrase tu yadi na sphuto’ lamkarab syat tat kirpkrtascamatkarab 

syat. Camatkarasararp ca kavyamityavasyam. Sphutrdamkarapeksa. 
AnalarpkrtI punab kvapltyanenapyasphutalarpkarasya kvacideva 
kavyatvaip, yatra rasadib sphutab : na tu sarvatretyetadeva prati- 
padyate. Tasmat salarpkaratvamatrarp na visesanarp kipi tu sphuta- 
lamkararasanyataravattvam. —PR, p. 9. 

66. Ye rasasyangino dharmab sauryadaya ivatmanab/ 

Utkarsahetavaste syuracalasthitayo gupab// —KP, 8. 1. 

Nanu sauryaderatmavrttitvavanmadhuratvadlnarp Rasavrttitvavya- 
vasthitavevarp syat. Saiva tvasiddha vinigamakabhavaditi cet mai- 
vam. Bhavatyeva vinigamakabhavo yadi tvaya varpamatrasraya 
gupab svikarturp sakyante. Na tvevam. Avisesepa racanayamapi 
tadabhyupagamat. Tatha ca Rasamatravrttitve laghavam. Varpara- 
canobhayavrttitve tu gauravam. —PR, p. 275. 

67. Upakurvanti tarp santam ye’ngadvarena jatucid/ 

Haradivadalarpkaraste’nuprasopamadayab / / 

—KP, viii. 2. 

68. Mukhyarthahatirdoso rasasca mukhyastadasrayadvacyab/ 

Ubhayopayoginah syub sabdadyastena tesvapi sab// 

—KP, VII. 1. 

69. Sabdacitramarthacitramavyahgyam tvavararp smrtam. 

—KP, I. 5. 

Etacca citrarp kavlnam visrnkhalagirarp rasaditatparyamanapeks- 
yaiva kavyapravrttidarsanadasmabhib parikalpitam. Idanmtananarp 
tu nyayye kavyanayavyavasthapane kriyamape nastyeva dhvani- 
vyatiriktah kavyaprakarab. —DL. III. 45. vrtti. 

70. Adosau sagunau salarpkarau ca sabdarthau kavyam. .. Gunadosayo 

rasa evasrayah. —KS. p. 19-20. 

71. Tatha ca Lollatah : 

Yastu saridadrisagaranagaturagapurarivarpane yatnab/ 

Kavisaktikhyatiphalo vilatadhiyarp no mato prabandhesu// 

Yamakanulomatadiracakradibhido’‘tirasavirodhinyab/ 

Abhimanamatrametadgaddarikatipravaho va// 

—KS, p. 257. 

72. Sadhusabdarthasandarbham gupalarpkarabhusitam/ 

SphutarTtirasopetarp kiivyarp kurvlta klrttaye// 

—VL, T. 2. p. 5. 

73. Sabdarthau nirdosou sagupau prayah salarpkarau kavyam. 

—KS, p. 14. 

74. Nirdosa laksapavatl sarltirgunabhtisita/ 

Salamkararasanekavrttirvak kavyanamabhak// 

AngTkaroti yah kavyam sabdarthavanalamkrtl/ 

Asau na manyate kasmadanuspamanalarpkrti// 


—CL, I. 7 & 8. 
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75. Na hi kltanuvedhadayo ratnasya ratnatvam vyahantumlsab kintu- 
padeyataratamyameva kartum. Tadvadatra srutidustadayo’ pi kav- 
yasya. Uktarp ca : 

Kltanuviddharatnadisadharapyena kavyata/ 

Dustesvapi mata yatra rasadyanugamab sphutab// iti. 

—SD, I. p. 12. 

76. Vakyarp Rasatmakarp Kavyam. Rasa eva atma sararupataya jlva- 
nadhayako yasya. Tena vina tasya kavyatvanahglkarab ‘Rasyate 
iti rasa’ iti vyutpattiyogadbhavatadabhasadayo’ pi grhyante. 

—SD, p. 22-23. 

77. Rasasyangitvampaptasya dharmab sauryadayo yatha/ 

—SD, VIII. 1. 

Sabdarthayorrsthirab ye dharmab sobhatisayinab/ 

RasadTnupakurvantoTaipkaraste’hgadadivat// —Do, X. 1. 

Rasapakarsaka dosah. —Do. VII. 1. 

77(a). Kavivannirmitib Kavyam. 

Vagityukte kavivanmatrasyaiva kavyatvapattih. Nirmitirityukte 
kavikrtasilpantarasyapi. ‘Vapnirmitirityukte vyakhatrvisesasya yasya 
kasyapi vyakhyakausalasyapi. Asadharapacamatkarakarinl racana 
hi nirmmitib. Tena Rasapakarsakadosarahitaip yathasambhava- 
gunalaipkararp rasatmakip sabdarthayugalaip kavyamiti laksapasya 
svarasab- —AK, I. 2.. 

78. Ramaplyarthapratipadakab sabdab Kavyam. —RG, I. p. 4. 

79. Ittham ca camatkarajanakabhavanavisayarthapratipadakasabdatvam, 
yatpratipaditartha-visayaka-bhavanatvam camatkarajanakatavacche- 
dakam tattvam, svavisistajanakatavacchedakarthapratipadakatasarp- 
sargepa camatkaratvavattvameva va kavyatvamiti phalitam. 

RG, I. p. 5. 

80. Camatkarastu vidusamanandaparivahakrt/ 

Gunam RTtim Rasani Vfttiip Pakam Sayyamalarnkrtim/ 

Saptaitani Camatkarakaranam bruvate budhab// 

—Some Concepts of Alarpkarasastra, p. 270. 

81. Athasya pragabhihitalaksanasya kavyatmano vyangasya ramanl- 

yataprayojaka alamkara nirupyante. —RG, II. p. 203. 

82. Api ca kavyapadapravfttinimittam sabdarthayorvyasaktam, pratye- 
kaparyaptam va ? Nadyah. Eko na dvaviti vyavaharasyeva sloka- 
vakyam na kavyamiti vyavaharasyapatteh. Na dvitlyab- Ekasmin 
padye kavyadvayavyavaharapatteh. Tasmad vedasastrapuranalak- 
sanasyeva kavyalaksapasyapi sabdanisthataivocita. 

—RG, I. p. 7. 

85. NaisargikI ca pratibha srutam ca bahu nirmalam/ 

Amandascabhiyogo’syab karanarp kavyasampadab// 

Na vidyate yadyapi purvavasana gunanubandhi pratibhanamadbhu- 
tam/Srutena yatnena ca vagupasita dhruvam karotyeva kamapy- 
anugraham// —KD, I. 103-104.. 

86. Chandovyakaranakalalokasthitipadapadarthavijnanat/ 

Yuktayuktaviveko vyutpattiriyarp samasena// 

—KL, I. 18. 
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Vistarastu kimanyattata iha vacyarp na vacakam loke 

Na bhavati yat kavyangatvarp sarvajnatvaip tato nye§a// 

—Do, I. 19. 

Na sa sabdo na tadvacyarp na sa nyayo na sa kala/ 

Jayate yanna kavyangamaho bharo mahan kaveb// 

—Tika on Do, I. 19. 

87. Adhigatasakalajneyab sukaveb sujanasya sannidhau niyatarp// 

Naktamdinamabhyasyedabhiyuktab saktiman kavyam// 

—Do, I. 20. 

88. Loko vidya praklrparp ca kavyangani. Lokavrttarp lokab sabdas- 

mrtyabhidhanakosacchandovicitikalakamasastradapdanTtipurva vidya. 
Sabdasmrteb sabdasuddhib- Abhidhanakosatab padarthaniscayab. 
Chandovicitervrttasamsayacchedab. Kalasastrebhyab kalatattvasya 

sambit. Kamasastratab kamopacarasya. Dandanlternayapanayayob- 
Itivrttakutilatvarp ca tatab- —KIS, I. III. 1-10. 

89. Laksyajnatvamabhiyogo vrddhasevaveksapaip Pratibhanamavadha- 

narp ca praklrpam. Tatra kavyaparicayo laksyajnatvam. Kavya- 
bandhodyamo’bhiyogab- Kavyopadesagurususru§aparp vrddhaseva. 
Padadhanoddharapamaveksapam. Kavitvabljam pratibhiinam. Cit- 
taikagryamavadhanam. Taddesakalabhyam. Vivikto desah. Ratri- 
yamasturlyab kalab- —KIS, I. III. 12-20. 

90. Samadhirantarab prayatnab bahyastvabhyasab Tavubhavapi sakti- 
mudbhasayatab- Sa kevalarp kavye hetub iti yayavarlyah. 

—KM, IV. p. 11. 

91. Ya sabdagramamarthasarthamalarpkaratantramuktimargamanya- 
dapi tathavidhamadhihrdayam pratibhasayati sa pratibha. 

—KM, IV. p. 11. 

92. Sa ca dvidha karayitrl bhavayitrl ca. Kaverupakurvapa karayitrT. 

Sa’pi trividha sahaja’haryaupadesikl ca...Ta ime trayo’pi kavayab 
sarasvata, abhyasika, aupadesikasca. —KM, IV. p. 13. 

93. Ekasya tisthati kavergrha eva kavyamanyasya gacchati 

suhrdbhavanani yavat/ 

Nyasyavidagdhavadanesu padani sasvat kasyapi sancarati 

visvakutuhallva / / 
—Do 

94. Seyarp karayitrT. Bhavakasyopakurvapa bhavayitri. Sa hi kaveb 

Sramamabhiprayam ca bhavayati. Taya khalu phalitah kavervya- 
paratarub. Anyatha so’vakesl syat. —KM, IV. p. 13. 

95. Kastvam bhoh kavirasmi kapyabhinava suktib sakhe pathyatam ; 
tyakta kavyakathaiva samprati maya kasmadidam sruyatam. 

Yab samyagvivinakti dosagupayob saram svayarp satkavib; 
so’sminbhavaka eva nastyatha bhaveddaivanna nirmatsarab-// 

—KM, IV, p. 14. 

96. Santi pustakavinyasta kavyabandha grhe grhe/ 

Dvitrastu bhavakamanabsilapattanikuttitab// 

—KM, IV, p. 15. 

97. Bahujnata vyutpattirityacaryah. . . .Ucitanucitaviveko vyutpattib iti 
yayavarlyab- Pratibhavyutpattyob pratibha sreyasl ityanandab 
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. .Vyutpattib sreyasi iti Mangalab- . . . PratibhavyutpattT mithab 
samavete sreyasyau iti yayavarlyaft. —KM. V. p. 16. 

98. Svasthyarp pratibha’bhyaso bhaktirvidvatkatha bahusrutata/ 
Smrtidardhyamanirvedasca mataro’stau kavitvasya// 

—KM, X. p. 49. 

99. Nastyacaurab kavijanab nastyacauro vanigjanab/ 

Sa nandati vina vacyam yo janati niguhitum// 

Utpadakab kavib kascit kascicca parivarttakab/ 

Acchadakastatha canyastatha sarpvargako’parab// 
Sabdarthoktisu yab pasyediha kincana nutanam/ 

Ullikhetkincana pracyarp manyatarp sa mahakavib// 

—KM, XI. pp. 61-62. 

100. Athedanlmakaveb kavitvasaktirupadisyate. Prathamam tavaddi- 

vyab prayatnab, tatab paurusab- —KM, I. p. 149. 

101. Tatra trayab sisyab kavyakriyayamupadesyab- Alpaprayatnasadh- 

yab, kfcchasadhyab, asadhyasceti. —Do, I. p. 150. 

102. Rase Rase tanmayatam gatasya gune gupe harsavaslkrtasya/ 
Vivekasekasvakapakabhinnarp manab prasute’ nkura- 

vatkavitvam / / 
—KK, I. p. 151. 

103. Abhyasahetob padasamnivesairvakyarthasunyairvidadhlta 

vrttam / 

Slokam paravrttipadaib purapam yathasthitartham 

paripurayecca// 

—KK, I. 21. 

104. Yastu prakrtyasmasamana eva kastepa va vyakarapena 

nastab / 

Tarkena dagdho’naladhumina vapyaviddhakarnab 

sukaviprabandhaih / / 

Na tasya vaktrtvasamudbhavab syacchiksavisesairapi 

suprayuktaib / 

Na gardhavo gayati siksito’pi samdarsitam pasyati 

narkamandhab / / 
—KK, I. 22-23. 

105. ChayopajTvT padakopajlvl padopajlvi sakalopajlvl/ 

Bhavedatha praptakavitvajlvl svonmesato va bhuvanopajlvyab// 

—KK, II. 1. 

106. Tatra tarka-vyakarapa-bharata-canakya-vatsyayana-bharatarama- 
yana - moksopayatmajnanadhatuvadaratnaparlksa - vaidyakajyo- 
utisadhanurveda - gaja - turaga - purusa - laksapadyutendrajala- 
praklrnesu paricayab kavisamrajya - vyanjanab. 

—KK, V. p. 163. 

107. Na hi paricayahlnab kevale kavyakaste kukavirabhinivistah spasta- 

sabdapravistab/Vibudhasadasi pr?tab klistadhlrvetti vaktum nava 
iva nagarantargahvaare ko’pyadrstab . . —Do, V. I. 1. 

108. Saktirnipunata lokasastrakavyadyaveksapat/ 

Kavyajnasiksayabhyasa iti hetustadudbhave// —KP, I. 3. 
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109. Saktib kavitvavljarupah sarpskaravisesab. yam vina kavyapi na 

prasaret, prasrtarp va upahasanlyarn syat. —KP, vrtti. 

110. Lokasya sthavarajangamatmakalokavrttasya, sastraparp chandovya- 

karapabhidhanakosakalacaturvargagajaturagakhadgadilaksanagran- 
thanam. kayanam ca Mahakavinibandhanam, adigrahanaditihasa- 
dlnarp ca vimarsanad vyutpattih. —KP, Vrtti on I. 3. 

111. Kavyam karturp vicarayiturji ca ye jananti tadupadesena karape 

yojane ca pounabpunyena pravrttiriti trayab samuditab na tu 
vyastab tasya kavyasyodbhave nirmane samullase ca hetuh na 
tu hetavab- —Do, Vrtti. 

112. Pratibhasya hetub. Pratibha navanavollekhasalinl Prajna. Asya 

Kavyasya. Idam karanam. Vyutpattyabhyasau tu Pratibhaya eva 
sarpskarakaviti vyaksyate. Sa ca sahajoupadhikl ceti dvidha. Tatra 
sahajamaha—Savarapaksayopasamamatrat sahaja .... Dvitlya- 

maha mantraderaupa dhikl. —KS, p. 5-6. 

113. Vyutpattyabhyasabhyarp sapiskarya. —KS, p. 6. 

114. Lokasastrakavyesu nipupata vyutpattib. . . Sarpskrtapratibha hi 

tadanatikramepa kavyamupanibadhnati. —KS, p. 9. 

115. Kavyavicchiksaya punah punah Pravrttirabhyasab • •. Abhyasasarps- 

krta hi Pratibha Kavyamrtakamadhenurbhavati. —KS, p. 9. 

116. Siksarp laksayati—Sato’pyanibandho ‘sato’pi nibandho niyamas- 

chayadyupajlvanadayasca siksab. —KS, p. 9. 

117. Pratibhaiva srutabhyasasahita kavitarp prati/ 
HeturmrdambusambandhavTjavyaktirlatamiva / / 

—CL, I. 4. 

118. Sabljo hi Kavirjneyab sa sarvagamakovidab/ 

Sarasab pratibhasalT yadi syaduttamastada// 

SabTja ityeva Kavilaksapam, anyani tu visesanani, sabljab kavirl- 
drsab syadityarthab. . . 

Bljarp praktanasamskaravisesab kavyarohabhub// 

Rohasca dvedha nirmatrmulah svadakamulasca, yam vina nirma- 
tupi svadayitunca na sakyate. .. 

Prajna navanavollekhasalinl Pratibha mata// 

—AK, I. 3-5. 

119. Tasya ca karanam kavigata kevala Pratibha. Sa ca kavyaghatana- 

nukulasabdarthopasthitih. —RG, I. p. 9. 

120. Tadsatarp ca Pratibhatvam kavyakaranatavacchedakataya siddho 

jativisesa upadhiruparp vakhandam. —Do, I. p. 9. 

121. Tasyasca hetub kvaciddevatamahapurusaprasadadijanyamadrstam. 
Kvacicca vilaksanavyutpattikavyakarapabhaysau. Na tu trayameva. 

—RG, T, p. 9. 

122. Na ca tatra tayonanmantarlyavob kalpanam vacyam, gouravan- 

manabhavat karyasyanyathapyupapattesca. —RG, I. p. 10. 

123. Na ca tatra Pratibhayah pratibandhakamadrstantaram kalpyamiti 
vacyam. Tadrsanekasthalagatadrstadvayakalpanapektaya klptavyut- 
pattyabhyasayoreva Pratibhahetutvakalpane laghavat. 

—RG, I. p. 10. 
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124. Tadrradrstasya tadrsavyutpattyabhyasayosca pratibhagatam vailak- 

sapyarn karyatavacchedakam ato na vyabhicarah. Pratibhatvarp 
ca kavitayab karapatavacchedakam, pratibhagatavailaksanyameva 
va vilaksapakavyarp prati iti natrapi sab. —RG, I. p. 10. 

125. Papavisesasya tatra pratibandhakatvakalpanadva na dosab- Prati- 

bandhakabhavasya ca karanata samuditasaktyaditrayahetutavadi- 
nah saktimatrahetutavadinascavisista. —RG, I. p. 10. 

126. Yatrarthab sabdo va tamarthamupasarjanlkrtasvarthau/ 

Vyanktab kavyavisesab sa dhvaniriti suribhih kathitab// 

—DL, I. 

127. Idamuttamamatisayini vyangye vacyad dhvanirbudhaih 

kathitab / / 

—KP, I. 4. 

128. Budhairvaiyakarapaib pradhanabhutasphotarupavyangyavyanjaka- 

sya sabdasya dhvaniriti vyavaharah kftab. Atastanmatanusaribhi- 
ranyairapi nyagbhavitavacyavyarigyavyanjanaksamasya sabdartha- 
yugalasya. —KP, I. Vrtti on 4. 

129. Prakaro’nyo guplbhutavyangya'b kavyasya drsyate/ 

Yatra vyangyanVaye vacyacarutvam syat prakarsavat// 

DL, III. 34. 

130. Tasyaiva svayamuktya prakasTkrtatvena gunlbhavab, yathodahr- 

’ tam samketakalamanasam ityadi. —DL, Vrtti. 

131. Atadfsi gunTbhutavyangyam vyangye tu madhyamam. 

—KP, I. 5. 

132. Carutvotkarsanibandhana hi vacyavyangyayob pradhanyavivaksa. 

—DL, I. p. 114. 

133. Pradhanagupabhavabhyam vyangyasaivam vyavasthite/ 

Kavye ubhe tato’ nyadyattaccitrambhidhlyate// 

Citram sabdarthabhedena dvividham ca vyavasthitam/ 

Tatra kincicchabdacitram vacyacitramatab param// 

—DL, III, 41-42. 

134. Kintu yada rasabhavadivivaksasunyab kavib sabdalamkaramartha- 

larnkaraqi vopanibadhnati tada tadvivaksapeksaya rasadisunyata 
arthasya parikalpyate. Vivaksoparu^hah eva hi kavye sabdana- 
marthab. —DL, III. 41-42, Vrtti. 

135. Sarvametacca mahakavlnam kavyesu drsyate.. .Tadevamidanlnta- 

nakavikavyanayopadese kriyamape prathamikanamabhyasarthinarp 
yadi param citrena vyavaharab, praptaparipatlnarp tu dhvanireva 
kavyamiti sthitametat. —DL, III. 42. Vrtti. 

136. Sabdacitramarthacitramavyangyam tvavararp smrtam 

—KP, I. 5. 

137. Yadi ca avyangyatvena vyangyabhavab tada tasya kavyatvampi 
nastTti pragevoktam. Isadvyapgyatvamiti cet, kim nama Tsadvyap- 
gyatvarji, asvadyavyangyatvam, anasvadyavyangyatvam va ? Adye 
praclnabhedayoreva antahpatab, dvitlye tvakavyatvam. 

—SD, IV. 17 Vrtti 

138. Uttamarn dhvanivaisistye madhyame tatra madhyamam 

Avaram tatra nispanda iti trividhamaditab/ 
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Dhvanerdhvanyantarodgare tadeva hyuttamottamam 

Sabdarthayosca vaicitrye dve yatab purvapurvatam// 

. _ —AK, I. 6-7. 

139. Sabdarthau yatra gunibhavitatmanau kamapyarthamabhivyanktas- 

tSdyam - —RG, I. p. II. 

140. Evam ca vyanjakanam sadharapyam pratipadayataqi pramapika- 

nani granthaih sahasadharapyarp pratipadayatastava granthasya 
virodhahsphutab. . . Pratyutasadharapyasya vyaptyaparaparyayasya- 
numananukulataya vyaktipratikulatvacca. _RG, I. p. 16. 

141. Yatra vyaiigyamapradhanameva saccamatkarakarapapi taddvitl- 
yam. Vacyapeksaya pradhanlbhutam vyapgyantaramadaya gupl- 
bhutani vyapgyamadayativyaptivaranayavadharapam. 

—RG. I. p. 20. 

142. Yatra vyangyacamatkarasamanadhikarano vacyacamatkarab tat 

Wyam. —RG. I. p. 22. 

143 . Yatrarthacamatkrtyupaskrta sabdacamatkrtib pradhanapi tada- 
dhamarp caturtham. . .Yadyapi yatrarthacamatkrtisamanyasunya 
sabdacamatkrtistat pancamamadhamadhamamapi kavyavidhasu 
gapayitumucitam yathaikaksarapadyardhavrttiyamakapadmaban- 
dhadi, tathapi ramapIyarthapratipadakasabdatarOpa-kavyasamanya- 
laksapanakrantataya vastutab kavyatvabhavena mahakavibhib 
praclnapararpparamanurundhanaistatra tatra kavyesu nibaddha- 
mapi nasmabhirgapitam, vastusthiterevanurodhyatvat. 

—RG, I. p. 23. 

144 . Tatrarthacitrasabdacitrayoravisesepadhamatvamayuktarp vaktum, 
taratamyasya sphutamupalabdheb- —RG, I. p. 24. 


Chapter II 

1. Tanna. Adyeyam purvo’yam para ityabhilapasambhavena avyava- 

hitottaratvasambandhayogat. Nastavidyamanayoravyavahitottarat- 
vasambandhasya vaktumasakyatvacca. Dvitlye sabdajasabdanya- 
yena padapratyaksopapadane’pi padasyavidyamanatvena tatra 
saktyasrayatvasya grahanupapatteb- Avidyamane asrayatvanglkare 
nasto ghato jalavanityadyapattesca. TrtTye yena kramenanubhavas- 
tenaiva kramepa sapiskarasthitirityatra vinigamakabhavat saro 
raso nadT dlna ityadau viparltasamskaradbodhena pratyekamanyar- 
thapratyayapatteb- _PLM, p. 25 

2. Dvapupadanasabdesu sabdau sabdavido vidub / 

Eko nimittam sabdanamaparo’rthe prajunjate// _VP, I. 44. 

3. Tadaha : 

Para van mOlacakrastha PasyantT nabhisaipsthita/ 

Hrdistha madhyama jneya vaikharl kapthadesaga//iti 
Vaikharya hi krto nadab parasravanagocarab/ 

Madhyamaya krto nadab sphotavyanjaka ucyate//iti ca. 

—PLM, p. 27. 
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4. Anadinidhanarp Brahma sabdatattvam yadaksaram/ 
VivarttateTthabhavena prakriya jagato yatab// 

—VP, I. L 

5. Na so’sti pratyayo loke yah sabdanugamadrte/ 

Anuviddhamiva jhanaip sarvarp sabdena bhasate// 

—VP. I. 123. 

6. Vaikharya madhyamayasca pasyantyas caitadadbhutam/ 
Anekatlrthabhedayastrayya vacapi pararp padam// 

—Do. I. 144. 

7. Idamadyarp padasthanarp siddhisopanaparvapam// 

Iyapi sa moksamananamajihma rajapaddhatib// 

—VP, I. 16. 

8. Pratyairanupakhyeairgrahapanugunaistatha / 

Dhvaniprakasite sabde svarupamavadharyate// —VP. I. 85. 

9. Yathanuvakab sloko va sodatvamupagacchati/ 

Avrttya na tu sa granthab pratyavrttya nirupyate// 

—VP. I. 84. 

10. Syadvacako laksanikab sabdo’tra vyanjakastridha. —KP. II. 1. 

11. Asyayarp vacako vacya iti sasthyaa pratlyate/ 

Yogab sabdarthayostattvamapyato vyapdisyate// _VP. III. 3. 

12. Pratyaksamekam carvakab kapadasugatau punab/ 

Anumanarp ca taccapi samkhya sabdarp ca te ubhe// 

12 (a). SabdadTnamapyanumane’ntarbhavab samanavidhitvat. 

—Prasastapadabhasya, p. 576. 

13. Na hi sabdarthayoh kupdavadarayoriva samjogasvabhavab, tantu- 
patayoriva samavayatma va sambandhab pratyaksamupalabhyate. 

—NM, 4. p. 241. 

14. Tatranumanamevedarp Bauddhair Vaisesikaib smrtam. _SV. 

15. Aviyuktah sabdarthayorbhavab sambandhab, notpannayoh pascat 
sambandhab sabdasyarthena sambandhah. —Mim. Satra. I. 1. 5. 

16. Nanu sati svabhavike sambandhe vyutpannavad avyutpannyasyapi 

bodhah syat. na hi agniraviditasaktTr na dahati—ityatra pratyak- 
sadeb s v abh avike’r th ap r aty ay akat ve satyapi yatha indriyasanni- 
karsapeksa tatha’trapi samketagraha-sacivasyaiva bodhakatvam 
hyaha. _ VB< p 189 

17. Praptilaksanastu sabdarthayoh sambandhah pratisiddah. Kasmat ? 

Pramapato’nupalabdheb. —Vatsyayana on Nvavasutra, 2. 1. 52. 

18. Atra tarkikah—‘Asmacchabdadayamartho boddhavyab’ ityakara 
‘Tdarp padamimamartham bodhayatu’ ityakara vesvareccha saktib 
laghavat. Saiva sarpketab sambandhah. .. . ityahuh. 

—PLM, p. 6. 

19. Vakyabhavamavaptasya sarthakasyavabodhatab/ 

Sampadyate sabdabodho na tanmatrasya bodhatah// 

—SSP. 12. 

20. Padajnanarp tu karapam dvaram tatra padarthadhlb/ 

Sabdabodhab phalam tatra saktidhlb sahakarinl// 

—BP. 81. 
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21. Adhunikasanketite tu na saktiriti sampradayab. Navyastu Isva- 

reccha na saktib, kintu icchaiva. Tena adhunikasanketite’pi sakti- 
rastyevetyahub. _ 8 j 

22. Tanna. Icchayab sambandhinorasrayataniyamakatvabhavena sam- 

bandhatvasambhavat. ‘Sambandho hi sambandhidvayabhinnatve sati 
dvisthatve ca sati asrayataya visistabuddhiniyamakab’ ityabhiyukta- 
vyavaharat. _ VLM. P. 7. 

23. Tndriyaparp svavisayesvanadiryogyata yatha/ 

Anadirarthaib sabdanarp sambandho yogyata tatha// 

^ , —VP, III. 29. 

24. Siddhe sabdarthasambandhe. _MB. I. 1 1 

25. Tasmat padapadarthayoh sambandhantarameva saktib vacyavaca- 

kabhavaparaparyaya. Tadgrahakanca itaretaradhyasamulakaip 
tadatmyam, tadeva sambandhab. . • .Sakterapi karyajanakatve sam- 
bandhasyaiva niyamakatvat. . . .Tadatmyaip ca tadbhinnatve sati 
tadabhedena pratlyamanatvamiti bhedabhedasamaniyatam. Abhe- 
dasyadhyastatvacca na tayorvirodhab. _PLM, p. 8-11. 

26. Yadi ca sabdab svarapepartham pratipadayati tada’k§asabdasyai- 

kyad devana-vibhltaka-rathaksesu tulya pratitib syat_api ca 

paryayesu hastab karab papirityadisu sabdarupabhedadhyasapakse 
arthabuddhibhedab prapnoti. —NM, Vol. II. p. 101. 

27. atmadhyasasca sadrsyaduparagacca jayate. _SV, V. 209. 

27(a). Evaip ca krtva sarva-ghata sabda-sadharaparp samanyarupam 

artha-paksa-niksiptam artha-samanadhikaraparp svarupam asya 
vacyam Arthavat-tat-samanadhikarapyat tatrapi tatha pratlteb, 
samanya-rupe eva sanketopapatteb tenaivarthasya samanadhikara- 

pyat, tatraiva srotrapratlteb.LolibhOtani sabdarthajnanani 

ghata ityavagamyante. 

Hetaraja on V. 2. Sambandha-samuddesa 
Book III of Vakyapadlya 

28. Evam ca padadirupa antarab sphota vacaka iti siddham. Evaip 

sakyo'rtho’pi buddhisattasamavista eva na tu bahyasattavistab. 
Ghata ityata eva sattavagamena ghato’ stlti proyoge ghatarthat- 
vadastiti proyoganapatteh, sattaya virodhat ghato nastltyasyana- 
P^tesca. ~ —VSM, p. 339. 

29. Sabdab karapamarthasya sa hi tenopajanyate / 

Tatha ca buddhivisayadarthacchabdab pratlyate// 

—VP. III. 32. 

31. Iaha tu katham vartamanakalata kaipsaqi ghatayati valiip ban- 
dhavatiti cirahate ca kaipse cirabaddhe ca balau ? Atrapi yuktaiva, 

katham ? ... .te’pi hi tesamutpattiprabhrtyavinasattadrddhlrvyacak- 
sapab sato buddhivisayan prakasayanti. mb. 

32. Tatha ca smrtib : 

Vipra prthavadi cittasthaip na bahistham Kadacana/ 
Svapnabhramamadadyesu sarvairevanubhuyate// 

77 a t. —VSM, p. 250. 

Anyatha arthavattvabhavena pradipadikatvabhavat svadyutpattirna 

Sy5t ' PLM, p. 12. 


Q1 
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34. 


35. 

36. 


37. 


38. 

39. 


40. 


41. 

42. 


43. 

44. 


45. 


Pade na varpa vidyante varnesvavayava iva/ 

Vakyat padanamatyantaip praviveko na kascana// 


~ , —VP. I. 73. 

Tasmanmanyamahe padanyasatyani, Ekamabhinnasvabhavakam 
vakyam. Tadavabodhanaya padavibhagab kalpitab. 

—Pupyaraja under VP. II. 57. 
Brahmapartho yatha nasti kascidbrahmanakambale / 
Devadattadayo vakye tathaiva syuranarthakab// VP. II. 14. 
Atasca savayavau vakya-vakyarthau padopajanapayabhyam tadar- 
tho pajanapayadarsanat/ .. yo’rtho yarp sabdam anugacchati sa 
lasyartha ityavaslyate/tat katham asatya bhagab- 


—JNM. Vol. I. p. 354. 

Taddharmavacchinnavisayakasabdabuddhitvavacchinnarp prati tad- 

dha rma vacchi n nanir upi tav r ttivi sistajnanaiTi hetub.Jnane v r t- 

tivaisistyam ca svavisayakodbuddhasaipskarasamanadhikarapya- 
svasrayapadavisayakatvobhayasambandhena bodhyam. 

—PLM. p. 5-6. 

Sa mukhyo’rthastatra mukhyo vyaparo’syabhidhocyate. 


Tatra sanketitarthasya bodhanadagrimabhidha. _SD. II. 7 

Anantyat vyabhicaracca vyaktlnamabhidheyataya akalpanat. Na 
ca jnatagotvadirupay a gotvadijnanarupaya va pratyasattya pratyak- 
sepa parikalitasu sakalatadlyavyaktisvabhidhayab kalpane nasti 
dosa iti vacyam. Samanyapratyasatternirakaranat. Gouravadosa- 
syanuddharacca. — rq jj pp i g 1-82. 

Sabdanarp visayavibhago na prapnoti iti ca... 


Ti - it ./ . . 1X1 ) ^ ^ Y lul j . 

Upadhisca dvividhab-vastudharma vaktryadrcchasaipnivesitasca. 
vastudharmo’pi dvividhab-siddhab sadhyasca. Siddho’pi dvividhab- 
Padarthasya-prapaprado visesadha. 

Uktaip hi Vakyapadlye na hi Goub svarOpepa Goub, napyagaub, 

Gotvabhisambandhat tu Gaub iti. _KP, II. 3 (Vrtti) 

Tatha sati dOradanabhivyaktasaipsthanataya gotvagrahadasayam 
gavi gouriti gobhinna iti va vyavaharab syat. Svarupasyavisesad 
ghate gouriti gavi cagouriti va vyavaharab syaditi bhavalp Gotva- 
bhisambandhadgotvavattaya jnanat gourgosabdavyavabarya iti. 

e ... , . — RG ’ IL P- 182. 

Sattve^ nivisate paiti prthagjatisu drsyate/ 

Adheyascakriyajasca so’sattvaprakrtirgupab// 

^ . _ —MB. 4. 1. 2. 

Knya he nameyamatyantaparidrsta purvaparlbhutavayava na sakya 
piribikrtya nidarsayitum. 


_ _ —under Bhubadayo dhatavab- 

Sadhyab purvaparlbhutavayavab kriyarupab. 

Ditthadisabdanamantyabuddhinirgrahyaqi samh^takramam ^varQ- 
paiji vaktra yadrcchaya ditthadisvarthesupadhitvena saipnivesyate 
iti so’yam sajnarQpo yadrcchatmaka iti. —KP, II. 3 (Vrtti). 
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46. Yadrcchikastu vaktra svecchaya bitthadisabdanarp pravrttinimittatve 

saipnivesito dharmab. Sa ca paramparaya vyaktigatascaramavarpa- 
bhivyangyo’khapdab sphota ityeke. Anupurvyavacchinno varpasa- 
mudaya ityapare. Kevala vyaktireva itltare. Tatradyamatadvaye vis 
§apajnanad visistapratyab- Trtlyamate ca nirvikalpakatmakab 
pratyab. Taditthapi catu§tayl sabdanarp pravrttiriti darsanaip vya- 
vasthitam. _rq. II. p. 183. 

47. Gupakriyayadrcchanarp vastuta ekarupapamapyasrayabhedad bheda 

iva laksyate yathaikasya mukhasya khadgamukuratailadyalambana- 
bhed ^t. —KP. II. 3 (Vrtti). 

48. Himapayabsankhadyasraye§u paramarthato bhinne§u sukladisu 

yadvasena suklab sukla ityadyabhinnabhidhanapratyotpattistat suk- 
latvadi samanyam. Gubatapduladipakadisvevameva pakatvadi. 

—KP. II. p. 37. 

49. Sarvesarp sabdanapi jatirevarthab. Gupakriyasabdanarp Gupakriya- 

gatayab yadrccasabdanaip ca valavrddhasukadyudlritatattacchabda- 
vrttestattatsamayabhinnarthavrtterva jaterevabhidheyatasambhavat. 
Iti jatisaktidarsanam. —RG, II. p. 184. 

50. Jaterastitvanastitve na hi kascid vivaksati/ 

Nityatvallaksaplyaya vyaktestehi visesape// 

—SV. V. 311. 

51. Yugapacca trtayam vibhaktyarthab-karakam, lihgam, saipkhya ca. 

na caitad trtayam pratipadikarthe jatau anveti na jatih karakam, 
na ca jateb strl purp-napupisakavibhagab, na casya dvitlyadiyoga- 
iti- —NM, Vol. I. p. 294. 

52. Sakrt prayuktarp padarp arpsena karpcidarthamabhidadhati, tato’r- 

thantarapi laksayati, tadgatatvena punarlingasarpkhyadyabhidhatte 
—iti na pratitiko’yaip kramab- —NM, Vol. I. p. 294. 

53. Pratyaksarp na hi niskrsta-jatyarpsa-parivestitam/ 

Tadgocara-pravrttesca sabdas taiyi kathayet katham// 

—tasmat pratyausavisaye pravartamanarn tatsamanavisayameva 
bhavitum arhati padam na samanyamatranistham. 

—NM, Vol. I. p. 296. 

54. Padaip tadvantamevarthamanjasyenabhijalpati/ 

Na ca vyavahita buddirna ca bharasya gauravam// 
Samanadhikarapyadivyavaharo’pi mukhya/ 

Vrttyopapadyamanab san nanyatha yojayisyate// 

Tasmad gavadisabdanarp tadvanartha iti sthitam// 

—NM. Vol. I. pp. 295-97 

55. Sthite’pi tadvato vacyatve kvacit prayoge jateb pradhanyam, 
vyakterangabhavab, yatha ‘Gaurna pada sprstavye’ti sarvagavlsu 
pratisedho gamyate, kvacit vyakteb pradhanyapi jaterangabhavab, 
yatha ‘Garp munca’, ‘Gam badhane’ti niyatarn karncit vyaktimud- 
disye prayujyate, kvacidakrteli pradhanyam, vyakterangabhavo 
jatirnastyeva, yatha ‘pistakamayvo gavah kriyantam’ iti. 

—NM, Vol. I. p. 297. 

56. Kinca Gotve yadi saktistada Gotvatvapi sakyatavacchedakaip 
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Vacyam. Gotvatvam tu Gavetarasamavetatve sati sakala-go-sama- 
vetatvam. Tatha ca go-vyaktfnam sakyatavacchede’nupravesat ta- 
vaiva gauravam. —SM. on Sabdakhapda. 

57. Vikalpavisaye vrttirista sabdanumanayob/ 

Avastuvisayascaite vikalpa iti varpitarn// 

Ya ca bhumirvikalpanam sa eva visayo giram/ 

At eva hi sabda-thamanyapoham pracaksate// 

—NM, Vol. T. p. 276. 

58. Tadittham catustayl sabdanam pravrttiriti darsanarp vyavasthi- 

tam - ‘ . —RG. II. p. 184. 

59. Sambandhibhedat sattaiva bhidyamana gavadisu/ 

Jatirityucyate tasyam sarve ^abda vyavasthitab// 

Tam pratipadikartham ca dhatvartham ca pracaksate/ 

Sa satta sa mahanatma tamahustvataladayah// 

. —VP. 3. 33-34. 

60. Tdarp yaugikarudhamityucyate. PLM, p. 14. 

Caturdha evayamabhidhava bheda ityapyanye. _ RG. II. 

61. Asadhuranumanena vacakab kaiscidisyate/ 

Vacakatvavisese va nivamah pupyapapayob// 

—VP. 3. 30. 

62. Tanna. Sadhusmaranam vinapi bodhanubhavat. Tadvacakasadhu- 

sabdamajanatam bodhanapattesca, PLM, p. 14. 

63. Ekatra saktyapyanyatra tadaropattadarthapratityupapattavekatraiva 

saktirtaghavat. jq p g 2 7. 

64. Na ca saktibramad bodho sadhusabdesviti vacyam. Nibsandeha- 
pratyayasya badhakam vina bhramatvajogat. 

—PLM, pp. 12-13. 

65. Sastrastha va tannimittatvat... ke sastrasthab ? sistab* Tesamavic- 

chinna smrtih sabdesu vedesu ca. Tena sisla nimittarri srutismr- 
tyavadharape. —Mim. Sutra 1. 3. 9. 

66. Mukhyfirthabadhe tadyoge rudhito’tha prayojanat/ 

Anyo’rtha laksvate yat sa Laksapa// —KP. II. 9. 

67. Laksaparopita. . .. Sa aropitah sabdavyaparab santararthanistho 

laksapa. _KP, jj 4 

Lansana saktirarpita Sa sabdasyarpita svabhaviketara isvaranud- 
bhavita va saktirlaksapa nama. _SD. II. 9. 

68. Upakrtam bahu tatra kimucyate sujanata prathita bhavata 

param / 

VidadhadTdrsameva sada sakhe sukhitamassva tatah 

saradapi satam// 

Etadapakarinam prati viparltalaksanaya kascidvakti. 

—KP. IV. 1 (Vrtti). 

69. Jaterastitvanastitve na hi kascid vivaksati/ 

Nityatvallaksyamanava vyakteste hi visesane// —SV. V. 311. 

70. Gouranubandhya ityadau sruticoditamanubandhanam katham me 

syaditi jatya vyaktiraksipvate na tu sabdenocyate, ...ityupada- 
nalaksapa tu nodahartavya, srutarthapatterarthapatterva tasya visa- 
y aty at. —KP. II. 10 (Vrttr). 
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71. NirOdha laksapa kascit samarthyadabhidhanavat/ 

Kriyante sampratapi kascit kascinnaiva tvasaktitab// 

-79 o u ^ u “TV, IIL L P- 700 

72. Svabodhyasambandho laksapeti kecit, Gabhlrayapi Nadyaip Ghosa 

ltyadyanurodhat.Tasmat tatsamudayabodhyagabhiratvavisista- 

nadipadarthab, tatsambandho laksaneti, _PLM, p. 18-19 

73 ' * Ca sakyasambandharupa. Tathahi-Pravaharapasakyarthasam- 
bandhasya tire grhltatvat tlrasya smarapam. Tatab sabdabodhab. 

ia -r- t tu ^ ■ . — SM - on Karika. 82. 

/4. latsthyattathaiva taddharmyattatsamlpyattathaiva ca/ 
Tatsahacaryattadarthyaj jneya vai laksapa budhaib// 

-7< ,, , . „ . —PLM. p. 17. 

75. Vastutastu tatparyanupapattipratisandhanameva tadbljam. 

76. Vakye tu sakterabhavat sakyasambandharupa laksapapi nasti. 
Yatra tu gabhirayarp nadyaip ghosa ityuktam, tatra nadlpadasya 
naditire laksapa, gabhlrapadarthasya nadya sahabhedenauvayab 
....Tada nadlpadasya gabhTranadltlre laksapa, gabhlrapadam tat- 
paryagrahakam. 


77. 


, . . — SM. on Sabdakhapda, K. 82. 

thanca samase na kvapi sakti'b, padasaktyaiva nirvahaditi. 


7 k 6 u-il , . . — SM - on Sabdakhapda K 82. 

8 . Saktyakhyo rthasya sabdagatab, sabdasyarthagato va sambandha- 
viseso bhida ... Sakyasambandho laksapa. 

•70 d , . . , , — RG - II. p. 176 & 181. 

/y. "are tu aropitasakyatavacchedakarupepa saktyaiva tatpadavacyat- 
vena prasiddhanyavyktibodhe vyaktivisesabodhe va laksapeti vya- 
vaharab. Chatripo yantityadavacchatrisu sahacaryacchatritvaropab. 
Kakeobhyo dadhl’tyadavapi dadhyupaghatakamatre kakatvaropab. 

•so xt . —VSM, p. 133. 

80 . Na ca Gangayarp Ghosa’ ltyadavaropitagangatvena bodhe’pi tasya 

jnanasya bhramatvat sastrajnanavataip sarvatha bhramatvena gra- 
hacca taduttaram gangagatasaityapavanatvadipratltirupapi phalaip 

na siddhyet.iti vacyam, madhye vyanjanaya mukhyaganga- 

padarthabhedasyapi pratlteh. Vyanjanajiiane ca badhainanena 

napramapyagraha ityadosat. _VSM, p. 134 

SI. Goutamo’pyaha — “sahacaranasthanatadarthyav r ttamanadharapasa- 
mipyayogasadhanadhipatyebho Brahmapa-balakata-raja-saktu- 
candana-ganga-sakata’nna-purusesvatadbhave’pi tadupacarab” iti. 

Nyayavarttikakaro’pi—’’...Tatra saipjuktasamavetarp jatiip brah- 
mape samavayenadhyaropya Brahmapam yastiketyaha’ ityaha. 

-87 at • —VSM, p. 141. 

•82. Ata eva Gangayarp Mlna-Ghosau stah’ityadyupapadyate... Gangat- 

vena eva tirabodhat ekadharmavacchinne’nvayasattvena na ksatib 
.. .Yugapadeva gangatvenaiva nlratlrayorupasthitib. 

c ,• . —VSM, p. 138. 

*3. Sati tatparye sarve sarvarthavacaka’ iti bhasyallaksanaya abhavat. 

Vrttidvayavacchedakadvayakalpane gauravat. 
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Jaghanyavrttikalpanaya anyayatvacca... .Tatha hi saktirdvividha 
Prasiddha’prasiddha ca. Amandabuddhivedyatvam Prasiddhat- 
vam. Sahrdayahrdayamatravedyatvamaprasiddhatvam. Tatra Ganga- 
dipadanarn pravahadau prasiddha saktih, tTradau caprasiddheti 
kimanupapannam. _PLM. pp. 20-21 

84. Harirapyaha : 

Ekamahuranekartham sabdamanye parlksakab/ 

Nimittabhedadekasya sarvarthyarp tasya bhidyate// 
Sarvasaktestu tasyaiva sabdasyanekadharmanah/ 

Prasiddhibhedadgaunatvarp mukhyatvarp copacaryate// 
iti. Gaupamukhyarthabodhakab sabda eka eva. Yugapatsarvartha- 
prakasanarp tu na, prakaranadirupanimittabhedat. Gosabdo goja- 
tau prasiddha iti tatra mukhyah, vahlke tvaprasiddhya gaupa iti 
tadarthah. Nanvevarp sabdarthasambandhasyanityatvaip syadate 
aha— 

Gotvanusango vahlke nimittat kaiscidisyate/ 

Arthamatre viparyastam sabdab svarthe vyavasthitab// 
iti. . . . Sabdastu gotvamevabhidhatte gaurityatra mukhyarp gotvam, 
vahlke tupacaritam. Sabda eva pravrttinimittamiti pakse sa kadacit 
gojatavanusjyate kadacit vahlke iti. —VSM, pp. 145-46. 

85. Ati ocyate samase saktyasvlkare visistasyarthavattvabhavena prati- 

padikatvaip na syat. Ata evarthavatstitre bhasye ‘arthavaditi kim, 
arthavatarp samudayo’narthakab—dasa dadimani sadapupab kupd^ - 
majajinam iti pratyudahrtam. Evarp ca Rajapurusapadayostan- 
mate pratyekamarthavattve’ pi samudayasya dasadadimativadanar- 
thakatvat pratipadikatvanapatteb. _PLM, p. 115. 

86. Kirp ca rajapurusadau rajapadadeb sambandhe sambandhini va 

laksanii, nadvab. Rajnab purusa iti vivarapavirodhat.nantyab 

rajasambandharupa-purusa ityanvaya-prasangat. — PLM, p. 117. 

87. Harirapyaha—• 

Samase khalu bhinnaiva saktib pankajasabdavat/ 

Bahunarn vrttidharmaparp vacanaireva siidhane/ 

Syanmahat gauravarp tasmadekarthlbhava asritab //.... 

—PLM, p. 119. 

88. Svanirupitasadrsyadhikarapatvasambandhena sakyasambandhyartha- 

pratipadika gaunT, Tadatiriktasambandhena sakyasambandhyartha- 
pratipadika suddha. _ VIM, p. 16. 

89. Manantaraviruddhe tu mukhyarthasya parigrahe/ 
AbhidheyavinabhutapratTtirlaksapocyate / / 

Laksyamapagunairyogadvrtterista tu gaupata// TV, 1.4. 

. . • Vahnitvalaksitadarthat yat paingalyadi gamyate/ 

Tena manavake buddhib sadrsyadupajayate// TV, 1.4. 

90. Mukhyarthasaksatsambandhamularopanmukhyarthavrttigunasa mana- 

gupavattvarupaparamparasambandhamularopo jaghanya iti gaupya 
atijaghanyatvarp bodhyam. _^VSM, p. 146. 

91. Svasiddhaye paraksepab parartham svasamarpanam/ 

Upadanam laksaparp cetyukta suddhaiva sa dvidha// 

—kp, n. io. 
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92. Sakyarthasambandho yadi tlratvena rupepa grhTtastada tTratvena 
tirabodhab. Yadi tu gangatTratvena rupcna grhTtastada tenaiva 
rupepa smarapam. _ BP , Vrtti on K 82 

TTratvena laksapayameva jahatsvarthatvasya sarvasammatatvat. 
GapgatTratvena bhane tvajahatsvarthaiva laksapeti. 

0 , . . —DinakarT, p. 287. 

Ji. V isayasyamgirpasyanyatadatmapratTtikrt / 

Saropa syannigTrpasya mata sadhyavasanika// —SD II 13 

94. Sadhyavasanayanca ‘CandrarajT Virajate’ ityadau candradisabdair- 
.aksapaya mukhatvenopasthitasyapi mukhadeh sabdabodhascandrat- 
vadina bhavati, laksapajnanasyaiva niahatmyat ityeke. Laksapaya 
niukhatvena mukhadeh sftbdabodhe v r tte vyanjanaikasabdopattat- 
vapradurbhutaya candratvena bodhah ityapare. . . Apare tu nivar- 
yata eva viruddhabhanasamagrya svadharmasya bhanam. Rajata- 
tvabhanasamagrya suktitvasyahanat iti vadanti. 


96 


. Atra kecit—‘Rupakasyopamatah svarupasarpvedanarpsamadayavai- 
laksanye’ pi laksapaphalTbhutatadrupyasarpvedanamadaya vailaksa- 
pyam nirbadham. Tadrupyasarpvedanairi ca visaye mukhadau visa- 

yitavacchedakasya candratvadeh sampratyah.Atha candratat- 

sadrsayoreyaikapadopattatvaccandrasadrse candratadrupyasya prat- 
yayo yathakathancidastu, na tu mukhatvavisiste mukhe.... Svata- 
drupyavadabhedabuddhya svatadrupyasya subodhataya tasminnapi 
tasya siddheh’ ityahub. —RG. II. pp. 187-88. 

Anye tu—‘Candradipadebhy 0 Iaksapya candrasadrsatvenapi rupeno- 
pasthapitanarp mukhadTnarp candratvena rupepaiva mukhadipado- 
pasthapitaih sababhedanvayabodho jayate. .. Prakrte tu visayican- 

dradmislhasadharapagupavatvapratyah phalam.Ittham ca 

svarupasamvittikrtah phalTbhutasarpvittikrtascopamato rupakasya 
bhedah sphuta eva’ iti vadanti. —RG. II. pp. 188-89. 

97. Apare tu bhedakarambitain sadrsyamupamajlvatubhutam, bheda- 
karambitarp ca gaupasaropalaksapaya iti sphu(e bhede krtarp plala- 
krtavailaksapyaparyantanudhavanena. Pakso’smin bhedagarbhasadr- 
syapratipattestadrupyapratTtTh kathaip nama phalam bhavitumiste 
ltyanupapattim parihartumayaso’pi napatatTtyaparamanukulamitya- 

gfi f j yahU . b ; , .. -RG. II. p. 190. 

98. Navyastu—mukham candrah’ ‘vahTko gauh’ ityadau candradTnam 
mukhadibhih saha sambhavati laksapam vinaivabhedena samsar- 

gepanvayabodah. Badhaniscavapratibadhyatavacchedakakotavanahar- 
yatvasyeva sabdanvatvasyapi nivesyatvat. Ata eva atyanta-satyapi 
hyarthe jnanam sabdah karoti hi’ iti pracaip pravado’pi sangacc- 
hate ... .Mukham Candrah, gourvahTkah ityadau tvistacamatkara- 
prayojakatajnanadhTnayah icchavab sattvadaharyayogyatajnanasam- 
rajyam-Ato namarthayorabhedasarapireva rupakasthale rama- 

■/.f' —RG. II. pp. 190-95. 

Itthameva ca mukham candra ityadiprasiddhodiiharape’pi iyanstu 
visesah yadekatra sadharapo dharmab prasiddhataya niyamatah 
svabodhakasrutim napeksate itaratra tvaprasiddhataya tatha.... 


99 
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Na caharyapadarthadvayabhedabuddhau taccamatkare va sadha- 
rauadharmavisesajnanaip prayojakamiti sakyaip vaktum. ‘Yadya- 
nuspo bhavedvahniryadyasltaip bhavejjalam’ ityadau sadharana- 
dharmasyapratyaye’pi vahnyanuspatvadlnaroabhedapratyayopaga- 

t nn m - i • —RG. II. p. 195-96. 

100. Nanu rupakaprat.terupamanabhedavisayatvavirahe ‘Simhena sadrso 
nayam kmtu supho naradhipab’ ityadau nisedhyavidheyayorasan- 
gatiriti cet, na. Anupadameva pracTnamatadvaye’pi rupake tadru- 
pyapratipatteb svlkarasya pratipadanat.. . . Yadapyuktam rupake 
sadrsalakpapayab phalaip tadrupyapratyayo na yujyate tatsadrsa 
' 1 sabda J ab °dhanantaramapi tatha pratyapatteriti, tanna tatsadrsa 
ltyatra laksapaya abhavena tadrupyapratyasyapadanayogat. Tadru- 
pyapratyab laksaoayah phalamiti pracaip samayah. Mahabhasya- 
tigranthanamasminnevanukulatvacca. 

int xt • t — RG * PP- 197-201. 

' Na C f lva ™\ tattadartha kasabdasamanyam pratyeva tattarthanistat- 
paryaktvadhiyalj pratibandhakatvat, tattadarthanam yathakathan- 
cidupanayavasena manasaiva visistadhisambhavat, manorathikasu- 
khaprabhedanaryavasitam camatbaram pratyapi sabdasyeva mana- 
sasyapi bodnasya visisya hetutayalj suvacatvat, atiriktasya vyan- 
janaknyapadarthantarasya svarOpasattaya anvayabuddhau taddhetut- 
vasya ca pramanavirahenasattvacceti sarpksepab. 

102 . Mukhyarthabadhagrahanirapeksabodhajanako mukhySrthasambad 4 
anasambaddhasadharapaprasiddhaprasiddharthavisayako vaktradi- 
vaisistyajnanapratibhadyudbuddhasarnskaraviseso vyanjana. Ata eva 
nipatanarp dyotakatvarp sphotasya vyangyata ca haryadibhirukta. 

1n , „ . , — VSM. p. 156. 

115. barvesarp prayaso’rthanarp vyanjakatvampTsyate. _KP II 2 

Sabdasrayatvena sabdatadekadesatadarthavarpasamghatanasrayat- 
vena ca asrayasya_ __ Kp y y . 

104. Viratasvabhidhadyasu yayartho bodhyate’parab/ 

Sa vrttirvyanjana nama sabdasyarthadikasya ca// 

xa 4 - , , _ —SD. II. 19. 

lUX Yat so rthantarayuk tatha/ 

Artho’pi vyanjakastatra sahakaritaya matab// —KP. II. 15 . 
Sabdapramanavedyo’rtho vyanaktyarthantaram yatab/ 

Arthasya vyanjakatve tat sabdasya sahakarita// _Do III 3 

106. Na so’sti pratyayo loke yab sabdanugamadrte/ 

Anuviddhamiva jnanaip sarvam s'abdena bhasate// 

107. Udeti savita tamrastamra evastameti ca/ 

Sampattau ca vipattau ca mahatamekarupata// 

Z ^ bhldhaIak?ai;iamQla sabdasya vyanjana dvidha// — SD. II. ^o' 

109. Lgksyam na mukhyam napyatra badho yogab phalena no/ 

Na prayojanametasmin na ca s'abdab skhaladgatib// 

—KP. II. 16. 
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-NM. I. p. 21. 


A 4 -i m ydl ya mu] aksatikarinl. 

Mulaksatikanmahuranavasthaip hi dOsanam. 

HI. Athaya nedrsi carca kavibhib saha' sobhate/ 

i vaipso’pi vimuhyanti kavyarthagahane’dhvani// 

H2. V ls <?te lak§apa naivarp visesab syustu laksite/ xktadali ye visestb 

iabdav5cyamav^yamefba\^am. raCCa 

H3. Anekarthasya sabdasya vacakatve niyantrite/ 

SamyogadyairavacyarthadhTkrd vyaprtiranjanam/ 

114. Sarpyogo viprayogasca sahacaryarp virodhita/ ~ KR ^ 

C- ^ thab Prakarapaip lingarp sabdasyanyasya sannidih// 
Samarthyamaucit: desab kalo vyaktib svaradayab/ 
Sabdarthasyanavacchede visesasmrtihetavab// 

115 ' ^•l- k f inmanyan,e -‘ Yata ete?abl sabdanarp /uTvamar'th^S 

Lkireva^Dr, f" • tatastatbavi dherthantare d r s t atadabhidha- 
saktereva pratipatturmyantntabhidhasaktikebhya etebhyab prati 
pattTdhvananavyaparadeva’. . . .if. Anye tu-‘Sabhidhaiva dvTfya 
ha-samartbyaip....sahakarit v ena yato'valambate, tato dhvanan- 
vyapararupocyate it.. Eke tu-‘Sabhidaslese tavadbhede sati Lh- 
asya arfhaslese’pi saktibhedacchabdabheda iti darsane dvitTyah 
Wa Yaira^u dH' 3 kad5cidabhidba vy5 P arat... .tatra vacyala^ 

- ,2v " dbhsw "-«-aft 

116. Tatra kecidahub—Nanarthasya sabdasya sarvesvarthesT samketa" 
grahasya tulyatvacchrutamatra eva tasmin saka.anamarZal. 
p sthitau sabdasyasya kasminnarthe tatparyamiti samdehe ca s-iti 

nirnavT 0 ted 3 '? tatpar y an j rbayakat P Paryalocayatab purusasya sati 
mrpaye, tadatmakapadajnanajaya ekarthamatravisayayah nun-ih 
padarthopasthiteb prathamikya iva na kuto nanarZ^cSeti 

hitau prafbanr k tadadhIna,5t P aryaniraa y a sya va padarthopast- 
oitau pratib.ancihakatvarp vaeyam, anyatha sabdabuddherani 

p ta 6VOkfam ‘Anavacchede viseS- 

117 ’ f ^ P - re l^ahub nanarthasabdajasabdabuddhau tatparyan'ifnayfhetu- 

pane’pT aSy Zl PatVa - t AZ thamani n5n:lr(ha ^ d a danekarthopastha- 
vatra tat Prakarai:,adlbh ' stat P a ''y a nirnayahetubhirutpadite tasmin 

V a tatparyanirpayastasyaivarthasyanvayabuddhirjayate, nanyas- 
sarapavasriyamanayaip • naikamatragocarasmrtyapeksa, napya- 
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pararthopasthapanapratibandhakatvakalpanam. Evarp ca pragu- 

padarsitananarthasthale prakaranadijnanadhlnattatparyanirpayat 
prakarapikarthasftbdabuddhau jatayamatatparyavisayapi sabdabud- 
dhih tasmadeva sabdajjayamana kasya vyaparasya sadhyatamava- 
lambatam, rte vyanjanat. ...Ittham smrtisabdasya niscayaparataya 
visesasmrtisabdena visesavisayastatparyanirnayo grhyate. Samyoga- 
dyairvacakataya niyantrapam caikamatravisayakatatparyanirpaya- 
jananadvara sabdabuddhavanukulatvam. 

—RG. II. pp. 136-37. 

118. Tasmannanarthasyaprakaranike’rthe vyanjaneti pracarp siddhantah 

sithilah eva. Prakarapikaprakaranikayorarthayorupamayarp tu sa 
kadacit syadapltyatrasmakarp pratibhati. —RG. II. p. 143. 

119. Sabdasaktya prakasamane satyaprakarapike’ rthantare... 

—DL. II. p. 244. 

120. Uktyantarepasakyarn yat taccarutvam prakasayan/ 

Sabdo vyanjakatarp bibhrad dhvanyuktervisaylbhavet// 

—DL. I. p. 146. 

121. Yogarudasya sabdasya yoge rudhya niyantrite/ 

Dhiyarp yogasprso’ rthasya ya sute vyanjanaive sa// 

Evarp sthite nanarthasthale’pyupamayab prakaranikaprakaranikar- 
thagatayab pratipattaye’vasyapi vacyaya vyanjanayaivaprakarapi- 
kasyapyarthasya pratipattavalam klistakalpanayetyasayena pracl- 
nairuktarp nanarthavanjakatvamapi na dusyati. 

—RG. II. pp. 143-46. 

122. Sarnyoga nanarthasabdasakyantaravrttitaya aprasiddhatve sati 

tacchakyavrttitaya prasiddhab sarpbandhab —RG, IT. p. 146. 

123. Viprayoga vislesah. ...Atra hi vislesaniyatapurvavartinab sarps- 
lesasya praguktadaladvayakrantatvampeksyate. 

—RG. IT. p. 147. 

124. Sahacaryamekasmin karye parasparapeksitvam. 

—RG. II. p. 147. 

125. Ucyate-samyogasabdasya sambandhasamanyaparataya yatra sabdo- 
pattarp prasiddham sambandhasamanyarp saktiniyamakarp tadad- 
yasva, yatra, tu dvandadigatah sambandhyeva kevalastada tatsa- 
hacaryasyodaharapamiti pracamasayat. Ittham ca sagandlvo’rjunah 
iti sarpyogasya. gandlvarjunaviti sahacaryasyodaharapam. 

—RG. IT. p. 149. 

126. Ramalaksmanavityadau sahacaryepobhayoryugapadeva niyamana- 

miti nanyonyasrayab- Sahacaryarp sadrsyam sadrsayoreva saha- 
prayoga iti niyamat. —VSM. p. 111. 

127. Virodhita prasiddham vairam, sahanavasthananca. Tatradyasya 
‘Ramarjunau’ ityudaharanarp pranco vadanti. . . Sahanavasthana- 
laksapavirodhita tu chayatapavityadau bodhva. 

—RG. II. pp. 149-51. 

128. Arthah prayojanarp caturthyadyabhidhevam. . . .Nanu arthasya 
lingatko bhedab ?. . . Atrahuh-uktasya visistadharmasva sabdabo- 
dhottarabhavimanasabodhavisayatvena prakrtasabdabodhavisayat- 
vallingato vailaksapyopapattiriti. Lingam tvekapadarthakopadib. 
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ananvita eva ya padarthantarena prakrtasakyadharmatarp sakyan- 
taravyavrttatarp ca bhajate, uktadharmastu na tatheti kecit. 

—RG. II. p. 151. 

129. Prakaranarp vaktrsrotrbuddhisthata. —RG. II. p. 152. 

130. Lingarp nanarthapadasakyantaravrttirekasakyagatah siiksacchabda- 

vedyo dharmab. —RG. II. p. 152. 

131. Sabdasyanyasya sannidhirnanarthapadaikarthamatrasapisargyarthan- 

taravacakapadasamabhivyaharab- Yatha’karepa rajate nagab’ityatra 
karapadasya nagapadamadaya nagapadasya ca karapadamadaya 
supdayarp gaje ca. —RG. II. p. 153. 

132. Samarthyarp karanata. Yatha madhuna mattab kokilab ityatra 
kokilamadajanakatayamadhusabdasya vasante... 

—RG. IT. p. 154. 

133. AucitI yogyata. —RG. II. p. 154. 

134. Deso nagaradib yatha—‘bhatyatra Paramesvarab’ ityadau parames- 

varadisabdasya rajadau... Evarp vaikupthe harirvasati ityatrapi 
bodhyam. _ RG n p 155 

135. Kalo divasadib... vyaktib stnpurpnapumsakalingani... Svarab 

udattadib. —RG. II. p. 155. 

136. Tathahi svarah kakvadaya udattadayo va vyangyarupameva vise- 

sam pratyayayanti, na khalu prakrtoktamanekarthasabdasyaikartha- 
niyantraparQpapi visesam. .. ityalamupajlvyanapi manyanapi vya- 
khyanesu kataksaniksepepa. —SD. II. Vrtti on K. 21. 

137. Atha prasiddhatvadina tesamasadharanatabuddhiryathakathancidu- 

papadyate, tada prayaso lingabheda evaite, na tu sarvathaiva tatab 
svatantra iti bodhyam. _ rg. II. p. 156. 

138. Vaktfboddhavyakakunarp vakyavacyanyasannidheb/ 

Prastavadesakaladervaisistyat pratibhajusam// 
Yo’rthasyanyarthadhTheturvyaparo vyaktireva sa// 

—KP. III. 1-2. 

139. Mithah sakanksasabdasya vyuho vakyarp caturvidham/ 

Suptingantacayo naivamativyaptyadidosatah// 

.Kriyarahitanna vakyamastltyadikastu pracarp pravado 

niryuktikatvadasraddheyab. —SSP. V. 13 & Vrtti thereon. 

140. Vakyasvarupamaha— 

Vakyarp syadyogyatakanksasattiyuktab padoccayab. 

—SD, IT. K. 1. 

141. Vakyasamayagrahika akanksa. Sa caikapadarthajnane tadarth^n- 

vayajogyarthasya yajnanarp tadvisayeccha ‘asyiinvayyarthab kab’ 
ityevanirOpa purusanisthaiva, tathapi tasyab svavisaye’rthe aropab- 
Ayamartho’rthantaramakanksatTti vvavaharat. ...Pade tu naropab, 
arthabodhottaramevakanksodayat. Padarp sakaiiksamiti tu sakank- 
sarthabodhakamityarthakam. PLM, pp. 33-34. 

142. Yadva utthapakatavisayatanyatarasambandhena ubhayasamban- 
dhena va arthantarajijnasa akanksa. Adyarp—Pasya mrgo dhavatl- 
tyatra darsanarthasya karakadhavanakanksotthapakatvarp dhava- 
naqi tu tadvisaya eva. Antyantu —‘Pacati tapdulam devadattab’ 
ityadau, kriySkSrakayordvayorapi parasparaip tadutthapakatvat 
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tadvisayatvacca. Ata eva ghatab karmatvam anayanaip krtih 
ityato ghatamanayetivannanvayabodhab akanksavirahat. 

—PLM. p. 35. 

143. Na ca sarvatra jijnasa nibandhanam, ajijnasorapi vakyarthodayat 

akanksapadarthastarhi kab ? jijnasam prati yogyata. sa ca smarita 
—tadaksiptayoravinabhave sati srotari tadutpadyasamsargavaga- 
mapragabhavab- —NK, p. 122. 

144. Atrahub—abhidhanaparyavasanam akanksa, yena vina yasya na 

svarthanvayanubhavakatvapi tasya tadaparyavasanam, nama-vibh- 
akti-dhatvakhyata-kriya-karaka-padanarp parasparam vina na svar- 
thanvayanubhavakatvam. —PS. p. 67. 

145. Yatpadena vina yasya’nanubhavakata bhavet/Sakanksa..// 
Yena padena vina yatpadasyanvayananubhavakatvapi tena padena 
saha tasyakanksetyarthab- . .. Vastutastu kriyakaraka-padanam 
sannidhanam asattya caritartham. Parantu ghatakarmatabodhapi 
prati ghatapadottaradvitlyarupakanksajnanaip karapam. 

—BP-SM on K, 84. 

146. Padarthe tatra tadvatta yogyata parikTrttita. . . . Ekapadarthe 
aparapadarthasambandho yogyata ityarthab- Tajjnanabhavacca 
vahnina sincatltyadau na sabdabodhab- 

—BP with SM on K. 83. 

147. Yogyata ca badhakamanabhavah- —PS. Ch. III. p. 67. 

148. Yogyata ca parasparanvayaprayojakadharmavattvam. Tena Payasa 

sincatlti vakyani yogyaip. Asti sekanvayaprayojakadravadravyat- 
vam yogyata jale, karanatvena jalanvayaprayojakardrlkaranatvarri 
yogyata sekakriyayam. Ata eva vahnina sincatlti vakyamajogyam, 
vahneh sekanvayaprayojakadravadravyatvabhavat. Etadrsasthalesu 
nilnvayabodhah, kintu pratyekarp padarthabodhamatramiti Naiya- 
yikab. —PLM. p. 36. 

149. Tanna—Sabdaprayojye bodhe badha-jnanasya apratibandhakatvat. 

tadabhavajnanasya akarapatvacca. Satyapi badhaniscaye. .. .‘Esa 
vandhyasuto yati* ityadito bodhadarsanat. Kincaivam ‘vahnina 
sincati’ ityato bodhabhave tadvakyaprayoktub ‘adravepa vahnina 
katharp sekaqi bravlsi’ ityupahasab srotrbhib kriyamano’sangatab 
syat. Etadarthakadravidabhasasravapottarapi pascattyasyeva mukata 
tasya syat. Kincaivarp sati vade prativadisabdasyabodhakatvena 
tatkhapdanakathocchedah. —^VSM, pp. 505-07. 

150. Na ca ‘vahnina sinca’ ityaditah pravrttirapi syat, badhajnanena 

jayamanajnane apramanyasankaya jananat tacchunyajaanasyaiva 
pravrttyupayogitvenakseteb- Bauddhasyaiva sarvatra bodhavisayat- 
vena badhasyaivabhavacca. Taduktam—‘atyantasatyapi hyarthe jna- 
narp karoti hi sabdab’ iti. Vastuto badhajnanarp na kvapi jnane 
pratibandhakam. —VSM. p. 513. 

Vakyarthabodhe jate buddharthavisaye pravrttistu na bhavati, 
buddharthe apramapyagrahadityanyatra vistarab- —PLM. p. 37. 

151. Sannidhanapi tu padasyasattirucyate. . . . Anvayapratiyogyanuyogi- 
padayoravyavadhanam asattib, tajjnanarp sabdabodhe karapam 
... .Vastutastu avyavadhariajnanasya anapeksitatvat yatpadarthasya 
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yatpadarthena anvayopeksitastayoravyavadhanena upasthitib sabda¬ 
bodhe karanam. Tena ‘Girirbhuktam agniman devadattena’ ityadau 
na sabdabodhab. Nllo ghato dravyapi pata ityadau asattibhra- 

mat sabdabodhab-Nanu yatra chatrl kupdalT va asvl deva- 

datta ityuktam, tatra uttarapadasmarapena ptirvapadasmarapasya 
nasat avyavadhanena tattatpadasmarapasambhava iti cet, na. 
Pratyekapadanubhavajanyasarpskaraiscaramapi tavatpadavisayakas- 

marapasya avyavadhanena utpatteh.Parantu tavatpadartha- 

narp smaranadekadaiva khale kapotanyayat tavatpadarthanapi 
kriyakarmabhavena anvyabodharupah sabdabodho bhavatlti kecit. 

—SM. on K. 83. 

152. Asattirbudhyaviccedah. _SD IT. 1 . 

153. Atah sannihitatvabhavat sabdabodhitvabhavacca dvedha sanni- 
dhyabhavo bhavati. tatra bhinnakaloccaritayor gam anaya ityatra 
padayob sannihitatvabhavat ananvayah. Garp badhiina ityatra 
badhanapeksasya drsyamanasya sabdabodhitatvabhavad eva anan- 
vayab atah sabdapratipannanameva anvayab iti niyamab siddhab- 

—Manameyodaya 

154. Asattirapi mandabuddher avilambena sabdabodhe karapam. Aman- 
dabuddhestvasattyabhave api padarthopasthitau akanksaditab avi¬ 
lambena bodho bhavati iti na bodhe tasya karapatvam. Dhvani- 
tam cedam ‘Na Padanta’ sutrabhasye. 

—PLM. pp. 37-38. 

155. Atredam vicaryam. Uyutpattir ballyasT—na sabdo’rtham avaga- 
mayati vyutpattimantarepa. Vyutpattisca kirn vakasya, vakyarthe, 
padasya va padarthe iti. Yadi vakyasya vakyarthe vyutpattista- 
danvitabhidham. Padasya padarthe vyutpattau abhihitanvaya iti. 

—NM. Vol. I. p. 364. 

156. Ata eva vakyartho laksapika iti MTmarpsakah. 

—Nyayaratnamala. p. 125. 

157. Tasmat padanam padarthasvarupamatraparatve vakyapramapyanu- 

papattir eva laksapaksepike’ti tadeva laksaparp laksapayah. 

Bhattapadaisca vakyarthasya sarvatra laksanikatvasvlkarat. 

—TP. pp. 152-55. 

158. Na ca padarthasmrtinarp smrtanarp va padarthanam anvayabod- 
hakatve saptamapramapabhyupagama-prasangab, linga prakarapa- 
sthananamiva sabdapramapanta’-bhavopapatteb. —TV. p. 149. 

159. Naun kim anabhihitena padarthena anvitam svartham avabodha- 
yati go-padam, uta padantarabhihitena ? nadyah, ekasmad eva 
padat tattadrthanvitasvarthavabodhasambhavena padantarasya vai- 
yarthyaprasangat. na dvitlyab, parasparasrayaprasangat. 

—TP. p. 145. 

160. Yatha caksuso nila-pltadivisaya-sahakaribhedat eva ekaya’ pi rupa- 
prakasanasaktya nllapltadivijnanakaryabhedab tarhi sabdesvapi 
sahakaribhedat karyabhedo na dandavaritab. 

—Prakasananda’s gloss on Sabdanirpaya : K. 31. 

161. Arthaprakarapapraptapadarthantaravedane / 

Padarp prayujyate yattadvakyamevoditam bhavet// 
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Vakta vakyarp prayunkte ca saipsrstarthavivak$aya/ 

Tathaiva buddhyate srota tathaiva ca tatasthitab// 

—NM. p. 366. 

162. Asabdatvarp ca vakyarthapratlteritthamapatet/ 

Vyavadhanamayuktaip ca saksacchabdatvasambhave// 

—NM. p, 367. 

163. Nabhidhatrl saktiranvitavisaya kiip tvanvayavyatirekavagataniskrsta 

—svarthavisayaiva, tatparyasaktistu tesamanvitavagamaparyanta 
saha vyaparat vyaparasya ca tadlyasya niraka)nksapratyayotpadana- 
paryantatvat. —NM. p. 371. 

164. Matadvayamapldarp tu nasmabhyaip rocatetaram/ 

Kuto’nvitabhidhanarp va kuto vabhihitanvayab// 

—NM. p. 370. 

165. Ucyate sarphatyakaritapyasti, na canvitabhanam, anvitam artham 
padani saiphatya sampadayanti na tvanitamabhidadhati. 

—NM. p. 371. 

166. Anyameva ca paksah sreyan yatsamhatyakaritvarp padanamasankl- 
rparthatvam ca— 

Nirapeksaprayoge’yaip salakakalpana bhavet/ 

Tadanvitabhidhanstu padantaramanarthakam// 
Sarphatyakaripak§e tu doso naiko’pi yujyate/ 

Tenayamupagantavyo margo hi hatakaptakab// 

Abhidhatrl mata saktib padanam svarthanisthata/ 

Tesarp tatparyasaktistu sarpsargavagamava dhib// 
Tenanvitabhidhanaip hi nasmabhiriha mrsvate/ 

Anvitapratipattistu badhamabhyupagamyate// 

—NM. p. 372. 

167. Tatpatyartho’pi kesucit. . .. Akanksa-yogyata-sannidhivasad vaksya- 

mapasvarupanam padarthanam samanvaye tatparyartho visesava- 
purapadartho’pi vakyarthab samullasati itvabhihitanvayavadinam 
matam. —KP, II. Karika I & Vrtti. 

168. Kesucinnyayadinayesu. na tu mlmarpsakadimatesu api. 

—PR p. 17. 

Adina bhattamlmarpsakah. —KP-uddyota. p. 24. 

169. Tatparyakhayrp vrttimahuh padarthanvayabodhane/ 

Tatparyartharp tadartharp ca vakyaip tadhodhakarppare// 

. . . Abhidhayab ekaikapadarthabodanaviramat vakyartharupasya 
padarthanvayasya bodhika tatparyarp nama vrttib- Tadarthasca 
tatparyarthab- Tadbodhakarn ca vakyamityabhihitanvayavadinarp 
matam. —SD. II. Karina 20 & Vrtti thereon. 

Chapter III 

1. Tatravivaktitavacyo nama laksanamalo dhvanib- Laksapamulatva- 
devatra vacyamavivaksitam badhitasvarupam. Vivaksitunyaparava- 
cyastvabhidhamulab, ata evatra vacyarp vivaksitam. 

—SD. Vrtti on K. 2. Ch. IV. 
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2 . Arthantare saipkramitamatyantarp va tiraskrtam/ 
Avivaksitavacyasya dhvanervacyarp dvidha matam// 

—DL. II. I. 

3 . Ramapadam ca sarvasahatvahupayuktasakyarthataya sakaladub- 

khabhajanatvaip laksayat sltarp vinapi jlvisyamlti vyanjayadeva 
vipralambharn vyanakti. _ pr. p 132 . 

4. Andhasabdo tra padarthasphutlkarapasaktatvarp nastadrstigatarp 
nimittikrtya adarsapi laksapaya pratipadayati. Asadharapavicchayat- 
vanupayogitvadidharmajatamasarpkhyarp prayojanam vyanakti. 

—LC. p. 172. 

5 . Asaiplak§yakramoddyotab kramepa dyotitab parab/ 
Vivaksitabhidheyasya dhvaneratma dvidha matab// 

Mukhyataya prakasamano vyangyo’rtho dhvaneratma. Sa ca vacyar- 
thapeksaya kascidalaksyakramataya prakasate, kascit krameneti 
dvidha matab. _H 2 

6 . So’yarp nigaditab sarvo’pi rasadilaksapo vyangyaprapancah sphuta 
prakarape shagiti protltesu vibhnubhavavyabhicarisu sahrdayata- 
mepa pramatra sunksmenaiva samayena pratlyat iti hetuhetumatob 
paurvaparyakramasyalaksanadalksyakramo vyapadisyate. 

•—RG. T. p. 129. 

7. Yatra tu vicpravedyarp prakaranam, unneya va vibhadayastatra 

samagrlvilambadhlnam camatkrtermaptharyamiti sarplaksyakramo’ 
pyesa bhavati. Yatha ‘talpagatapi ca sutanub’ iti pragudahrte padye 
‘samprati’ ityetadarthavagotirvilambena. — RG, I. p. 129. 

8 . Na khalu dharmigrahakamanasiddharp ratyadidhvaneralaksyakrama- 

vyangyatvam. __ KG x p 129 

9. Yo rasadirarthab sa evakramo dhvaneratma na tu akrama eva 

sab. Sakramatvamapi tasya kadacid bhavati. Tada carthasaktyud- 
bhavanusvanarupabhedateti vaksyate. _LC. p. 174 . 

10 . Syadetat—Yadyayrp rasadib samlaksyakramasya visayab syat,_ 

anurapanabhedaprastave ‘arthasaktimulasya dvadasa bhedah’ itya- 
bhinvaguptoktib, ‘tenayapi dvadasatmakab’ iti mammatoktisca na 
sangaccheta. . . vastvalaipkarayoriva rasaderapyabhivyanjanadastada- 
satvaprasangat. Atrocyate —Prakatairvibhavanubhavavyabhicanbhi- 
ralaksyakramatayaiva vyajyamano ratyadib sthayibhavo raslbhavati, 
na saiplaksyakramataya. Raslbhavo hi nama jhagiti jayamanalauki- 
kacamatkaravisayasthayitvam. Samlaksyakramataya vyajyamanasya 
ratyadestu vastumatrataiva na rasaditvamiti tesamasayasya varpa- 
pena na taduktlnam virodhab- —RG. I. pp. 130-31. 

11. Anena slokena atyantasahrdayo yo na bhavati tasyaisa sputasam- 

vedya eva kramah- Yatha atyanta-sabda-vrttajno yo na bhavati 
tasya padartha-vakyartha-kramah. Kasthapraptasahrdayabhavasya 
tu ^ vakya-vrtta-kusalasyeva sannapi kramo’bhyastanumanabhina- 
bhava-smrtyadivadasamvedya iti darsitam. _LC. p. 100. 

12. . .. Tasmadangatvena ca rasadTnamalaipkarata. Yah purarangl 
raso bhavo va sarvakaramalarpkaryah sa dhvaneratmeti. 

—DL. II. 5. 
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13. 

u: 

15 . 


. 16. 


17. 


Alamkaro na rasavat parasyapratibhasanat/ 

Svarupadatiriktasya sabdarthasangaterapi// —VJ. III. II. 
Tasyanganaqi prabheda ye prabhedab svagatasca ye/ 
Tesamanantyamanyonyasambandhaparikalpane// —DL. II. 12. 
Rasadlnamanantatvat bheda eko hi ganyate. . . .Tatha hi. nava- 
rasaft. Tatra srngarasya dvau bhedau. Sarpbhogo vipralambhasca. 
Sambhogasyapi parasparavalokanalinganaparicumbanadikusumocca- 
yajalakelisuryastamayacandrodayasadrtuvarnanadayo bahavo bhe- 
dab* Vipralambhasyabhilasadaya uktob- Tayorapi vibhavanubhava- 
vyabhicarivaicitryam. Tatrapi nayakayoruttamamadhyamadhama- 
prakrtitvam. Tatrapi desakalavasthadibheda ityekasyaiva rasasya- 
nantyam, Ka gapana tvanyesam. Asarplaksyakramatvarp tu sama- 
nyamasritya rasadidhvanibheda eka eva gapyate. —KP. IV. 57. 
Kramep.a pratibhatyatma yo’syanusvanasamnibhah/ 
Sabdarthasaktimulatvat so’pi dvedha vyavasthitab// 




& Sabdasaktya arthasaktya sabdarthasaktya vaksipto’pi vyangyo’ 
rthab- .. ._ —Vrtti on II. 23. 

Parivrttyasahispunarp sabdanam pracurye tadprayuktat pradhanyat 
satya apyarthasakterapradhanyacca vyangyasya sabdasaktimulakat- 
venaiva vyapadesab- Parivfttisahisnunarp tu pracurye arthasakte- 
rev^ pradhanyat satya api sabdasakteb pradhananugupyarthataya 
mallagramadivat pradhanenaiva vyapadesab- Yatratu kavye pari- 
vrttirp s ah am an an am as ah am an am ca sabdanam naikajatlyapracu- 
ryam, api tu samyameva, tatra-dvyuttho dhvanib. 

—RG. II. p. 173. 


18. Aksipta evalarpkarab sabdasaktya prakaste/ 

Yasminnanuktab sabdena sabdasaktyudbhavo hi sab// 
Yasmadalarpka.ro na vastumatram yasmin kavye sabdasaktya 
prakasate, sa sabdasaktyudbhavo dhvaniritvasmakam vivaksitam. 
Vastudvaye ca sabdasaktya prakasamane slesab- —DL- H. 21 - 

19. ’ Atra rtuvarnanaprastavaniyantritabhidhasaktayab ate eva—‘avayava- 

prasiddeb samudaya-prasiddhirballyasT iti nyayam apakurvanto 
mahakalaprabhrtayab sabdah etamevartham abhidhaya^ krtakrtya 
eva. Tadantaram arthavagatirdhvananavyaparadeva sabdasakti- 
mulat. LC. p. 141. 

20. Tasmat prastutaprastutobhayapare’pi prastutaprastutobhayavacy a r- 
the’bhidhaiva vrttib- Tadupasthitesu ca padarthesu akanksadisaha- 
karivasat ubhayavidhavakyarthapratyayab ityaprastutavisaye na 
padarthapratltaye napi vakyarthapratitaye vyaktirupagantavya. 

—W. p. 1M6. 

21. Atha siistavisesapayarp samasoktau vyangyasyaprakrtavyavaharasya 

prakrtadharmipyaropyamanasya prakrtopaskarakatava yatha gupi- 
bhutavyangyatvam evamihapi ucitam. —RG. II. p. 157. 

22. Na catra upamadlnamalarpkaraparii svabhavatab sundaratvat 
kavyapravfttyuddesyataya ca vastumatre gunlbhavo na sambhavati, 
yatha vastumatrepabhivyaktanam alapikarapapi, tulyanyiyatvat. 
Aprakrtavyavaharasya tu sam a soktyavayavasya niralamkarataya 
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vastunyupaskarakatvaip samasoktau aviruddham iti vacyam eva- 
mapi ‘badhe’ drdhe anyasamyat kirp drdhe anyadapi badhyatam 
iti nyiyena uktayukteb sithilatvat, aparangataya durapahnavatvat. 

—RG. II. pp. 157-58. 

23. Atha ucyeta—upamanam upameyam sadharano dharma iti hyupa- 

masarlraghatakam, na tu tatab prthagbhutam, tairvina tasya 
anispatteb- Ittham copameyasya sadrsyamsena upask a re api 

upamaya naparangatvam, upameyasyaparatvabhav a t. Yatha sama¬ 
soktau aprakrtavyavaharepa prakrtopaskarape api na samasoktera- 
parangatvam, prakrtaprakrtaghatitatvat, evam ihapi syaditi. Tathapi 
samasokteriva asyapi prabhedasya guplbhutavyangyatvapatteb, 
asyeva va samasokterapi dhvanivyapadesyatvapatteb- 

—RG. II. p. 158. 

24. Na caivam upamakrtotkarsamadaya astu dhvanitvam alarpk a ra- 

dhvaniriti tu kathamiti vacyam. Alapikarakrtotkarsadhvanau eva 
Alarpkara-dhvaniriti vyavaharat iti. —N a gesa. II. p. 159. 

25. Anye’pi calarpkarab sabdasaktimulanusvanarupavyaugye dhvanau 
sambhavantyeva. Tatha hi virodho’pi sabdasaktimulanusvanarupo 
drsyate....Evarpvidho vyatrekopi drsyate. —DL. II. pp. 244-45. 

26. Na catra vyatirekasya guplbhutasya katharp dhvanivyapadesahetut- 
vam, pradhanasyaiva dhvanivyapadesahetutvaditi vacyam, udaslne 
vaktari tattvarthakathanaparasyasya padyasya vaktpgatarativyan- 
j akatvasarpgateh, gunlbhutasyapyarthasya v a cyarthapeksaya pra- 
dhanataya dhvanivyapadesahetutayab pracTnaib svlkar a cca. 

—RG. II. p. 161. 

27. Alamkaryasyapi Brahmapasramapanyayenalamkarata. 

—KP. IV. Vrtti on K. 38. 
Nanu udahrtesu upamadlnaqi pradhanyapi na va. Adye kutaste- 
samalamkaratvam, anyanalarpkaranat. DvitTye kuto’sya kavyasya 
dhvanitvam, vyangyasya apradhanyat iti cet, na. Purvamayama- 
lamkara aslt ityetavata alarpkaravyapades a t. Yatha brahmanapur- 
vabauddhasannyasini brahmapavyapadesah- Nanu evarp vyapade- 
sasamarthane’pi alamkaradhvanitvam na samarthitamiti cet, na. 
Alarpk a rapadena tadyogyataya vivaksitatvat. —PR. p. 100. 

28. Esaiva ca yada sakalena vakyena pradhanyena dhvanyate, tada 
parihrtalamk a rabhava dhvanivyapadesahetuh. Asyarp ca alapika- 
ravyapadesab kadapi alarnkarabhavam apraptesu manjusadigatesu 
katakadisu iva alrpkurvapagatadharmamatrasarpsparsanibandhanah. 

—RG. II. p. 185. 

29. Evarp sabdasaktya vacyagatena ca samarthyavisesena arthantara- 

pratltau karyay a m ubhayasaktimulatvamevatra paryavasyati, na 
kevalam sabdasaktimulatvam. .. Kintu ‘panthia—’ ityadyubhayasak- 
timulasya eva udaharaparp vacyam, arthasakterapi vyaparat. 
Anyatha kevalasabdasaktervastumatrapi dhvanyarp na syat. Ane- 
naiva a sayena sabdasaktimulavastudhvanirp dhvanikrt na anglkrta- 
van. —SA. pp. 29-36. 

30. Vastudhvanirapi sambandhantarepa tatra samlclnab syat. 

—AK. p. 102. 


31(e) 
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31. Yattu kavyaprakasasaipkete grathakrta vastudhvaneb sabdasakti- 
mulatvam cintyamuktam, tadudaharapabhiprayepa eva unneyam. 

—VS. p. 102. 

32. Na catra nrpacandrayorupamanopameyabhavab bhedapoharuparp 
rupakam va tathajstu iti vacyam, iha nrparupasya arthasya candra- 
ruparthagopanamatrartham upattatvena yugapadullasitopamanopa- 
meyakayorupamarupakayob tatparyavisayataya ayogat. Na ca 
asamsrstarthadvayabodhane vakyabheda iti vacyam, tulyakaksataya 
dvayob asaipsr?tayob arthayob pratipipadayisitatve eva tasya 
abhyupagamat. Iha tu acchadakapratltisamaye acchadyapratltih, 
acchadyapratltau ca acchadakanyagbhava eveti nasti tulyakaksata. 

—RG. II. p. 162. 

3 3. Evamanye’pi sabdasaktimulanusvanarupavy angyadhvanipr akar ib 

santi, te sahrdayaib svyamanusarttavyab- Iha tu granthavistara- 
bhayat na tatprapancab krtab- —DR* H* Yrtt i on 21 ' 

34. Arthasaktyudbhavo’pyartho vyanjakab sambhavi svatab 
Praudoktimatrat siddho va kaveb tenombhitasya va 
Vasturvalamkrtirve sadbhedo’sau vyanakti yat 
Vastvalarpkaramathava tenayam dvadasatmakab// 

—KP. IV. k. 39-40. 

35. Anyatha ‘vasante sapallavasahakarodgama’ iti vastumatram na 
vyaniakarp syat. Esa ca kaverevoktib praudha. 

J —LC. p. 255. 

36. Atra lohitarp Bimbaphalarp suko dasatlti na vyanjakata kacit. 

Yada tu kavinibaddhasya sabhilasasya tarupasya vaktub ittharp 
praudhoktib tada vyanjakatvam. —-LC. p. 255. 

37. Iha carthah svatabsambhavl kavipraudhoktimatranispannasarirabj 

kavinivaddhavaktrpraudhoktimatranispannasarlro va-iti bheda- 

kathanam na nyiyyaip praudhoktinirmitatvamatrepa eva sadhya- 
siddheb. Praudhoktim antarepa svatab sambhavinah api akincit- 
karatvat. Kavipraudhoktireva ca kavinivaddhavaktrpraudhoktih iti 
kim prapancena. PP* 

38. Pratibhanirmitatvavisesat ca kavi-tadumbhitavaktr-praudhoktinis- 
pannayob arthayob na prthaggapana ucita, umbhitombhitadeb 
api bhedantaraprayojakatapatteb. Na ca tasyapi kavyum- 
bhitatvanapayat tatprayojyabhedantargatatvam eva iti vacyam. 
Prathamombhitasyapi lokottaravarnananipupatvalaksapakavitvana- 

payat prthagbhedaprayojakatanupapatteb- —RG. II. p. 134. 

39. Vrddhoktivisayat sisuktivisaya iva kavyuktivisayat kavinibaddhokti- 
visaye camatkaradhikyanubhavikatvat prthaguktib- 

—Nages’s commentary on RG. II. p. 134. 

40. Atandracandrabharapa.. .etc. Atra syamarupakaminlvisesarajanyob 
upama vyangya, Sa ca atandracandretyadeb parivrttyasahataya, 
samuddlpitatyadestatsahataya ubhayasyapi vyanjakatvena sabdar- 
thobhayasaktimula. 

41. Sabdasaktimulo’rthasaktimulasceti vyangyo dvidha. Ubhayasakti- 

mulastu sabdasaktimulannatiricyate, sabdasyaiva pradhanyena 
vyanjakatvat. P* 
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& Yadyapi samuddlpiteti sanandamiti cartho vyanjakastathapi na 
sabdasaktirp vina arthasaktirunmllati iti sabdasaktireva vyanjika. 

—KS. p. 51. 

42. Ubhayasaktya yatha—-‘Drstya Kesava—’itayadau. 

—DL. Vrtti on II. 23. 
cf. Atra goparagadisabdanapi gope raga ityadivyangyarthanarp 
‘salesam’ iti padena sphutatayavabhasab. ‘Salesam’ iti padasya 
parityage dhvanireva. — SD. IV. Vrtti on K. 17. 

43. Sabdarthobhayabhurekab- _KP. IV. 55. 

Ekab sabdarthasaktyutthab. _SD. IV. 10. 

44. Sabdarthasaktyaksipto ‘pi vyangyo’ rthab kavina punab/ 
Yatr a viskriyate svoktya sa’nyaivalarpkrtirdhvaneb// 

—DL. n. 23. 

45. Agudhamaparsyangam vacyasiddhyangamasphutam/Sandigdhatu- 

lyapradhanye kakvaksiptamasundaram// Vyangyamevarp gupibhu- 
tavyangyasyastau bhida matab/ / _KP. V. I. 

46. Vyajyante vastumatrepa yadalarpkrtayastada/ 

Dhruvarp dhvanyangata tasarp kavyavrttistadasraya// —DL. II. 

47. Nanu yadi alarpkarapeksaya vastumatrasya natisayaniyamab tada 

katham alaipkarepa vastumatravyanjane dhvanitvam iti cet, 
ucyate sa evartho vacyah san na tatha camatkaroti yatha vyan- 
gyatvamipanna ityanubhavasiddham. Ato vacyata apakarsahetub, 
vyangpata tu utkarsaya iti sthitam. Yatra ca alarpkarepa vastu- 
matrarp vyangyam, tatra alamk^rasya vacyatvena kincit apakarsat 
vastu matrasya ca vyangyatvena kincit utkarsat yujyate eva 
dhvanitvam. _p 

48. Rupakadiralarpkarastasyanaiyrbahudhoditab / 

Na kantamapi nirbhusarp vibhati vanitananam// 
ROpakadimalapikaraip bahyamacaksate pare/ 

Suparp tingaip ca vyutpattim vacaip vanchantyalarpkrtim// 
Tedetadahuh sausabdyaip narthavyutpattiridrsl/ 
Sabdabhidheyalarpkarabhedadistarp dvayarp tu nab// _KL. 

49. Sabdarthacitrarp yatpurvam kavyadvayamudahrtam/ 
Gupapradhanatastatra sthitiscitrarthasabdayob// 

—KP. VI. I. 


Chapter IV 


1. 

2 . 


Tatra vibhavanubhavavyabhicarisamyogadrasanispattih. 

—NS. p. 272. 

Atranuvarpsyau slokau bhavatab— 

_ _ bahudravyayutairvyanjanairbahubhiryutam/ 

Asvadayanti bhunjana bhaktam bhaktavido janab// 
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Bhavabhinayasambaddhan sthayibhavamstatha budhab/ 
Asvadayanti man as a tasmannatyarasah smrtab// 

—NS. pp. 289-90. 

3. Natyat samudayarupat rasab- Yadi va natyameva rasab- Rasasa- 
mudayo hi natyam. Na natye eva ca rasab- Kavye’pi natyaya- 
mana eva rasab- Kavyarthavisaye hi pratyaksakalpasamvedanodaye 
rasodaya ityupadhyayab- 

—AB. p. 290. 

4. Yadahub— 

Viruddairaviruddhairva bhavairvicchidyate na yab/ 
Atmabhavarp nayatyasu sa sthayl lavapakarab// 

Ciram citte’vatisthante, sambadhyante’nubandhibhib/ 

Rasatvarp ye prapadyante prasiddhab sthayino tre te// 

. Tatha— Sajatiyavijatlyairtiraskrtamurtiman/ 

Yavadrasarp vartamanab, sthayibhava udrahrtab// 

—RG. T. p. 37. 

5. Yathaha Patanjalib—‘na hi caitra ekasyaip striyaip rakta ityan- 

yasu viraktab- AB * 

6. Tasmat sthayirupacittavrttisutrasyuta evaml vyabhicaripab svatma- 

nam udayastamayavaicitryasatasahasradharmanam pratilabhamana 

raktanllasutrasyutaviralabhavopalambhanasambhavitabhangTsahasra- 

garbhasphatikakacabhramakapadmaragamarakatamahanlladimayago- 

lakavattasmin sutre svasamskaravaicitryam anivesayanto’pi tatsut- 
rakrtam upakarasandarbharp vibhratab svayam ca vicitrarthastha- 
yisutrarp ca vicitrayanto’ntarantara suddham api sthayisutram 
pratibhasavakasam upanayanto’pi purvaparavyabhicariratnacchaya- 
sabalimanam avasyam anayantab pratibhasante iti vyabhicarina 
ucyante. - AB * P- 293 * 

7. Te ca. . .bahyajadarupabhautikanetrajaladivilaksapa. . .bhavanti. 

Tatha hi—PrthTbhagapradhane prape samkrantacittavrttiganab stam- 
bho vistambhacetanatvam. Jalabhagapradhane tu vaspab- Taijasastu 
prapanaikatyat ubhayatha tlvratlvratvena prananug^aha iti dvidha 
svedo vaivarpyam ca. . . Akasanugrahe gatacetanatvarp pralayah. 
Vayusvatantrye tu tasya mandamadhyotkrstavesat tredha romanca- 
vepathu-svarabhedabhavena sthitiriti bharatavidah. Bahyastu stam- 
bhadayab sarlradharma anubhavab- PP- 

8. Goballvarddanyayena iti sesab- — TTT - Vrtt ^ on 

9. Ratyadyudbodhaka loke vibhavab kavyanatyayob / 

Alambanoddipanakhyau tasya bhedavubhau smrtau// 

Alambanam nayakadistamalambya rasodgamat. 

Uddlpanavibhaste rasamuddlpayanti ye/ 

Alambanasya cestadyab desakaladayastatha// 

—SD. TIT. 32, 3. 4, 138-39. 

10. Udbuddham karanaib svaib svairbahirbhavarp prakasayan/ 

Loke yab karyarupab so’nubhavah kavvanap^ayob// 

Uktab strlpamalamkara angajasca svabhavajab/ 

Tadrupah svattvikabhavastatha cesta para" api// 

—SD. III. 140-41. 
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11. Prak prltirdarsita seyapi ratib srhgaratapi gata/ 
Rupavahulyayogena tadidarp rasavat vacab/ 

... Ityarabhya parapi kotirp krodho raudratmataip gatab/ 

—KD. II. 281, 83. 

12. Visayl yasya tasyaiva vyaparo jnanalaksapab Jnanalaksapapratyasat- 

tistu yadvisayakapi jnanani tasyaiva pratyasattib. . . Evarp jfiana- 
laksapaya asvlkare surabhi candanamiti jnane saurabhabhanarp 
katharp syat. —BP. K. 65. 

13. Mate’smin saksatkaro ‘Dusyanto’yarji sakuntaladivisayakaratiman* 
ityadib pragvaddharmyarpse laukika aropyarpse tvalaukikab- 

—RG. I. p. 33. 

14. ‘Vibhavadlnam sambandhad rasasya ratyadernispattiraropab’ iti 

Pancame. —RG. I. p. 34. 

15. Vibhavadibhib kritrimairakftrimataya grhltaib saipyogat anumanat 

rasasya ratyadernispattiranumitib natadau pak§e iti sesab- 

—RG. I. p. 34. 

16. Dusyantadigato ratyadirnate pakse dusyantatvena grhlte vibhava¬ 
dibhib krtrimairapyakrtrimataya gphltairbhinne visaye’numitisama- 
grya valavattvadanumlyamano rasab ityapare. 

—RG. I. p. 34. 

17. Na ca kantatvam sadharapavibhavatavacchedakamatrapyasti iti 

vacyam, apramapyaniscayanalingitagamyatvaprakarakajnanaviraha- 
sya visesyatasambandhavacchinnapratiyogitakasya vibhavatavacche- 
dakakotau avasyam nivesyatvat. Anyatha svasraderapi kantatvadina 
tattvapatteb- RG. I. p. 28. 

18. Tasmat kfivye dosabhavagupalamkaramayatvalak§anena natya catur- 

vidhabhinayarupepa nividanijamohasankatakaripa vibhavadisadha- 
ranlkarapatmana abhidhato dvitlyenarpsena bhrivakatvayyaparepa 
bhavyamano rasab anubhavasmrtyadivilaksapena rajastamo’nuve- 
dhavaicitryavalat drutivistaravikasalaksapena sattvodrekaprakasa- 
nandamayasamvidvisrantilaksapena parabrahmasvadasavidhena bho- 
gena param bhujyata iti. —Abhinavabharati. p. 277. 

19. Vibhavanubhavavyabhicarinaip samyak sadharanatmataya yogat 

bhavakatvavyaparepa bhavanat rasasya sthayupahitasattvodrekapra- 
kasitasvatmanandarupasya nispattib bhogakhyena saksatkarepa visa- 
ylkrtib iti dvitlye. —RG. I. p. 34. 

20. Tena pratltistavad rasasya siddha, sa ca rasanarupa pratltirutpad- 

yate. Vacyavacyakayostatrabhidhadivivikto vyanjanatma dhvanana- 
vyaPara eva. BhogTkarapavyaparasca kavyasya rasavisayo dhvana- 
natmaiva, nanyat kincit. —LC. p. 188. 

21. Uktameva munina na tvapurvapi kincit. Tathahyaha—‘Kavyarthap 

bhavayanti’ iti tatkavyirtho rasab- —AB. p. 278. 

22. Sadharapyena pratltisca na sarvasambandhitaya pratltib- Kintu 
sambandhiviseslyatvenapratltau pratltib. 

—PR. p. 67. 

23. Matasya etasya purvasmat matat bhavakatvavyaparantarasvlkara 

eva visesab- Bhogastu vyaktib- Bhogakftvarp ca vynjanat avisistam. 
Anya tu saiva sarapib- —RG. I. p. 29. 
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24. Mukutapratislrsakadina tavat natabuddhiraccadyate. Gadhaprakta- 

nasvrpbitsamskaracca kavyabalanlyamanapi na tatra ramadhlb visra- 
myati. Ata eva ubhyayadesakalatyagab- Romancadayasca bhuyasa 
ratipratltikaritaya drstastatrapi laukika desakalaniyamena tatra 
ratirp gamayanti. Yasyam svatmapi tadvasanavattvadanupravistab- 
Ata eva na tatasthataya ratyavagamab na ca niyatakarapataya. 
Yenarjanabhisangadisambhavana na ca niyataparatmagatataya. 
yena dubkhadvesadyudayab- —AB. I. p. 295. 

25. Na jayate tadasvado vina ratyadivasanarp. . . .Uktanca dharmadat- 
tena—• 

Savasananarp sabhyanapi rasasyasvadanarp bhavet/ 
Nirvasanastu rangantabkasthakudyasmasannivab// 

—SD. III. 8 & Vrtti rhereon. 

26. Sarvatha rasanatmakavitabighnapratltigrahyo bhava eva Rasab. 

—AP. I. p. 280. 

27. Ata eva sarvasamajikanam ekaghanatayaiva pratipattib sutararp 

rasapariposaya. —AB. I. p. 279. 

28. Vibhavanubhavavyabhicaribhib saipyogat vyanjanat rasasya cida- 

nandavisistasthayatmanab sthayupahitacidanandatmano va nispattib 
svarapena prakasanam ityadye. —RG. I. p. 34. 

29.Sthayivilaksapa eva Rasab. .. • Tena sthayipratltiranumitirupa 

prapya. Na Rasab- Ata eva sutra stbayigrahapam na krtam. Tat 
pratyuta salyabhutarp syat. Kevalam aucityat evam ucyate sthayl 
raslbhtita iti. Aucitapi tu tatsthayigatatvena karanaditaya prasid- 
dhanam adhuna carvapopayogitaya vibhavaditvavalembanat. 

—AB. I. 284. 

30. Panakarasasvado’pi kim gudamarlcadisu drsta iti samanametat. 

—AB. I. p. 285. 

31. Kva anyatra ittharp drstarrj iti cet bhusapam etat asmakam alauki- 

katvasiddhau. —AB. I. p. 285. 

32. Tatha cahub—‘vyaktab sa tairvibhavadyaib sthayibhavo rasab 

smrtab’ iti. Vyakto vyaktivisaylkrtab- Vyaktisca bhagnavarapa cit. 
Yatha hi saravadina pihito dlpastannivfttau sannihitan padarthan 
prakasayati, svayam ca prakasate, evam atmacaitanyarp vibhavadi- 
sambalitan ratyadln. Antabkarapadharmaparp saksibhasyatvabhyu- 
pagateb- —RG. I. p. 26. 

33. VibhavadTnamapi svapnaturagadlnamiva rangarajatadlnamiva saksi- 
bhasyatvam aviruddham. Vanjakavibhavadicarvanaya avarapabhan- 
gasya va utpattivinasabhyam utpattivinasau rase upacaryete.... 

—RG. I. p. 26. 

34. Tatra vighnapasaraka vibhavapravrtayab. Tatha hi loke sakala- 
vighnavinirmukta sarpvittireva camatkaranirvesarasanasvadanabho- 
gasamapattilayavisrantyadisabdairabhidhlyate. Vighnascasyapi—Pra- 
tipattau ayogyata sambhavanaviraho nama svagatatvaparagatat- 
vaniyamena desakalavisesavesab nijasukhadivivaslbhavab pratlyu- 
payavaikalyapi sphutatyabhavo apradhanata saipsayayogasca. 

—AB. I. p. 280. 
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35. Vibh a v a nubhavavyabhicarinarp saipyogat bhavanavisesarQpat do§at 
rasasya anirvacanlyaratyadyatmano nispattirutpattib iti TrtTye. 

—RG. I. p. 34. 

36. Ayarp hi lokottarasya kavyavyaparasya mahima yatprayojya ara- 
manlya api sokadayab padartha ahladam alaukikarp janayanti. 
Vilaksapo hi kamanlyab kavyavyaparaja asvadab pramapantara- 
jadanubhavat. Janyatvam ca svajanyabhavanajanyaratyadivisaya- 
katvam. Tena rasasvadasya kavyavyaparajanyatvepi na ksatib. 

—RG. I. p. 31-32. 

37. Etaisca svatmani dusyantatvadharmitavacchedakasakuntaladivisa- 

yakarativaisistyavagahl, svatmatvavisiste sakuntaladivisayakarati- 
visistadu§yantatadatmyavagahi, svatmatvavisiste dusyantatvasakun- 
talavisayakaratyorvaisistyavagahl va trividho’pi bhdho rasapa- 
darthataya abhyupeyab. _ RG. I. p. 32. 

38. Vibhavadlnarp saipyogat jn^nat rasasya jnanavisesatmano nis¬ 
pattirutpattib iti caturthe. _ rg. I. p. 34 . 

39. Vikasab kusumasyeva padapasyeva vistarab/ 

Ksobho’bdheriva viksepo manitasyeva cetasab// 

b —EV. p. 96. 

40. Srngar a ddhi bhaveddhasyo raudracca karupo rasab/ 
VIraccaivadbhutotpattirbTbhatsacca bhayanakab / / 

—NS. VI. 39. 

41. Santasya tr?p a ksayasukhasya yab pariposastallaksapo rasab pratl- 
yate eva. 

Tatha coktam— 

Yacca kamasukharp loke yacca divyarp mahatsukham/ 

Trspaksayasukhasyaite narhatah sodarsTip salam// 

—DL. III. Vrtti on K. 26. 

42. Santah samasthayibhavab uttamaprakrtirmatab/ 
Kundendusundaracchayab srlnarayapadaivatab / / 

Anityatvadina’ sesavastunibsarata tu ya/ 

Paramatmasvarupam va tasyalambanamisyate// 

Pupyasramahariksetratlrtharamyavanadayab/ 
MahapurusasangadyastasyoddTpanarupipab / / 
Romancadyasnubhavastatha syurvyabhicaripab / 

Nirvedaharsasmarapamatibhutadayadayab / / 

—SD. III. 210. 

43. Yairapi n a tye santo raso nastTtyabhyupagamyate, tairapi badhaka- 

bhavat mahabharatadiprabandhanaip santarasapradhanataya akila- 
lokanubhavasiddhatvacca kavye sa’ vasyarp svlkaryab. Ata eva 
‘a?tau natye rasab smrtab’ ityupakramya ‘santo’pi navamo rasab’ 
iti Mammatabhatta apyupasamaharsub- _RG. I. 

44. Vatsalasca rasa iti tena sa dasamo rasab/ 

Sphutaqi camatkaritaya vatsalasca rasarp vidub// 

—SD. Til. 231. 

5. Premarase sarve rasa antarbhavanti ityatry mahlyaneva prapancab. 
Kesancinmate srlradhakrspayob srngara eva rasab- Srngaro’ngl 
premangam, angasyapi kvacit udriktata. Vayaip tu premangT. 
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srngaro’ngam iti visesab- Tatha ca—Unmajjanti nimajjanti prem- 
nyakhapdarasatvatab / 

Sarve rasasca bhavasca taranga iva varidhau// 

—AK. V. p. 148. 

46. Sa navadha bhaktab- Bhaktirsasyaiva hasya-srngarakarunna-raudra- 
bhayanaka-blbhatsa-santadbhuta-vlrarupepa anubhavat. Vyasadib- 
hirvarpitasya vispob vispubhaktanarp va caritrasya navarasatma- 
kasya sravapadina janitascamatkaro bhaktirasab. 

—MP. p. 164. 

47. Vibhavairanubhavaisca sattvikairvyabhicaribhib/ 

Svadyatvam hrdi bhaktanamanlta sravapadibhib/ 

Esa krsnaratib sthayl bhavo bhaktiraso bhavet// 

& 

Bhavedbaktiraso’ pyesa mukhyagaupataya dvidha/ 

Evarp bhaktiraso bhedat dvayordvadasadhocyate// 

—BHS—Pancama-laharT, pp. 120 & 293. 

48. Esa ca prltirlukikekavyavidam ratyadivat karapakaryyasahayalb 
militva rasavasthajn apnuvati svayarp sthayl bhava ucyate. 

. . .Tatah karapadisphurttivisesavyaktasphurttivisesa tanmilita bhaga- 
vatprltistadlyaprltirasamay ucyater; Bhaktimayo raso Bhaktirasa 
iti ca. —PTS. p. 571. 

49. Tasmat laukikasya eva vibhavadeb rasajanakatvarp na sraddheyam, 
Tajjanakatve ca sarvatra blbhatasajanakatvameva siddhyati. 

—PTS. p. 583. 

50. Ratirdevadivisaya Vyabhicarl tathorjitab/ 

Bhavab prokto Raso neti yaduktam Rasakovidaib// 

Devantaresu Jibyatvat Paranandaprakasanat/ 

Tad yojyarp paramanandarupe na paramatmani// 

Kantadivisaya va ye Rasadyastra nedrsam/ 

Rasatvarp pusyate purnasukhasparsitvakaranat// 

Pa r ipurnarasa ksudrarasebhyo Bhagavatratih/ 

Khadyotebhya ivadityaprabheva valavattara// 

—BS. 2/75-78. 

51. Atmasthitam gupavisesamahankrtasya 

Srngaramahuriha jlvitamatmayoneh/ 
TasyatmasaktirasanTyatava rasatvarp 

Yuktasya yena rasiko’yamiti pravadab// 

Srhgara-vTra-karunadbhuta-hasya-raiidra- 

Blbhatsa-vatsala-bhayanaka-santanamnab/ 

Amnasisurdasa rasan sudhiyo, vayam tu 

Srngarameva rasanad rasamamanamab// SP. I. 

52. Asvadankurakando’sti dharmab kascan cetasab/ 

Rajastamobhyani hlnasya suddhasattvataya satab// 
Asvadankurakando’sau Bhavab Sthayl Rasayate// 
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Rasasyanandadharmatvadaikadhyapi Bhava Eva hi/ 
Upadhibhedannanatvaip ratyadaya Upadhayab// 

—AK. V. 62-63, 71. 

53. Ratirdevadivisaya vyabhicarl tathanjitab Bhavab proktab- 

—KP. TV/35. 

54. Bhavasya santirudayab sandhib sabalata tatha/Sandhirekakalameva 

tulyakaksayorasvadah. Sabalata tu kfilabhedena nirantarataya 
ptirvapurvopamardinarp. Na ca bhavasya sabalataya santyudaya- 
bhyamavisesah- Santerudayasya va ekaikasya asvade tadbhedad- 
vay opagamat. —PR. p. 94. 

55. Anaucityameka eva Dosah : anye tu tasya prapancabhOtab-Vyakti- 
viveka II, referring to which Sriharsa comments : Dosarp Vyakti- 
viveke’mum Kavilokavilocane/Kavyamlmapi slsub praptamahima 
mahimadrtab// 

—Khapdanakhandakhadya IV. 248. 

56. Upanayakasamsthayarp munigurupatnTgatayanca/ 
Bahunayakavisayayarp ratau tatha’nubhayanisthayarn// 
Pratinayakanisthatve tadvadhamapatratiryagadigate/ 
Srngare’naucityam raudre gurvadigatakope// 

Sante ca hTnanisthe gurvadyalambane hasye/ 
Brahmavadhadyutsahe’ dhamapatragate tatha vlre// 
Uttamapatragatatve bhayanake jneyamevamanyatra// 

—SD. ITT. 238. 

57. Apare tu rasabhasarn tiryaksu pracaksate, tanna parlksaksamam, 

tesu api vibhavadisambhavat Vibhavadijhanasunyastiryanco na 
bhajanani bhavitum arhanti rasasyeti cet na, manusye§u api 
kesucit tathabhutesu rasavisayabhavabhavaprasangat. Vibhavadis- 
ambhavo hi rasam prati prayojako na vibhavadijnfinam. Tatasca 
tirascamapyastyeva rasab* —EV. p. 106. 

58. Rasapadenatra prakarape tadupadhib sthayibhavo gphyate. Rasasya 

samajikavrttitvena nayakadyavrttitvat advitlyanandamayatvena 
virodhasambhavacca. —RG. T. p. 57. 

59. Virodhastavaddivividhab, sthitivirodho jnanavirodhasca. 

—RG. T. p. 57. 

60. Tatra adhikarapantare virodhinab sthapane prathamo nivartate. 

—RG. I. p. 57. 

61. Rasantarasya avirodhinab sandhikarturiva antarale avasthapane 

dvitlyo’pi nivartate. —RG. T. p. 57. 

62. Anganginob angini anyasmin angayor va na virodhab, angatvanu- 

papattiprasangat. —R.G. I. p. 58. 

63. Api ca yatra sadharapavisesanamahimna viruddhayoh avivyaktis- 

tatrapi virodho nivartate. —RG. I. p. 58. 

64. Virodhamavirodham ca sarvatrettham nirupayet/ 

Visesatastu srngare sukumaratamo hyasau// —DL. III. 28. 

65. Kim ca srngarasya sakalajanamanoharabhiramatvat tadangasama- 
vesab kavye sobhatisayarn pusyati ityanenapi prakarepa virodhini 
rase srngarangasamaveso na virodhT. 


—DL. Vrtti on ITT. 30. 
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66. ... Vyangyasya vacylkarape samanyato vamanakhyadosasya vak- 
syamanatvat. Asvadyatavacchedakarupena pratyajanakataya rasas- 
thale vacyavrtteb kapeyakalpatvena visesadosatvacca. 

—RG. I. p. 61. 

67. Samavalapravalapratikularasanganam nibandhanam tu prakrtara- 

saposapratlpikamiti dosab. —RG. I. p. 61. 

68. Vaipsa-vlrya-srutadini varpayitva riporapi/ 

Tajjayat nayakotkarsa ityasmajcarp dhinoti nab// 

—KP. T. 22. 

69. Yadrsasya pratinayakotkarsavarpanasya tadabhibhavakanayakotkar- 
sangatasampadakatvarp tadrsasya istatvat, tadvirodhinah eva nise- 
dhyatvat. Na ca pratipaksasya prakrtapeksaya varpyamano’pyut- 
karsab svasrayahantratamatradeva prakrtagatam utkarsam atisaya- 
yet, ato na dosavaha iti vacyam. Evarp hi sati maharajaip ka- 
mapi visasaraksepamatrepa vyapaditavato varakasya savarasyeva 
prakftasya nayakasya na ko’pi utkarsah syaditi. 

—RG. I. p. 63. 

70. Evarp prakrtarasanupakarakasya vastuno varpanamapi prakrtara- 

saviramahetutvat dosa eva. —RG. I. p. 63. 

71. Anaucityam tu rasabhangahetutvat pariharanlyam. Bhangasca pana- 
kadirasadau sikatadinipatajanitevaruntudata. 

—RG. I. p. 63. 

72. Tadayamatra paramarthab— 

Anaiicityadfte nanyat rasabhangasya karanam/ 
Prasiddhaucityabandhastu rasasyopanisat para// 

Ata eva ca Bharate prakhyatavastuvisayatvarp prakhyatodattana- 
yakatvani ca natakasya avasyakartavyataya upanyastam. Tena hi 
nayakaucityanaucityavisaye kavirna vyamuhyati. Yastutpadyavastu 
natakadi kuryat tasya aprasiddhanucitanayakasvabhavavarnane 
mahan pramadab. —DL. Vrtti on III. 14. 

73. Parikaraslokascatra— 

‘Avyutpattikrto dosab saktya sarpvriyate kaveb/ 
Yastvasaktikrtastasya sa jhatityavabhasate// 

Tatha hi-MahakavTnam api uttamadevatavisayaprasiddhasambho- 
gasrhgara-nibandhanadyanaucityam satktitiraskrtatvat gramyatvena 
na pratibhasate. Yatha kumarasambhave Devlsambhoghovarpa- 
narp. —DL. Vrtti on III. 6. 

74. Na ca sadharaplkarapat aradhyatvajnananutpattiriti vacyam. 

Yatra sahrdayanarn rasodbodhab pramapasiddhab tatraiva sadha- 
ranTkarapasya kalpanat. Anyatha svamatrvisayakasvapitrrativarpa- 
ne’pi sahrdayasya rasodbodhapatteb. Jayadevadibhistu GTtagovinda- 
diprabandhesu sakalasahrdaya‘animato’ynni samayo madonmatta- 
matangajairiva bhinnab iti na tannidarsanena idanlntanena tatha 
varpayiturp sampratam. —RG. I. p. 64. 

75. Kathasarlramutpadyavastu karyarp tatha tatha/ 

Yatha rasamayarp sarvameva tat pratibhasate// 
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Santi siddharasaprakya ye ca ramayapadayah/ 

Kathasraya na tairyojya sveccha rasavirodhinl// 

—DL. Vrtti on III. 14. 

76. Vibhavabhavanubhavasancaryaucityacarupab / 

Vidhih kathasarlrasya vrttasyotpreksitasya va// 
Itivrttavasayatarp tyaktvananuguparp sthitim/ 

Utpreksyapyantarabhlstarasocitakathonnayab / / 
Sandhisandhyangaghatanarp rasabhivyaktyapeksaya/ 

Na tu kevalaya sastrasthitisampadanecchaya// 
UddTpanaprasamane yathavasaramantara/ 

Rasasyarabdhavisranteranusandhanamanginah / / 

Alarnkrtlnam saktavapyinurupyepa yojanam/ 

Prabandhasya rasadlnarp vyanjakatve nibandhanam// 

—DL. III. 10-14. 


Chapter V 


l. 


2 . 


3. 


4. 


5. 


Tatrabhavavikalpasya trayah prakarab—sabdarthagunfilarpkara- 
pameva sabdarthasobhakaritvat lokasastratiriktasundarasabdartha- 
mayasya na sobhahetub kascidanyo’sti sti ye’-smabhirna gapita 
ityekab prakarab, yo Va na ganitab sa sobhakarl eva na bhavati 
iti dvitlyab, atha sobhakarl bhavati tarhi asmadukte eva gupe va 
alarpkare va antarbhavati, namantarakarane tu kiyadidapi papdit- 
yam. —LC. p. 15. 

Tatha canyena krta evatra slokab— 

Yasminnasti na vastu kincana manabprahladi salarpkrti 
Vyutpannai’ racitarp ca naiva vacanairvakroktisunyarp 

ca yat/ 

Kavyarp taddhanina samanvitamiti prltya prasarpsapjado 
No vidmo’ bhidadhati kiqi sumatina prstab svarupam 

dhvaneb / / 
—DL. I. page 26. 

Bhajyate sevyate padarthena prasiddhataya utpreksyate iti, bhaktir- 
dharmo’bhidheyena samlpyadib, tata agato bhakto laksapiko’rthah- 
... Gupasamudayavrtteb sabdasyarthabhagastaikspadirbhaktih, tata 
agato gauno’rtho bhaktab- Bhaktib pratipadye samlpyataikspyadau 
sraddhatisayab, tarp prayojanatvenoddisya tata agato bhakta iti 
gaupo laksapikasca. —LC. p. 30. 

Etaduktarp bhavati—dhvanatlti va, dhvanyata iti va, dhvanana- 

miti va yadi dhvanib, tathapyupacaritasabdarthavyaparatirikto 
nasau kascit. Mukhyarthe hyabhidhaiva iti parisesyadamukhya eva 
dhvanib, trtlyarasyabhavat. —LC. p. 31. 

Amukhyavrtta kavyesu vyavahararp darsayata,—commenting on 
which Locana states—Bhattodbhatavamanadina. —LC. p. 32. 

& Iha hi tavat Bhamahodbhataprabhrtayascirantanalapikarakarab 
pratlyamanamartharp vacyopaskarakataya alaipkarapaksaniksiptarp 
mayante. —ALS. p. 
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6. Ete ca traya uttarottararp bhavyabuddhyah* Pracya hi viparyasta 

eva sarvatha. Madhyamastu tadrupaip janana api sandehenapahnu- 
vate. Antyastvanapahnuvana api laksayitum na janata iti kramepa 
viparyasa-sandehajnanapradhanyarp etesam. —LC. pp. 33-34. 

7. Sa hi artho vacyasamarthyaksiptarp vastumatramalaipkararasadaya- 

scetyanekaprabhedaprabhinno darsayisyate. Sarvesu ca tesu praka- 
resu tasya vacyadanyatvam. —DL. I. p. 50. 

8. Sanrlkaranam yesam vacyatve na vyavasthitam/ 

Te’lamkarah paraip chayarp yanti dhvanyangatapi gatah//, 
Commenting on which Locana remarks : 

Etaduktarp bhavati—sukavirvidagdhapurandhrlvadbhusanam yad- 
yapi slisfam yojayati, tathapi sariratapattirevasya kasfasampadya 
kunkumapltikaya iva, atmatayastu ka sambhavanapi. Evambhuta 
ceyarp vyangyata ya apradhanabhuta’pi vacyamatralamkarebhya 
utkarsamalarnkaranarp vitarati. _LC. p 279 

9. KS. pp. 31-40. 

10. Sabdarthasasanajnanamatrenaiva na vedyate/ 

Vedyate sa tu kavyarthatattvajnaireva kevalam// 

. .. Atha ca vacyavacakalaksanamatrakrtasramanaip kavyatattvar- 
thabhavanavimukhanarp svarasrutyadilaksapamiva apragltanarp 
gandharbalaksanavidamagocara evasavarthah. —DL. T. 7. 

11. Sa ca tathavidha aupadhiko dharmab sabdanarp autpattikasabdar- 
thasambandhavadina vakyatattvavida paurusapauruseyayorvakyayor- 
visesamabhidadhata niyamena abhyupagantavyah, tadanabhyupa- 
game hi tasya sabdarthasambandhanityatve satyapyapauruseya- 
pauruseyayob Vakyayorarthapratipadane nirvisesatvam syat. Tada- 
bhyupagame tu pauruseyanani vakyanarp purusecchanuvidunasama- 
ropitaupadhikavyaparantaranarp satyapi svabhidheyasambandha- 
parityage mithyarthatapi bhavet. 

—DL. ITT. pp. 438-39. 

12. This represents the doctrines of Abhihitanvayavada and Anivita- 
bhidhanavdda, as understood by Mammata. Tn the fifth section 
of Chapter TT, these doctrines have been discussed in details, and 
the great blunder committed by the Alarpkarikas, beginning from 
Ahhinavagupta in citing them has been pointed out. Tt is pos¬ 
sible, however, to establish the absolute distinction of Vyanjana 
from Abhidhd, even if these doctrines are taken into considera¬ 
tion in their correct perspective. The theory of Abhitanvayavadci 
states that, as the function of Abhidhd ceases after bringing into 
lieht the primary meaning, the function of Laksand pertaining to 
this meaning starts to function and signifies the sense of associa¬ 
tion amongst different concepts. As the suggested content neither 
constitutes the conventional meaning nor enters into association 
with other concepts, it is incapable of being conveyed through 
Abhidhd or Laksand. Moreover, its comprehension occurs at a 
late stage,—after the cognition of the idea of association effected 
through Laksarxa and this fact, alone, rules out the possibility 
of Abhidha leading to its apprehension. The theory of Anvitabhi- 
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dhanavddd, on the other hand, maintains that, the function of 
Abhidhd itself brings out the idea of correlation amongst concepts 
endowed with expectancy, compa- and tibility proximity. 
Though this theory ascribes greater power to Abhidhd , which 
is supposed to exhaust its potency after signifying the sense of 
said association, yet the suggested content is incapable of being 
conveyed through it, since this content does not enter into this 
association, and in some cases, is completely opposed to the 
expressed idea. 

13 .Kasmacca laksapa laksaplye’pyarthe dlrghadlrghatarabhidhi- 

vyaparepaiva pratltisiddheb kimiti co sruti-lingavakya-prakarapa- 
sthana-samakhyanaip purvapurvaballyastvam ityanitabhidhanavade’ 
pi vidherapi siddharp vyangyatvam. —KP, V. p. 230. 

14. Gupavrttistupcarepa laksapya ca ubhayasrayapi bhavati kintu 
tato’pi vyanjakatvarp svartipato visayatasca bhidyate. 

—DL. III. p. 423. 

15.iti abhidhatacparyalaksapatmakavyaparatrayativarttl dhvana- 

nadiparyayo vyapara’napahnavanlya eva. —KP. V. p. 249. 

16. Bhahtya bibharti naikatvam rOpabhedadayam dhvanih. Ayamukta- 

prakaro dhvanirbhaktya naikatvarp bibharti, bhinnarupatvat. 
Vacyavacakavyatiriktasyarthasya vacyavacakabhyarp t^tparyepa 
prakasanarp yatra vyangyapradhanye sa dhvanih. Upacaramatraip 
tu Bhaktifi. —DL. I. 17. 

17. Rudha. ye visaye’nyatra sabdah svavisayadapi/ 

Lavapyadyah prayuktaste na bhavanti padaip dhvaneh// 

—DL, I. 19. 

18. Uktyantarepasakyam yat taccarutvarp prakasayan/ 

Sabdo vyanjakatarp bibhrat dhvanyuktervisaylbhavet// 

—DL, I. 18. 

19. Visiste Laksapa Naivarp Visesah syustu Laksite. 

—KP. TT. 18. 

20. Tena Rasa eva vastu atma, vastvalaipkaradhvanl tu sarvatha 

rasarp prati paryavasyete iti vacyat utkrstau tavityabhiprayepa 
‘dhvanih kavyasyatme’ti samanyena uktam. —LC. p. 85. 

21. Ras^dayo hi dvayorapi tayorjlvabhutah. Itivrttadi tu sarlrabhuta- 

meva * —DL. TIT. p. 401. 

22. Na hi kaveritivfttamatranirvahapena kincit prayoianam, itihasade- 

rapi tatsiddeh. —DL. ITT. p. 336. 

23. Tatra avivaksitavacyatvat eva vacyena saha vvangyasya krama- 
pratltivicaro na kftah. Tasm^dabhidhanabhidheyapratltyoriva 
vacyavyangyapratltyoh nimittanimittibhavat niyamabhavl kramab. 
Sa tu uktayuktya kvacillaksyate kvacinna laksvate. 

—DL. ITT. p. 413. 

24. Na ca padartha-vakyarthanyayo vacya-vyangyaofi. . . . yatha hi 
ghafe nispanne tadupadanakarananarn na prthagupalambhah ; 
tathaiva vakve tadarthe vapratlte padatadarthanam. Tesamtatha 
vibhaktatayopalambhe vakyarthabuddhireva durlbhavet. Na tvesa 
vacya-vyangyornyayah. Na hi vyangye pratTyamane vacyabuddhir- 
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durlbhavati, vacyavabhasavinabhavena tasya prakasanat. Tasmad 
ghatapradlpanyayastayoh. Yathaiva hi pradlpadvarepa ghataprati- 
tavutpannayarp na pradlpaprakaso nivartate vyangyapratltau vacya- 
vabhasab- Yattu prathamoddyote—‘yatha padarthadvarepa’ itya- 
dyuktam, tadupayatvasamyamatrasya vivaksaya. 

—DL. III. pp. 419-21. 

25. Yab sarnyogaviyogabhyam karapairupajanyate/ 

Sa sphotah sabdajassabda dhvanayo’nyairudahrtab// 

—VP. I. 102. 

26. Pratyayairanupakhyeyairgrahapanugupaistatha / 

Dhvaniprakasite sabde svarupamavadharyate// —VP. I. 83. 

27. Sabdasyordhamabhivyaktervrttibhede tu vaikrtab/ 

Dhvanayab samupohante sphotatma tairna bhidyate// 

—VP. I. 77. 

28. Yatrarthab sabdo va tamarthamupasarjanlkrtasvarthau/ 

Vyanktab kavyavisesab sa dhvaniriti suribhib kathitab// 

—DL. I. 13. 

29. Anena vacyavacakacarutvahetubhya upamadibhyo’nuprasa- 
dibhyasca vibhakta eva dhvanervisaya iti darsitam. 

—DL. I. 13. 

30. Vyangyapradhanye hi dhvanib- Na caitat samasoktyadisvasti. 

—DL. I. p. 108. 

31. Carutvotkarsanibandhana hi vacyavyangyayob pradhanyavivaksa. 

—DL. I. p. 114. 

32. Api ca sankaralamkare’pi ca kvacit sankaroktireva dhvanisam- 

bhavanam nirakaroti. —DL. I. pp. 124-25. 

33. Tasmadangatvena ca rasadlnamalarpkarata. Yah punarangl raso 
bhavo va sarvakaramalamkaryab sa dhvaneratmeti. 

—DL. II. p. 204. 


Chapter VI 

1. Dvividho hi visayab sabdanam—anumeyab pratipadyasca, Tatra- 

numeyo vivaksalaksapab- Vivaksa ca sabdasvarupaprakasaneccha, 
sabdenarthaprakasaneccha ceti dviprakara. Tatradya na sabdavya- 
vaharangam, sa hi prapitvamatrapratipattiphala. Dvitlya tu sabda- 
visesavadharapavasitavyavahita’pi sabdakaranavyavaharanibandha- 
nam. Te tu dve apyanumeyo visayab sabdanam. Pratipadyastu 
p’'ayokturarthapratipadanasamThavisayIkrto’rthab. Sa ca dvividho 
vacyo vyangyasca. —DL. III. p. 449. 

2. Na ca vyanjakatvam lingatvarupameva, alokadisvanyatha drstat- 

vat. —DL. III. p. 453. 

3. Kavyavisaye ca vacyavyangyapratltlnam satyatvasatyatvanirupapas- 
yaprayojaktvameveti tatra pramapantaravyaparaparlksa upahasaya- 
yaiva sampadyate. 

Tasmallingipratltireva sarvatra vyangyapratltiriti na sakyate vak- 
tum. 1 
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Yattvanumeyarupavyangyavisayarp sabdanaip vyanjakatvarp, tad- 
dhvanivyavaharasyaprayojakam. —DL. III. pp. 455-56. 

4. Anumane’ntarbhavarp sarvasyaiva dhvaneb prakasayitum/ 
Vyaktivivekarp kurute prapamya Mahima parapi v^cam// 

—VV. I. 1. 

5. Sambhavavyabhicarabhyarp syad visesapamarthavat/ 

Na saityena na causpyena vahnib kvapi visisyate// 

—TV. I. 3. 

6. Uktam guplkrtatmatvarp yadarthasya visesapam/ 

Gamakatvanna tat tasya yuktamavyabhiciratab// 

—VV. I. 7. 

7. Yo hi yadarthamupadiyate, nasau tamevopasarjanlkarotlti yuktarp 
vakturp yathodakadyupadan^rthamupatto ghatadistadevodakadi. 
Anyatha pradhanetaravyavastha nirnibandhanaiva syat. 

—W. T. p. 16. 

8. Kinca yath a bhideyo’rthastadvisesapaip copattaip tadvadabhidhapyu- 

pad a namarhatyeva. Anyatha yatra Dlpakalarpkaradaalarpkaranta- 
rasyopamadeb pratltistatra dhvanitvamistarp na syat tallaksapena- 
vyapteb. _ _ _VV. I. pp. ’ 18-19. 

9. Yatha ca vakyarthavisaye sadhya-sadhana-bhave sadhyasadhana- 

pratltyob sulaksyab kramabhavab tatha vastumatradavanumeya- 
visaye’pyavagantavyab kevalarp rasadisvanumeyesvayamasarplaksya- 
kramo gamyagamakabhava iti sahabhavabhrantimatrakrtastatran- 
yesarp vyangya-vyanjaka-bhavabhyupagamab, tannibandhanasca 
dhvanivyapadesab. Sa tu tatraupacarika eva prayukto na mukhyab 
tasya vaksyamapanayena badhitatvat. Upacarasya ca prayojanarp 
sacetanacamatkaritvarp nama. _yV. T. p. 53 

10. Ata eva sruyamapanarn sabdiinirp dhvanivyapadesyanSmantab 

sannivesinasca sphotabhimatasyarthasya vyangyavyanjakabhavo na 
sambhavatlti ^ vyanjakatvasamyat yab sabdarthatmani kavye 
dhvanivyapadesab^ so’pyanupapannab, tatrapi karyakarapamulasya 
gamya-gamaka-bhavasy-opagamat. _ VV. I. p. 57. 

11. Na hi vibhavanubhavavyabhicarinab eva rasa iti kasyacidavaga- 
mah. Ata eva vibhavadipratltyavinabhavinT rasadlnarp pratltiriti 
tatpratltyob karya-karana-bhavenavasthanat kramo’vasyambhavl. 
Sa tu laghavanna laksyate ityalaksyakrama eva santo vyangya 
rasadaya ityuktam. 

TasmadabhidhanabhidheyapratTtyoriva vacya-vyah^ya-pratltyorni- 
mitta-nimittibhavad niyatabhavl kramab- —DL. ITT. p. 404. 

12. Tadevarp vacyapratlyamanayorvaksyamapakramena lingalingibha- 
vasya samarthanat sarvasyaiva dhvaneranumanantarbhavab saman- 
vito bhavati, tasya ca tadapeksyaya mahavisayatvat. MahavisayaL 
varp casya dhvanivyatirikte’pi visaye paryayoktadau gupl- 
bhutavyangyadau ca sarvatra sambhavat. 

. _ _ —W. I. pp. 63-64. 

13. Tacca vacanavyaparapurvakatvat pararthamityavagantavyam.... 

tadbhavahetubhavau hi drstante tadavedinab/Khyapyete vidu§arp 
vacyo hetureva ca kevalab. —W. I. pp. 64-65. 
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13 (a). Bhrantirapi sambandhatab Prama. 

Mapipradipaprabhayormapibuddhyabhidhavatob/ 
Mithyajnanavisese’pi viseso’arthakriyam prati// 

—VV. I. p. 74. 

14. Tadevarp vibhavadlnam hetvadlnani ca krrtima-krrtimataya kavya- 
lokavisayataya ca svarupabhede visayabhede cavasthite satyekat- 
vasiddheryada vibhavadibhirbhavesu ratyadisu asatyesu eva pratl- 
tirupajanyate tada tesam tanmatrasaratvat pratlyamana iti gamy a 
iti ca vyapadesa mukhyavrttyopapadyante eva. —VV. I. p. 73. 


15. 

16. 
17. 


18. 


19. 


20 . 


21 . 


22 . 

23. 


VV. I. pp. 76-78. 

VV. I. p. 80. 

Athobhayaorapi grahanam na karisyate iti tarhyanumanasyaiva 
tallaksaparp paryavasyati na vyakteb- Taccestameva nab, vacya- 
pratlyamanayoh satoreva ca kramenaiva prakasopagamat. 

—VV. I. p. 81. 

Yadyartha iti vacyo’rtho'bhimato’vyaptireva sa/ 

Yenaivam vadinltyadavarthasyarthantaradgatib// 

Athobhau tarhyativyaptirdvitravastuvyavayini/ 

Prahelikadirupe’pi Kavye dhvanyatmata yatab// 

—VV. I. p. 88. 

Arthasya visistatvam sabdab savisesapastadah pumstam 
Dvivacanavasabdau ca vyaktirdhvanirnama kavyavaisistam/ 
Vacananca kathanakartuh kathita dhvanilaksmapltidasa dosa 
Ye tvanye tadbhedaprabhedalaksapagata na te ganitab// 

—W. I. p. 104. 


Vacyastadanumito va yatrartho’rthantaram prakasayati/ 
Sambandhatab kutuascit sa Kavyanumitirityukta// 
Etaccanumanasyaiva laksaparp nanyasya. Yaduktarp ‘Trirupalinga- 
khyanarp pararthanumanamiti. Kevalam sarpjnabhedab- 

—VV. I. p. 105. 


Yab satatvasamaropastatsambandhanibandanab/ 
Mukhyarthabadhe so’pvartham sambandhamanumapayet// 
Tatsamyatatsambandhau hi tatvaropaikakarapam/ 
Gupavrtterdvirupayastatpratitirato’numa / / 

—W. I. p. 


W. I. pp. 116-18. 

Bhaktya bibharti caikatvam rupabhedadayarp dhvanib/ 
Na ca navyaptyativyaptyorabhallaksyate taya// 


116. 


Tasmat vyutpattisaktibhyarp nibandho yah skhaladateb/ 

Sabdasya so f pi vijneyo’numanavisayo’nyavat// 

—VV. I. pp. 119, 121. 

24. Tenatrarthantaragatirarthi tatparyasaktija na punah. 

—W. I. p. 122. 

25. Tadayuktam. Saksacchabdasyarthapratltihetutvasiddheh. Param- 
paryepa tu tasya hetutvopagame vastunam hetuphalabhavavyavaha- 

raniyamo na vyavatisthate.Kincayam visamab saradr?tanto- 

panyasab. —W. I. p. 123. 
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i^nyainaivocyate 


- -oci. vaivi wxvui uuilllj lei 


Atrocyate’bhidhasapjnab sabdasyarthaprakasane/ 

Vyapara eka evesto yastvanyo’rthasya so’khilab// 
Vacyadarthantarapi bhinnaqi yadi talliiigamasya sab/ 
Tann a ntarlyakataya nibandho hyasya laksapam// 

Abhede bahuta na syat uktermargantaragrahat/ 

Tena dhvanivadesa’pi vakroktiranuma nu kirn// 

27. VV. I. pp. 129-32. ~ W ' L PP ' I26 ' 27 ' 

28 ‘ uifT 5 - hh5ktameva dyotakatvamupagantavyam, na mukhyam 
bhaktesca prayojanam vacyasyarthasya sputatvapratipattih. Nimit- 
tam ca v.sesapavise§yapratItyorasubhavitaya kramanupalaksapat 
sahabhavapratltib. —W. I p 131 

29. Ata’tadatmabhutasya ye’bhavaip jagadurdhvaneb/ 

Te mudhaiva pratiksiptab svoktibhavamapasyata// 

Athesyate sa tatrapi rasadivyaktyapaksaya/ 

Kavyamevanyatha na syadrasatmakamidarp yatab// 
Vacyasyetyetaduktapi syanmata saivanuma tatab// 

30. W. I. pp. 146-47. _VV ' T PP ' 142 ' 43 ’ 

31. Atyantatiraskrtavacyastu padarthopacara eva yatha Gourvahikab 

11 ^ asy ^Py anum ^ n ^ ntar bhavab samarthitab eva. — -W I 147 

32. Navivaksitavacyasya dhvaneryukta prakarata/ 

Na hi prakarastasyaiva sa evetyupapadyate// 

Bhaktib padarthavakyartharupatvad dvividha mata// 
Tadbuddhiscanumananta bhuta yadupapadita// 

Tat tira?k r tavacyasya dhvanerbhaktesca ka bhida/ 

Dvitiyo pi prakaro yab so’pi sangacchate katham// 
Farasparaviruddhatvad vivaksatatparatvayob/ 

, Ya ^ sabda saktimulo’nyab prabhedo varpito dhvaneb// 
bo yukto’nyato evasau tatrestarthantare matib/ 

Sabde saktyantarabhavasyasakrt pratipadanat// 

a ' • —VV- I- P. 148. 

° * AvaSy l ° m ^ aitada bhyupagantavyam. Anatha suktikarajatapratityo 

ra pi kramabhavinyoretadparyanuyogoprasahgab kena varyate. Tas- 
mad badhyabadhakabhavavasayakrta evatrottararthvisrbntiniyama 
in stmtam. A7X7 TTT 

34. W. m. pp. 401-03. VV ' IIL P ’ 40L 

35. w. m. pp. 405-07. 

36. W. III. pp. 417-18. 

37 . K.nca na svabhavatab eva sabdgnam arthapratltikramab iti niya- 

ma s ambhav a b. Kintarhi ? SamagrTvasat. —yy. jjj p 4]9 

. Tasmat upapattisunyab evayatp gatanugatikataya anekSrtha’sabda- 

prayogawpralabdhavyakhyatrparamparasamayamatraprvarttitah sab- 
dasaictimalanusvanaruparthantarapratltipak?ab. 

\r\r ttt 


31(f) 


—w. irr. P . 423. 
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39. Tadevam dhvaneranumanantarbhavabhyupagamab sreyaniti. Tadi- 
dain vistarasyasya tatparyamavadharyatam/ 

Yarthantarabhivyaktau vassamagrlsta nibandhanam// 
Saivanumitipakse no gamakatvena sammata/ 

Anyato’nyasya hi jnanamanumaikasamasrayam// 
Vacyavacakayob svarthapradhanyapratisedhatah/ 

Dhvaneb saktyantarabhavad vyaktescanupapattitab// 
Prapabhuta dhvanervyaktiriti saiva vivecita,/ 

Yattvanyat tatra vimatib prayo nastltyupeksitam// 

—W. III. pp. 454-55. 

40. Atra vyaktivadino’yamabhiprayab—Yadetadarthasya guplkrtatmat- 

vam tadarthantarapratyiyakatvenopayatvadapradhanyam, pratlya- 
manapeksaya acarutvam, visrantatvenarthantaranupakaryatvam ceti 
trayab paksab sambhavanti. Tatradyaip paksadvayamanudya kamam 
dusitam. ...Trtlyastu paksa Guplbhutavyangyanirasaya siddhanti- 
tab. Tatha hi—Samasoktyadau pratlyamanartho vacyarthoupayiko’ 
pi na svatmani visrantim bhajate, pratyavrtya vacyarthopaskaraya 
pravrttatvat. .. . Tatasca Guplbhutavyangye vacyasya svavisrintat- 
venarthantaropakaryatvaip vyavartyamiti visesapamupapannam. 

—WV. I. p. 13. 

41. Vyaktivadinab punarmate sabdasya saktyantarasamarthanat svaru- 
pepa upadanasya sarthakatvapi vivaksyate. Tasya copasarjanlkrtar- 
thatvapi visesaparp saprayojanameva. Tatha hi ‘drstya Kesava 
goparagahftaya’ ityadau pratlyamanasya arthasya sabdasprstatvat 
vacyam prati upaskarakatvat vacyarthapeksaya sabdasya guplkr- 
tarthatvarp nasti. Tadvyavacchedartharp visesapam upadeyameva. 

—WV. I. pp. 17-18. 

42. DL. II. Karika 23. 

43. Atra vyaktivadino’yamasayah-iha cirantanairalapikaratantrapraja 

patibhirbhattodbhataprabhrtibhib sabdarthadharma evalarpkarab, 
pratipaditab, nabhidharmab, yato’rthapratipattyunneyab sabdavya- 
parah sabdoccarapavyaparo vabhidha. Na ca tatprakaratvamalaip- 
karanam yuktimat. carutvarp hi vaicitraparaparyarp prakasamana- 
malarpkarah. Na ca sabdoccarapasyarthaprakasanasya va carut- 
vam prakasate, uccaryamapasya ca pratipadyamanasya ca carut- 
vapratlteb- Tena carutvasya sadbhavacchabdarthadharma evalapi- 
kara nyayabya, nabhidhadharmab. —WV. I. p. 18. 

44. Vyankta iti dvivacanenedamaha-Yadyapyavivaksitavacye sabda eva 

vyanjakastathapyarthasyapi sahakarita na trutyati, anyatha ajna- 
tartho’pi sabdastadvyanjakah syat. Vivaksitanyaparavacye ca 
sabdasyapi sahakaritvam bhavatyeva, visistasabdabhidheyataya 
vina tasyarthasyavyanjakatvaditi sarvatra sabdarthayorubhayorapi 
dhvananarp vyaparab- Tena yadbhattanayakena dvivacanam dusi¬ 
tam tadgajanimllikayaiva. Artha sabdo veti tu vikalpabhidhanaip 
pradhanyabhiprayepa. —LC. p. 104. 

45. Na so’sti pratyayo loke yassabdanugamadrte/ 

Anubiddham iva jnanam sarvarp sabdena bhasate// 

—VP. I. 124. 
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Atmaruparp yatha jnane jneyarQparp ca drsyate/ 

Artharuparp tatha sabde svaruparp ca prakasate// 

_ —VP. I. 50. 

46. WV. I. p. 103. 

47. Artho va sabdo va vyaparo va. Artho’pi vacyo va dhvanatlti, 

sabo’pyevam vyangyo va dhvanyate iti vyaparo va sabdarthayordh- 
vananamiti. Karikaya tu pradhanyena samudaya eva kavyarupa 
mukhyataya dhvaniriti pratipaditam. —^LC. pp. 105-06. 

48. Vyanjakapratltikale hi niyamena vyangyapratltiriti nasmakam 
asayab. Vyangyapratltikale tu niyamena vyanjakapratltib bhavati 
eva ityasayena akramatvapi vyaktisca samarthita. 

—VW. I. p. 58. 

49. VW. T. pp. 58-59. 

50. Tasmat vidyamana eva vasanatma ratyadib sthayibhivo vibhava- 

dibhib sambandhasmarapadivyavadhanam antarepa vyakta iti stit- 
hau mukhyam eva vyangyatvam rasasya naupacarikaip napyanu- 
meyamiti tavat. __Yyy j p 59 

51. Tathavidhabhyam ca tabhyaip vyangyasaiva visesab. 

__ _ —DL. TT. p. 167. 

52. Atrocyate. BhTrurapi Gurob Prabhorva nidesena priyanuragena 

anyena caivapibhOtena hetuna satyapi bhayakarape bhramatltya- 
naikantiko hetub suno bibhyadapi vlratvena siiphanna bibhetlti 

viruddho’pi Godavarltire simhasadbhavab pratyaksadanumiinadva 
na niscitab api tu vacanat, na ca vacanasya pramanyamasti arthe- 
napratibandhadityasiddhasca tat katharpevamvidhaddhetob sadh- 
yasiddhib. _ KP v p 254 . 

53. RG. I. pp. 18-19. 

54. Vyaktivadina cadhamapadasahayanamesam vyanjakatvamuktam. 

Na catra^ adhamatvarp pramapapratipannamiti kathamanumanam. 
EvanividhadarthadevarpvidhoYtha upapattyanapeksatve’pi prakasate 
iti vyaktivadipab punastat adusapam. _KP. V. p. 256. 

55. Kinca evamvidhanapi kavyanam kavipratibhamatrajanmanipi pra- 
mapyanavasyakatvena sandigdhasiddhatvam hetoh/ 

—SD. V. Vrtti on K 4. 

56. Plena arthapattivedyatvam api vyangyanam apastam, arthapatterapi 
pOrvasiddhavyapticchayam upajlvyaiva pravrtteh. 

—SD. V. Vrtti on K. 4. 


Chapter VII 

1. Vastutastu vaksyamanasrutisvarasyena ratyadyavacchinna bhagna- 
varapa Citeva rasab- Sarvathaiva Casya visistatmano visesapam 
visesyam va Cidaipsamadaya nityatvam svaprakasa-katvam ca 
siddham. Rntyadyamsamadaya tvanityatvamitarabhasyatvam ca. 
Carvapa casya cidgatavarapabhanga eva pragukta, tadakarantab- 
karapavrttirva. —Rasagangadhara, I, p. 27. 
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2. Vrksa iva stabdho divi tisthatyekastenedam purpaqi purusepa 

sarvam. 

Ekadhaivanudrastyavyamettadaprameyarp dhruvam. 

Esa sarvesvara esa bhutadhipatiresa bhutapalab/ 

Esa seturvidharapa esarp lokanamasambhedaya. 

Tadetat preyab putrat preyo vittat 
Preyo’nyasmat sarvasmadantaratararp yadayamatma. 

—Quoted from Upanisads in ‘Dharma’, pp. 49-50 by Tagore. 
Vedahametarp purusaip mahantamadityavarparp tamasab 

parastat/ 

Tameva viditvatimrtyumeti nanyab pahtha vidyate’-yanaya// 

4. Atra kadacid virativihlnab 

Sumahanomiti nadab, 

Ekakamantrepantaratantre 
Prollasiti nirvadhab. 

Tapaisaikagnau hutva bahulatp 
Samapakrtya vibhedapi, 

Ekamapurvarp hrdayamudaram 
Manujo 'janayadakhedam. 

Adya tadaradhanatatsadhana— 

makhasalanarp vivrtam dvaram, 

Atra samesarp milanarp bhavyam 
Niyatarp vyanataslrsamudaram. 

Gltanjali, Translated by Mm. Kalipada Tarkacarya, p. 114. 

5. Sapyojaya nikhilaib saha vigatapi kuru bandham, 

Sancaraya sakalavidhisu santarp tvacchandam ! 

Padakamale mama manasamacalapi kuru he ! _Do, p. 6 . 

6 . Sa tattvadarsanadeva sastresu kathitab kavib/ 

Darsanat varpanaccatha rudha loke kavisrutib// 

Bhattatauta, quoted by Hemacandra in Kavyanusasana. 

7. Etesarp tu darsanam—kaveb yab pratibhatma prathamapari- 
spandatab tadvyaparabalopanatab gupab. Pratibhavata eva hi 
rasabhivyanjanasamarthyamadhuryadib upanibandhanasamarthyam, 
na samanyakaveh- Anena sabdena idam vastu var pay amity evam- 

bhutavarnanaparaparyayadvitlyavyaparasaippadyastvalamkarab. Sab- 

danamlbhib sabdairarthanamlbhirarthaib samghatayamltye-vamat- 
makstu yastrtlyah kaveb parispandab tadhanlnatmalabhadib sab- 
darthatmakakavyasarlrasapisritani vaksyamanaslesadigunadasaka- 
samabhinjanavyaparani sabdarthopasarpskara-kalpani kriyarupa- 
nlti yatuktapi tatraiva— 

Kavyepyasti tatha kascit snigdhab sparsorthasabdayab/ 
yab slesadiguna.... 

Atra pakse kavivyaparabhedad Gupalarpkaralaksapavibhagab. 

—Abhinavabharati, p. 380. 

S. yiruddhairaviruddhairva bhavairvicchidyate na yab/ 

Atmabhavapi nayatyasu sa sthayl lavapakarab// 
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Ciraip citte’vatisthante sambadhyante’nubandhibhib/ 

Rasatvapi ye prapadyatne prasiddhab sthayino’tra te// 

—Quoted in Rasagangadhara, p. 37 . 

9. Yad yad vibhutimat sattvapi srimadurjitameva va/ 
Tattadevavagaccha tvaqi mama tejo’rpsasambharp// 

—Srimadbhagavadglta, X. 41. 

10. Satyarp satyamaye! tadeva racayisyasyarp bhuvi tvarp tu yat/ 
Satyo yo ghatate na sa vyatikarab sarvo’pi he satkave ! 
Saketadapi sattarapi tava manah sriramajanmasthalat// 

Bhasa O Chanda of Tagore, translated by Sri Durgadas 
Goswami, Majusa, Oct, 1958. 

11. Apare kavyasaipsare kavireva prajapatib 
Yathasmai rocate visvapi tathedarp < parivartate/ 

Srngarl cet kavib, kavye jatarp rasamayarp jagat, 

Sa eva vltaragascet nlrasaqi sarvameva tat// 

Srngarokta-vibhavanubhava-vyabhicari-carvaparupa-pratitimayo, 

na tu strlvyasanlti mantavyam. ... srngara-padarp rasopalaksapam. 

—Dhvanyaloka, IV with Locana. 

12 . Kavisaktyarpita bhavastanmaylbhavayuktitab/ 

yatha sphurantyaml kavyanna tathadhyaksatab kila// 

—Abhinavabharati 

13. Madhuradirasasvade tu visaya-sparsavyavadhanam ; tato’pi kavya- 
natyadau tadvyavadhanasOnyata. 

—Isvarapratyabhijna-vivrti-vimarsinT, Vol. 2, Page 180. 

& 

Pita-putra-snusa-svasru-drsyapi yasmattu natakam/ 

Tasmadetani sarvapi varjanlyani yatnatab// 

—Abhinavabharati. 
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